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CHAP i Roa t: 
Birtu-Customs Aanp BEeEtiers. 


By far the most important and interesting contribu- 
tion hitherto made to our knowledge of the birth- 
customs of the three wild races dealt with in these 
volumes, whether Negrito, Sakai, or Savage Malayans, 
is contained in the remarks of H. Vaughan-Stevens 
upon the means by which (according to the Semang) 
the body of the living but unborn child is provided 
with a soul. The word “living” is used in order to 
distinguish between the “spirit of life” (“jiwa”) and 
the soul (‘‘sémangat”), which latter (it may be helpful 
to say at the outset) is used throughout this book (as 
throughout JJalay Magic) in the cultural sense of 
Tylor’s definition (which agrees far more closely with 
our own medizval ideas of the soul than with its 
modern conception as transfigured by the ideas of 
Christianity). Although Vaughan-Stevens’ account 
still awaits corroboration from explorers among the 
Semang (and is therefore printed in small type), it 
is none the less eminently credible, for the idea of 
comparing the soul to a bird, or of identifying 
it in some way with a bird, is of world-wide dis- 
tribution,! and is well known to the Malays, who 
call the soul the ‘“ pingai” bird, and in their magical 


1 For references, see Rev. de Hist. des Religions, xxxvii. 385. 
VOL. II B 
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invocations address it with the word “kur,” used in 
calling chickens. The Semang woman is said to carry 
about with her a bamboo receptacle, in which she 
keeps the soul-bird of her expected progeny ; this bird 
is really the vehicle of her child’s soul, and she is 
expected to eat it to enable the soul of her child to be 
developed. The whole of this part of the subject is 
fraught with great interest, and would reward the 
most careful investigation by future observers. 

Among the Sakai a professional sage-femme is to 
be found, who enjoys certain special privileges, and 
is the owner of a species of medicine-hut to which 
any of the expectant mothers of the tribe may retire 
when their full time has come. Another point about 
the birth-customs of the Sakai is that a special water- 
receptacle of bamboo called ‘“chit-nat,” which is 
decorated with a special design, is employed in the 
purification of mother and child. 

Finally, among the Jakun, or aboriginal Malayans, 
we find the greatest development of the custom of 
‘‘roasting ” the new-made mother over a fire (an Indo- 
Chinese practice which is general among the Malays, 
by whom it is called “ salei-an”), as well as a system 
of birth-taboos which regulate the diet and the move- 
ments of both parents. 


I.—SEMANG. 


Among the Semang of Kedah the mother was 
usually placed at birth in a sitting posture, and 
was then preferably treated with a decoction made 
from the root of a creeper called ‘“chenlai,” which 
had to be sought upon the loftiest mountain ranges ; 
but in default of this, a potion was concocted from the 
leaves of the “léngkuas” and Citronella or lemon 
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grass. The afterbirth (“uri”) and appurtenances were 
buried in the leaf-shelter close to the family hearth.! 

I may add that at birth a measurement is taken 
from the infant’s navel along the umbilical cord to 
its knee, at which point the cord is severed with a 
sharpened sliver of Zugetssona or “ bértam.” 

Both on the east and west coast the great majority 
of the names given to the children were of Malayan 
origin, and were taken from natural objects, especially 
from trees and plants, though they occasionally took 
the form of attributes appropriate to the individual, 
ee. Panjang, 72.2“ Long,””? 

The following is the account given by Vaughan- 
Stevens of the Perak Semang :— , 


BIRTH AND THE NAME-TREE.? 


Birth is usually an easy matter. An old and experienced woman assists the 
mother. A bamboo or young tree-stem is cut short at a height of about 14 or 
2 metres from the ground, and placed so as to lean diagonally either against the 
hut-roof or any other suitable object. A log of wood or thick segment of bamboo 
is then deposited at the foot of the sloping stem, so as to serve as a seat for the 
patient, who rests her back against the stem. ‘There is no application of pressure 
or manipulation, only the sage-femme (‘‘ til-til-tapa-i ”) presses the patient’s hands 
a little behind her back flat on the ground. 

When the child is born, it is received by the sage-femme, and a knife made 
from the blossom-stem of the bértam (‘‘ chin-beg ” = Hugezssona tristzs) palm is em- 
ployed to sever the umbilical cord, at a distance of a ‘‘span’s-breadth ” (‘‘ tapa ””) 
from the body. The child’s name will have already been decided by the 
father, who takes it from some tree which stands near the prospective birth-place 
of the child. As soon as the child is born, this name is shouted aloud by the 
sage-femme, who then hands over the child to another woman, and buries the 
afterbirth, usually—and formerly always—underneath the birth-tree or name-tree + 
of the child. As soon as this has been done, the father cuts a series of notches in 
the tree, starting from the ground and terminating at the height of the breast.® 

The mother generally rests for three days, but even after two days begins to 
move about again. No bandages, etc., are used. 

The posture of the mother is said to be ‘‘imitated from that of Kari,” and 
the sloping tree-stem is ‘‘ the tree against which he leans.” The cutting of the 


> 


1 VY, Appendix. —Anderson, /./.A. vol. iv. p. 427. 

2 « A more simple and natural mode 3 Vaughan-Stevens, ili. 112-113. 
of bestowing names cannot well be im- 4 The name-tree cannot be identical 
agined than that adopted bytheSemang. __ with the birth-tree, which is different 
Theyarecalled after particulartrees;that for males and females (2d. 116), and 
is, ifa child is born under, ornearacoco- contains the unborn souls ; whereas the 
nut or durian, or any particular tree, name is selected from any tree at will. 
in the forest, it is named accordingly.” 5 Vaughan-Stevens, ili, 112. 
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notches is intended to signalise the arrival on earth of a new human being, since 
it is thus that Kari registers the souls that he has sent forth, by notching 
the tree against which he leans. These notches are called ‘‘ tangkor.”’ ! 

Trees thus ‘‘ blazed” are never felled. Any species of tree may be a name- 
tree for a child of either sex. The Western Semang, who live in clearings 
where there are no big trees, take such names as ‘‘ Pisang” (Banana), ‘‘ K’ladi”’ 
(Caladium or yam), ‘‘ Kuang” (an abbreviation of Méngkuang), ‘‘ Rambei,” 
«¢ Rambutan,” ‘‘ Durian,” etc., for the most part Malayan fruit names, although 
they frequently also take the corresponding names in Semang. The Eastern 
Semang (Pangan) take only Semang (Menik) names, and in this respect have plenty 
of choice, as their dialect has a name for every species of tree in the forest.” 

The child must not, in later life, injure any tree which belongs to the species 
of his tree. For him all such trees are taboo, and he must not even eat of their 
fruit, the only exception being when an expectant mother revisits her birth-tree. 

Among the Eastern Semang (Pangan) it was an ancient custom for an 
expectant mother to visit the nearest tree belonging to the species of her own 
birth-tree, and hang it about with fragrant leaves and blossoms, if she hap- 
pened to be able to reach its branches, or deposit them at the tree’s foot, if the 
tree was too big for them to be suspended. This, however, was mere custom, 
and in no sense compulsory. : 


THE SOUL-BIRD.? 


In depositing the flowers at the foot of the tree, she takes care that they are 
not laid upon the spot where the afterbirth had been buried. The reason for this 
(as given by the Eastern Semang or Pangan) is that the soul of the expected 
child, in the form of a bird, will recognise the tree by the aspect of this very 
spot, and will there wait until it is killed and eaten by the mother. 

Even though the real birth-tree itself may be many miles distant, yet every 
tree of its species is regarded as identical with it. The bird, in which the child’s 
soul is conveyed, always inhabitsa tree of the species to which the birth-tree 
belongs ; it flies from one tree (of the species) to another, following the as yet 
unborn body. The souls of first-born children are always young birds newly 
hatched, the offspring of the bird which contained the soul of the mother. These 
birds obtain the souls from Kari. If the woman does not eat the soul-bird 
during her accouchement, her child will either be still-born or will die shortly 
after birth. To explain bodily malformation the Semang declare that the bird 
“‘chim-iui” or ‘‘til-til-tapa ” must, when it was being killed, have fallen upon 
a kind of fungus called the ‘‘‘ tigress’-milk’ fungus” 4 (Mal. ‘‘susu harimau”), 
which is the young soul of a tiger which rests quietly in the earth until the 
tigress has cubs, when it springs up and is eaten by the tigress, who thus obtains 
the souls of her cubs.® 

The souls in the ‘‘ tigress’-milk fungus” (‘‘susu harimau ”)® are always a pair, 
male and female, so that one fungus suffices.7 If the bird (‘ chim-iui”) falls 
upon one of these fungi the tiger-souls escape, and since they are in their 
natural state inimical to man, they remain so in the bird. Thus when the 
woman eats the soul-bird, the tiger-souls and the human soul battle together 
in the unborn body, which thus becomes crippled or dies outright. Yet even 


1 «<¢Tangkor” is probably a cock- 
neyfied spelling of ‘‘tangkok ” = Mal. 
**takok ” (notch). 

2 Vaughan-Stevens, iii, 113. 

3 bid. 113-117. 

4 According to Vaughan-Stevens it is 
a ‘*mushroom,” but it is in reality the 
“¢sclerotium of a fungus,” vzde Ridley, 
5.U., Which view is here followed. 


5 Vaughan-Stevens, iii. 114. 

6 « Susu harimau,” in Malay= 
tigress’ milk, In Semang=‘“ napas- 
taiyo”” or tiger-soul (V.-St.). 

7 According to the Sakai (Blandas) 
as well as the Semang (Menik) the 
tigress always produces a pair of cubs 
(V.-St.). The same notion is found 
among the Malays. 
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when the embryonic human body dies in consequence of a fight of this kind 
the victory as between the souls nevertheless remains with the one that is human. 
The tiger-souls in these fungi are not the souls of tigers already deceased, but 
newly-developed souls derived from a stock which Kari has created and scat- 
tered abroad upon the earth like seeds.! 

All creatures that are inimical to man obtain their souls from poisonous fungi, 
whereas harmless creatures obtain their souls from harmless fungi. 

When an adult man (or a woman who is not pregnant) partakes of a poison- 
fungus, containing the soul of a harmful beast, the beast-soul attacks the human 
individual quite as violently as if the attack were made by a creature that was 
adult, but in the case of an expectant mother, the beast-soul attacks the soul of 
the un-born child because it is the weaker. If the soul-bird falls upon a poison- 
fungus, which contains a beast—the soul of some beast or reptile, other than 
that of a tiger—such as, for instance, that of a snake—the latter bites the body 
of the unborn child, but it is not certain whether the child will necessarily die or 
not. Some slight protection is afforded by the appropriate design upon the birth- 
bamboo carried by the mother, this design being capable of repelling such 
attacks, although during the birth a tiger-soul thus repulsed may revenge itself 
upon the mother. Hence in cases of difficult birth the Puttos were always 
called in to assist, since they were able, by means of special charms, to avert 
these attacks as well as the others. 

Phosphorescent fungi, such as give light by night, contain the unborn souls 
of night-beasts, and give out light in order to show the female where to find the 
soul she is looking for. Many kinds of beasts have many young at a time, 
and for these whole groves of fungi shoot up when required. 

The West Semang no longer believe in the soul-bird, and even employ the 
bird itself as food ; but the East Semang (Pangan) only kill the bird on behalf of 
their women-folk. In addition, they believe that the souls of Malays, Chinese, 
and Siamese were obtained from another kind of birds corresponding to the 
physical peculiarities of these several races. Before they leave the presence of 
Kari the souls sit in the branches of a big tree behind his seat and there wait 
until he sends them away. What their shape is the Semang do not know; they 
only know that it does not resemble the human form, and that this latter is only 
attained in the body. After the death of their human embodiment the souls 
which possess a human shape can no longer return to Kari to pass into new 
bodies, but have then to wait in a different place. Since the soul never dies, 
the soul-birds themselves do not die until they have fulfilled their mission ; nor 
can they be shot by mistake; the arrow will miss them, until their predestined 
slayer should happen to shoot at them.? 

According to another tradition, the souls of fish are contained in riverside 
grasses and bushes, every species of fish having its corresponding species of plant. 
The same is the case with sea-beasts. Birds fly behind the mountains when the 
sun goes down and into the country of the Sen-oi; there they eat certain 
unknown fruits, and in this way obtain souls for their eggs. The only excep- 
tions are the birds called ‘‘chim-iui” and ‘‘til-til-tapa.” These need no souls, 
since they themselves are human souls in the visible shape of birds. When they 
require life for their eggs, z.¢. when they are ready to fetch more human souls, 
they eat the fruit of the man’s or woman’s birth-tree, as the case may be. When 
one of these birds dies a natural death, it is because of the death of the child in 
the womb, but opinions are divided as to what may be the fate of such an 
undeveloped soul. Some, however, think it returns to Kari, and becomes re- 
embodied in another bird, the eating of whose flesh brings twins to another 
Semang woman, just as if she had eaten the soul-bird with an egg. 

Whenever an East Semang (Pangan) dies, his birth-tree dies soon after. If, 


1 Vaughan-Stevens, iil. 114. 2 [bid. p. 114. 
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however, the tree dies first, this is a sign that the owner’s death will follow. 
Hence big and strong trees are selected as birth-trees. And when one Semang 
kills another, except in war, he avoids the other’s birth-tree, for fear it will fall 
on him. ? 


THE BIRTH-BAMBOO.2 


The birth-bamboo (as has already been said), is an internode, or hollow shaft 
of bamboo (minus the knots or ‘‘ joints”) which is covered with magical designs 
intended to serve as charms against sickness and nausea, and is carried by 
pregnant women, hidden under the girdle, in order to prevent any strange man 
from seeing it. The magical designs on it are incised by the husband, and an 
enceinte woman without a birth-bamboo is regarded in much the same way as a 
woman in Europe would be who lacked a wedding-ring. 

The patterns of the birth-bamboo represent the child in the mother’s womb. 
They are described more fully in the chapter on ‘‘ Decoration.” 

Within this receptacle (the birth-bamboo) the expectant mother keeps the 
bird, her eating which is believed to introduce the soul into her unborn child. 
The expression used by the Semang of Kelantan to describe a woman who has 
hope of offspring is ‘“‘machi kawau,” z.e. ‘‘she has eaten the bird.” The flesh 
of the bird in question, however, is not eaten all at once, but piecemeal, being 
kept in the birth-bamboo and replaced when eaten by one or two bones, until 
the child is born, when they are thrown away. 

‘¢ Til-til-tapa,” the bird which brings male souls, is the smaller Argus-pheasant ; 
that which brings female souls is called ‘‘ chim-iui,” [which probably stands for 
“¢chim yui,” or the ‘‘ bird that brings” (the soul)]. Twins arise from eating the 
soul-bird with an egg. In such a case there is only one birth-tree.# 

The severance of the cord may be effected either by one of the women or by 
the child’s father. It is performed upon a block of soft ‘‘jélotong ” (‘‘ juletong”’) 
wood called ‘‘ potong pusat.’® 

No implement of iron may be used for the purpose, a bamboo knife called 
“‘sémbilu”® being the instrument generally used, though knives called ‘“ tapa”’ 
(<‘tappar”)? are also manufactured (for this purpose exclusively) from the leaf- 
stem of the bértam-palm. In former times a white (spiral) shell was employed. 


The East Semang (“ Pangan”’), like the Sakai, sling 
their children from the bough of a tree, when they 


are working close by, but not when they are working 
at any great distance.° 


1 Vaughan-Stevens, iii. 116, I17. 

2 Vaughan-Stevens, iii. 115, 116. 
Cp. Griinwedel in Y% B. G. A. xxiv. 
466, 467. 

3 Literally, “eat bird.” 

4 Vaughan-Stevens, iii. 116. 

5 This is a Malay expression signify- 
ing ‘‘ cut navel ” (z.e. cut navel-string), 
which of course is a name describ- 
ing the action, not the implement. 

6 According to Vaughan - Stevens 
*“semilow”’ (szc) which is merely the 
Malay ‘‘sémbilu,” a “sliver” or 
‘¢splinter,” mis-spelt and_ slightly 
modified in course of borrowing. 

7 Bartels here remarks that in one 


place Vaughan-Stevens described these 
knives as being made from the stem of 
the bértam-palm, in another (as here) 
from the Alatt-haut or leaf - stem 
(midrib of the leaf). The latter is of 
course correct, the bértam being, as 
Bartels rightly remarks, a stemless 
palm. He adds that the Semang call 
this palm ‘‘chin-beg,” that Vaughan- 
Stevens had sent five specimens of the 
“‘tappar” (v. Fig. 6), and that they are 
narrow slivers sharpened at the point 
like a pen-knife, and measuring from 
16.2 cm. to 19 cm. They are all of 
Semang origin. Z.f. £. xxviii. 190. 
Se/b7d, ps 201. 
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TEMBEH.! 


The Tembeh (Temia or Tummiyor) in the intervals between the times for 
feeding them leave their children by themselves on the floor of their airy 
dwellings. 

Very often, however, they deposit them in a hammock consisting of a stretched- 
out “sarong” (Malay =cloth skirt, or wrapper) and sling them up under a screen 
of leaves, which can be completely constructed in about twenty minutes. This 
is partly done to set the mother free for cooking and preparing meals, but more 
so because such a position makes it pleasanter and more comfortable for the 
child, who is besides much better protected from the attacks of land-leeches, 
ants, centipedes, and scorpions. It is therefore prompted by care for the child, 
and is not due to any carelessness or neglect. At night the child’s swinging 
cradle is never (even among the Orang Laut) suspended from a tree, for fear of 
leopards. 

According to Vaughan-Stevens (iii. 102) the average number of children bor 
to a Tembeh cannot be put higher than two per man, 


I].—Saxkatl. 


A Sakai (Blandas) sage -femme is, as might be 
anticipated, more reluctant to give information about 
her art than even the magician, although the latter is 
far more secretive than the ordinary tribesman, the 
getting of information from whom is in itself a suff- 
ciently hard task. The following account is from 
Vaughan-Stevens ; *— 


The sage-femmie’s house is easily recognisable, since it is invariably built on a 
level with the ground, whereas all the other houses of the tribe are raised from 4 
ft. to 6 ft. (1.2 m. to 1.8 m.) above the soil.? If she has a husband still living 
(which very seldom happens), she has two huts, one of the ordinary type in which 
she and her husband live together, and the other which serves as her medicine- 
hut and which is invariably built upon the ground. No man may on any pretence 
enter her medicine-hut or even approach it too closely, and even in passing it he 
must do so at a little distance. Women, however, may enter it whenever they 
happen to be invited, but children again are forbidden to do so, for fear of their 
doing some mischief.* 

Nevertheless these huts are not intended solely for the sage-femme, since they 
also serve as a special retreat for women at child-birth, and the latter are allowed 
to remain there for fourteen days after delivery. In the days when the Sakai 
were more numerous, these medicine-huts were much larger. 


1 Z. f. Z. xxviil. 201. 

2 [bid. p. 164-197. 

3 [bid, p. 165. Various reasons were 
given to Vaughan-Stevens for this, e.2. 
(1) that the sage-femme was old and 
weak ; (2) that when the hut was built on 
the ground, the demons (‘‘hantu”) could 
not insinuate themselves under the floor. 
More probably, however, it was so built 


in order to distinguish it from other 
houses and so protect it from trespass. 
Vaughan-Stevens further remarks that 
the door (in this class of hut alone) 
was lower than the head of a grown- 
up person, and that the walls and roof 
were contracted in size and thick, to 
prevent men from seeing into it. 
SP Zoe eR KVL LOS. 
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The profession of the sage-femme was to some extent honoured by her being 
freed from taking any share in the work of the tribe, although she nevertheless 
obtained her full share of the produce. One of her duties consisted in taking care 
of children of the tribe in the absence of their mothers, for although none of the 
children might formerly venture to enter, their mothers would bring them into 
these huts whenever they had jungle-work before them and had a burden to 
carry upon their homeward journey. 

If the settlement did not possess a hut of this kind, the children were often 
slung up above the ground to keep them out of mischief.! 

The sage-femme was a person of little importance as compared with the 
magician, except when performing her official duties. Nevertheless, she shared 
with the magician the privilege of being allowed to put on the white points in 
the face-painting, it being held that any unprivileged person who did so would be 
killed by lightning. 

Again, the midwives of the Sakai, Besisi, and Kenaboi tribes further had an 
identical face-painting which they were privileged to wear whilst discharging 
their functions, the pattern differing from the usual one which they wore in their 
private capacity.? 

Up to the commencement of confinement, the Sakai women make no change 
in the routine of their daily life. An emcezxte woman is treated as being in a 
respectable and enviable condition ; she mingles openly with the men, even when 
in a state of advanced gestation, and apparently lacks any sort of perception of 
the propriety of retirement, though at the same time this publicity does not imply 
any immodesty on her part, or the least intention of making her condition 
known to the bystanders. 

When she has gone some months a Sakai woman girds herself with a band which 
is called ‘*anu,” and which is carried round the waist and fastened at the back.” 4 

Among the Sakai women miscarriage in the third or fourth month was fairly 
general. © Whenever this happened the remains were simply buried without 
ceremony.® 

When a Sakai woman feels the first pang (‘‘t’ran”), she lies down, and does 
not get up again until her child is delivered.® 

When her time has come, the sufferer lies upon her back with a cushion or 
bundle placed under the knees, so as to raise them slightly. A female friend (or 
the husband, when no other assistance is obtainable) squats down close beside 
her on the right. Another woman squats down at the sufferer’s feet to receive 
the child, the latter resting her heels upon the floor and pressing them against 
the knees of this second assistant.” 

There is no professional ® sage-femme.® 

At the instant the cord is severed the child is given its name. The child is 
then washed with ‘‘ mérian ” water, wrapped in a cloth, and handed back to the 
mother, 10 


lL Zi foL, RRA TOO; 

2 Tbid. xxvi. 154 segg. For further 
information regarding the face-painting 
of the midwife and her charges, see 
below, p. 48 (under ‘‘ Body-painting ”). 

3 2. f. E. xxviii. 184. 

4 [bid. p. 185. 

5 bid. p. 186. 

6 “Delivery” is called, according to 
Vaughan-Stevens, ‘‘ anak kasih k’luar.” 
This, however, is merely bad (ver- 
nacular) Malay, meaning to “bring 
a child forth” (Z. f. Z. xxviii. 188). 


’ Bartels observes, that from the 
description it is clear that the second of 
the two assistants does not squat but 
must kneel upon the ground, 

8 Bartels points out that this con- 
tradicts what we have already been 
told, viz., that Vaughan - Stevens 
obtained a good deal of his informa- 
tion from professional sage-femmes, and 
that they possessed a special kind of 
hut. 

Zp, HL. XXvill. 188: 

10 [bid, p. 192. 
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The sage-femme possesses a special receptacle called ‘‘chit-nat,” which 
serves at one and the same time for the purification of the child and its 
mother. 

This ‘‘chit-nat” is a segment of bamboo, which has had a piece amounting 
to about half its circumference cut away both at top and bottom. The remaining 
halves have in each case been left, forming projecting spouts, which are rounded 
off at their free ends, and have their straight edges ‘‘toothed” or indented. 
One edge of each of these projections has six, and the other seven such in- 
dentations. The body of the tube is so chosen that the two dividing cuts are 
made next to (z.e, above and below) two adjacent nodes, one of which serves as 
the bottom of the tube, whilst the other (at the top) has been excised. The 
tube has a circumference of 22 cm., and a length of 56.5 cm. excluding, and a 
length of 76 cm. including, the two projections. These latter are decorated with 
two rows of zigzag lines, whilst two double longitudinal stripes run from end to 
end of the body of the tube. One pair of these double stripes is distinguished 
by horizontal cross-lines ; the other pair is connected by a zigzag line. Be- 
tween the adjacent sides of two pairs of stripes further zigzag lines are intro- 
duced. The outlines are distinguished by black and white dots.! 

A special kind of bamboo receptacle, which is equally decorated, is employed 
for filling the ‘‘ chit-nat” with water (Fig. 11). 

[Bartels remarks : ‘‘ This bamboo is only 29 cm. in length by 13.3 cm. in 
circumference. At the top it is cut horizontally through the node (‘between 
two adjacent internodes’), at the bottom just below the next adjacent node, so 
that the node forms the bottom of the receptacle. For half its circumference at 
the top it is cleanly cut, for the other half it is cut in sharp scallops. The 
upper portion (of the tube) is plain, the lower covered all round with black 
and white dots as big as peas. Vaughan-Stevens gives a description of the 
pattern which he says he found on this ‘chit-nat,’ but which, in fact, is not 
to be found on it. He must have confused it with something else. His 
description, however, runs as follows: ‘The figures on this ‘‘chit-nat” are the 
‘‘riong” and ‘‘bétong”’ (?) rattans of the Tabong-story. Commencing at the 
open end, the triangular figures are Tuhan’s finger-prints. The flat (Zegenden) 
crosses with the line bisecting them are the thorns of the ‘‘rotan bétong” 
(<*butong”). This figure represents the ‘‘rotan bétong,” the spirals which run 
along it representing the thorns, and the cross-lines combine the idea of a 
quantity with that of a plant thus crossing itself. Above this in the middle is a 
row of ‘*bétong” thorns, and below that the “‘rotan riong.” The latter’s 
prickles are naturally much shorter. Spirals of white and black (or red) dots 
were scattered throughout the entire pattern, according to custom, but no 
explanation was obtainable.’ ”’] 

A very peculiar implement is employed by the Sakai (Sen-oi) for severing 
the umbilical cord. Three specimens in the Berlin Museum resemble what is 
called a ‘‘ fox-tailed” saw, only that they are much smaller, their length being 
8.4 cm., 9.3 cm., and 9.2 cm. respectively. They are cut out of wood, and 
have an elegant handle, which diminishes down to a small ‘‘talon”-like pro- 
jection, united to a wooden blade, which is furnished on one side with rough 
saw-like teeth from 0.6 to 0.7 cm. deep. One of these knives has a double row 
of saw teeth. This implement is called ‘‘sémika” (‘‘smee-kar”’), and is also 
used for decorating the ‘‘chit-nt,” as described above.” 

The second of the two assistants now lays the patient upon a clean mat and 
then goes out. Her companion meanwhile takes the afterbirth, and (should the 
child prove to be a boy) ties it up in a cloth and suspends it upon a tree, where 
it is left. If, however, the child happens to be a girl, the afterbirth is buried 
somewhere without further ceremony in the neighbourhood of the house. The 


WG Fe 1g, oe Kuhl CORY. 2 [bed. p. 19. 
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reason given for this difference of treatment is that the women are obliged to 
remain in the house, whereas the men lead an open-air life, and do not remain 
in one place like the women.! 

In order to accelerate her recovery the patient has for ten successive days to 
take a warm infusion called ‘‘mérian séjok.” In some cases a bandage of 
beaten tree-bark is applied in the same manner as the ordinary bark loin-cloth. 
This, however, is not always the case.” 

For ten days she is forbidden either to drink, or wash in, cold water. For 
her purification she uses another kind of ‘chit-nat,” though this too has to be 
filled from the bamboo receptacle described above.® 

[Bartels adds, that this ‘‘chit-nat”’ is furnished, like the preceding one, with 
projections at each extremity which extend more than halfway round the 
circumference of the bamboo. The free edges are carved into elegant double 
curves. The bamboo is cut through, as before, in close proximity to the nodes, 
though in this case the receptacle is made from a piece of three internodes 
instead of one. The upper node and the three central ones are excised right 
up to the circumference of the bamboo, the vessel thus forming a simple tube 
as before. The fourth node is retained and serves as the bottom of the vessel. 
It contains a small hole which is, however, probably unintentional. Its length, 
with the projections, amounts to 177 cm., without them to 153 cm., and its 
circumference is 193 cm. ‘The projections in this case are plain, but from end 
to end of the body of the vessel run two longitudinal stripes, one of which is 
barred with horizontal lines, the other is crossed by zigzags. Both bars and 
zigzags each contain four parallel and longitudinal rows of dots, in the 
outer rows the dots being white, whereas in the two inner rows they are 
black. ]4 

The extremity of the umbilical cord falls from the newly-born infant after a 
few days, and is then simply thrown away. 

For a whole lunar month, however, the child is washed every morning with 
water out of a special ‘‘chit-nat” (Fig. 14), which is filled from the bamboo 
receptacle already mentioned. 

[Bartels adds: ‘‘ This particular ‘chit-nat’ differs from the rest in being 
furnished at the lower end with two long prongs. Each of these prongs 
measures 11.4 cm. in length by only 1.7 cm. in breadth, whilst the remainder 
of the vessel measures but 23 cm. in length, with a circumference of 13.8. This 
‘chit-nat’ is cut exactly like those which are formed from a single internode, 
except that it has no projection at the top, and in place of the projection at the 
bottom has the two aforesaid prongs. These latter are plain, but the remainder 
of the vessel is covered with vertical rows of black and pale red dots about as 
big as the tips of the fingers.’’] 

For the mother’s purification a second ‘ chit-nat ” is filled (with water) from the 
bamboo filler, and the sufferer washed with a warm infusion of ‘‘ mérian.’’® 

[Bartels adds: ‘*This ‘chit-nat’ is the longest of them all. Like the 
former, it is cleanly cut round half of its circumference only (at top and 
bottom), and hence it possesses similar projections to those already described. 
These two projections do not exactly correspond to the same two halves of the 
circumference respectively, and hence their long axes do not meet, but run 
parallel to each other. With these projections the receptacle is 185.5 cm. in 
length, without them 157.5 cm., its circumference being 23.5 cm. The free 
edges of the projections are carefully carved and adorned with delicate indenta- 
tions. In other respects, except that of ornamentation, it exactly resembles the 
receptacle already described. As regards its ornamentation, the projections are 


» Ry pilin voaptney IK \s the Malays.— Ridley. 
2 Ibid. p. 196. ‘*Mérian” is Das- 32. f; LaxSyill. 196. 
sochela bracteata, and is also used by 4 [bid p. 197. 5 Ibid. p. 194. 
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decorated with cross-lines, which have oblique lines running between them, 
whilst a longitudinal stripe, interrupted only by the cross-lines, runs from end to 
end of the body of the receptacle on either side. As in other cases, the 
outlines are distinguished by black and white dots.”] 

Should the mother die during confinement, and the child be either still-born 
or die immediately afterwards, they are both wrapped in one shroud and laid in 
one grave together, the child being placed on the mother’s breast, with its face 


downwards. ! 


For the five or six days following her confinement the patient is only per- 


mitted to eat Caladiums or yams,? rice, and bananas. 


spiced broth are very strictly forbidden. 


Chillies and hot highly- 


The mother, after delivery, is usually able to move freely about the house 
again within five or six hours. After three days she is fit to go out again as usual.3 
The Sakai (Blandas) mothers often pluck out the wing and tail-feathers of 
young hornbills which the men have procured, and give their infants the guill- 


ends to suck. 


This not only entertains and quiets the children, but in some 


undefined way is believed to bring them good luck. 

For travelling short distances the children are carried astride the mother’s 
hip. The Sakai sling up their small children on the hut-wall (in a basket or 
hammock made of bast ®) for two or three hours together, so long as there is no 


fear of tigers.? 


For sleeping the mother lays her infant across her breast, taking care, how- 
ever, to make the position as comfortable as possible for the child.§ 

Of the fruitfulness of Sakai women, Vaughan-Stevens remarks that it appeared 
to be a general rule that out of about six children one would be still-born, and 
two of the remainder would die within the first three years. 

Those women who have only one or two children, especially if one of the 
latter is born after a long interval, are, however, as a rule, successful with them. 

The largest number of children (in one family), to take a single example, was 
sixteen, out of which twelve died before they reached maturity, and of these 


seven died before they were a year old. 


Five of them were boys and eleven girls. 


Child-bearing generally continues up to the age of about forty-two years, 


tZ. 7. £. xxvii. 196. [It is not 
quite clear whether this refers to the 
Sakai or to some other tribe. ] 

2 Vaughan-Stevens here has ‘‘ kadi,” 
a mistake for ‘‘k’ladi,” a kind of 
yam. 

oS Mes Tis sa pte Moye 

Bartels here adds that, as Vaughan- 
Stevenshas already told us that the Sakai 
women remain out of sight for fourteen 
days after delivery, he may be speak- 
ing here of some former custom. It 
may, however, I think, be safely said 
that there rarely is a fourteen days’ 
limit amongst any of these savage 
tribes. The husband’s difficulties are, 
in his wife’s absence, so much in- 
creased, that he would certainly not 
permit so unnecessarily protracted a 
seclusion, even if the woman herself 
desired it, which she would certainly 
not do, 

Poffo I 


XXVlii. . 201. Another 


Sakai ceremony described by Vaughan- 
Stevens as following birth is the 
fumigation of the child by swinging it 
through the smoke of a large fire. See 
Vaughan-Stevens, iii. 107. 

OP Zeiten KXVAL 2 OOs 

6 For a description of a Sakai ham- 
mock - cradle, see Vaughan - Stevens 
in Z f. &, xxix. 190, Vaughan- 
Stevens attaches, however, a quite 
exaggerated importance to the fact 
that the pole from which the cradle 
was slung was not made fast, but 
oscillated to and fro on the top of the 
partition walls. This arrangement is 
found in many parts of the Peninsula, 
and, so far from being at all extra- 
ordinary, is simply due to the exercise 
of common sense, there being no reason 
whatever why the pole should be made 
fast. 

Cp jh, IB Fo Mab PLO) ks 

8 [bid. p. 202. 
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though there was one case in which a woman gave birth to a child at fifty.? 
Elsewhere we are informed that the average number of children in a Sakai family 
is four.” 


NAME-GIVING. 


In writing of the ‘‘tuang-tuang ” (‘‘tuntong”) ceremony as performed by the 
Sakai, Vaughan-Stevens says : ‘The children received their names from their 
parents in accordance with dreams, in which there appeared, for instance, either the 
floor of a hut, the track of a tiger in the jungle, a tree, insect, river, or the like.” 

According to the same authority, the name of each individual is represented 
by the pattern of the headband which he (or she) wears. His account, however, 
is neither altogether clear nor altogether consistent. He says: ‘‘The patterns 
painted on the headband (worn by the Sakai) represent the name of the indi- 
vidual. They are worn by men and women alike, but not by those who are 
unmarried, and who are not yet therefore entered into the tribe.” $ 


NAME-BURNING. 


The magician exercised great power over the tribe through the fact that he 
could deprive a recalcitrant member of the tribe of his (or her) “‘name.” In 
such a case the magician went in full state to the house of the offender, and there 
solemnly burned the headband of the person concerned, who by this means was 
completely excluded from the clan. Should, however, the rehabilitation of the 
offender be desired, the medicine-man, after first painting a new headband with 
the same pattern as before, went (accompanied by all his colleagues then living 
in the settlement) into the house of the penitent, who afterwards gave a feast. 

Formerly there were many figures for the patterns, which followed, however, 
no fixed rule. The objects represented were those offered by the jungle, but the 
exact forms were very much left to fancy, and the colour of the patterns was 
fugitive. The bands thus painted were only worn for one particular festive occa- 
sion, and were then thrown away. 


In speaking of some fifteen Sakai women, whom 
he saw at Kampong Langkor on S. Kerbu, De la 
Croix says that almost all of them carried a child 
astride of their hips.° 


1 Z. f: Ew XXVill, 202: because they very often accompany the 


2 Vaughan-Stevens, lil, 102. 

3 Z, f. Z, xxvi. 161, 162, where we 
read: ‘‘As the painted headbands 
might only be worn on special occa- 
sions, the black lines (or ‘demon ’- 
lines) were not retained on the head- 
bands of the lay members of the com- 
munity (of either sex), and only the red 
pattern with black dots was allowed.” 

But, on the other hand, cp. p. 163, 
where we are told that ‘‘the women 
wear no figures on their headbands, 


men on the chase in order to bring 
home the booty or to seek roots on the 
way ; and whenever they stay at home 
they are recognised by the demons, 
who have previously seen them in 
their husbands’ company, as protected 
by the patterns of the latter” (!). 

And yet again, on p. 162, we are 
told that the women wore headbands 
though only on occasion, 

Ze VIRAL OS 

© De la Groix, p,) 336, 
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II].—Jaxun. 


Blandas.—Of the birth-customs of the Blandas no 
account is yet to hand. I have, however, at different 
times, when visiting their encampments, taken down 
some of the charms employed against Birth-demons, 
of which the following are specimens :— 


CHARM AGAINST THE LANGSUIR. 


Langhui, Langhua ! 

Your beak is stumpy, 

Your feathers are cloth of silk, 

Your eyes are ‘‘crab’s-eye”’ beans, 

Your heart a young areca-nut, 

Your blood thread in water, 

Your veins the thread for binding on cock’s-spurs, 
Your bones twigs of the giant bamboo, 

Your tail a fan from China. 


Descend, O Venom,? ascend Neutraliser, 

Neutralise the Venom in the bones, neutralise it in the veins, 
Neutralise it in the joints, 

Neutralise it within the house, neutralise it within the jungle. 
Descend, O Venom, ascend Neutraliser, 

And lock up this Langsuir. 

Descend, O Venom, ascend Neutraliser. 


Whilst repeating this charm rub the sufferer 
(‘‘sapu-kan orang sakit itu”) with the leaves or the 
root (“isi”) of the ‘ kélmoyang.” ® 

The Langhui is a birth-demon corresponding to 
the Malay Langsuir (there probably being a close 
philological connexion, if not identity, between the 
two names). The Malay Langsuir is believed to be 
a demon which has sprung from the ghost of a woman 
who has died in child-birth, The description appears 
to fit some kind of night-hawk or owl. 

Another charm which I obtained from the Blandas 
was indended to subdue not only the Langsuir, but 


1 The idea is that a spirit may be 3 May be either Chamecladon, 
controlled if the elements of its (sup- Momalomena, or Alpinia conchigera, 
posed) origin are known. Griff. (Scztaminee) ; probably the 


2 /.e. pain. latter = Mal. *‘lengkuas ranting.” 
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the Bajang, a familiar spirit well known to the Malays 
and Blandas alike. 


CHARM AGAINST THE BAJANG. 


OM, O Bajang Langsuir, 

Thou sprangest from a woman that died in childbirth ; 
O Bajang Langsuir, 

Thou betel-quid of Baginda Ali. 


The reference to Baginda Ali is due to the super- 
ficial Mohammedan influences, which have reached 
the Blandas through the medium of the Malays. 

Yet another charm given me by the Blandas was 
intended for exorcising the Polong, a familiar demon 
which is classed with the Bajang and Pélésit of 
the Malays. 


CHARM AGAINST THE POLONG. 


As the chisel is broken, as the adze-helve is broken, 

Broken in chiselling this fallen tree-trunk, 

Even so break the bones of your jaws, the strings of your tongue, 
And [only] when I retire, may ye go forward. 

Ye who came from the sea, return to the sea, 

Ye who came from the crags, return to the crags, 

Ye who came from the soil, return to the soil, 

Thence is it that ye sprang, O Familiar Demons. 


The Pontianak is a birth-demon of a different 
kind, and this charm too I picked up from the 
Blandas. 


CHARM AGAINST THE PONTIANAK. 


O Pontianak, still-born one, 

Die and be crushed ’neath the banked-up roadway ! 
[Here are] bamboos,! both long and short, 

For cooking the Pontianak, Jin, and Langsuir. 
Remain, Pontianak, among the Tree-shoots ! 
Remain, O Jin, among the Epiphytes ! 

And lodge not here, O Langsuir ! 

Lodge not here, O Jin! 

Lodge not here, O Pontianak ! 


! A comparison with Malay charms, a child who has died at or before birth. 
from which this is evidently borrowed, The two bamboo-vessels, the long and 
shows that ‘“‘buloh”(= bamboo) is prob- the short, are naturally required, the 
ably the correct reading. The Lang- long one for cooking the liver of the 
suir is, as has been said, the ghost of mother, the shorter for that of the 
a mother who has died in childbirth; child, the ‘‘ Jin” being probably inter- 
the Pontianak or Matianak, that of polated. Cp. Malay Magic, p. 320. 


= 
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Lodge not here, O Deep-forest Demon ! 

Lodge not here, O Jungle Demon ! 

O Jungle Demon, return to thy jungle, 

O Deep-forest Demon, return to thy Forest-depths.! 


The last of these charms collected from the 
Blandas was employed for exorcising the “ Caul- 
demon,” when the caul was being removed. 


CHARM AGAINST THE CAUL-DEMON.?2 


Shoots of Salak-palm, shoots of Ranggam-palm ; 
Caul like a bridle, Caul like a casting-net ; 

Caul that art bound, now be thou loosened ; 

Caul that art tied up, be thou unloosened ; 

Caul that art noosed, be thou unloosened ; 

Caul that art anchored, be thou unloosened ; 
Caul-fiend that lodgest here, be thou unloosened ; 
O fiends and devils, be ye unloosened ; 

O fiends from the Forest-depths, be ye unloosened ; 
O fiends from the Pér’pat Rock, be ye unloosened ; 
O fiends from the Banyan Hill, be ye unloosened ; 
O fiends from the Kémpas-tree, be ye unloosened ; 
O Caul-spirit, Demon that cam’st from the ocean, 
From Levin and Lightning, from drizzling and mizzling Rain, 
Return to Malim Putih, to Malim Sidi, 

*Tis not by me that this caul is unloosened, 

But by Malim Putih, by Malim Sidi. 


BesisiicAmong the Besisi (of the Kuala Langat 
District) the traditional hire of the sage-femme was 
two dollars in money, “or a white jacket.” If no 
person of professional experience was obtainable, her 
place would be usually taken by the invalid’s mother 
or even her husband. The mother’s mosquito-curtain 
was decorated all round with the leaf-hangings used 
on all ceremonial occasions, and when the child was 
born the mother underwent a ceremonial bathing, and 
would then be brought out from time to time and 
seated with her back to the fire and kept extravagantly 
warm—‘ roasted,” as it is called, a practice which is 
found among the Malays. An infusion was also made 


Opi. 53. 2 The Caul-demon was believed to lick up the sufferer’s blood. 
3 Both known to the Malays in connexion with To’ Batara (or ‘‘ Pétala”’) 
Guru, the Malay name of Shiva (see Malay Magic, p. 85). 
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from the roots of a creeper called “akar mérian,”’* 
and was administered to her as a potion, and this 
course was continued for about five or ten days, after 
which the woman would resume her ordinary avoca- 
tions. 

Mantra.—Upon the birth-customs of the Mantra 
Borie remarks that their children are delivered and 
cared for in the usual manner; a few days after birth 
the head of the child is shaved; it is not the object 
of any superstition until it is old enough to be able to 
distinguish its father and mother. If the child is ill 
they rub it with lime and turmeric. As to the mother, 
she remains in the house several days after her con- 
finement. When she is strong enough to resume the 
ordinary occupations of the household, she must first 
purify herself by bathing, and by doing so she acquires 
the right to re-appear.’ 

In addition we are told by Logan that when a 
Mantra mother was in labour, a cup of water was 
charmed and administered to her. The juice of 
certain leaves (“‘pamanto” and ‘“‘pamadam”’) was given 
to the child, while a charm was repeated.2 A name 
was given to the child at the moment the umbilical cord 
was cut, and this was retained until marriage, when a 
second name (‘“gélar”) was bestowed, which was 
ever afterwards used in lieu of the first. These 
customs, however, were not inflexible. The _ birth- 
name was sometimes superseded (as being unlucky) 
before marriage, when misfortunes happened to the 
child, and the second name of the parents frequently 
gave place to the name of the eldest child with the 


1 Dissocheta bracteata. which is in the Mantra dialect, is 
2 Borie (tr. Bourien), pp. 80, probably not quite accurate, and the 
$1. sense is therefore uncertain, though a 


3 Logan’s version of this charm, good deal can be made out. 
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prefix Pa’ (Father) or Ma’ (Mother). The latter 
was considered a peculiarly pleasing mode of address, 
parental feeling being no doubt found, in many cases, 
to be stronger than personal vanity. A_ similar 
custom prevailed amongst the Malays of Naning, 
Rembau, and the states of the interior, and had been 
probably imported from Sumatra, from whence this 
portion of the Peninsula was directly colonised. In 
this connexion Logan observes that the importance of 
proper names in carrying us back to remote times 
in a people’s history, is well known to the antiquary 
in Europe. Amongst those aboriginal tribes of the 
Peninsula whose native language has nearly dis- 
appeared before the modern Malay, the inquirer often 
finds in the names of places and men the principal 
monuments of antiquity. It is probable that these 
names are really words of a language once spoken, 
although the significance of most of them has been 
lost... The examples of names which he collected 
(and which included the names of all the relatives and 
acquaintances of his informant) Logan regarded as 
an additional proof of the fact that neither Hinduism 
nor Islamism has impressed these tribes, save in some 
cases in a slight and superficial manner. No people 
ever zealously embraced these religions, without the 
names of the gods of the former and the prophet and 
apostles of the latter being largely appropriated by them. 
Lists of Malayan names exhibit many Mohammedan 
and a few Hindu ones, but the greater number are 
pure Malayan or ante-Malayan.’ 

Finally we have evidence of the Malayan practice 
of “roasting” the mother in the statement that the 


1 7.1. A. vol. i. p. 323-* 2 Ibid. pp. 323,* 324.* 
VOL. II c 
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Mantra placed the wife near the fire in order to drive 
away the evil spirits who were believed to drink 
human blood whenever they could find it.’ 

Benua-Jakun.—Of the Benua we are informed that 
the wife’s mother generally acted as midwife, but 
when absent the husband himself supplied her place. 
At birtha string to which pieces of turmeric, ‘‘bunglei,” 
etc., were fastened, was bound round the neck of the 
infant as a charm. During the third month of preg- 
nancy the magician or “ Poyang ” visited the mother, 
performed certain ceremonies, and bound a charm 
round her waist in order that all might go well with 
her and the child. On the occasion of the birth of 
the first-born child a feast was generally given by the 
tribe.” 


By Vaughan-Stevens we are told that the magzczan attending at a birth 
crouches beside the reclining woman and massages her, repeating an incantation 
as he does so. 

From the same authority we learn that a decoction believed to alleviate 
birth-pains was made from three roots the ‘‘ white” and the ‘‘black ramuyan,” 
and the ‘‘ péranchu,” which are boiled and administered as a potion. Vaughan- 
Stevens adds that the Benua women were, as a rule, three days in labour ; and that 
after delivery they were required to lie down for ten days, during which time they 
were attended by other married women. One child out of ten in the present genera- 
tion was said to die within three days ; and nearly half the remainder (especially the 
girls) before puberty. The supply of milk from the mother was very small indeed, 
and the child continued to suck until the mother’s breasts were dry.4 

The knife used by the Benua for severing the umbilical cord was made from the 
hard exterior of a segment of bamboo. It was a sliver measuring 36.5 cm. in length 
by I cm. in breadth. At one end the sliver was indented and truncated just above 


1 J. Lf, A, vol, 1. pp.. 270,271. This 
practice is also found among the Besisi 
(g.v. ante, p. 15). 

2 J.J. A. vol. i. pp. 270, 271. Cp. 
Newbold, vol. 11. pp. 406-407: ‘‘No 
assistance is rendered, except occasion- 
ally by the husband, if present, during 
the act of parturition ; not even by one 
of the sex ; nor is any preparation made 
to alleviate the pangs. . . . An extract 
only, procured from the root and leaves 
of a shrub called, by the Jakun, 
‘saluseh,’ or ‘ puwar,’ is given towards 
the end of the period of gestation, and 


continued at intervals until the accouche- 
ment isover. In protracted cases, the 
woman is laid upon her stomach, anda 
fire kindled near her to excite the pains. 
In order to facilitate the expulsion of 
the afterbirth, she is made to stand over 
the fire. Seven days afterwards, the 
mother performs ablutions, and returns 
to her conjugal duties.”  ‘* Puar” is 
the name of many wild gingers (Scéta- 
mMmine@) : SCe P. 13, #2. 3, ante. For ‘‘sa- 
luseh” read ‘‘salusoh,” cp. p. 25, z7fra. 

3 Vaughan-Stevens, ii. 143. 

4 V.B.G. A. xxiv. 468. 
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an internode ; at the other end it was cut through at right angles to its axis and 
sharpened at the edge. Vaughan-Stevens adds that the operation was performed 
by a woman of the tribe without any special ceremony.! 


Name-giving. 


Names are sometimes given at birth, but in such 
cases are changed at the age of puberty.” 


Treatment of Children. 


Benua mothers carry their children in a sling of 
bark-cloth, which is passed over the child’s back, over 
one of the mother’s shoulders, and under the other, 
the ends being knotted.® 

When the child is too small to hold on by embracing 


‘the mother’s neck with its arms, it is carried behind 


her back, with its legs clasping her body. It is never 
carried on the hip, except in cases where the practice 
may have been learnt from the Malays.‘ 

The food (of the Benua children) was eked out with 
hog’s grease from about the third or fourth day of 
their existence. This might be owing to the habit of 
not weaning children till they were two, three, or even 
sometimes four years of age. It was no uncommon 
spectacle to see an infant of a few weeks and a fat 
nursling of two years at the breast together. Indulged 
as the children were during their infancy, they had no 
sooner arrived at an age when their labour was of the 
least use, than they were made to assist their parents 


1 Z. f. E. xxviii. 190. In the same 
context a wooden knife, assigned 
to the ‘Orang Utan,” and used for the 
same purpose, is described. It had the 
general shape of a common kitchen 
knife, and measured 26.5 cm. in length, 
its blade was 1.6 cm. in breadth, and 
the back of the blade was 3 cm. thick. 


tN ATA VOle ep a2 7.0: 
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4 Jé¢d. But this begs the question. 
If the Benua-Jakun, as there seems 
every reason to believe, are mainly of 
Malayan origin, there seems no reason 
why the custom should not be in- 
digenous among them. 
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in different employments. The effect of this train- 
ing was that the young Benua men and women were 
highly robust and active compared with the Malays, 
and capable of enduring with cheerfulness an amount 
of labour from which the latter would shrink.* 

Jakun.— We now come to the Jakun, properly so- 
called, of whose birth-customs, Captain Begbie, an 
old writer on the Peninsula, observed that when a 
woman was in labour, the Jakun took a round piece 
of wood, which they fastened at both ends in a shed. 
The woman was laid upon this, face downwards and 
pressing upon the abdomen, until the child was born. 
Meanwhile the husband kindled a fire before her, 
which was supposed to be of essential service, and 
performed the office of midwife; and after the child 
was born, the woman was put close to the fire. To 
this account the same writer added that the Jakun 
named their children simply from the tree under which 
they happened to be brought forth.’ 

On the other hand, Favre has recorded that no 
assistance was ordinarily given to lying-in Jakun 
women ; their physicians or Pawangs were not per- 
mitted to appear in such circumstances, and midwives 
were not known amongst them. It was reported that 
in several tribes, the children, as soon as born, were 
carried to the nearest rivulet, washed and brought 
back to the house, where a fire was kindled, upon 
which incense or benzoin was thrown, when the child 
was passed over it several times. Favre adds that 
we know from history that the practice of passing 
children over fire was in all times much practised 
among heathen nations; and that it is still practised 
in China and other places. A few days after the birth 


1]. LAIN ig py 2076 2 Begbie, pp. 13, 14. 
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of the child, the father gave him a name, which was 
usually taken from the name of some tree, fruit, or 


_ colour.’ 


Food-taboos. 


A considerable number of food-taboos are found 
among the Jakun; e.g. among the tribes dwelling on 
the Madek River in Johor, of whom D. F. A. Hervey 
has related a curious superstition that prevailed among 
them, which, so long as the children were unable to 
walk, prevented their parents from using as food 
certain fish and animals, but as soon as the little ones 
had acquired the use of their legs, this restriction was 
removed, and the parents were once more able to 
indulge in what had so long been forbidden (‘ pan- 
tang”’). Should this superstition fail to be complied 
with, and should any parent eat of any of the forbidden 
creatures during this period of restriction, the children 
were supposed to be liable to an illness called “biisong,” 
which arises, according to the Malays, from “ swollen 
stomach ” (“ prit kémbong”).? The following-was the 
list of fish and animals which were forbidden under the 
above circumstances :— 

Fisu.—The ‘“ndm,” the ‘“ bégahak,” the ‘“ séng- 
arat,” the “‘toman,” and the “ sébarau.” 

Animats.—Deer of all kinds, both the sambhur 
(“rusa”) and roe-deer (“kijang”); chevrotins, e.g. 
the mouse-deer (‘‘p’landok”), and the ‘“napoh” ; 
the wild pig (the “ jokot” and the “ babi”) ; fowls and 
eggs; the lace lizard (“biawak”), the large water-lizard 
(“gériang”); the land-tortoise (‘‘kira-kira”), and a 
variety of the preceding called ‘‘baning,” which is larger 


17. I. A. vol. ii. p. 264. dropsical inflammation of the stomach 
2 Hervey describes this as aspecies (ascites), the symptoms being accurately 
of diarrhea. It is, however, rather a described by the Malay phrase. 
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and has a flatter shell; the “ biaku,” resembling the 
“pényu tuntong ” (szc, ?, the freshwater turtle), a small 
tortoise called ‘“jahtk,” etc.’ 

The rest of this account of Jakun birth-customs is 
taken mainly from the German publications embody- 
ing the work of Vaughan-Stevens. 


BIRTH-CUSTOMS.?2 


Enceinte Jakun women, unlike the Sakai, withdraw when strangers (even if 
members of their own race) are present, and hence, though not perhaps in- 
tentionally, they attract much more attention than the Sakai women, who do not 
trouble themselves about their condition.? 

A Jakun husband, if he can avoid it, never goes out of the sight of his wife, 
when she is in this condition. This circumstance often causes difficulties when 
men are wanted either as bearers or guides. Through the presence of the man the 
well-being of the child in the mother’s body is believed to be somehow furthered. 


A Jakun woman during pregnancy occasionally carries with her a shell-shaped 
piece of wood to protect her unborn child.* 

Another Jakun custom was that a bundle of ijok (‘‘ejoo”) fibres were hung 
up in a public place, in order to warn passers-by that there was a woman in 


travail in close proximity. 


These ijok fibres consist of the black fibrous covering 
of the base of the leaf-stalk of the sugar-palm (Avenga). 


Bundles of these fibres, 


as big as a child’s head, were always kept by the women in readiness for such a 


purpose. 


Any man who saw this sign would at once turn back again.® 


The treatment of the umbilical cord consisted in measuring it off from the 
child’s navel to its knee, and there tying it fast with a string (preparatory to 


severing it).§ 

S/S RAMA Ss See Oey 1INOVN OS, ep: 
120, 

2 2. f. E. xxviii. 185-198. 

° Vaughan - Stevens adds that the 
Jakun women during pregnancy are in 
no way restricted as to diet. This 
statement, however, is certainly in- 
correct, the fact that their diet is re- 
stricted having been observed by D. F. 
A. Hervey and others. 

Vaughan - Stevens seems to have 
considered this ‘‘shell-shaped” piece of 
wood as something unusual, but there 
can be little or no doubt that what he 
saw was the ordinary ‘‘ waist ornament” 
(shaped like a fan-shell or a heart as 
the case may be, made either of wood, 
coconut-shell, or silver, according to 
the parents’ means) that is worn by 
female children up to the age of five 
or six, and which may easily have 
been carried by the mother as a 
charm in anticipation. 

5 Z,f. E. xxviii. 188. 

6 [bid. p. 189. 


Bartels does not seem to have quite 
caught the point of Vaughan-Stevens’s 
remarks here. The meaning of the 
passage (as personal investigations have 
shown) is that the exact point at which 
the cord ought to be severed is deter- 
mined by measuring off it a length 
equal to the child’s thigh-bone (hip to 
knee)—this standard of measurement 
giving the point required. I may add 
that it is not at all clear from the con- 
text of what tribe Vaughan-Stevens is 
here speaking. The remark has been 
introduced with other matter concerning 
the O. Laut, but evidently in error, 
as it contradicts the statement about the 
O. Laut on page 191 (line 18). It 
must, however, as it is identical with 
the Malay custom, either refer to some 
Malayizing or Malayan tribe, probably 
to the Jakun. I think, indeed, there 
can be very little doubt that it refers to 
these latter, as it thus gives effect to 
the otherwise pointless remark on 
page 191 of the same passage. 
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If the child be a boy, the umbilical cord is then tied to one of his father’s 
‘*throwing stones,” preferably to one with which his father has already killed 
anenemy. It is then dipped in sea-water and washed, and hung up to dry in 
the smoke. When dry it is carefully guarded, together with the stone, until the 
boy is grown up. At his marriage the stone is made over to him to be carefully 
kept, since such a stone never misses its mark.1 


SEx OmeEns.? 


In order to ascertain the probable sex of an expected child the Jakun women 
wait until they dream of a certain number, a circumstance which invariably 
occurs, since they retire to rest filled with expectation of it. 

For the (successive) number of nights thus dreamed of (commencing with the 
next night that follows that of the dream onwards), the woman sits up the whole 
night (in company with as many female friends of riper years as she likes) until 
(between sunset and sunrise) she hears the cry or note of some particular bird or 
beast. The first cry plainly heard by the entire company decides whether the 
expected infant is to be a boy or a girl. If the cry is heard on the right side of 
the company, it will be a boy, if on the left, a girl. If, on the other hand, the cry 
clearly comes from the front and not from the sides, great tribulation prevails, 
since the child will not live to grow up. Since, however, the wish is father to 
the thought, this is seldom, if ever, reported as occurring. But worst of all is 
the cry heard from behind, which indicates that the child will either be still-born 
or will die shortly after birth. In such a case an exclamation of pain from all 
present warns the husband to rise and drive away the unwelcome originator of 
the cry. When this has been done and the cry is heard again either on the right 
hand or the left, the danger is averted. 

Since, however, according to the older rules, the houses of the women always 
had the sea behind them, the younger people would declare positively that it was 
the sea that had made the noise in question, and that the women had made 
a mistake. Or else the husband entered his boat and rowed in the direction of 
the cry, and since it could only have been that of a bird, he hunted it back for 
some distance towards the side, so that it might be heard from the side again, 
and the expectant mother might be calmed. The husband had the power of 
averting the evil, so long as he only drove it sidewards away from the front, 
should it happen that his wife would not accept the well-meant fictions of her 
female friends, to the effect that the cry came from the required direction.* 

If, as may be taken for certain, the Jakun once really believed in these 
omens, they have certainly outgrown them in most cases at the present day. 
It is quite possible that they may still trouble some of the women, but from the 
fact that these well-meant fictions on the part of the woman’s friends are admitted 
to be such, it may be inferred that the retention of the ceremony at present has little 
more than the strength of ancient custom. Moreover, its retention may perhaps 
be further favoured by the fact that on the following day there is given a small 
feast to which all the neighbours are invited. This feast is called the ‘Little 
Forage,” whilst the richer and more complete banquet which follows the birth of 
the child is called the ‘‘ Big Forage.” The marriage feast again is called, zder 
alia, the ‘‘ Double Forage,” and the funeral repast the ‘‘ Last Forage.” ® 

Before leaving this subject it is interesting to record the Jakun belief that 
phosphorescent jelly-fishes in the sea were the wandering souls of men awaiting 
the impending birth of a child in order to try and enter its body.® 

The practice of abortion was well understood by the Jakun women. It was 
procured in order to avoid the labour which the bringing-up of the child would 
entail. It was, however, very seldom practised, for if it was discovered by the 


EZ. f2 2. XKVI. 195. 2 [bid. p. 185-187. 3 Jbid. p. 185. 
4 Tbid. 5 Thid. 8 bid. p. 187. 
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husband, he had the right of giving his wife a sound drubbing with a club, and if 
in such a case he accidentally killed her, he was not brought to justice for doing 
so. In the case of a premature delivery, a sort of council of sage-femmes or 
elderly women might be called to try whether the woman had procured abortion. 
If she were found guilty, she was delivered over to her husband for punishment. 
He was not, however, compelled to punish her, and if he forbore, she escaped 
without a penalty.! 

When an unmarried Jakun girl had recourse to procuring abortion, she 
entirely lost all position and status in the clan. She was despised by the other 
women, and scorned as a bride by the men; and finally she exposed herself to 
the disgrace of being chastised by her parents.? 

No cranial deformation is practised by the Jakun. ‘‘ The heads of the 
children are left in their natural shape and are not compressed in any way.” 3 

The average number of children born to a Jakun is three.* 


TREATMENT OF CHILDREN,® 


The Jakun never leave their little children alone, as the other tribes do. 
Wherever the parents go, the mother carries the child, the father helping her 
when there are several children, and she has no female relation or friend at hand 
to assist. 

The Jakun women carry their children slung at their backs in a sling made 
either of cotton stuff or bark-cloth. The sling is passed round the lower part of 
the child’s body and back and over the mother’s breast, an additional strip being 
frequently passed round the mother’s forehead. 

The child’s legs are turned upwards towards the front, in line with the 
mother’s hips. 

If the child wants to suck, it is pulled round to the breast, and not fed (as 
among the Sakai) by throwing the breast over the shoulder—except perhaps in a 
very few cases when the breasts of a Jakun mother who has given birth to a 
very numerous progeny have become abnormally developed. A Jakun child 
may also be seen sucking with its head pushed forward under the mother’s arm. 

The Jakun women declare that in former times they never carried their 
children on their hips as the Sakai and Malay women do. Now, however, they 
have adopted the practice, which they have borrowed, as in so many other cases, 
from the tribes in their vicinity.® 

The Jakun seen by Vaughan-Stevens declared that they (like the O. Laut) 
had never seen twins. If twins were to be born, they would be regarded as an 
advantage, since later on there would be two children to help with the work. 
The father, however, would feel an uncertainty, as to whether some other man 
had not helped him.? 

Vaughan-Stevens describes another almost obsolete custom of the Jakun 
women, which is still, however (he says), occasionally practised. This is that 
whenever a Jakun woman loses her first-born, if the latter happens to be a boy, 
she pulls off the wrapper of cloth which she wears by way of undergarment and 
puts on a loin-cloth of tree-bark in its place. Over this bark girdle cotton-cloth 
might be worn, but the bark-cloth must be worn immediately next the skin, and 
that until a full month had elapsed since the child’s death, after which it might 
be discontinued.§ 


1 Z.f. E. xxviii. 186. mentioned, however. 
2 Thid. * Vaughan-Stevens, iii. 102. 
3 bid. xxix. 189. From the con- 5 Z. f. £. xxviii. 199-201. 
text this passage appears to apply to 6 Jbid. p. 200. 
the Jakun. The name of the race * bid. 


co 


referred to in this connexion is not Lbid, p. 199. 
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Oranc Laut or SEA-JAKUN. 


0. Laut, S’letar.— The solitary statement that we 
possess as to the birth customs of the Orang Laut, 
S’letar is to the effect that their children were only 
welcomed to the world by the mother’s joy. 

0. Laut, Sabimba.—Logan informs us that among 
the Sabimba the husband alone assisted at births. 
To aid parturition a decoction of “sdlusoh” leaves 
was administered, and blowing out of the mouth 
(‘‘ sémboran ”) was also practised as among the Malays. 
A fire was kindled near the mother to scare away 
evil spirits. A decoction of the leaves of the 
‘““méngkuas” was also given to the mother. The 
umbilical cord was cut with a knife or sliver of rattan 
(‘“‘sémbilu rotan”), and powdered turmeric applied. On 
the third day the mother was bathed in water mixed 
with a decoction of ‘“‘kamaso” leaves, followed by an 
application of the juice of limes. She then resumed 
her wanderings in the jungle in search of food, her 
child being bound closely under her arm with its mouth 
to the breast. It did not receive a name till it wasa 
few months old. The children of the Sabimba were 
never beaten.” 

0. Laut, Muka Kuning.—Of the Muka Kunings we 
are told that a midwife (‘‘bidan”) assisted at births, and 
received four thousand rattans on the first occasion of 
the kind in the family, three thousand on the second, 
two thousand on the third, and a thousand for any 
subsequent birth. The only medicine employed was 
a decoction of the bark of ‘“‘kayu pangar,” which was 
administered to the mother, and a decoction of the 
root which was given to the child.’ 


ED slate VOU te pe 344% 2 Tbid. p. 298. 3 bid. p. 338*. 
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O. Laut, Beduanda Kallang.—At child-birth among 
the Beduanda Kallang the mother drank a decoction 
of the leaves of mangrove trees (“bakau”) that had 
fallen from the trees and floated on the water, and 
the child was given a little of the expressed juice of 
the fruit of the “k’luna.”? 

Orang Laut (no locality specified).—The rest of this 
account of the birth-customs of the Orang Laut in 
general is taken from Vaughan-Stevens, who gives no 
means of identifying the tribe. 


Each family group of the Orang Laut contains one or more old women who 
follow the profession of sage-femme. Their status varies, and they are paid by 
means of a present.? 

When delivery took place on board a boat, the space available was naturally 
very restricted. Hence the patient was either supported in an upright position 
or laid face downwards upon one of the boat’s transoms which had been tem- 
porarily broadened by the addition of cross-pieces. Behind the patient squatted 
a woman, who held her fast at the back, whilst a second, whose duty it was to 
receive the child, and also to wash it as soon as it was born, sat in the bottom 
of the boat. 

The Orang Laut cut off the umbilical cord shorter than the Jakun. Their 
standard of measurement is three ‘‘ breadths ” of the bamboo knife used for the 
operation, the blade of the latter being required to be of the same breadth as the 
sage-femme’s middle finger.* 

Among the Orang Laut the mother half an hour after her confinement washes 
herself in the sea, and after a few days returns to her duties. In a case which 
they regard as being so natural, the Orang Laut apply no special treatment ; 
for about a month, however, the mother has the region of the abdomen bound 
round with a cloth skirt (‘‘sarong”) in place of the loin-cloth which up to that 
time she had been wearing.® 

A considerable amount of noise is made by the O. Laut as soon as a child is 
born to them. All present unite in shouting and in beating anything which will 
make a noise, the greater din that it makes the better. The hubbub lasts for about 
ten minutes at the shortest to half an hour at the longest, and is especially intended 
to scare away any evil spirits which might otherwise attack either mother or child. 
As soon, however, as the cord is cut, the demons are thought to have lost their 
opportunity. In the intervals of the din the old woman who has assisted at the 
delivery blows upon the child, but this, however, is no charm, or at least is not so 
regarded by the O. Laut.® 

According to the Orang Laut, the flying lizards of the Peninsula look out for 
births, and cause young newly-arrived souls to enter into the bodies of new-born 
children, by which means they at once obtain possession of their future 
embodiments. They regard these flying lizards as subordinate to the great blind 
Flying Lizard of their legends, which keeps watch over the [Life-] stone, for 


Lalor VOloisepsgOO! 5 [bid. p. 198. 
29Z jf. Xvi LOA LOS 6 [bid. p. 192. Stic. The practice of 
: Lbid. p. 189. blowing upon the child is, of course, 


Lhd, p. 191. a wide-spread magic ceremony. 
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which express purpose the Creator made it. They have the power of flying from 
earth to the unknown Void in order to make arrangements with this Lizard-chief 
of theirs. No Orang Laut will kill these small reptiles, since its companions (he 
believes) would be sure to avenge its death, by refraining from pointing out the 
next born child of the offender to the soul which had been appointed for it.1 
Moreover, these small flying lizards have the power of turning themselves 
into crocodiles at will. The crocodile and the shark are regarded as brothers, 
and whenever a flying lizard learns from its Chief that any person’s stone (re- 
presenting his soul) is soiled and buried, the former is commissioned to convey 
the order for the death-penalty to the person concerned, and to execute it. This 
mission it accomplishes either in its own shape or in that of a snake (whose form 
it can assume at will when on land), in that of a crocodile (when it is in the water), 
or through any other agent whatsoever. Hence whenever an Orang Laut dies 
from the bite of a snake, or is seized by acrocodile or shark (the most probable 
forms of death according to their manner of living), or sucked down and drowned 


_through some invisible agency, the Orang Laut all agree that it was the doing of 


the small flying lizard acting under the orders of the big blind lizard (that 
watches the life-stone).? 

The Orang Laut women when suckling their children do not throw the breast 
over the shoulder, though they often pass it sideways under the mother’s arm. 
Like the Jakun mothers, they do not wean their children until their breasts 
are dry. There is seldom too little milk at first. In such an event the child 
would be fed by one of the mother’s friends or relations, though this would not 
be held to constitute a closer relationship between the foster-child and the 
children of its foster-mother. The women do not retire out of sight when the 
child is being suckled.* 

The birth of a child is signified by means of a split stick, in the cleft of which 
a leaf is jammed. If the child is a girl, the stick retains its bark, if a boy the 
stick is peeled.* 

No steps were taken to procure abortion. Such an abomination would have 
been considered impossible.® 

The Orang Laut deny that child-murder has ever been practised among or even 
been charged to them. They are amply supplied with food, and the children are 
early taught to forage for themselves, so that they were not subjected to any 
such temptation. As among the Jakuns, twins are almost unknown.°® 


1 Z.f. £. xxviii. 187. 4 Tbid. p. 198. 
2 Thid. p. 188. 5 Ibid. p. 186. 
3 Jbid, p. 201. 8 Jbid, p. 200. 


CHAPTER II. 
Maturity Customs AND BELIEFS. 


Ir we differentiate as we ought the practice of 
tattooing (z.e. of decorating the person with punctured 
designs filled with pigment) from the various forms of 
scarification and raised cicatrices or keloids, we shall 
feel a considerable measure of doubt as to the extent 
to which any form of tattooing, properly so called, 
exists among the tribes of the Malay Peninsula. It is 
true that several writers of some authority employ 
(loosely, as I think) the word “tattooing” in speaking 
of the face-decoration of some of the Semang and 
Sakai tribes of Perak; and it is true that one of these 
writers (Miklucho-Maclay) even describes the opera- 
tion as being performed with a needle,’ but in none of 
these instances, not even in the latter, is the modus 
operandi described, and in default of evidence of this 
kind, we can only say that there is no adequate state- 
ment of tattooing as known to these tribes.2- Of the 
practice of skin-scarification, on the other hand, as 
well as of face-painting, there is abundant evidence, 
and, unless the contrary fact can be proved, it is safest 
to suppose that most of the writers mentioned above 


IRA .| Ss5) SA -pNOM2y Ds 214s effect that ‘‘among the Perak Sakai 
2 Since penning the above, Mr. ‘attooing is met with,” though all 
Leonard Wray has written me to the details as to its form are still wanting. 
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have carelessly used the word “tattooing” as the 
equivalent of skin-scarification, a confusion which it 
would be easy to parallel from the writings of travellers 
in other savage countries. If this explanation, which 
to me appears to be the one that will best fit all the 
facts, be accepted, the next question to be considered 
is whether such “ tattooing” as exists should properly 
be classified as a custom of Negrito or Sakai origin. 
That it is not a custom of Jakun origin may be 
taken as certain, since none of the purer Jakun 
tribes, so far as our information goes, ever practise it. 
It therefore almost certainly originated either among 
the Semang or among the Sakai, and the balance of 
evidence seems to show that it is not indigenous 
among the Semang. Of all the Negritos that I saw 
in Kedah and Kelantan, only one (a woman who 
displayed some traces of Sakai admixture) showed any 
evidence of it. And if we go further afield, to the 
nearest spot whence collateral testimony as to the 
customs of the Negritos may be obtained, ze. to 
the Andaman Islands, we find that none of the tribes 
there practised this method of decorating the skin of 
the face, and that the “‘ Jarawa” tribe apparently did 
not tattoo any part of the body.t On the other hand, 
the cultural focus of this practice appears to be in 
the valley of the Plus in Ulu Perak, a district mainly 
under the influence of the Sakai. 

To return to the former question, that of real 
tattooing, I may quote in support of a similar con- 
clusion the opinion expressed by Mr. L. Wray, who 
has recently written me that with regard to the place 
of its origin, he believes it (as I do) to be a Sakai, 


1 Cp. Man’s Andamanese, p. 113, note to p, III, ‘“‘the Jarawa do not 
‘‘the face is never tattooed”’; and also tattoo.” 
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and not a Semang custom—firstly, because he has 
never seen it on a Semang, and secondly, because 
tattooing would not show on the nearly black skin 
of the Negrito.* 

Of the prevalence of some form of tattooing or 
scarification in Pahang I have not yet been able to 
get corroborative evidence, but one or other of these 
practices was certainly found among the Sakai tribes 
of Ulu Langat in Selangor, who were not long since 
described as a “tattooed” race.’ 

On the whole, therefore, it seems best to conclude 
that both these customs, whether tattooing or scarify- 
ing are of Sakai origin, and that even where we find 
them established among the Semang, they are really 
exotic. 

It may, I think, be very reasonably suggested that 
most forms of body-paint employed by these tribes 
may have originated in the application of (1) magical 
designs to the body; and that out of the most commonly 
used forms developed, on the one hand, (2) the so- 
called “tribal marks” (where indeed these can be pro- 
perly established), and (3), on the other, merely deco- 
rative designs.» The bulk of our information on the 
subject comes from Vaughan-Stevens, but it is 
admittedly an eclectic account, and it would certainly 
be the height of rashness to attempt to build upon this 
flimsy foundation until the necessary material comes 
to hand for checking it. Quite apart from any ques- 
tion of his methods, Vaughan-Stevens himself declares 


1 This second reason is not by itself, 
of course, conclusive. 


above, but class (6) is not wide 


2 J. A. G. Campbell, p. 241. 

3 Vaughan - Stevens classifies these 
designs as follows :—(a) Tribal marks, 
(6) charms against spirits, (c) mere 
decoration. This classification is very 
much on the same lines as that given 


enough, some of the designs employed 
being undoubtedly love-charms in- 
tended to make the person of the 
wearer attractive; it is also probable that 
magical designs (V.-St.’s class (4) ) pre- 
ceded tribal marks (his class (a) ), which 
were probably developed out of them. 


a 
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(p. 150) that it is now a very rare thing to meet 
with the old and correct designs. Here and there in 
remote tribes the women are still in the habit of 
painting their faces, but the patterns are very often 
employed solely for ornament, and are either a mere 
improvisation of the individual, or incorrect or 
abridged imitations of the old original design, while 
frequently the private totem (szc) of the family has 
replaced the original pattern of the tribe. 

This custom (of body-paint) is of much wider 
distribution than that of scarification. This may per- 
haps be due to the fact that the marks of the latter 
are indelible, whereas the painted designs can be re- 
moved at a moment’s notice should there be any 
apprehension (always a lively one in the hearts of 
these timid aboriginal races) of ridicule on the part of 
strangers who do not practise it.” 

Accordingly we find that there are very few, if any, 
wild people of the Peninsula who do not, on special 
occasions at least, indulge in the practice, many of 
them being tribes which no doubt formerly practised 
scarification or tattooing. 

It is to be seen among Semang, Sakai, and Jakun, 
but more especially among the Sakai. The colours 
used are black, white, red, and occasionally yellow, 
which last two appear to be of equivalent value from 
a magical point of view. 

By the same method of weighing the evidence, | 
should be led to classify the custom of perforating 
the nose-cartilage (with the wearing of the nose-bar 
or nose-quill) as a Sakai practice, for in this case too 
the Andamanese evidence is of a negative character,’ 


1 Cp. Z.f. EZ. xxvi. p. 150. 3 «Tn this [non-perforation of the 
2 [brd. nose-cartilage] the Andamanese differ 
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whereas this identical custom is certainly found almost 
everywhere among the purer Sakai tribes, even in the 
east coast states (¢.g. Pahang, where a nose-ring is 
sometimes substituted for the quill), and as far south 
as Ulu Langat in Selangor, where the Orang Bukit 
were described by Campbell, in the passage referred 
to above, as a race that “put skewers through their 
noses,” ‘ and probably yet further south as far as Negri 
Sembilan. On the other hand, the practices of filing 
and blackening the teeth are widely-spread customs 
which are found (generally speaking) throughout the 
whole of the Malayan region, and the custom of ear- 
boring is practically universal. 

Shaving the head, with the exception of a top- 
knot, which is often temporarily removed at puberty, 
may be seen among the Semang, but so rarely that 
it may be regarded as borrowed from the Malays, 
amongst whom it is common enough. With regard 
to the Sakai and the Jakun there is very little 
evidence, though, if we may judge from photographs, 
the latter certainly practise it to some extent. The 
apparent system of totemism reported by Vaughan- 
Stevens, which is given below (p. 62), rests on most 
unsatisfactory evidence, which can only have come, I 
think, from the use of ‘‘ leading questions.” ? 


].—SEMANG. 
Nose-boring. 


Kedah Semang.—The boring of the nose-cartilage 
is, as already explained, most probably a Sakai custom 


greatly from their neighbours the Nico- _ enable them by the time they are full- 
barese, who not only flatten the occi- grown to insert a wooden cylindrical 
puts of their children in infancy, but instrument three-quarters of an inch 
from the period of puberty, blacken  thick.”’—Man’s Andamanese, p. 115. 
their teeth, and perforate the lobes of 1 J. A. G. Campbell, p. 241. 

their ears to such an extent as to 2 Cp. pp. 258-260, znfra. 
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which has been borrowed by the few Semang who are 
now found practising it. It was not practised at all by 
the Semang of Kedah, nor did we see any examples of 
it among the Pangan of Kelantan. I was told, how- 
ever, that some of the Belimbing tribes (Pangan) were 
in the habit of passing pieces of stick or stems of 
grasses through a perforation in the cartilage. None 
of the Negritos, however, that I saw, either on the 
east or west coast, showed the slightest trace of it. 

Perak Semang.—-It is also said to occur among the 
Semang of Perak. 


Lrar-boring. 


Kedah Semang.—This is a custom of both sexes. 
It is said to be performed in the case of girl-children as 
soon after birth as possible, the lobe being bored with a 
porcupine’s quill, or some such article, and the hole en- 
larged by inserting a rolled-up strip of cloth or banana- 
leaf on ordinary, and of licuala (“ palas”’) leaf on festive 
occasions.” Boys also occasionally have a hole bored in 
one lobe only, in which they carry the native cigarette, 
as is the practice, I believe, in Burma and elsewhere. 
I did not see any of the Kedah Semang actually wear- 
ing an ear-quill, though it has been recorded in Perak. 


Tooth-filing. 

Kedah Semang,—In Kedah the teeth were fre- 
quently filed, the six front teeth of the upper jaw being 
thus treated, as among the neighbouring Malay tribes. 
This filing is performed by means of a smooth piece 
of sandstone from the nearest brook, and is said to be 


1 Vide p. 150, ante. this custom, the roll of *‘palas” is called 
2 In the Belimbing district of Ulu “‘gérinching.” The Pangan of Jelei (Pa- 
Kelantan, where the Pangan practise hang) wear incised bamboo ear-plugs. 
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performed at the age of puberty irrespective of sex, 
probably not long before marriage, as is the practice of 
the Inland Malays, from whom they learnt it. 

The six front teeth of the upper jaw of a Semang 
skull brought home by the writer were filed, the filing 
being of the “ concave ” kind (in which the front part of 
the teeth is filed away, so that the teeth thus treated 
become concave instead of convex). 

In the Ulu Kelantan district the various Pangan 
tribes are also alleged to practise tooth-filing,’ and some 
of them are even said to blacken the teeth. I think, 
however, that with very little doubt, both this Pangan 
practice of tooth-filing and that of blackening the teeth 
(especially the latter) must have been of Malay origin. 
This last practice, at all events, is exceedingly rare 
among the wild tribes, though it is common enough 
with the Malays. Most of the Semang that we 


measured had had their teeth filed as described, but 
not one had them blackened. 


Other Forms of Initiation. 


All the Semang without exception deny that they 
ever circumcise or incise, except of course when they 
become converts to Mohammedanism. 


Scarification or “ Tattooing.” 


Kedah Semang.—The actual practice of tattooing 
properly so called (z.e. skin-puncturation) is, so far as 
I was able to ascertain, unknown to the Negritos 
of Kedah, and even with regard to scarification the 
evidence is of the scantiest character, and it would 


1 V.-St. mentions that he saw filed Pangan or Eastern Semang ”—Z. f. E. 
teeth among some ‘‘ very black people, _xxix. p. 180... The filing is performed in 
who lived on the boundary of the Kelantan, as in Kedah, with sandstone. 
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perhaps be nearest the truth to surmise that such 
of the Perak Semang as practise it, have adopted it 
from neighbouring tribes of Sakai. At Belimbing 
in Ulu Kelantan, however, I was told that among the 
Pangan of those parts certain ‘‘ marks” (scarifications) 
were worn on the face, the design being scratched in 
on the skin by means of a thorn (“duri”). The 
marks on the forehead were more or less vertical, and 
those on the cheek horizontal; but sometimes the 
design is only temporarily marked out with charcoal. 
I did not, however, see any Semang who were so 
marked, though I saw a large number who were not. 

At Siong (in Kedah) the wife of the tribal chief 
(who, however, came from the Plus district in Perak and 
had Sakai blood in her) had four distinct scarifications 
upon the left cheek, with similar faint marks on the 
right cheek also. These marks, which were not quite 
horizontal but slightly divergent, started from the nose 
and were carried across the cheek, each of them form- 
ing a dark-red (almost black) stripe across the skin, 
looking like the cut of a whip-lash. She told me 
that these marks on her face were made when she was 
quite young and living in the valley of Ulu Plus. The 
finely serrated edge of a sugar-cane leaf was drawn 
lightly across the skin excoriating it, after which soot 
or powdered charcoal was rubbed into the incision. 
She assured me at the time that it was a tribal mark, 
the object of which was that any member of the tribe 
who bore it might be known to their friends whenever 
they met in a distant part of the country. 

Although, however, marks of this kind may often 
merely be (as is indeed indicated by my informant’s 
reply), of the nature of local “ fashions,” such as serve 
to distinguish the people of one district from the 


J 
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people of another, not only in Asia, but in most parts 
of the world, not even excepting the continent of 
Europe, this need not preclude their use as magic. 

Perak Semang.—The foregoing information, which 
was given me by the Kedah tribes, tallies closely with 
De Morgan’s account of what he calls ‘ tattooing,” 
which from the importance of the subject is worth 
quoting verbatim: “The Semang and Sakai tattoo 
themselves differently”? (for a fuller account see 
twelve illustrations in L’ Homme, ii. 555). ‘‘Some 
draw (parallel or divergent) black lines upon their 
faces, starting from the nose and continuing across the 
cheeks or the forehead. These designs are frequently 
unsymmetrical: freguently too they ave only found on 
one side of the face. These adornments are as frequent 
among men as among women, and are indelible. They 
are produced by lightly raising the skin and intro- 
ducing beneath it colouring matter such as soot or 
powdered charcoal.” * 


Body-patrnt. 

Kedah Semang.—The custom of painting the body 
is indulged in rather for purposes of magic than for 
those of mere adornment, as it so often is among the 
Sakai. The facts areas follows. Among the Semang 
of the east coast in Ulu Kelantan I was told that the 
Pangan of Belimbing had the habit of tattooing or 
scarifying both their cheeks and their foreheads, but 
that occasionally, zz dew of this, they merely marked 
out the design with charcoal. 


1 Elsewhere this same writer (viii. 2ve’’), and donot necessarily imply any 
296) states that the Semang women identity of design. 
tattoo and paint themselves ‘‘in the 2 De M. vii. 412; L’Homme, ii. 581; 


same manner” as the Sakai. The words, and /. &. A. S., S. B., No. 2, p. 214 
however, are very vague (‘‘elles se (of the Pangan, whom M.-Maclay mis- 
tatouent et peignent de la méme mani- calls Sakai). 
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Further, in Kedah one of the women of the tribe 
in explaining to me that the decorative designs of the 
bamboo combs worn by Semang women were intended 
for repelling various evil influences, volunteered the 
information that similar patterns were sometimes 
painted on the women’s bodies, for a similar (i.e. 
magical) object, these latter being not therefore solely 
the outcome of local whims or fashions. 

I saw, besides, among these Kedah Semang, a 
species of yellow unguent (said by the wearer to be 
pure coconut-oil) applied to the cheeks, the tip of 
the nose, etc., by the men, who informed me at the time 
that they only wore it by way of decoration. At the 
same time, in describing the love-charm called 
‘‘chindwai,” they explained that the application of oil 
to the face and breast was for purposes of magic, and 
this I believe to have been the original motive of all 
body-paint practised by the Semang. 

In substitution for the yellow colour when coco- 
nut-oil is unprocurable, the Semang obtain a similar 
pigment from the wild “saffron” or turmeric. Among 
the Pangan of Ulu Kelantan this latter is converted 
(by mixing with lime) into a sort of burnt-red ochre. 

Hence we see that at least three colours, black, 
yellow, and red, are certainly used by the Negritos, 
and to these white (obtained by slaking a little shell- 
lime) should be added. 

On the other hand, it is not clear, from our 
existing information, whether any kind of red ochre 
is obtained among the Semang (as among the 
Sakai), by the grinding down of lumps of iron ore 
or hematite. 

Perak Semang.—In the account of Semang traditions 
there is perhaps an allusion to the supposed origin of 
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body-paint in the story of the charred stick which 
Kamoj, the ruler of the damned, is said to have 
adopted as his emblem, in place of the burning brand 
which he received from Kari.’ 

So too Vaughan-Stevens records that the Semang 
were in the habit of marking their bodies with charcoal 
for medicinal, (2.2. magical) purposes, wherever any 
pain might be felt.’ 

With reference to the Negritos of Perak, De 
Morgan mentions the fact (referred to above), that they 
both ‘‘paint and tattoo themselves in the same manner” 
as the Sakai, but his phrase is extremely vague, and 
he gives no further details. Vaughan-Stevens, on 
the other hand, declares that “to the Negritos, both 
painting and tattooing are unknown.” ® 


IJ.—Saxal. 
Nose-boring. 


Perak Sakai.—Colonel Low has informed us that the 
perforation of the cartilage of the nose (through which 
porcupine’s quills are worn) is the distinguishing 
characteristic of the Orang Alas (z.e. the Sakai) of Ulu 
Kinta* in Perak.? . 

From other sources we learn that the Sakai of 
Perak are in the habit of perforating the septum of 
the nose, through which they insert the quill of a 
porcupine or a bar of some other material (wood or 
bone) which is not unfrequently decorated with in- 
cised rings. 

It appears further that they occasionally wear in 
the same way a rolled-up piece of banana-leaf. This 


Vaughan-Stevens, ili, 131. * In original “‘ Ulu Kantu.” 
; Lid. 5 J. i... vol. iv. p. 4293 cp, 
3 Tbid. J. R. A.S., S. B., No. 4, p. 30. 
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latter, however, is not worn for ornamental purposes, 
but is intended, as in the case of the ear-hole, to 
enlarge the perforation of the cartilage.’ 


Ear-boring. 

Perak Sakaii—The women sometimes wear a porcu- 
pine’s quill passed through the perforation in the lobe 
of the ear. Wooden and other ear-studs or plugs and 
ear-rings are, however, not uncommonly substituted.” 

The foregoing account is corroborated by Colonel 
Low, in the passage quoted above, and Hale, who 
states that they also “wear the same things” (ze. 
porcupine’s quills, etc.) in their ears, and there appears 
to be a tendency to enlarge the perforations. Mr. 
Hale observed two women wearing rolls of cloth as 
large as his little finger, and he found great difficulty in 
abstracting one of these rolls, which fitted very tightly.® 

So, too, in a recent letter to me, Mr. L. Wray 
observes that ear-studs or plugs made of decorated 
bamboo, and with a diameter of 14 in. (31 mm.), are 
worn by the Sakai of Perak, who occasionally insert in 
them both leaves and flowers. 


Tooth-filing. 

Perak Sakaii—There is some doubt as to whether 
the practice of filing the teeth obtains among the 
Perak Sakai. De Morgan says that the teeth (of 
the Perak Sakai) were magnificent and were never 
filed, and that he frequently inquired of Sakai chiefs 
whether this practice existed, but that they as often 
denied it.* 


1 Vide vol. i. p. 156. 3 Hale, p. 293; cp. Rev. @LEthn., 
2 De Morgan, vii. 414; L’Homme, 1. 44. 
ii. 586; and for the kind of earrings, 4 De Morgan, vii. 412; L’Homme, 


etc., which are worn, wéde vol. i. p. 156. ii. 582. 
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In spite of this evidence it would, of course, be 
strange if the Sakai had in no case picked up what is so 
common a custom of the Malays. But I have not so 
far found any mention of it by other authors. 

Mr. L. Wray, however, writes me that he has seen 
at least one Sakai woman whose teeth were filed after 
the manner of the Malays. She was living with a 
tribe of Sakai near Chenderiang, but as she had once 
been a slave in a Malay house, it might have been 
done by Malays. In the same district he saw a woman 
whose teeth had been blackened. 


Other Forms of Lnttratton. 


There is no record either of circumcision or any 
kindred rite among the unconverted Sakai. 


Scarification and Tattooing. 


Perak Sakai—-There appears to be very little 
evidence of the practice of tattooing proper among the 
Sakai, beyond Mr. L. Wray’s statement already quoted, 
but De Morgan’s account almost certainly holds 
good at least of the methods adopted for scarification. 
The same author goes on to explain that the face- 
marks to which he refers are found among the wilder 
tribes only, their more civilised kinsmen (who are in 
closer touch with the Malays), having long dis- 
continued the practice. De Morgan himself observed 
it (in Perak) among the hill-Sakai of Changkat 
Kerbu, and also among those of Changkat Gochan,' 
as well as in other places. Baron Miklucho-Maclay, 
on the other hand, remarks (though in reality he 
only saw Pangan), that while he saw no “ Sakai” or 


1 De M. viii. 225. 
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Semang man tattooed, he found most of the “ Sakai” 
women so adorned, and always in the same style. 
Figure 2, Plate III. [of M.-Maclay’s article] shows 
the arrangement of the simple design with which in 
childhood they embellish their cheeks and temples. 
The operation is performed with a needle, and the 
design is first marked out with resin.! Maclay’s 
account certainly describes a method which may refer 
to regular “tattooing,” though we must not be led too 
hastily to conclude (from the mere fact of a needle 
being employed) that puncturation, and not scarifica- 
tion, was the method actually practised. 

Vaughan - Stevens, again, though he must have 
had ample opportunities of studying the question, is 
far too uncertain as an observer for us to feel sure to 
which process he actually refers. All the information 
that he gives is contained in the meagre statement that 
in the case of the Sakai (Senoi), Besisi, and Kenaboi 
the chiefs had the same pattern as the ordinary man, 
and that the chiefs of the Tembeh had, when their 
clan-mark (?) was tattooed, a further special tattoo- 
pattern denoting their rank ‘“ tattooed ” upon the breast 
or the arm. They alone were tattooed, whilst to the 
Negritos (ze. Semang and Pangan) both tattooing 
and body-paint were unknown.’ 

Of other authorities upon the Sakai of Perak, (1) 
Hale, though he could hardly have failed to see it, if 
it was there, unfortunately in his paper makes no 
reference whatever to the subject. 

(2) De la Croix relates that, of some fifteen 
Sakai women belonging to Kampong Chabang whom 
he met at Kampong Langkor (S. Kerbu), some of 


1 M.-Maclay in /.2.A.S., S.B.,No. Batang Padang Sakai did not tattoo or 
2, p. 214. Acc, to Hasc., Mal, 37, the  scarify. 22. f. Be XxNi, 157. 
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them had lines tattooed! upon their cheeks, which he 
thought might be tribal marks. Two of these lines 
were parallel, and were drawn from the top of the ear 
to the nostrils; two more started from the bottom of 
the ear, and terminated at the corners of the mouth; 
and besides these there was a small vertical tattoo 
design between the eyebrows.? Some Sakai men 
from another Sakai village close to Kampong Chabang, 
had the same tattoo-marks on the face that he had 
noticed among the women.® 

(3) To these may be added the statement of De 
Morgan, viz., that at Changkat Riam (in the interior 
of Perak) he “first saw people who were actually 
tattooed.” The tattoo-patterns “of the men were 
less elegant than those of the women, who were 
sometimes entirely covered with indelible black lines 
and red paintings.” * 

On the other hand, we have the first clear and 
decisive account from Colonel Low, who remarks that 
the Malays of Perak divided the Sakai into three 
classes—the ‘‘ Tame Sakai,” the “ Hill Sakai” of Ulu 
Bertang, and the Alas (“Allas”) of Ulu Kinta.° This 
last tribe differed from the other two in having adopted 
the custom of . . . tattooing the face and breast by 
means of a sharp piece of wood, and filling the 
punctures with the juice of a tree.® 

The next really reliable statement upon the 
subject comes from Mr. L. Wray, who in writing to 
me recently remarked as follows :—‘ The Sakai of 
Perak practise tattooing, the lines being made by 


1 By ‘‘tattooed” may be meant 6 Colonel Low, /, Z. A. vol. iv. p.429. 
** scarified.” Mr. Cerruti has also since written me 
2 Dela Croix, p. 336. 3? 76. p. 338. that the skin is ‘ pricked” with a 
* De Morgan, viii. 211. ‘*bértam ” thorn, and powdered char- 


5 In original ‘‘ Kantu.” coal rubbed in, 
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x. Young Sakai man of ‘“‘ Lobou Kela’’ (S. Kinta). 2. Young Sakai man of Changkat Korbu 
(S. Korbu). 3. Young Sakai man of Changkat Riam (S. Korbu). 


4 5 : 
4. Young Sakai man of Changkat Chano (S. Korbu). 5. Young Sakai man of Changkat Gochang 
(S. Korbu). 6. Young man (Sdmaf) of Changkat Péngéra (S. Piah). 


7- Young Sakai woman of Changkat Riam. 8. Young Sakai woman of Changkat Chabang 
(S. Raya). 9. Young ‘‘Semang” girl of ‘‘ Changkat Péngéra” (S. Piah). 


be) II 12 De Morgan. 
to, Young “‘Semang” woman of Changkat Péngéra. 11. Sakai woman of Changkat Korbu. 
t2. ‘Semang” woman of “ Changkat Péngéra.” 
De MorGan’s DRAWINGS, SHOWING TyPES OF FACE DECORATION (SAKAI AND ‘‘SEMANG ”y 


Vol. II. p. 43. 
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pricking the skin with a thorn, and then rubbing in 
powdered charcoal. I was told by a Malay that a 
tribe at Sungei Raya in Kinta employed red lines as 
well as the bluish ones produced by the charcoal, but 
he did not know what pigment was used. The lines 
are mostly to be seen on the face, but sometimes 
rings are tattooed round the fingers. The marks are 
usually confined, however, to a few lines on the 
forehead. A favourite device is a diamond-shaped 
pattern in the centre, with one or two vertical lines 
on each side, though often there is only one line, 
running from the roots of the hair down to the tip of 
the nose. I enclose some sketches I made in Batang 
Padang. All were on the forehead where not other- 
wise shown. The marks do not appear to be tribal, 
since members of the same family have different 
designs. I have certainly never seen scarification on 
a Perak Sakai. Raised cicatrices on the bodies of 
some of them I have seen, but there was nothing to 
lead one to suppose they were not the result of 
accident.” 

In spite of this apparently strong consensus of 
evidence, I must still repeat the warning that 
(although there clearly is some form of real tattoo- 
ing, z.e. skin-puncturation, practised in the Peninsula), 
yet what many of the observers from whom I have 
quoted are wont to call tattooing, is certainly no 
more than scarification, or even perhaps nothing 
but mere face-paint after all. 


Lody-parnt. 


With regard to body-paint, the information to 
hand is more satisfactory. Its existence among the 
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Sakai of Perak is noted by Hale, Swettenham, De 
Morgan, Vaughan-Stevens, and others ;* and among 
the Senoi of Pahang by Clifford and Martin. The 
pigments used agree pretty well, as to the colours 
used, with those employed by the Semang, but are 
made of varying materials. 

De Morgan states that the Sakai of Changkat 
Gochan and S. “ Krou” (in Perak) used to manu- 
facture their white pigment from lime obtained from 
the shells of the Melania, and that they usually ap- 
plied the product thus obtained in a circular stripe on 
the right cheek. When black, the pigment is ob- 
tained from charcoal, when red, from the fruit of the 
anatto or Azra orellana, which is cultivated for the 
purpose.’ 

The anatto (Mal. “kasumba”’), however, being 
of modern introduction, cannot have been the original 
object from which the red pigment was obtained, and 
there is accordingly some question as to what sub- 
stance may have preceded it. Vaughan - Stevens 
describes it, somewhat vaguely and from tradition 
only, as a species of red earth, but in his Cave-dwellers 
of Perak Wray refers to the apparent use of hematite 
in this way, and there can I think be very little doubt 
that this conjecture is correct, and that a species of 
red ochre, obtained from some of the numerous forms 
of iron-ore so widely distributed in the Peninsula, 
originally formed the red pigment of the Sakai. 
Hematite does in fact to this day form a very popular 


' De Morgan, viii. 211; Swett. p. 
228; Hale, p. 243. 

2 De Morgan, viii. 225. 

3 Cp. Wray’s Cave-dwellers, p. 43, 
for an almost identical statement : 
““The three colours used by the modern 
Sakai for painting their persons are 


charcoal, a vegetable red, and white 
china clay. These are mixed with oil, 
and the faces and sometimes the breasts 
of women, and occasionally the men, 
are painted with patterns with lines and 
dots. This is only done on occasions 
when they wish to add to their charms,” 
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red body-paint with the Peninsular Malays, who give 
it the name of “ Batu Kawi.” ! 

On the other hand, there is yet one other (un- 
recorded) means of manufacturing red pigment, by 
treating wild turmeric with lime—a process which 
has already been mentioned in dealing with the 
Semang. 

A general description of the designs is given by 
De Morgan, who observes that the Sakai of Changkat 
Riam, more especially the women, were sometimes 
entirely covered with indelible black ‘“ tattoo ”-marks 
and red paint. This paint would dissolve in water, 
and was only applied on feast days. Some of the 
women had their bosoms covered with concentric red 
circles, whilst others painted their bosoms all over and 
applied simple designs, consisting of straight or broken 
lines, to their cheeks, arms, and thighs.’ 

The remainder of this account of body-paint is 
taken from Vaughan-Stevens :*— 


The Sakai, Besisi, Kenaboi, and Tembeh declare that they are descended 
from one and the same stock, but that their separate tribes had each inhabited an 
island before the joint migration to the Peninsula, under the ‘‘ Chief with the 
Iron Finger-nails” (‘‘ Bérchanggei Bési”’), took place. From this joint migration 
must, however, be excepted the Tembeh, who had long before migrated separately 
to the Peninsula. 


1 In corroboration of this view, 
eps: Lo Xxvi. 152: ‘As re- 
gards the materials with which the 
painting was effected, the Sakai are 
unanimous in saying that the red pig- 
ment now in use is of recent intro- 
duction, and that they formerly used a 
red earth, which was not, however, 
obtainable in the Peninsula. The 
anatto has long been in use, but is 
described as an inferior substitute for 
this earth-pigment, the colouring pro- 
duced by the anatto being alleged to 
fade in about the course of an hour. 
The black (pigment) is prepared from 
charcoal, the white from lime, both 
being mixed with the sap of plants.” 


This statement is correct, with the 
exception of the statement—assuming 
the identification made above to be 
correct — that the material for the 
original red pigment was not obtain- 
able in the Peninsula. I myself have 
more than once met Selangor Malays 
who imagined, from the name of this ore 
(‘Batu Kawi” or ‘‘ Kawi stone”), that 
it was imported from the ‘‘ Langkawi” 
Islands, north of Penang, and some 
similar belief may easily lie at the 
root of this reported statement of the 
Sakai. 

oy Wem Morea ee ville 2011s) Cpe 
L? Homme, ii. 555 (for illustrations). 

3°Z, fa 2. KXVI.. 150-157. 
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The tradition of this tribe is very vague, yet it is agreed that they lived for a 
long time separated from the other branches of the tribe. It appears that during 
this interval they learnt ‘‘ tattooing” from another race, and afterwards substi- 
tuted face-paint for ‘‘ tattooing.” 4 

For each of the three tribes (Sen-oi, Besisi, and Kenaboi) there existed a par- 
ticular pattern, which was identical as regards the design and the materials 
employed, but which varied in form. In each of the three tribes one and the 
same tribe-sign served for all the members of the tribe, from the chief downwards. 
Only among the Sen-oi there was a special breast-pattern both for men and 
women. Moreover, among the Sen-oi, too, the magician, the midwife, and 
their patients were excepted from the rule. Thus the following rules became 
established :-— 

(1) The magician or medicine-man in each of the three tribes wore, during 
an exorcism, paint suitable for the occasion ; at other times he wore his ordinary 
paint, each of the three tribes having a special one for the purpose. 

(2) So, too, the midwives wore a special face-paint whilst in discharge of 
their office, but at other times the usual one of their tribe. 

On the other hand, the midwives of all three tribes wore, whilst in discharge 
of their office, one and the same pattern. 

(3) The young mother and her new-born child each wore, according to the 
day and the condition of their health, a series of face-paint, which in the case 
of all three races was the same.? 

The three curves on the cheeks of the Besisi are only variants of the ancient 
tribal mark of the Besisi and Sen-oi, which consisted of three stripes. 

The magicians constructed variants from the old pattern of the Besisi which 
corresponds to the present Sen-oi pattern (No. 9), only the Sakai (Sen-oi) pattern 
lacked the stripe which goes from the under lip to the chin. 

The Sen-oi magicians afterwards added this stripe to the old pattern (No. 9). 
The Besisi then went further afield and chose the tiger pattern (No. 5), whilst 
the Kenaboi took the three curves worn by the laymen of the mother tribe 
(No. 1), and applied two of them in front and over the third, which remained in 
the old position that it had among the Sakai (No. 8). 

The patterns of the medicine-men (sorcerers) were only put on when they 
were in office ; on every other occasion they wore the painting of the lay members. 

In the case of the Sen-oi, Besisi, and Kenaboi the chiefs wore the same 
pattern as the ordinary man, but the chiefs of the Tembeh wore, since their clan- 
mark was “tattooed,” a special tattoo-design in addition, to denote their rank, 
punctured on the breast or the arm. They alone were “ tattooed.” 

The Sen-oi magicians wore no breast-pattern, neither did the midwife nor. the 
new-made mother.?® 


In addition to the above information, Vaughan- 
Stevens procured drawings of the following pat- 
terns :-— 


(1) Pattern of a Kenaboi man—three narrow black stripes on white ground— 
a variant of the three red stripes of the Sakai man-pattern (g.v.) 

(2) Pattern of a Besisi man and woman. 

(3) Pattern of a Kenaboi magician (as well as that of a Sen-oi). 

(4) Face-patterns of children of all three tribes, etc., etc. 4 


I Z.f. E. Xxvl. 150. SD IEE, 50 Nie 
2 [bid. p. 151. 4 Tbid. ; cp. also L’ Homme, ii. 555. 
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Elsewhere! we read that :— 


The red colour is always laid on with the finger, and the breadth of the stripe 
is therefore always less in the case of a woman than in that of a man. 

The black and white stripes are produced by dipping into the paint the little 
sticks which serve as brushes. 

The longer sticks (‘‘chin-karr”), which are 4} cm. long, are used for 
painting on the black lines, two or three of which are applied in close proximity 
by means of two or three sticks which are held in the fingers simultaneously. The 
smaller stick (‘‘ ching-al’’), which is 5} cm. long, and has four teeth, is used to 
put on the white points; it is held vertically between the fingers, The black 
pigment (charcoal) and the white (lime or earth) are mixed with the sap of a 
creeper, which makes the colours stiff and sticky so that they do not run. 

The implement with which the magicians and midwives apply the white points 
is called ‘‘smi-kar.” When anyone but the magician or the midwife uses this 
instrument, he will be struck by lightning. One of these instruments obtained by 
Vaughan-Stevens was made of tortoise-shell, and was 4 cm. in breadth ; the other, 
which was long and saw-shaped, was of wood, and measured 6 cm. in length.! 

With this implement the points are more regularly produced than is possible 
with the brush, but the alternate black and white dots which are sometimes met 
with are applied so carelessly and irregularly, that without exact information as to 
what the pattern should be the design which is intended can hardly be recognised. 
This arrangement does not appear in face-paints, at least not in the old tribal 
patterns, although many families have adopted them for their patterns. The 
coloured stripe which, running along the bridge of the nose, forms the centre of 
the pattern, is carried down on to the upper lip, if there is no moustache to hinder 
it, but otherwise it ends at the tip of the nose, leaving the septum free. 

The beard indeed seldom interferes with the carrying out of the design, as the 
Sakai have very little, and frequently pluck out the few hairs they possess, but 
where the hair of the beard does hinder, the red pigment only is applied, and the 
white and black are filled in in imagination. 

When the occasion for which the pattern was applied is past it is perhaps 
washed off, but more often what part of it has not already disappeared is rubbed 
off. The red disappears completely in a single night, the white dots fall off, and 
the black streaks only make the face, which is dirty without them, a little darker. 
The face-paint of the child is only washed off by the midwife so long as her 
help is required; whether it is afterwards washed off or not depends on the 
mother. 

The dead should never have any paint left on the face, In the case of 
anyone who had died whilst the face was painted, the colour had to be washed 
off before burial could take place ; the mourners at funerals did not paint their 
faces.? 


FACE- AND BREAST-PAINT OF A SAKAI? MAN. 


The paint applied to the breast of the Sakai men represented a fern (a sort 
of polypodium). During the marriage ceremony (whether of the Sakai, Besisi, 
or Kenaboi) the fronds of this fern were bruised in water and squirted over the 
bride and bridegroom, and this assured the pair many children. The fact that, 
although the marriage ceremony among all three of these tribes was the same, the 
Sakai alone adopted this painting of the breast as their tribal sign, might lead us 
to infer that the Sakai face-paint was really the ancient paint of the Sakai race. 

The dots and line of the face-paint represent another fern, with the juice 
of which the youths were sprinkled before they entered the ranks of men and 


might marry. 


1 Z.f. £. xxvii. 152-158. 3 «Senoi” (z.e. Central Sakai) in 
2 [bid. p. 153. original, throughout this passage. 
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FACE-PAINT OF A SAKAI! WOMAN. 


With regard to the five streaks which the face-paint of the Sakai women 
shows in contradistinction to the three streaks of the men, there is a tradition 
explaining this difference.” 

The breast-paint of a Sakai woman may be applied by the mother, but 
only after the midwife has given up her charge; generally speaking, the children, 
whether boys or girls, often wear till marriage the red stripes with which they 
paint themselves, often with the help of a mirror obtained by barter, though 
they may not apply the black streaks and white dots themselves. 

As regards the breast-paint of the Sakai women, it should be mentioned 
that the streak running downwards is generally carried yet further down, so as to 
follow the natural development of the breast. The pattern represents the same 
fern as the pattern of the men.? 

Old women, who are past child-bearing, omit the lower stripe running from 
the under lip to the cheek, as well as the breast-paint, since these designs re- 
present hope of children. 

The differentiated pattern of the midwife—who is always an old woman—was 
invented because, ‘‘ although she is old, she is always seeing to children,” 


FACE-PAINT OF A YOUNG MOTHER. 


A Sakai woman who has just brought forth a child paints her face every day, 
commencing from the child’s birthday, until one lunar month be past. If the 
moon is invisible, the days are counted approximately. Whenever a Sakai 
mother applies the particular pattern designated for this purpose, the breast- 
paint appropriate to a Sakai woman is omitted. 


FACE-PAINT OF A MIDWIFE. 


A Sakai midwife paints her face when she awakes from sleep, just as does the 
new-made mother whom she is tending, the time during which her services are 
required being usually three or five days. On every other occasion a midwife 
bears the face-paint of her tribe; only that she omits the breast-paint as soon 
as she enters on her functions as midwife. 

When another woman, not a midwife by profession, helps during a confine- 
ment, she too puts on the face-paint of a midwife, so long as she is discharging 
a midwife’s functions, but as soon as her help is no longer required, she again 
takes on the full paint of the woman. 

The Sakai women are the only ones that paint the breast.4 


FACE-PAINT OF CHILDREN. 


The patterns of the children—which were stripes carried from the eyebrows 
to the tip of the nose, black in the case of girls, red in that of boys; in the latter 
case there were also two slanting red streaks from the under lip to the chin—were 
applied by the midwife only as soon as the child was born; so long as the midwife 
was in attendance the painting was renewed every morning, but it ceased as soon 
as she went away. The mother could then, if she wished, apply the ordinary 
tribe pattern, with the addition of the black nose-line in the case of a girl.6 

The children may not wear the narrow black lines till they are married— 
through marriage, according to ancient custom, the youth becomes a man—for the 
children might become unlucky should they pluck up the ferns along with other 


1 « Senoi” in original. 297 eel aXe Se 
SR/ozd. pith Ss 4 Tbid, STO cap yal 5 oe 
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_ plants in playing, and as they would thus break the peace which the magicians 


in ancient times had made with the spirits of the fern. 

This account was obtained from the lay members of the tribe, but the 
magicians only affirmed that the custom had been introduced to make a dis- 
tinction between the unmarried and the married. In the councils of the race in 
old times an unmarried male might not take part, as he was not “‘ man”; but in 
days when it became a more difficult matter to obtain a wife, the contempt of the 
bachelor was forgotten, as well as the original intention of the face-paint. In 
order to impress upon the children, however, that they might not pluck up the 
said fern, they were told, according to the version of the magicians, the story 
given above.! 


Elsewhere’ (in his description of the “ tuang- 
tuang” or “tuntong” ceremony) Vaughan-Stevens 
writes of the Sakai (Blandas) as follows :— 


Whenever the bamboo ‘‘stampers” are to be used for an exorcism the whole 
clan collects together. The men sit upon the ground around the magician, who 
stands in the centre facing towards the rising sun or moon. For, very frequently, 
although not always, these assemblies are held at night-time and by firelight. 
The women and children sit behind the men. The men have their faces painted 
and their hair pushed back from their faces, so that the demons may see the face- 
patterns, and in consequence retire. 

Before leaving the Sakai, it should be remarked that the Sakai women keep 
themselves very much apart during their monthly purification, and all of them 
remain at home on such occasions, or at least as near home as possible; many of 
them even close the house-door. This is not, however, for shame, since the 
husband is always admitted. They themselves do not know why they do so, and 
the custom is probably derived from some forgotten superstition. 

To this it may be added that they employ a special kind of bamboo receptacle 
called ‘‘chit-nat ” (‘‘ chit-nort ”’) for their purification upon such occasions. 

Of the pattern of the bamboo receptacle just described we are told that 
its decoration represents a plant, which, according to the sage-femme, does 
not grow in the district now inhabited by the tribe. In former times it was laid 
in the water employed for purification. At the present day the pattern of this 
flower is only used to “destroy ” (z.e. to neutralise) ‘‘the blood.” If the blood 


be not thus ‘‘ neutralised,” the Blood Demon (‘‘ Hantu Darah”) would spring 


from it and creep forthwith to the woman’s body and stop her courses, and so 
prevent her from bringing healthy children into the world.® 


1 Z.f. E. xxvi. 157-174. receptacle (or cup). The whole area 
2 [bid. p. 148. of its outer surface is painted with an 
8 Tbed. xxviii. 170. ornamental design, consisting of two 


peelozas bp. 17.1% Bartels adds narrow stripes with right - angled 
that the receptacle figured in the interior counter - projections, between 
illustration is only 38.5 cm. in length which are inserted irregular five-rayed 
and 18.3 cm. in circumference. It is stars. The outlines of the pattern 
a circular segment of bamboo, which are formed by alternative black and 
has been cut short just below a node white dots. Vaughan-Stevens has 
at the top (so that the upper end of copied the ‘‘orthodox” pattern on a 
the vessel is left open), and again just piece of bamboo with the aid of a 
below the next node at the bottom (so medicine-man, but the pattern is not 
that the lower end is closed). Hence quite identical with that produced. 
it is well suited for use as a water SZ fun KYU oe 7.2. 
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The men have nothing to do with the Hantu Darah,! and say, ‘‘ We know 


nothing about it, ask the sage-/emme.” 


Even the magicians, who are responsible 


for all other medicines which the latter employs against the demons, would not 


acknowledge this antidote against the Blood Demon. 


No Sakai man will touch 


this receptacle (‘‘chit-nat”), which is usually kept planted in the ground by the 


waterside. 
quickly washed off by the rain. 
being seen by strangers.” 


It can be made very quickly when required, and the pattern is very 
They have no great objection to the ‘‘ chit-nat ” 


Unmarried Sakai girls employ for their purification a water-vessel called 
<“¢ka-pet ” (“karpet”). Since these vessels, in order to be fully efficacious, should 
have been incised by a magician of the old school, they are only found among 
the wild Sakai tribes who do not speak Malay. 


Il ].—Jaxun. 


Besisi—I never once heard of a single case of 
tattooing, scarification, nose-boring, circumcision, or 


even of incision, being practised by the 


Besisi, 


although I made the fullest inquiries among them. 
They related to me, on the other hand, a tradition 
explaining their reason for not adopting the practice 


1 Literally, ‘‘ Blood Demon” = Malay 
*¢ Hantu Darah.” 

2 Z.f. E. xxviii. 172. Bartels adds 
that the painting is performed with 
the instruments used for severing the 
umbilical cord. The ornamentation of 
the other ‘‘ chit-nats,”” of which more 
will be said later, is the exclusive 
privilege of the magicians, who em- 
ploy in making them a special kind 
of instrument, closely resembling a 
curry-comb. They are cut out of a 
flat piece of horn (Fig. 2), and have a 
hole at the top for suspending them 
when they are being carried. They 
broaden out towards the bottom, and 
their lower edge is furnished with 
rough, tooth-like projections. The 
greatest width of the larger one is 5.3 
cm., and its height is 5 cm.; the 
smaller one being 3.5 cm. by 4.6 
cm. 

3 Z. f. &. xxviii. 173, 174. Bartels 
adds here that Vaughan - Stevens has 
sent two specimens of this vessel, one of 
them (Fig. 3) being obtained from the 
Senoi (pure Sakai tribes), and the 
other (Fig. 4) from the Kenaboi. The 


former is a short segment of the stem 
of a bamboo cut short just below 
a particular internode (at the top), 
and again just below the next, so that 
the vessel thus formed is open at the 
top and closed at the bottom. It 
measures 28 cm. in length, and 13 
in circumference, and its surface is 
decorated by three narrow parallel 
stripes formed by a kind of leaf- 
pattern. The second is like the first, 
a simple segment of bamboo measur- 
ing 39.5 cm. in length by 17.1 cm. in 
circumference. It is also decorated 
with three stripes, of which only two, 
however, are formed by the _leaf- 
pattern, the third apparently represent- 
ing a downy leaf-stalk. The design 
represents a plant whose root-end is 
shown near the mouth-opening of the 
vessel, The discrepancy in the designs 
shows that a design does not lose its 
efficacy through slight mistakes of the 
operator, such as may be caused by 
hurry, even though the identification 
and explanation of the pattern may be 
made much harder through such slips, 
if not absolutely impossible. 
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of circumcision, which they ascribed to the invulner- 
ability of one of their tribal ancestors. 

Ear-boring, on the other hand was, as among the 
Malays, freely practised, the stalk of a flower, such as 
the fragrant ‘‘champaka,” being not infrequently 
inserted in the perforation. 

Face-paint, however, was very generally employed 
by them, and the pigments used for it appeared to be in 
the main identical with those adopted by the Semang 
and Sakai, z.e. white, obtained from lime; yellow, 
obtained from turmeric; and red, obtained from the 
juice of the anatto. 

The only form of paint that I have myself seen 
among the Besisi consisted in daubing the face with 
the aforesaid pigments (white, yellow, or red), these 
being manufactured, in addition to the usual materials, 
from such others (e.g. ““bédak” or rice-powder) as the 
growing familiarity of the Besisi with Malay civilisation 
might suggest. No special pattern was employed by 
them, and I never saw any distinct traces of the elaborate 
system of body-paint described by Vaughan-Stevens. 
The latter, however, as usual, gives no localities or 
any other facilities for checking his statements, and | 
can only suggest that he probably got his ideas about 
the Besisi from some other tribe in their neighbour- 
hood with whom there had been more Sakai admixture. 

I give his account, nevertheless, for what it may be 
worth, in the hope that it may assist some future 
investigator to work out the subject more completely 
in the future. 

It runs as follows :'— 


The Besisi magician puts on a pattern borrowed from the leaf of the 
“‘chindweh rimau,” or ‘tiger chindweh,” which is a small, juicy, robust plant 


1 Z, f. #. xxvi. 156. 
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not yet fully identified, When rubbed to a pulp and smeared on the body, 
especially the breast, it is believed to give a man the power to overcome a 
tiger. 

The fresh leaf with its peculiar markings gives an exact replica of the face- 
paint of a Besisi magician. The veining on the upper side of the leaf is of 
such a pale yellowish-green that it almost has the effect of white, and thus forms 
a sharp contrast to the very dark greenish-gold stripes of the leaf. 

No one leaf is marked exactly like another. The patterns are manifold; in 
some cases stripes traverse the entire leaf. In a good light the ground colour of 
the leaf appears, as has been said, of a greenish-gold, but on the under side of 
the leaf the corresponding parts appear a dark reddish-brown ; held up to the 
light the green of the upper side merges into the reddish-brown. 

The under side of the leaf is very soft and smooth, but the upper side is 
plentifully covered with very fine hairs. 

The dark reddish-brown lines which glimmer through from the under side 
correspond in fact to the red and black of the face-paint designed for the tiger 
in conjuration ceremonies, and at the same time to the recognised face-paint 
of the Besisi. 

These stripes are said to correspond to the stripes on the skin of the tiger, 
the red colour not being distinguished from yellow.! 

Mantra.—There is very little information on the 
subject of maturity customs available with regard to 
the Mantra of Malacca. Logan, however, records 
the fact that the teeth of the bride and bridegroom 
were filed with a stone before the day of marriage.” 

Montano states that the Mantra (Sakai) usually 
file the lower edge of the upper canine teeth, but 
does not connect it with any ceremony.® 

Jakun of Johor.—D. F. A. Hervey, in writing of 
the Jakun on the Madek, says that one chief 
characteristic which distinguished the Madek tribe 
from other Jakun tribes was the absence of any 
rite resembling circumcision; whilst the Sembrong 
tribe practised incision, but did not circumcise. The 
Madek people, however, relate that they used once 
to observe the custom, but it was given up owing to 
certain untoward circumstances, which befell the tribe 
two or three hundred years ago, as follows: on one 


occasion when the rite was observed, several of the 


Z.f. E. xxvi. 156. ' 4 A. D, Machado tells me that in- 
Logan in /. I. A. vol. i. p. 323*. cision is still practised among the Jakun 
Rev, a’ Ethn. i. 44. of Ulu Batu Pahat, in Johor. 


or = 
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tribe died of the effects. It was ascertained that the 
knives used for the purpose had been accidentally 
placed in a vessel containing upas poison (“ipoh”), 
the poison with which their blowpipe arrows are 
habitually tipped; and from that time forward the 
observance of the rite was discontinued. 

Corroboration of the foregoing account may be 
obtained from the statement of Logan, who in 
writing of the Benua (or Jakun) of Johor, remarks 
that circumcision was not practised by them. A 
single incision or slit was made by the Benua, but 
not by the Berembun tribes.’ 

Names were sometimes given at birth, but these 
were changed at the age of puberty. The teeth 
were filed like those of the Malays and the Berembun 
tribes.° 


Oranc Laut or SEA-JAKUN. 


Orang Laut, S’letar.—Of the Orang S’letar we are 
informed by Thomson that they did not practise circum- 
cision, nor any other Mohammedan customs. It was, 
moreover, related to Thomson that many years ago 
when they had a Malay as their great chief or Batin, 
all the men now of the tribe were induced to undergo 
the rite of circumcision, though such a practice was 
no longer conformed with.* This is probably a refer- 
ence to some such story as that related above by 
Hervey. 

Orang Laut, Sabimba.—Of this Orang Laut tribe 
we are told that they were not in the habit of filing 


1 Hervey in 7. Wa A, ‘S. No. 8, pp. but this was probably a borrowed 


118, 119; cp. p- cee Ge custom, Ear - boring was rarely 
2 Logan in /. J. vol. i. p. practised by the men, and the lips and 
271. nose were never pierced (2% f. #. 


3 According to Waughan-Stevens, xxix. 180). : 
the Jakun used to blacken their teeth, 4]. L.A. vol. i. p. 344%. 
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their teeth, and that the practice of perforating the 
lobe of the ear was equally unknown to them.* 

In addition, we are informed (of the same tribe) 
that they did not practise the rites either of circum- 
cision or incision.? 

Orang Laut (no locality specified)—To the fore- 
going may be added an account given by Vaughan- 
Stevens*® of certain Orang Laut customs which he 
does not attribute to any particular tribe :— 


Among the Orang Laut a woman during menstruation was, theoretically 
at all events, treated as unclean, though in practice it made no appreciable 
difference. 

The women alleged a belief on the part of the men that if they were to touch 
a woman in such a condition, their virility would suffer. The men themselves, 
however, would make no admissions, and in practice, as I have said, little notice 
of it was taken. 

Nevertheless, a woman in the condition referred to would avoid touching 
anything that a man might eat afterwards; it was, however, considered a sufficient 
purification to peel any roots which were supposed to have been thus defiled. 
On such occasions the wife would avoid cohabitation and sleep as far away from 
her husband as possible. 

She would, moreover, avoid dipping her drinking bamboo in the common 
water-pot, but would dip it into a drinking-shell of her own, which she would 
keep separately, or else into a vessel made of a short segment of bamboo. 


Ud. tA; vol. i. p: 298. 2 Tbid. p. 344%. 
SIZ. gx XVI Ly Te 


CHAPTER JIll. 
MarriaGE Customs AND BELIEFS. 


Amonc all the wild tribes of the Peninsula, as indeed 
among the Malays, an important ingredient of the 
marriage rite is a form of ritual purchase, commonly 
followed by a repast which is shared between bride 
and bridegroom, with their relatives and the chief of 
the tribe as witnesses. 

Among the Negritos these two ingredients appear 
to constitute the entire ceremony, though even the 
act of purchase alone is said to be regarded as 
sufficiently binding, so long as it is performed before 
proper witnesses. It must not, however, be supposed 
from the meagreness of the ceremony that the marriage 
tie is not regarded by the Semang as in the highest 
degree binding, the reverse being the case. The 
Semang are, as far as I could learn, habitually mono- 
gamists, and I failed to obtain any sort of evidence 
in support of the statement that has been more than 
once advanced, viz., that their women were in common 
like their other property.'. This idea of the laxity of 
the marriage-tie among the Negritos may possibly 


1 Similarly erroneous notions as to indeed, in all Mohammedan countries, 
polyandry among the Andamanese were _ tell us that a lord of the harem can only 
combated in Man’s Andamanese, p. 71. exist in cases where there is wealth 
As regards polygamy, on the other to maintain such an establishment ; 
hand, the teachings of actual experi- jungle races and the races who live the 
ence, supported by what we see in simplest lives are commonly, from the 
India, Egypt, the Malay Peninsula, and, _ exigencies of the case, monogamists. 
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arise from the great antenuptial freedom which 
appears to be allowed, but there is every reason to 
believe that when once married the Semang of both 
sexes are in the highest degree faithful to each other 
and that cases of unfaithfulness are exceedingly rare. 
That conjugal infidelity is strongly discountenanced 
is shown by the penalty assigned to it. 

With regard to the Sakai, there seems to be a 
certain amount of evidence in favour of their being 
to a limited extent polygamists, though here again 
our information is too scanty to enable us to form an 
opinion as to how far the custom is general. On the 
other hand, with regard to the actual ceremony, the 
most important elements, according to one authority,’ 
are the painting of the man’s face and the squirting 
of fern-seed over the bride and bridegroom, as a 
means of ensuring them a numerous progeny. 

I may add that among the Sakai marriage is 
preceded by a form of initiation, at which the man’s 
face-paint is applied for the first time. 

Miklucho- Maclay heard from Malays and members 
of the Catholic Mission at Malacca that communal 
marriage existed among the Sakai (szc, ? Mantra). 
Some days or weeks after marriage the girl was said to 
leave her husband with his consent and take up with 
the men of his family in turn. She then came back to 
her husband, but kept up these irregular liaisons, 
which were regulated by chance and her own wishes.” 

The Jakun or Malayan tribes again (including the 
Blandas and Besisi of Selangor), are as a rule fairly 
strict monogamists, and their post-matrimonial fidelity, 


1 See p. 64, infra. such a custom, and resting as it does on 
wer R. A. S., S.B., No. 2, p. 215. second-hand evidence or worse, cannot 
This is, however, the only notice of be accepted without due corroboration. 
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while it varies in degree apparently from tribe to 
tribe, is certainly remarkable, although in their case, 
too, it appears to be considered compatible with con- 
siderable freedom before marriage. 

Ofthe Jakun ceremonies, that of eating together from 
the same dish is one which is found throughout South- 
eastern Asia. But the most remarkable part of all 
these customs are the Jakun (ze. Malayan) “ marriage 
carnival” and the unique race round the mound or 
“ant hill,” for which, among some branches of the 
Sea Tribes, a race in canoes is sometimes substituted. 

The peculiar shape of the mound, which has come 
. down from an entirely unknown origin, may perhaps 
be held to show that the mound ceremony is the 
older form of this peculiar rite, but in any case we 
have here a custom which will assuredly repay any 
student of ethnography who decides to work out the 
entire question for himself. 

The effect of intermarriage between Malays and 
aboriginal women is one which at first would hardly 
be expected, viz., that it is the higher race—the 
Malay —that is chiefly affected by it. This fact, 
however strange it may seem, is clearly brought out 
by Logan, who, in writing of the Benua, observes that 
many of the Malays had Benua wives, who of course 
became converts to Islam. The Benua on their part 
were debarred from seeking wives amongst the Malays, 
and this must always have had considerable influence 
in checking the natural growth of population. The 
first Malay adventurers were probably more numerous 
in males than females. In many places the Chinese 
tend to absorb the Malays in their turn. The more 
civilised and wealthy races thin those below them of 
their women, and necessity drives the latter to make 
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up the loss wherever it is possible to do so, in some 
measure at the expense of those still lower. This is 
one of those fundamental facts of ethnography which 
should be borne in mind in speculating on the 
gradual extinction of aboriginal races, when com- 
paratively civilised colonies come into contact with 
them. A considerable proportion of the Malays in 
the Peninsula behind Malacca are descendants of 
women of the aboriginal tribes, and the Malays in 
their turn gave wives to the immigrants from China, 
so that the greater portion of the Chinese of Malacca 
have Malayan blood in their veins.’ 


1.—SEMANG. 


Pangan.—I have never met with any published 
account of a Semang wedding, but while in Kelantan 
I acquired some information about the marriage rites 
of the Eastern Semang in the Belimbing district. 

The “marriage settlements,’ according to my 
informants, consisted of the blade of a jungle-knife or 
chopper, which had to be presented by the bride- 
groom to the bride’s parents, and a coiled girdle of 
great length called “ salek,” that was said to be manu- 
factured from the fibres of the sugar-palm (“ urat 
hijok”), but that doubtless more or less closely re- 
sembled the girdle of rock-vein fungus, which has been 
described in an earlier chapter. This girdle had to be 
presented by the bridegroom to the bride, who would 
never, it was said, consent to part with it for fear of its 
being used to her prejudice in some magic ceremony. 

There was also a good deal of chaunting (‘“ siwang ’” 
or ‘‘bér-siwang” = invocation of spirits) at these 


1 Logan in /. Z A. vol. i. p. 291. 
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Pangan marriages, but beyond this no further infor- 
mation was obtainable. 

Kedah Semang.—Later on I was informed by the 
Semang of Kedah that adultery was punishable by 
death (although in practice it might be commuted for 
the usual blood-fine of forty dollars). This fine, how- 
ever, was payable in kind, and would doubtless in 
practice be adjusted to the means of the culprit. 

The only information I have met with in regard 
to the married life of the Semang, is Newbold’s 
observation to the effect that the Semang women 
were in common like their other property.! 

What truth there may be in this sweeping state- 
ment it is very hard to say, though from what I saw 
and heard of their domestic life I find it most difficult 
to believe (with regard to the Semang of Kedah at all 
events), that the charge was well founded.’ Certainly, 
as has been remarked above, it appears quite incom- 
patible with so severe a punishment for adultery as 
was exacted by the customs of this very tribe. 

Perak Semang.—To the foregoing may be added 
the following notes of Vaughan-Stevens on the Semang 
of Perak :— 


When a Semang commits adultery with the wife of another (which very rarely 
happens), and the fact remains concealed until the death of the injured husband, 
the latter’s soul acquires knowledge of the offence, and seeks to revenge itself 
upon the children of the transgressor, by sending a Disease upon them. In such 
cases the Disease (the same that had killed the man) attacks the children 
independently of Kari’s commands.? 

In order to avert this danger, the trangressor, as soon as he hears of the 
husband’s death, takes the children by the arms and swings them through the 
fire, at the same time ‘‘jumping” them up and down upon the charred wood so 
as to blacken the soles of their feet, by way of protecting them. If the Disease 
comes afterwards when the child has been replaced upon the ground, the child 
remains unharmed. Even if the child were somewhat affected before being 
swung through the fire, the Disease is yet forced to retire in order to escape 


1 Newbold, ii. pp. 379-381. Cp., xxviii. 166, observes that in their 
however, /’H. ii. 558, where the men (good) treatment of their women, the 
are credited with polygamy. Semang ranked next to the Sakai. 

2 Vaughan-Stevens in Z f. £. 3 Vaughan-Stevens, lil. 132. 
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being burnt, and as long as the soles of the child’s feet remain so blackened, 

the Disease is prevented from returning. Moreover, the Disease cannot in any 

case kill the child without Karih’s command; nor can it, in any case, make a 

long stay, since it has to be back with the Death-messenger beside the corpse, as 

soon as ever the ‘* Pénitah” is cut. The children are only attacked as a means of 

bringing the transgressor to justice, by attracting the superior chief’s (the Putto’s) . 
attention, either from the children’s getting the same Disease as the husband or 

from the transgressor’s betraying himself by swinging them through the fire. 

The superior chief, in such cases, pronounces the penalty.+ 


By the same writer we are told that— 


The Semang have an aphrodisiac called ‘‘chin-weh” or ‘‘chindweh” 
(=‘‘chinduai”).2 This name is probably borrowed from the Sakai, but as the 
plant used in this case is altogether a different one and is not employed by other 
magicians, it may be regarded as a discovery of their own.? 


I].—Saxkal. 


Perak Sakai—De Morgan, in his account of Sakai 
marriage customs,‘ remarks that the conditions required 
for marriage were few. In the first place, there was 
no fixed limit of age. The consent of the woman was 
required, together with that of her father (if living), but 
if otherwise, that of the eldest surviving member of 
the family. The future husband made the application 
in person with the consent of the father. The wife 
brought no dowry to her bridegroom, but the latter 
made a present to his prospective father-in-law of 
certain specified articles, e.g. a knife or hatchet or 
yams, ‘‘according to his means.” ° Commenting on 
the foregoing, De Morgan remarks that it might be 


Vaughan-Stevens, iii. 132. 
Cp. Z. f. Z. xxviii. 183. 
V.B.G. A. xxiv. 468. 
De Morgan, vii. 422. 

> According to Maxwell (/.2.A.S., 
S.B., No. 1, p. 112) the price paid for 
a wife included a ‘‘ piece of iron, some 
roots, and some flowers.” According 


band generally paid ten dollars (‘‘ ring- 
git ”’)=50 francs to the father ; a chief 
paid up to thirty dollars; but M. Lias 
adds that ‘‘this was the highest price, 
and that it appeared to him the biggest 
sum of money that the Sakai, even 
those educated by contact with the 
Malays, could conceive.” The sums 


me OO be 


to Hale (p. 291) the presents consisted 
of ‘‘sarongs,” or bill-hooks(*‘parangs”), 
purchased from Malays, or the bride- 
groom might clear one or two acres of 
jungle, plant them with tapioca, sugar- 
cane, etc., and present them to the 
parents of the bride. According to Brau 
de St. Pol Lias (pp. 279, 280) the hus- 


mentioned were doubtless paid in kind, 
but even then there is, I think, little 
doubt that this last figure (as M. Lias 
himself seems to have inferred) was 
exaggerated, perhaps for ‘‘ swagger,” 
owing to the presence of the Malays 
that he had brought with him. The 
nominal price of a Sakai wife, among 
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called an example of marriage by purchase, but that 
the fact of purchase is to some extent modified by 
the smallness of the price paid, and that all that 
actually remains is a purely formal substitute for 
marriage by purchase, which was once a wide-spread 
custom in Southern Asia. Continuing, De Morgan 
adds that the form of marriage was extremely 
simple. The bride and bridegroom repaired, accom- 
panied by their relatives, to the house of their’ tribal 
chief, where the latter in converse with the two 
families inquired into the prospects of the joint 
ménage, after which, if no obstacle presented itself, he 
formally declared them married, and all was over.! 
The newly married pair were required to build a hut 
and form a clearing, and in the interval that must elapse 
before it could bring them in a return, they lived at 
the charge of their families, who provided them with 
yams and maize, and everything else that they might 
require for their maintenance. 

An account of the Perak Sakai by Colonel Low, 
in the Journal of the Indian Archipelago, gives the 
details of the religious ceremony, which are omitted 
in De Morgan’s description :— 

A young Sakai man pays his addresses in 
person. If the girl approves, he makes a present to 
her family of spears, knives, and household utensils, 
and a time being fixed, the relations of both sides 
assemble at the bride’s house. The _ betrothed 
parties eat rice together out of the same dish, and the 
little finger of the right hand of the man is joined 


the Sakai themselves, cannot be greater 
than about the value of ten dollars paid 
in kind, for the simple reason that 
no ordinary Sakai bridegroom would 
have more property than this to pay 
with. Cp. also Vaughan-Stevens in 


Lay eX VIE) 7 

1 De Morgan adds (loc. czt.) that 
there was ‘‘no religious ceremony” ; 
but as will appear from the next ac- 
count, this statement of his is certainly 
mistaken. 
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to that of the left hand of the woman. These two 
last observances are found with some slight modi- 
fications amongst the Malays on like occasions. The 
eating together is alsoa Burmese and Peguan custom. 

The parents on both sides then pronounce 
them married persons, and give them good advice 
for their future conduct. As an example of the 
actual words used, Col. Low gives the expression 
‘‘ Mano klamin che dada,” an admonition or wish that 
they might be fruitful. 

It would appear from some accounts that the 
Sakai men occasionally take more than one wife. 
Thus De la Croix says that a Sakai married, or rather 
bought, a wife, or even two, if he were rich enough.” 


MARRIAGE AND [ALLEGED] TOTEMISM. 


According to Vaughan-Stevens, the Sakai (whom he calls ‘*Senoi”), Besisi, 
and Kenaboi, were sub-tribes of one single people, which also included at a more 
remote date the Tembeh and Jakun. Fach of these three sub-tribes was 
divided into clans,? distinguished by the pattern of the face-paint (termed by 
Vaughan-Stevens ‘“totems.”)* The Thorn, Tiger, Snake, Fish, and Leaf totems 
were the primary ones. In the course of time, the components of the tribes 
becoming widely scattered, new settlements sprang up in various parts of the 
Peninsula, and it became the practice for each local group to adopt some variant 
of the totem-mark and house. Thus, among the sub-clans of the Snake totem, 
were Pythons, Cobras, Hamadryads, etc.® 

In the olden days intermarriage between the clans was forbidden. The 
penalty for disobedience was expulsion from the clan. The people thus 
expelled formed new clans (Musang or Civet-cat, Crocodile, Scorpion), A member 
of the primary clans who married into one of these secondary clans lost his status 
in his old clan, and became a member of hisspouse’s clan. With the rise of sub- 
clans these quasi-endogamic rules do not seem to have been changed ; choice was 
not restricted to the members of the sub-clan. No definite information is given 


17.7. A. vol. iv. pp. 430, 431. Thomas, who has made totemism his 


According to Cerruti, the Sakai marriage 
season was at the ripening of the 
“¢ prah ”’-fruit. 


2 Rev. d’Ethn. vol. i. No. 4, p. 
339. Cp. Brau de St. P, Lias, pp. 
279, 280: ‘‘a Sakai marries two 
wives.” 


3 Apparently forming local groups. 
afl. XXVi. LOO. 

4 Z.f. E. xxvi. 150, 151. [I owe 
this summary of Sakai marriage and 
totemism to my friend, Mr. N. W. 


special study. —W, S.] The account is 
confused, the editor has not distinguished 
tribe from clan, and speaks in one place 
of the totem mark as a tribal pattern. 
It is stated that the clan patterns went 
out of use owing to the scattering of 
the members of the tribe, and were 
replaced by the sub-clan patterns. Of 
the origin of the clans nothing is said.— 
N.W.T. Sed v. ante, p. 32, et infra. 
258; and cp. Martin, 863. 

2A. Le SEM. 150, 151s 
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by Vaughan-Stevens as to the rules of descent as regards sub-clan names, but 
paternal descent appears to be the general rule. From the fact that the sub- 
clans were local in their character, we may also infer that in respect of the sub- 
totems the rule was to take them from the father. The children of a Batin 
formed an exception to the ordinary rule. Only the elder took his father’s 
totem ; the next four belonged each to one of the remaining primary totem-clans.1 

The rule of descent as regards the sub-tribes was as follows. Ifa Besisi man 
married a Sakai woman, she and her children became Besisi. In the case of the 
Batin, however, an exception was again made. For three generations the sub- 
tribe ? of the Batin was prepotent, and the man who married into it lost his own 
tribal name, and took that of his wife.® 

We have no information as to whether members of the same clan or sub-clan 
are regarded as akin, or whether the sub-tribe is by the Sakai regarded as the 
kinship group. Nor is it clear how far kinship is a bar to marriage. Vaughan- 
Stevens remarks that the customs of the Sakai and Pangan are very similar to 
those of the Jakun and Orang Laut, who were compelled to take a wife from 
another community. In the same passage, however, he expressly says that the 
Pangan are not restricted as regards their choice of wives, thus contradicting 
the assertion that local exogamy is in force among them. The evidence is there- 
fore worthless. 

As regards the Sakai, however, Hale says that the Kinta Sakai generally 
went a considerable distance to seek their wives—to a tribe who spoke quite a 
different dialect. Elsewhere Vaughan-Stevens says,® the Sakai usage was for the 
son-in-law to build his house on his father-in-law’s land, but this of course does 
not exclude the possibility that he belonged to the same local group.© We may 
perhaps infer that the same custom prevailed among the Tembeh. Vaughan- 
Stevens tells us that although no definite rule appeared to exist, the son-in-law 
and mother-in-law avoided one another in practice as much as possible.’ This 
may of course mean that the son-in-law and mother-in-law belonged to the same 
local group; we cannot infer a custom of exogamy from it, but it points to the 
two families being in close proximity. 

In estimating the value of the account given by Vaughan-Stevens, we must 
bear in mind that he is inclined to group his facts from the standpoint of a 
hypothesis for the adoption of which he can give no sufficient reason. We are 
expressly told® that it was only after lengthy observation that he arrived at the 
results given above, and that the system here displayed is his theory, based on 
many single observations, and not a connected traditional account handed down 
by the Sakai. Such a traditional account would probably not be entirely 
reliable; an observer like Vaughan-Stevens, with no knowledge of scientific 
terminology, and not much critical sense, would have done better to give us his 
data rather than his conclusions. In his account, summarised above, traditional 


1 Z. f. E. xxvi. 160. 

2 Here again the word totem is used 
by Griinwedel (or Vaughan-Stevens) to 
mean sub-tribe. As both husband and 
wife were of one clan, he could not 
change his clan; a change of sub-clan 
would be possible, but seems to be 
excluded by the context. 

3 Tt does not appear whether this 
was accompanied by the removal of the 
husband to his wife’s group, and his 
incorporation in it. 

Bea KV Allon U7 4 

B12 xo 

6 Vaughan-Stevens, il. 9o. 


1 Zf-£. xxviil, 180.; cp. p. 203, 2nfra. 

8 Cf. his treatment of the question of 
patterns, 2S Zee ARN GOs 

10 Vaughan - Stevens explains else- 
where (Z.f. £. xxvili. 175) that he 
means by exogamy, marriage outside 
the family, not marriage outside the 
tribe. Hesuggests (Z. /. 2. xxvi. 160), 
that all three sub-tribes, Sakai or Senoi, 
Kenaboi, and Besisi, were a sub-group 
of the Leaf clan. Against this may be 
set the statement that the original 
purpose of the totem marks was to 
distinguish articles of property (Joc. cé?. 
on BUG O 
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narrative, present-day facts, and inferences, seem hopelessly and indistinguishably 
intermingled. 

Elsewhere Vaughan-Stevens gives the story of twins who married the same 
woman. Their “totems” were ‘‘musang” and ‘‘palm-leaf,” and their child 
should have followed the father’s ‘‘ totem,” but this being uncertain, it was given 
anew ‘‘musang” totem. It is not clear that the twins were children of a Batin.? 

Again, the breast-paint of a Sakai (Sen-oi) man represented a fern (a sort 
of polypodium). The fronds of this fern being bruised in water and squirted over 
the bride and bridegroom at marriage assured the pair many children. The dots 
and lines of the face-paint represented another fern, with the juice of which 
the youth was sprinkled before he became man and might marry. 

The face-paint of the Sakai man consisted of three lines or stripes, whereas 
that of the woman consisted of five.? 

The tiger and ‘‘musang” patterns represented these animals, but are now 
only used as blowpipe marks. Formerly they were patterns for face-paint.* 

Yet in Z. f, Z. xxvi. 150, the face patterns are spoken of by Vaughan-Stevens 
as being all of one type. 


With regard to the age of the contracting parties, 
M. Brau de St. P. Lias states that the women were 
often married when mere children.* 

In the account by Colonel Low, from which I have 
already quoted, we are further told that polygamy 
was permitted among the Sakai, but was not common, 
and that the men seemed to care little about their 
wives leaving them. 

The men appeared, nevertheless, to treat them 
well. But should a man~ choose to resent the 
infidelity of his wife, he might kill her and her 
paramour without any fear of the result, further than 
the possibility of their relatives avenging the deed.° 

To this we may add the fuller account given by 
De Morgan, who tells us that the husband acquired 
absolute power over his wife, and would not shrink 
from beating her if the provocation were great 


1 Ethnol. Notizblatt, i. 4-6. 


ZW Def ele AXKV IEG A emt ed eN 
Ridley (of Singapore) suggests that these 
alleged fern-spores (as represented in the 
face-paint of the Sakai) are more prob- 
ably copied from the black and white 
fruit-seeds which are found in the Sakai 
necklaces and armlets. They are prob- 
ably not meant for fern-seeds or spor- 


angia, as these latter would not only be 
rather brown than black, but would be of 
a uniform colour. 3 Wofizb/att, i. 4-6. 

* Cp. Vaughan-Stevens in Z. f &. 
xxvill, 174, where we are told that 
the age among the Sakai was fourteen 
for the girl and from fifteen to sixteen 
for the man. 


5 J. I. A, vol. iv. pp. 430, 431. 


Cerruti. 
NEWLY-MARRIED COUPLE, WOMAN WITH PAINTED HEAD-BAND AND 
NOSE-QUILL, ULU ITAM, PERAK. 


Vol. IT. p. 64. 


MW Gregor. 
DANCING AT CHE TUPEI’S (THE SQUIRREL’S) WEDDING, RANTAU PANJANG, SELANGOR. 


—— 
McGregor. 
PARTY WITH MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AT WEDDING OF CHE TUPEI, RANTAU ’PANJANG, SELANGG 


Malay gongs, drums, tambourines, and fiddles. (See p. 70.) 
Vol. II. p. 65. 
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enough. A form of divorce was allowed among the 
Sakai, the reasons for which it was permitted being, 
in the case of the husband, grave misconduct, such 
cases being settled by a fine, or separation, the 
woman keeping the children. In the case of the 
wife, a refusal to take her proper share in house- 
keeping, planting, hunting, and other tasks necessarily 
incidental to her position, was regarded as a reason. 
The aggrieved husband, in the latter case, lodged a 
complaint with the tribal chief, who communicated it 
to the woman’s family ; if no good results followed, he 
insisted on separation, sending the woman back to 
her own family, but always, however, retaining the 
custody of the children—a point of great importance 
among these tribes where children were regarded as 
a source of profit, the possession of children actually 
making his re-marriage easier.1_ The paternal authority 
ordinarily lasted during the father’s lifetime, but 
otherwise ceased as soon as a married child left its 
father’s roof. The adoption of orphan children by 
childless people was also occasionally practised.’ 

We are told by Maxwell (in his account of the 
Perak tribes) that the punishment for adultery 
was death, and that it was usually carried out by a 
relative, who invited his victim to a hunting excursion, 
and after tiring him out, beat his brains out with a 
club while he was asleep, and left him to rot upon the 
earth, denying to his remains even the rough sepulture 
given to those who died in an honourable way.° 


amounted to thirty dollars each, the 


1 “Tjivorce was permitted by the 
Sakai, but was extremely rare among 
them. Adultery was regarded as a 
great crime (‘salah bésar’), To’ Lila 
told me, and often gave rise to a fight. 
The guilty parties were made to pay a 
fine to the husband, which generally 


VOL. II 


woman’s fine being paid by her father 
or brothers.”—Brau de St. P. Lias, 
pp- 279, 280. * De Morgan, vil. 422. 

3 Maxwell in /.2.A.5S., S.B., No. 
I, pp. 111, 112. It should be noted 
that Maxwell in his account, which is 


F 
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A different account of the method adopted by the 
outraged husband for the punishment of the guilty 
parties is given by Vaughan-Stevens as follows :— 


The punishment prescribed by the Sakai for the adultery of a wife was very 
seldom really carried out. The husband, however, if he wished to enforce it, 
would bind his guilty wife hand and foot and lay her down upon the ground at a 
short distance from his hut. He then armed himself with three wooden spears 
of bamboo or palm-wood (‘‘nibong”), and took up his station among the brush- 
wood in the vicinity. The woman was allowed neither food nor water, but was 
kept there perforce until she died either from the bites of ants or from ex- 
haustion. Meanwhile, however, her paramour was expected to wait for an op- 
portunity to cut through her bonds and take her back to her husband’s house. 
The husband, on the other hand, was allowed from his concealment to launch 
each of his three spears once at his rival. If he succeeded in killing him, he 
might if he pleased let his wife lie there till she died, or elseif he were now more 
inclined to mercy, he might release her and send her away. If, on the other 
hand, her paramour’s attempt succeeded, the husband could take no further steps, 
though he could if he desired send away his wife when her paramour had 
brought her back to the hut. If, on the other hand, the paramour refused to 
make the attempt, the husband might bring him up before the chief for punish- 
ment, in which case the husband himself was allowed to name the penalty. He 
applied in such cases to one of the subordinate chiefs, who could apply to the 
Batin for confirmation of the sentence, if he considered it just. He need not, 
however, do so if four of the older men advised him that the punishment was 
excessive. 

The Batin had the power of delaying the proceedings by postponing the 
sentence for an indefinite period. Nevertheless private quarrels, ending in 
wounds or death, frequently arose from cases which had been postponed on 
account of some mitigating circumstance, which limited the penalty to be paid to 
public discussion of the case.? 

A wife could not bring her offending husband to the Batin for punish- 
ment, since he need only announce that conjugal rights had been intentionally 
withheld from him, to obtain condonation of his infidelity, and a separation 
could then be obtained at his own instance. In former days, before the present 
intercourse with the Malays, divorce was not regarded with such indifference as 
nowadays, but was highly disapproved of and very seldom actually occurred. 
Moreover, a man would not put away his wife when he was sure both of losing 
his children and of having much trouble to come by another wife. But when a 
woman absconded from her husband, and after the lapse of a month, he did not 
think it proper to take her back, whether on account of her laziness, or her 
clumsiness, or her evil temper, both parties in that case were regarded as free 
and were allowed to remarry at will. The husband, however, in this case had 
the right of retaining the children, and of making them work for him. 


otherwise sufficiently accurate, confuses 
the Sakai with the Semang—a con- 
fusion of which, however, he is by no 
means alone guilty. 

1 Z. f. E. xxviii. 179. 2 Tbid, 

3 Jbid. p. 180. In a letter just 
received, Dr. Luering says: ‘* Among 
the Sakai of Bertang, in Perak, the 
punishment for adultery is a fine of 
$6.50, unless the woman wishes to 


follow her paramour, when the latter 
has to pay $25, or unless the woman 
is a chief’s wife, when $25 may be the 
minimum. Children may follow either 
parent by choice, but usually prefer to 
follow the father. Misconduct of 2 
man with his brother’s wife would 
producea quarrel, but not necessarily en- 
tail a fine. Wives are generally chosen 
within the tribe.” 


ta i 
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Before leaving this subject, mention should be 
made of the account given by Vaughan-Stevens of 
Sakai love-philtres, which runs as follows :— 


Among the Sakai love-philtres were employed by both sexes, one of them 
being called ‘mong dar” (?). It consisted of the blossom of a creeper which 
grew upon the hills. Ifa little of the dried blossom were steeped in water and 
drunk, it was alleged that it would produce stimulation in the men, but would 
have no effect upon women.! 

Another love-philtre, called ‘* chin-weh ” (= ‘‘ chindwai”) was only used by 
women, and that in the same way as the one just described; the only difference 
being that the entire plant was taken, as must necessarily be the case since the 
plant was of a fungoid character. It was very difficult to obtain.” 

Under the name ‘‘chinweh kasih”% various plants were used as aphro- 
disiacs by the Sakai women. The Sakai magicians, moreover, knew of a certain 
plant, which they kept secret, and which procured them especial deference. 

Even at the present day only the magicians of the old school have any know- 
ledge of this plant, which was besides of great rarity. From one such magician 
Vaughan-Stevens obtained his specimen. In order to conceal its identity from 
the lay members of the tribe, the plant was crushed into water, which was 
purchased at a high price by Sakai and Malay women, who employed it as a 
love-potion.# 

The Sakai women also employed an expedient which was believed to impair 
the virility of the men. For this purpose they took the ‘‘sénggulong” (‘‘ sengu- 
long ”), a kind of wood-louse [szc ? millipede], and burnt it in the fire until it was 
charred. At the same time they burnt a small piece of cloth which had been 
used for washing a dead man’s body. The ashes of the two were mixed together, 
and whenever a woman succeeded in introducing these ashes into the food of her 
intended victim, the latter was believed to have lost his virility for ever.® 


Selangor Sakai.—The late Mr. J. A. G. Campbell 
of Selangor, in writing of the wedding customs of the 
Ulu Langat Sakai, describes a peculiar ceremony, 
which must be very trying to a nervous bridegroom. 

Their marriage ceremonies (he says) were very 
simple; one custom was for the relations on both sides to 
sit on the ground round an ant-heap, and for the bride 
or her father to question the bridegroom as follows : *— 


WT Zs Lex Vlog LOS. 

Bartels (doc. cet.) remarks that ‘this 
‘mong dar’ is not, as Vaughan-Stevens 
formerly supposed, the Rafflesia, but a 
smaller though similar blossom. It is 
a parasitical climber, which possesses 
no leaves, but only big claviform buds 
which appear to be either thrown out 
at intervals from the stem itself, or to 
grow on a very short stem. These 
buds open suddenly with a distinct 


report. A thick fleshy calyx divided 
into several sections or ‘ flower-leaves ’ 
then appears; its colour being black 
varied with spots of peculiar shades, 
from dark brown to purple.” 7 Zézd. 

3 bid. The specimens sent could not 
be identified. ‘‘ Kasih ” = ‘‘ love.” 

4 Z.f. E. xxviii. 183. 

5 Joid. This is also a Malay belief 
(ClOr Ba): 
6 J. A.G. Campbell, p. 241. 
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« Are you clever with the blowpipe?”’ 

“Can you fell trees cleverly ?” 

“Are you a good climber?” and 

“Do you smoke cigarettes ?” 

If these questions were answered in the affirma- 
tive, the bridegroom then gave a cigarette to the 
bride and lighted one himself; they then ran round 
the mound three times; if the man succeeded in 
catching the woman the ceremony was completed, 
and they were declared married, but if the man failed 
to catch the woman he tried again another day.’ 

Of the same Sakai tribe, Campbell adds that their 
marriage settlements consisted of saucepans, frying- 
pans, jungle-knives, hatchets, beads, and blowpipes. 
The woman, however, gave nothing in return. A 
man could not have more than one wife. 

Sakai (Orang Tanjong) of Selangor.— Writing of 
another tribe in Ulu Langat, the same author tells 
us that the women of the “Cape Tribe” (“ Orang 
Tanjong”) were allowed to have more than one 
husband, and that one woman who lived at Bandar 
Kanching formerly had four. These women (he adds) 
used to seek their own husbands.” 


I1].—Jaxun. 


Blandas.—- The qualifications required of the 
Blandas (Kuala Langat) women, at their wedding 
ceremony, which was similar to that described above, 
were their ability to hammer tree-bark (‘ ménitek 
t'rap ”); to roast or “ burn” (‘ bakar ”) bananas, sweet 
potatoes, and yams; and to make betel-leaf wallets 
(“bujam”). It may also be worth noting that both 


1 J. A. G. Campbell, p. 241. Al- 
though this tribe must be classed as 


Sakai, this particular ceremony is un- 
doubtedly of Malayan origin. 2 Zoid, 


es 
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parties change their names after the birth of their 
first-born child, whose name they take. Thus Pa’ 
Bijan, Ma’ Bijan, or “Father of Bijan,” “ Mother of 
Bijan,” were the actual names of a married Blandas 
couple whose eldest-born child was called Bijan. 

Besisi— Upon one occasion when I inquired of the 
Besisi in Kuala Langat how a man would address 
a woman whom he wished to marry, and who was not 
unwilling to accept him, one of them repeated as a 
specimen, the following address.' It took the form 
of an imaginary dialogue, which ran as follows :— 


Man. Are you willing to take me, say? 

Woman. What mean you? I merely follow you. How can I refuse? 

Man, I wish that too. 

Woman. Wow can I refuse? It is the man with whom it rests. I merely 
follow you, since Iam but a woman. As I am a woman, I merely follow you. 

Man. Vf that is truth, so be it. I will be father and mother to you, rest 
assured. 

Woman. What mean you? I follow you for a single day, but not for long. 

ian. That is also my desire. 

Woman. If you are savage, overbearing, harsh-spoken, if you are like that, if 
you are like a hornet, I shall be unable to endure it beyond to-morrow. 


Here the man, after pushing the betel-stand to- 
wards her, says: 


‘<I desire to seek somewhat of yours, a stand for betel ; 

I am looking for a filly, yearning greatly to obtain her ; 

I am looking for a sea-canoe, 

If it have no mast, I will supply a mast for it, 

If it have no sail, I will supply a sail for it, 

I have sought it by sea till now, but have not found it. 

I have now reached your land, I have scented a blossom, 

I have scented it thus far oversea, 

Weary am I indeed with roaming so far, 

But here verily is such a blossom, and such scent has reached me, that I 
follow it. 

Pick it up? I will indeed pick it. 

Is it still to seek? I will indeed seek it. 

Desired I not its fragrance, I had not sought it; 

But my craving for its scent is very great, I ask but to own it. 

Should I find it not, I will seek—yea, until I find it. 

Great is my yearning —yea, even if in a month J find it not, I will not return 


Until you grant me my Heart’s Desire.” 


1 In ordinary cases the man’s request as among the Malays themselves. Cp. 
would be addressed to the girl’s parents, Malay Magic, pp. 364-365. 
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As regards marriage itself, the existence of a dis- 
tinctive law is perhaps more than might be expected 
of this unsophisticated race, yet it not only exists but 
is recognised as binding, and is, moreover, pretty 
strictly observed, and it is noticeable that there are in 
the Besisi dialect special terms for both ‘“ husband” 
and “ wife.” 

A remarkable fact is that the Besisi commonly 
have a regular carnival (at the end of the faaz or rice 
harvest) when (as they say) they are ‘allowed to 
exchange” their wives, a practice which recalls the 
wedding law of ancient Peru, by which there was 
established one universal wedding-day annually 
throughout the land. 

The marriage settlements brought by the man 
consist of such objects as are best calculated to con- 
tribute to the satisfaction of the bride and her parents, 
as, for instance, a string of beads, four cubits 
(“hasta”) of white cloth, a plate and a drinking- 
cup, and in some cases a ring; but at the same time 
the husband is expected to provide a hut, cooking- 
pots, and other necessary articles such as will suffice 
to enable house-keeping to be started with reasonable 
comfort. 

The usual ceremony (as now practised by the 
Besisi) is of a very simple description, and is usually 
performed by the Batin, who is a priestly chief, and, 
as a Besisi man once put it, ‘who takes the place of 
an Imam” (the Malay Mohammedan priest).' 


1 «The marriage ceremony is per- exchange of “ sirih” (betel-leaf chewed 
formed either by the Batin or the with areca-nut) they are pronounced 
Jinang. The contracting parties stand man and wife. A feast is afterwards 
on each side of him, the girl on his held, to which all the members of the 
left and the man on his right. He tribe are invited.”——Bellamy, p. 227. 
then joins their hands, and after an Cp. /. 7. A. iii. 490. 
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This simpler form of wedding (as practised by the 
Besisi of Sepang in Selangor) was celebrated in the 
following manner :—In the first place, the bridegroom 
would bring to the house of the bride’s parents the 
presents required by custom—-say five cubits of white 
cloth, five quids of betel-leaf, five cigarettes, and a 
copper ring. 

On the bridegroom’s arrival all present partook of 
food, and the bride and bridegroom then ate rice off 
the same plate. After this meal the gifts were 
presented to the bride’s parents, and the Batin or 
one of the minor chiefs of the tribe (eg. the 
“Penghulu Balei”) then inquired: ‘What about 
these children of ours? Are we to make them 
one?” To this the parents replied in the affirmative, 
and the head of the tribe then gave both bride and 
bridegroom @ new name. 

The parties might then disperse at leisure. 

The really remarkable rite called the “ ant-heap” 
(properly the “hillock” or ‘“ mound”) ceremony, re- 
ferred to above by Mr. J. A. G. Campbell as a custom 
of the Ulu Langat Sakai, appears to be now very nearly 
obsolete among the Besisi, so far as I could ascertain. 

I once had the good fortune, however, to witness 
it when it was being performed at Ayer Itam (in the 
Kuala Langat district of Selangor) by some Besisi 
who had just returned from Batu Pahat (in Johor, 
where they told me that the old custom was still kept 
up). I will therefore describe the ceremony that I 
saw as carefully as possible. I attended the wedding 
at the invitation of the Besisi themselves, with whom 
I was on very good terms. Shortly after my arrival 
at the village a small pit was dug by Penghulu Lempar 
(of Batu Pahat) in front of the door of a special palm- 
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leaf building (a Balei or Tribal Hall, built on the plan 
of the letter T) which had been erected for the 
occasion, With the earth, or rather clay, thrown up 
from the pit Penghulu Lempar constructed a mound * 
about the height of a man’s waist and in the shape of a 
truncated cone, surmounted by a small globe and knob, 
so that it was not unlike a gigantic bell and bell-handle. 
In the morning, just before the ceremony, I saw 
Penghulu Lempar decorating it with flowers, and when 
I asked him where he learnt how to make the mound, 
he replied that he was quite used to doing so in Johor.’ 
The flowers were arranged as follows :—First, round 
about the mound were planted half a dozen long stems 
of what Lempar called the ‘“ Owl-flower” ;* to these 
were added several blossoming stems of the wild red 
Singapore” rhododendron,‘ and to these were again 
added some young shoots of fan-palms and other kinds 
of palms.° Into the mound itself Lempar stuck some 
stems of a common blossoming reed.° 

To these, the natural products of the jungle, he 
added a bunch of the following artificial ‘flowers ” 
manufactured from strips of fan-palm’ leaf. These 
were intended to represent the sun;* coconuts,® 
nooses or ‘“‘earrings’’;’° the blossom of the wild “ seal- 


1 The Besisi told me that the mound 
was always artificial and always of the 
same remarkable shape. The reason of 
its being called an ant-hill is merely that 
the Malay word (‘‘busut”) means a 
“* mound ” of any kind (whether natural, 
e.g. an ant-heap, or artificial), so that 
the confusion arose easily enough. 

The shape of the mound is not 
necessarily phallic; I have not been 
able to discover any parallel ceremony. 

2 I mention this because the Batin 
afterwards told me that the custom was 
only kept up among the tribes of Ulu 
Batu Pahat. It seems certain, how- 


ever, that the custom is more widely 
spread. Cp. Maxwell, 7. 2. A. S., S.B., 
No. 1, p. 112. 

3 «* Bunga ponggoh,” called by the 
Langat Malay who accompanied me 
‘“‘satawar hutan,” or “wild sita- 
war.” 

4 Mal. ‘‘kédudok” ; Bes. ‘‘ kodok.” 


5 J.e, “nibong” and ‘képau.” 

6 ««Séndayan,” or “‘ sendérayan,” 

Tete pau 

8 Bes, ‘‘met are’,” or ‘tongkat 
langit.” 


9) Bes,. ‘“niyu.”? 
10 Bes. ‘‘subang.” 
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ing-wax” palm,’ and the blossom and fruit of a re- 
markable wild tree-nut with boat-shaped sail, called by 
the Malays the “ sail-fruit ” or “ fill-cup,” the latter title 
being due to an extraordinary property on the part 
of its seeds, any one of which, if placed in a cup of 
water, will fill the entire cup with a substance resem- 
bling a brown jelly, which is eaten with avidity by the 
Malays.’ 

I may add that each representation of the “sun 
was crowned with a little spike, on which was spitted 
a blossom stripped from a newly-plucked spray of the 
wild (“Singapore”) rhododendron. This bunch was 
inserted into the knob-like summit of the mound, and 
a plait or festoon of the same material, decorated with 
long streamers, encircled the mound just below the 
upper rim of the truncated portion. 

The preparations were completed by depositing 
on the flat top of the truncated portion a dish contain- 
ing two portions of rice and wild betel-leaf* and a dish 
of water, which were to be shared later on between 
the bride and bridegroom. 

About half-past nine the beating of drums at a 
distance announced the approach of the bridegroom’s 
party. On its arrival the bride (who was staying in 
the house of the tribal chief or Batin, whose guest I 
was) was carried outside (on the shoulders of a matron, 
if I remember rightly), and stationed close to the 
mound, so as just to leave room for the bridegroom 
and his supporters to pass. A lengthy catechising of 
the man (who was coached by the Batin) followed, the 
questioning being undertaken by the Penghulu Balei 
(one of the inferior chiefs) on the part of the woman. 


” 


1 Bes. ‘‘chongoi méri” = Mal. ‘‘ pinang raja.” 
v a v 2 * 99 
2 Mal. ‘‘salayer,” or ‘‘kémbang samangkok.” 3 «¢ Chamba, 
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Penghuiu Balez (for the bride). Have 
you bought plates and cups? 
Batin (on behalf of the man), I have. 
Have you bought pots and pans? 

I have. 

Have you bought clothing ? 

I have. 

Have you bought a jungle-knife 
(chopper) ? 

I have. 

Have you bought a hatchet ? 

T have. 

Haye you built a hut ? 

I have. 

Have you made steps for it ? 

I have. 

Have you formed a clearing ? 

I have. 

Have you made a rice-spoon ? ! 

T have. 

Have you made a water-bucket ? 

T have. 

Have you planted yams ?? 

I have. 

Have you planted sugar-cane ? 

I have. 

Have you planted rice ? 

I have. 

Have you planted bananas ? 


J25, A yea 


Not whi bib thrash bb Rh 


T have. 

Do you know how to fell trees ? 

I do. 

Do you know how to climb for 
fruit ? 

I do. 

Do you know how to use the blow- 
pipe? 

I do. 

Do you know how to smoke cigar- 
ettes 23 

I do. 

Do you know how to find turtle- 
eggs? 

T do. 

Is all this true ? 

It is true. 

I could purchase a hill at Singa- 
pore, Malacca, or Penang, 

T could purchase a hill in Selangor 
or Perak ; 

How much more then somebody's 
daughter. * 

Is this true, so a tree fall on you ?® 

Speak not of somebody's daughter ! 

Monkeys of all kinds® do I search 
for and capture ; 

How much more then somebody's 
daughter. 


bret eh th td 


ds 


Sweet potato, ‘‘ Pun!” 


Thus we Jakun plant sweet potatoes ! 

‘* Ratified,” ’ says the Batin, say the chiefs of the tribe !8 
<* Ratified ” [say] both young and old ! 

Round the mound and round again ! 


At this stage of the proceedings the bridegroom 
(who was dressed, like the bride, in Malay apparel) 
was conducted seven times and the bride once round 
the mound, and they were then stationed side by side, 
when they were together given rice to eat from the 


1 f.e. a rice-spoon of wood or coco- 
nut shell. 

2 Ze. “have you got a yam-patch ?” 
etc. etc. 

8 The phrase used may also mean, 
“Can you make” or ‘‘ have you made 
cigarettes ?” 

+ Lit. a daughter of people (perhaps 
the wild people or the tribe), But it 
may equally well mean the daughter of 
a person, or ‘‘somebody’s daughter.” 

® The phrase here used (‘‘ tempa’ 


kret”) lit. means ‘fall upon (your) 
body,” z.e. ‘so may (a tree) fall upon 
you,” which is the strongest form of 
asseveration used by these forest-tribes, 
among whom the terror of falling trees 
is very real and present, and perhaps 
more feared than any other danger. 

6 Lit. ‘“‘chikahs” and ‘lotongs” 
(two kinds of monkey), 

Mibloicme cinta (eeswmestioler)s 

§ Lit. Batin, Jinang, Jukrah (titles 
of chiefs). 


| 
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plate and water from the dish. All parties then 
adjourned to the “ Balei” or tribal “ Hall,” where a 
feast was in course of preparation, and where the bride 
and bridegroom were made to eat and drink from the 
same dish, and shortly afterwards time compelled me 
to leave. 

I may add, however, that during the entire night 
before the wedding from dark to dawn the Besisi 
never ceased beating their drums and playing on 
their rude bamboo flutes and stringed bamboos 
(“ banjeng ”). 

I may add also that the bride and bridegroom 
looked little more than children, and that there is no 
apparent limit of age for marriage among these people. 

Before we departed one of the Batins remarked to 
me that the mound by which we were at the time 
standing was the emblem of his religion, or (as he 
put it) the “ priest of his tribe.”* There can, I think, 
be little doubt as to the meaning of this statement, 
and given some such sacred emblem, the procession 
around it would be natural enough. Whether the 
race or the walk round it was the older institution 
must remain a moot point, until further evidence on 
the point is obtainable ; most probably the walk is the 
survival. 

With regard to the age at which the Besisi women 
are married, we are told by Logan that among the 
Besisi a child of a few years old was not unfrequently 
betrothed to her intended husband, who took her to 
his house and brought her up.’ 


1 The expression employed (in Malay) 2 7. I. A. vol. i. p. 270. Logan 
was ‘“kita-punya Imam,” z.e. ‘‘our compares this with the custom of the 
priest.” The statement was a purely vol- ‘‘ Dayaks” near Banjermassin, where 
untary one, and not in response to any _betrothal takes place at the age of four 
question of mine. In Pahanga firetakes or six years. A similar custom occurs 
the place of the mound (p. 82, zzfra). in Java. 
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It is said that a Besisi man will occasionally take 
to himself two wives, but never more than two; asa 
matter of fact, however, I do not remember a single 
case in which a Besisi man had more than one. On 
the other hand, no Besisi woman might have more 
than one husband, although cases of polyandry have 
certainly been recorded among the Sakai of the neigh- 
bouring district of Ulu Langat. 

Before leaving the Besisi marriage customs it should 
be recorded that at their great annual carnival or drink- 
ing feast (“main jo’oh”’), during the rice-harvest, there 
was (as in some other savage lands') a sort of “game 
of exchanging wives.” This is the same ceremony 
as that which Logan terms the “ Tampoi Feast,” 
a fuller description of which will be given below.” 

Mantra.—In an interesting account of the marriage 
ceremony as performed by the Mantra, Logan informs 
us that marriages among the Mantra were not ordi- 
narily made with the haste of the “ Tampoi Feast.” 
When a young man was desirous of marrying a girl, 
he would communicate his wishes to his own father, 
who communicated in turn with the father of the girl. 
If the latter agreed to the match, from four to eight 
silver or copper rings were presented to him, and a 
day was appointed for the marriage. When it arrived, 
the bridegroom was conducted by his parents and 
relatives to the bride’s house, where a large feast had 
been prepared. On entering he paid his respects to 
the near relations of the bride. If the Batin did not 
reside at a great distance, he always attended, and 
presided at the ceremony. Betel-leaf and its usual 
accompaniments having been placed ready upon a 
sieve (“nyiru”), the bride took up one of the small 


' £.g., even, by latest reports, in Greenland. 2 See pp. 169-170, zzfra. 
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packets of betel-leaf and presented it to the bride- 
groom, who presented another to her in return. The 
father of the bridegroom then addressed him, en- 
joining him to cherish his wife, to be kind to her, on 
no account to beat her or behave harshly to her, but, 
if he should ever be offended by her, to complain to 
her parents. The father of the bride then laid a 
similar injunction upon her. The company were then 
feasted, the bride and bridegroom eating from the 
same plate, a custom which is common to most of the 


Indo-Chinese and Malayan races. 


remained for the night.’ 


The bridegroom 


It should be added that the teeth of the bride and 
bridegroom were filed with a stone before the day of 


marriage.” 


A form of the mound-ceremony found among the 
Besisi is also practised by this same tribe, and 
Borie, in describing it, remarks that when all the 


fate Ape 23% 

2 bid. M. Borie (tr. Bourien), in 
giving a description of a wedding among 
the Mantra, informs us that the bride, 
who was clothed by her companions in 
her best attire, was conducted to the 
centre of the assembly, where she took 
her place close to her future husband, 
who, bowing, saluted every member of 
the company, shaking hands with each 
of them in turn. According to old 
custom, the three chiefs made speeches 
upon the obligations of matrimony— 
not forgetting to enjoin upon the hus- 
band that in return for the submission 
that his wife owes him, he should 
punctually day by day supply her with 
betel-leaf to eat and tobacco to smoke. 
The Juru Krah (one of the three 
chiefs), who was conducting the mar- 
riage, then demanded the pledges of 
their prospective union, and the bride 
and bridegroom professing to be unable 
to comply, addressed themselves to M. 
Borie, who gave them two handker- 


chiefs, which were thankfully accepted. 
A plate containing small packages of 
rice wrapped up in banana-leaves then 
having been presented, the husband 
offered one to his future wife, who 
showed herself eager to accept it, and 
ate the contents ; she then in her turn 
gave some to her husband, and they 
afterwards both assisted in distributing 
the remainder among the other mem- 
bers of the assemblage. The Juru 
Krah having received a ring from the 
husband, returned it to him, and he 
then placed it on the finger of the left 
hand of his future wife. The bride 
having also received a ring from the 
Juru Krah, placed it upon the finger 
of the right hand of her husband ; the 
marriage was then declared complete, 
and copious plates full of rice with 
vegetables having been served round, 
all set to work to satisfy their appetite. 
M. Borie remarked that the bride 
and bridegroom still ate from one dish. 
(Borie (tr. Bourien), pp. 81, 82.) 
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guests were assembled, the bride and bridegroom 
were led forth by one of the old men of the tribe 
towards a circle of varying size, round which the girl 
commenced to run, the young man pursuing a short 
distance behind her; if he succeeded in overtaking 
her, she became his wife, but if not he lost all claim to 
her. At other times a yet larger area was appointed 
for the trial, and the bridegroom pursued the bride in 
the forest.’ 

In addition to the foregoing, we learn from Logan 
that the Mantra did not mix socially nor intermarry 
either with the other Benua tribes, nor yet with the 
Malays,” and further that they were strict mono- 
gamists.° 

Adultery was a capital crime if it could be proved 
by witnesses. The sentence of the Batin was carried 
into execution by the Penglima. The offenders were 
laid prostrate in the nearest brook, and their heads 
were kept under water by placing a forked stick over 
their necks and driving the points into the bed of the 
stream. When the husband was satisfied of his wife’s 
infidelity, but was unable to prove it, he might desert 
her, but was obliged in that case to leave her in pos- 
session of the house and clearing, and also to pay her 
ten cubits (10 “‘hastas” = 5 yards) of white cloth, thirty 
cents in money, and eight silver rings. The children 
remained with the wife, who might not, however, 
remarry until the husband took to himself another 
wife in her place.* 

The right of the husband to beat his wife for any 
cause whatever was not recognised by the Mantra, 


1 Borie (tr. Bourien), p. 81. Cp. 4]. L.A. vol. i. pa 33e: 
also Miklucho-Maclay in /. R. A. S., 3 Ibid. p. 270. 
i.5 NO. 2 pare Os 4 Tbid. p. 268. 
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and such was also the custom of the Benua, and 
probably of all the other (Jakun) tribes. Should 
a Mantra woman offend her husband, he might 
complain to her parents, who would themselves 
chastise her. The wife, on the other hand, had a 
reciprocal right to appeal for protection to the parents 
of her husband. Should the husband commit any 
serious offence against his wife, her relatives might 
complain to the Batin or chief of the tribe, who 
would authorise them to deal summarily with him. 
They would then repair to the offender’s house and 
strip it of every article that it contained. The goods 
thus summarily appropriated were carried to ‘the 
Batin, who would give one portion to the wife’s 
relatives, and distribute the remainder between him- 
self and his officers.’ 

Benua-Jakun of Johor.—Among the Benua Logan 
states that betrothal was the rule, and sometimes took 
place, among most if not all the tribes, at a very 
early age on the part of the unconscious girl. The 
Malays declared that when a marriage had been 
arranged amongst the Benua, the relatives of both 
parties would assemble at the house of the bride, 
who was then placed in a canoe by herself, supplied 
with a paddle, and sent down the stream. When she 
had been given a start of one or two reaches, the 
bridegroom entered a canoe and gave chase. Should 
he succeed in overtaking the fair one, she became his 
wife. Ifhe failed, the match was broken off. But since 
most of the young women had good stout arms, and 
could make good use of the paddle that was given them, 
it must be supposed that love usually unnerved them, 
and gave the victory to the bridegroom.’ According 


LO eLeA uVOlalsy Ds 267. 2 Logan here adds that he is scep- 
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to members of the tribe, the union was arranged by 
the parents, and the ceremony consisted simply in the 
parties eating from the same plate. After partaking 
of a repast, the relatives of the bridegroom departed, 
leaving him to pass the night in the bride’s house. 
Next day he carried her home. A small present was 
sent to the bride’s parents previous to the marriage. 
The Batins and their families would send as much as 
forty plates (‘‘ pinggan”) on such occasions, and other 
persons as much as twenty plates. If the lady had 
already been married, no ceremony whatever was 
used. She repaired to the house of her new husband, 
and installed herself as mistress.". Most of the Benua 
had one wife only, but some had two, and there did 
not appear to be any rule on the subject.2 The 
husband might not beat his wife for any cause what- 


ever.® 


No marriage was lawful without the consent of the 


tical as to the real existence in his day 
of the practice described, but in view 
of all the evidence, it may be taken, I 
think, as substantially accurate. 

1 Logan here adds that amongst the 
Berembun tribes the husband either 
took up his residence in the house of 
his wife’s parents or made one in their 
clearing. 

2 7.1. A. vol. i. p. 270. 

3 bid. p. 267. 

Newbold gives a graphic account of 
a wedding among the Benua, but un- 
fortunately it is not clear to what tribe 
he refers. His account is as follows :— 

“©On occasions of marriages the 
whole tribe was assembled and an 
entertainment given, at which large 
quantities of a fermented liquor, ob- 
tained from the fruit of the Tampoi, 
are discussed by the wedding guests ; 
an address is made by one of the elders 
to the following effect: ‘Listen, all 
ye that are present, those that were 
distant are now brought together, those 
that were separated are now united.’ 


The young couple then approach each 
other, join hands, and the sylvan cere- 
mony is concluded. It varies, how- 
ever, in different tribes. Among some 
there is a dance, in the midst of which 
the bride elect darts off, a la galope, 
into the forest, followed by her inamo- 
rato. A chase ensues, during which, 
should the youth fall down, or return 
unsuccessful, he is met with the jeers 
and merriment of the whole party, and 
the match is declared off. It generally 
happens, though, that the lady con- 
trives to stumble over the root of some 
tree friendly to Venus, and falls (for- 
tuitously of course) into the outstretched 
arms of her pursuer ! 

““ No marriage is lawful without the 
consent of the parents. The dower 
usually given by the man to the bride 
isa Malay hatchet (‘ béliong’), a copper 
ring, an iron or earthen cooking vessel, 
a chopper or parang, a few cubits of 
cloth, glass beads, and a pair of arm- 
lets ; the woman also presents a copper 
ring to her intended. Polygamy is not 
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father. A man might not have more than one wife at 
once. A man who divorced his wife lost the dowry 
given to her, but if the divorce came from the side of 
the woman, she was bound to return the dowry she 
received from the man.? 

Any married person surprised in adultery might 
be put to death. But if a woman so surprised could 
prove that she was seduced, she would not be put to 
death, but would be sent away by her husband. After 
divorce the man and woman might marry again with 
other parties.’ 

A father could not sell his child, but might give 
him to another, always provided that the child would 
consent, no matter what its age might be.® 

If children were left orphans, their nearest relatives 
would bring them up, unless, with their consent, some 
other person agreed to do so.’ 

Although the Benua women were generally faith- 
ful, adultery appeared to be neither infrequent nor 
held in sufficient detestation. The Malays asserted 
that it was not difficult to obtain favours of Benua 
women, and these latter themselves admitted that 
husbands sometimes changed their wives, and wives 
their husbands.’ Divorce was simply a putting away 
of the wife.° 


permitted, but a man can divorce his With the foregoing should be further 
wife and take another. The form of compared theaccount given by Vaughan- 
divorce is that the parties return their Stevens in /%. &.G. A. xxiil. p. 833, 
copper wedding-rings; the children which does not however add anything 


generally go with the mother.” of importance. 

In some tribes it is customary to 1 Favre in /. /. A. vol. ii. p. 269. 
deck out the bride with the leaves of 2 bid. 
the Palas-tree, and to cut off a part of 3 Lbid. 
her hair, a custom also observed by 4 bid. 
Malays, and termed ‘‘andam” (New- 5 This is doubtless at the annual 
bold, vol. ii. pp. 407, 408. Cp. also ‘‘carnival” or “ Tampoi Feast,” and 
vol. i. chap. v.,and vol. ii. pp. 394, 395: it is not fair on that account to tax the 
‘¢ Adultery is punishable with death if Benua with infidelity. 
the parties are caught in the act.” 6 7. I. A. vol. i. p. 268, 
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Jakun of Johor.—Logan states that among the 
Jakun, marriages were ordinarily celebrated about the 
months of July and August, when fruits were plentiful. 
The bridegroom frequented for some time the house 
of his intended, and when he had obtained her con- 
sent, he made a formal demand for her hand to her 
father. A day was then appointed, and preparations 
made for an entertainment, the scale of which varied 
according to the means of the two contracting parties, 
and their rank in the tribe. When the day for the 
marriage had arrived, the bridegroom repaired to the 
house of the bride’s father, where the whole tribe was ~ 
already assembled. The dowry to be given by the 
man to his bride was then delivered ; it must consist 
at the least of a silver or copper ring, and a few cubits 
of cloth, and if the man were able to afford it, a pair of 
bracelets. To these gifts a few other ornaments and 
articles, e.g. furniture for the house of the new family, 
were added. Sometimes the woman also presented 
some gifts to her intended husband. The bride was 
then delivered by her father to the bridegroom, and 
the solemnity began. Some stated that among some 
of the tribes there was a dance, in the midst of which 
the bride elect darted off into the forest, followed by 
the bridegroom. A chase ensued, during which, should 
the youth fall down, or return unsuccessful, he was met 
with the jeers and merriment of the whole party, and 
the match was declared off. A slightly different 
ceremony was ascribed to the Benua of Pahang, viz., 
that during the banquet a large fire was kindled, all 
the congregation standing as witnesses ; the bride then 
commenced to run round the fire ; the bridegroom, who 
was obliged to run in the same direction, following her : 
if he succeeded in catching her the marriage was valid, 
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if he could not, it was declared off. No marriage 
was lawful without the father’s consent. Conjugal 
faithfulness was much respected among the Jakun; 
adultery being punishable by death. It was especially 
remarkable that among the Jakun, although they were 
surrounded by Mohammedans and heathen races, all 
of whom were so much addicted to polygamy, it was 
not allowed to keep more than one wife, and that 
Logan met with only one who had two wives, and he 
was censured and despised by the whole tribe.2 The 
only difference, in fact, between this form of mono- 
gamy and that practised by Christian nations was that 
amongst the Benua a man might divorce his wife and 
take another. The rule was that if the divorce was 
proposed by the husband, he lost the dowry he had 
given to the woman; but that if the woman asked to 
be divorced, she must return the dowry she had 
received at marriage. The children followed the 
father or the mother according to their own (the 
children’s) wishes; if, however, they had not yet 
arrived at the age of reason, they followed the mother.’ 

Udai.—The only reference to marriage among the 


1 On this Favre remarks that all the 
Jakun he questioned on the point de- 
clared that they were not at all aware 
of the practice, so that if the story 
were true, it must be ascribed to a few 
tribes only (/. Z. A. vol. ii. p. 264). 

[This conclusion, however, does not 
necessarily follow from the premisses. 
The Jakun frequently deny the existence 
of practices which they fear will be 
laughed at by strangers, and the very 
Jakun who took part in the mound 
ceremony had previously denied its 
existence to me.] 

A yet older authority for the Mound 
ceremony than Fayre, is Captain 
Begbie, who states that the marriage 
ceremony of the Jakun was (am/e 1834) 
as follows:—When a young woman 


had allowed a man to pay his addresses 
to her, the parties proceeded to a hzllock 
round which the woman ran three times, 
pursued by the man; if the latter suc- 
ceeded in catching her before the ter- 
mination of the chase, she became his 
wife, but not otherwise (Begbie, Zc. 
pp- 13, 14). It is worth noting that the 
object round which the chase took 
placé is here accurately described as a 
hillock and not as an ant-heap. 

2) Cpae Beg bieye/.caeepp. 613,014. 
Polygamy among the Jakun is not 
allowed, and is punishable. 

30 7s Aw VOl.-i, ps. 204.. Hor tthe 
treatment of the Jakun wonien by their 
husbands, who regard them as mere 
chattels, but are otherwise not unkind 
to them, see Z, 7. Z. xxviii. p. 166. 
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Udai is that made by Newbold, who records that they 
are said never to intermarry with the Jakun, who accuse 
them of devouring their own dead and of cohabiting 
with the beasts of the forest." 


OranG Laut or SEA-JAKUN. 


Orang Laut, S’letar.—Of the marriage customs of 
the S’letar tribe we are informed that a mouthful of 
tobacco and a single “chupak” of rice handed to the 
bride’s mother confirmed the hymeneal tie. The 
S’letar women intermarried with the Malays, this 
custom appearing to be not unfrequent ; they were also 
sometimes given to Chinese, and an old woman stated 
that she had been united to individuals of both nations, 
at an early period in her life.” 

Orang Laut, Sabimba.—-Before marriage the bride- 
groom prepared a hut of his own to which he carried 
the bride, on the day of marriage, from the house of 
the Batin where they were united. Twelve cubits 
(‘‘hastas”’) of white cloth, and some betel-leaf and areca- 
nut were delivered by the bridegroom into the Batin’s 
hands for presentation to the parents of the bride. 

The children of brothers might not intermarry, but 
those of sisters and of a brother and sister might do so. 
Adultery was punished by a fine of 1000 rattans, 
seduction of a virgin by compelling the man to marry 
her and to give the customary present to her parents.® 

To the foregoing should be added the declaration 
of the Sabimba that they had no actual ceremonies 
at marriage; the preparation of a shed, open on all 
sides, and measuring about 6 ft. x 4 ft. (1.8 m. x 1.2 m.,), 


1 Newbold, ii. 381, 382. 27.1. A. vol. i. p. 347%. 
3 Jbzd, p. 297. 
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erected over a few branches and leaves strewed on the 
ground, comprised all the bridegroom’s care. The price 
of a wife was stated to be ten needles, three hanks of 
thread, sixteen cubits of cloth, and three “reals.” The 
Sabimba women did not intermarry with the Malays, 
nor would they part with their offspring for any con- 
sideration." 

Orang Laut, Beduanda Kallang.—Previous to mar- 
riage the bridegroom was expected to provide himself 
with a boat of his own. Members of the same family 
might not intermarry, however remote the degree, 
though at the same time no doubt the traces of 
relationship would tend to be soon lost and forgotten. 
Widowers and widows were not in the habit of 
marrying again. Polygamy and adultery were both 
unknown.’ 

Orang Laut, Muka Kuning.—As soon as the breasts 
of a girl were of the size of an areca-nut she was con- 
sidered marriageable.? When a marriage had been 
agreed upon, the parents of the bridegroom sent to 
those of the bride 3000 rattans, a piece of cloth, a jacket, 
and two silver rings. The marriage, which took place 
at the house of the bride, in presence of the Batin or 
tribal chief and several guests, consisted in the bride 
and bridegroom being placed side by side, and made 
to join hands, while the parents enjoined them to be 
kind to each other and avoid disputes. A feast followed, 
at which the newly married pair ate from the same 
plate or leaf. Singing and dancing to the tambourine 
(“‘rébana”’) followed. The Batin received as his fee 


a present of 2000 rattans.* 


UN /eleetonvols tp. 34.75 2 Jbid. p. 300. 
3 This is also the standard followed by the Malays. 
4 7. I. A. vol. i. pp. 338*, 339%. 
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If a husband was not pleased with his wife, he 
might return her to her parents, and after the lapse of 
a month the parties might form other connexions. 
Polygamy was unknown. The children of brothers 
might not intermarry.’ 

Orang Laut, Akik.—The only remark I have met 
with in reference to the marriage customs of this 
particular tribe was to the effect that although a 
Jakun could take an Akik woman to wife, the Akiks 
were not permitted to marry with the Jakun females.’ 


The remainder of this account of the wedding 
ceremonies of the Orang Laut is taken from Vaughan- 
Stevens, and is of general value only, no names of 
tribes or localities being given :— 


At marriage the son commonly undertook to build a boat for himself, unless, 
as was usual, he already possessed one. But both he and his wife could live in 
the boat of either’s parents, whenever his assistance and that of his wife might 
be required. Marriage took place at a very early age, at fifteen or sixteen years, 
but now since there are fewer women available, it takes place later.? 

The customs relating to the choice of wives among the Orang Laut are very 
similar to those of the E. Semang (Pangan), Sakai, and Jakun.4 The men of 
one community could only take a wife from another community (not their own), 
in the days when they lived upon the sea.5 If the two communities were at 
feud, and the young people had no opportunity of making a choice, matches 
were effected by capture, and both the women and their dowry taken by force.® 
But these organised attacks never take place in the interior of the country, 
since the Eastern Semang is unrestricted in his choice of a spouse, and the 
Sakai is bound by his totemistic (sz¢) code.’ Communal marriage, in which the 
woman Is free to all the men of the community, or its milder form, family-marriage, 
in which the woman becomes the spouse of all her husband’s brothers, did not 
occur ; and both polyandry and polygamy were equally unknown.§ 


LEIBA 30k 36 jo Sere 

2 Newbold, ii. 413, 414. 

3 Bartels in Z. f. Z. xxviii. 174. 

4 As the customs of the three races 
are very different, this sweeping state- 
ment seems meaningless and indefen- 
sible. 

5 On p. 175, Vaughan-Stevens ex- 
plains that by exogamy he means 
marriage within the different branches 
of the same race, not intermarriage with 
strangers or foreigners. Thus in the 


case of four communities of the Orang 
Laut of which A, B, and C, were of 
pure blood, and D a mixed tribe of 
Orang Laut and Jakuns, the first tribe 
A, could take wives from B or C, B 
could take wives from A or C, and C 
from B or A, but none of them could 
take a wife from the mixed tribe D. 

6 Vaughan-Stevens in Z. f. Z, xxviii. 
p- 174. 

7 Sbid. 


V. ante, p. 62. 
8 Ibid. 
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Orang Laut children belong not to the father but to the mother. Thus, 
supposing a woman belonging to a community A, marries a man belonging to 
a community B, the children would belong to A, and at the father’s death would 
be taken by the mother to her original home.!_ Perhaps this may be the reason 
(remarks Bartels) why the Orang Laut man cares so little about his children and 
treats both mother and children so badly.2. Vaughan-Stevens continues, that when 
he said to some of the Orang Laut, ‘‘ The fact appears to be that you can be sure 
who the mother is, but not who the father may be,” they laughed and agreed 
with him. 

Among the Orang Laut the exact value of the present to be made to the bride’s 
parents depends partly upon the bride’s qualities and partly upon the circumstance 
whether she was desired in marriage by one or more suitors. In the case of 
captives being taken as wives, this present was naturally omitted.4 

Apropos of the so-called ‘‘ ant-hill” ceremony, Vaughan-Stevens remarks that 
in spite of many inquiries he was unable to substantiate it except in a restricted 
area near Malacca, where he believes it was ‘‘ introduced by half-breeds.” * 

Vaughan-Stevens goes on to say that it was the custom for the youths of the 
tribe, at the wedding-feast, to engage in various games, the object of which was to 
excite the bridegroom to pursue his bride, but that though it was certainly 
unnecessary for him to catch her, he was mercilessly bantered if he failed of his 
purpose. This was, however, by no means a necessary ceremony, and did not 
take place at every wedding. 

The position of the women among the Orang Laut is pitiable, being much 
worse than among the other tribes.?7 Vaughan-Stevens says, ‘‘I have often seen 
an Orang Laut man take all the fish and roots which had been collected by his 
family in the course of the day, and silently devour the whole, leaving nothing but 
the heads and refuse for his wife and children to feed on.” And when by any 
chance an Orang Laut is compelled to traffic either with the Sakai, Jakun, or 
Malays, these latter not unfrequently insist upon his giving a share of the food 
which he gets from them to his wife and children. The Orang Laut are, in fact, 
the lowest of all the aboriginal tribes,8 and are the only tribe of which the men, 
upon all occasions, eat before their womenfolk are allowed to do so. Among 
other tribes the men on special occasions eat before the women, but that is because 
somebody has to look after the food, and not because they are considered too much 
beneath their husband for them to be allowed to eat with him.® 

Even when Vaughan-Stevens gave food to Orang Laut women they never 
dared to eat it when their husband was present, and so long as another man, even 
if he were not their husband, was present, they would always retire from his 
presence before eating it or giving any of it to their children.! 

The Orang Laut were originally divided into families, recognising a special 
locality or district as their home, and since they invariably lived in scattered parties 
in their boats, they described themselves as belonging to such localities. Marriage 


Ia Zo fi eR EVN E75 s 

2 Lbid. 

3 Jbid, The custom here described 
appears to be analogous to the ‘‘ Adat 
Pérpatih’” of the Malays of Rembau 
and Naning. 

OZ fenton XXVille) 1.7.05 

5 Jiid. This scepticism as to the 
prevalence of the custom is, I believe, 
quite unnecessary (for the reasons before 
given, and others). 

OV ji dap FERN Sey 

7 This character of brutality so lightly 


ascribed to the Orang Laut, I believe 
to be quite unmerited, and mainly due 
to the fact of their being wilder and 
shyer than the other races in the Pen- 
insula, and hence apparently more 
stupid and brutal. 

8 It is not true that they are the 
only tribe of which the men eat before 
their women-folk, and even if it were, 
it may be doubted whether the in- 
ference here deduced can be justly 
drawn from it. 


9 Z.f E. xxviii. 167. Zoid 
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did not affect the situation, and the invariable rule held good that men and women 
belonging to the same locality might not marry, but that each must seek a spouse 
in another locality. This rule, however, like many others, fell into disuse when 
the domain of the Orang Laut became restricted to its present area. But never- 
theless the spouse is still chosen from as distant a locality as possible. 

Among the Orang Laut monogamy was the rule, the only exception being the 
so-called ‘‘Levirate.” For whenever the man’s brother died, the former 
frequently supported the widow, on the ground that he took her as a kind of 
second wife. This at least is said to have been formerly the custom, until the 
women discovered later that as there were more men than women, they could 
very easily obtain a husband of their own.? 

When the widow was taken over bythe brother of her first husband, the 
children were allowed.to choose, should they be old enough to do so, between 
remaining with their mother, and leaving her establishment.*® 

Vaughan-Stevens asserts that the custom of [? mother-in-law] avoidance does 
not exist among the Orang Laut, nor were any names “taboo,” though they 
had heard of the custom.# 


1 Vaughan-Stevens, /.c. p. 174. 27. f, Lo ku ae 
3 bid. Loid. 
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Tuis is a most intricate subject, and the best hope of 
an adequate solution seems to lie in observing the 
divergent mental attitudes of the three wild races 
when confronted with the death of a member of their 
small community. 

The Negrito, for instance, exhibits little dread of 
the ghosts of the deceased, from which the Sakai, on 
the other hand, flee far aloof in terror. The Jakun 
again certainly display a dread of the ghost, but in 
their case the result of this most powerful motive, 
which inspires all similar burial customs, takes the 
form of a religious care for the dead man’s spirit. 

Hence it is not surprising to find that, though the 
Semang now employ a simple form of interment, their 
more honourable (and therefore older?) practice was 
to expose the dead in trees, whereas the Sakai simply 
leave the body to rot, and even desert standing crops. 

The Jakun devote their first efforts to making 
things comfortable for the spirit of the deceased, and 
do not as a rule desert the place until after their 
month of mourning has expired. 

Of the various rites observed by these tribes there 


are several that will prove of interest to students of 
89 
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ethnology. Among these are mere desertion of the 
corpse, as practised by the Sakai ; the exposure of dead 
wizards in trees,! attributed to the Semang ; platform 
burial in a modified form, as practised by some of the 
Sakai of Selangor; the lighting of a fire on or near 
the grave, as is done both by the Sakai and most of 
the Jakun; the scrupulous solicitude shown by the 
Jakun for the deceased’s spirit, which is provided with a 
furnished hut to live in, and provisions to feed upon, 
(as in the interesting burial-customs of the Besisi),? and 
even with a trench full of water on which to paddle its 
canoe (as in the case of the Jakun chief recorded by 
Hervey); and finally, the practice of fixing a bamboo 
in the grave in communication with the mouth of the 
corpse for the purpose of feeding it, a custom of which 
we have among the Jakun of Berembun a mere survival. 

To this we may add the use of the “‘ burial bamboo ” 
ascribed to the Semang by Vaughan-Stevens, which 
is said to be deposited in the grave to serve as 
credentials for the dead man’s spirit to show when it 
comes before the universal Judge; and the atrocious 
custom attributed to the Udai, which is explained by 
a Pangan tradition that I collected in Kelantan. 


1 The Andamanese expose the body 


cornered hutch of lattice- work, in 
facing east on a small stage of sticks 


which offerings of small value, chiefly 


and boughs 8-12 ft. above the ground, 
usually in the fork of a tree; this is 
thought more complimentary, as in- 
volving more labour.—Man’s Azd. pp. 
76-77. 

2 The soul-hut of the Selangor 
Besisi is strongly reminiscent of the 
‘three - cornered hutch,” which is 
erected by the side of the grave in 
Bali. At the burial of a commoner in 
Bali, we are told that when the body 
has been committed to the ground, 
there ‘‘is fixed in the ground by the 
side of the grave a bamboo, on the 
top of which there is a sort of three- 


rice and flowers and fruit, are de- 
posited immediately after the funeral, 
and subsequently at certain intervals. 
These offerings are for the purpose of 
propitiating the Butas (the demoniacal 
beings who infest places of burial 
especially), lest they should attack the 
soul of the deceased. The grave is 
then surrounded with a fence or hedge. 
Those who are buried in this way 
cannot enter heaven ; they then assume 
all sorts of shapes” (especially that of 
the half-wild dogs which are numerous 
in Bali).—Jftsc. Papers relating to Indo- 
China, second series, vol. ii. p. 138. 
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I.—SEMANG. 


Pangan.—The Pangan or Eastern Semang of 
Kelantan informed me that the bodies of the lay 
members of the tribe were buried in the ground (in a 
way which I shall presently describe), but that the bodies 
of their great magicians (whom they called “ B’lians”) 
were deposited in trees in order that they might be 
able to fly over the head of the fearful figure which they 
believe blocks the narrow way that leads to the Jungle- 
men’s Paradise. They further informed me that the 
dead body of one of these magicians had actually been 
deposited in a tree on the banks of the Kelantan river 
(above S. Sam), but the place described already lay 
a considerable distance to the rear of our expedition, 
and it was not then possible to reascend the river in 
order to investigate. I may add that the Pangan, like 
the Sakai, are entreated at death to “ think of their de- 
parted ancestors alone and forget their living friends.” 

Kedah Semang.—I will now describe the grave of a 
Semang which may be taken as fairly typical, and of 
which I was able personally to obtain the full par- 
ticulars. At Siong, in Kedah, I persuaded the Peng- 
lima or head of the Semang tribe, with a great deal 
of difficulty, to allow me to purchase the bones of a 
relative of his own who had been buried in the jungle 
not far from the settlement. The Penglima con- 
ducted one of the local Malays and myself to the site of 
the grave, which was in the depths of the jungle, and 
which we could never have found without assistance. 

A couple of stout bamboo poles which had been 
used to form the bier by means of which the remains 
had been borne to the spot, lay crossed above the 
grave, which was partially defended by a low fence of 
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prickly palm-leaves and branches. The grave was 
that of one “P’landok” or ‘ Mouse-deer,” who 
was said to have died about a year before, leaving 
behind him a son called “Padang” or “ Flatland,” 
whom I met in the settlement. We opened the grave 
together, and found it to measure about three feet 
deep by about five feet in length. There was nothing 
left of the body but the skeleton, which lay upon the 
right side in a huddled-up position, with the head and 
knees turned towards the right, and legs doubled back,* 
so as to bring them within the limits of the grave. 
Three coconut-shells, which had been used for 
holding small portions of rice, were still to be seen, 
one of them being just behind the head, and the 
other two at each side of the body. At the foot wasa 
coconut-shell still partially filled with water. The body 
rested on a mat which covered a roughly-made floor 
or platform of sticks,? and had evidently been wrapped 
up in a red cloth (“sarong”), pieces of which were still 
here and there visible. A row of short stakes had 
been driven diagonally into one side of the grave-pit, 
the lower ends meeting the side of the pit about half- 
way down, a foot (30 cm.) above the body, and the upper 
ones reaching to the upper edge of the opposite side 
of the pit. The roofing to the grave thus formed had 
been covered with palm-leaves (bértam) laid longi- 
tudinally, and the whole arrangement formed a sort 
of screen which would keep the earth from falling 
on the body when the grave was being covered in. 
An infant child of the dead man (‘‘ Mouse-deer ”) 
had been buried in a tiny grave a short distance 


1 As among the Andamanese, who 2 This platform had no doubt, with 
are buried with ‘‘knees brought up to the two bamboo poles referred to above, 
the chin, and fists to the shoulders.” formed the bier on which the remains of 


—Man’s And. pp. 75-76. the deceased had been carried to thegrave, 
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away from that of ‘ Mouse-deer” himself, but nothing 
was to be seen there at the time of my visit beyond 
a slight depression in the surface of the ground show- 
ing where the burial had taken place. 

These were said to have been the only deaths that had 
occurred since this tribe had arrived in the Siong district, 
where they had lived, they said, for a couple of years. 

Perak Semang.—Mr. L. Wray writes me, that in the 
Piah Valley he once camped in a large clearing contain- 
ing a crop of Indian corn, nearly ripe, besides vege- 
tables, etc. This clearing had been recently abandoned 
in consequence of two deaths. The graves were in the 
clearing and the houses were still standing. Lower 
down the valley Mr. F. Lawder, about four years previ- 
ously, had seen a case in which the house had been shut 
up with the dead body init. The skull and some of the 
bones from this house are now in the Perak Museum. 
In the same valley Mr. Wray saw another huge clear- 
ing with growing rice abandoned because of a death. 
In this instance, however, he did not see the grave. 

The following account, which generally speaking 
agrees with what I have observed myself, is taken 
from Vaughan-Stevens.’ It gives, however, the only 
account I have met with of the burial bamboo, which 
is one of the important subjects connected with these 
tribes still awaiting further investigation. 


On the occasion of a death the Pangan silently fetch the timbers required for 
the grave, and betake themselves to any suitable place in the jungle. Here sey 
dig a grave with straight sides, deep enough for a man to stand in up to the hips, 
and then return to fetch the corpse. The Sna-hut meanwhile examines the corpse 
and gives it the burial bamboo or ‘‘ pénitah ” (“‘ peneetor”’), a bamboo written over 
with signs, which is to serve as se nORY on the other side of the grave to the 

vi in the present life. 
ee aes is ead in the girdle of the deceased, with the node 
uppermost, the hollow pointing downwards ; the deceased lying meanwhile ies 
the ground. A slight bier is then fashioned out of a few bamboo poles, whic 
are bound together with rattan or other creepers. The corpse is laid upon it, 


1 Vaughan-Stevens, ill, 119-122. 
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and as many men and women as have any interest in the dead accompany 
the remains to the grave. On arrival the corpse is deposited in the grave in 
a supine position, without any sort of orientation. A few stakes are then 
planted slanting-wise in the soil of the grave on each side of the corpse, so 
that they cross each other gable-wise above the corpse, a pole of bamboo or some 
other material is laid upon the ridge thus formed, in a line with the body, and 
leaves and branches are employed to cover the sloping sides. As a general rule 
the earth is shuffled back again into the grave with the feet, a small mound is 
heaped up over it, and some brushwood laid on the top, in order to prevent the 
pigs from digging the body up again. 

The method of burial now employed by the Semang on the west coast of 
the Peninsula is no longer the old one. In the southern parts of the west coast 
the Sakai methods are imitated, only the preparation of the grave is much more 
careless, The peculiar diagonal hollow for the reception of the corpse is always 
present. In the north of the west coast the Semang roughly imitate the manner 
of burial of the local Siamese who do not practise cremation: even idols stolen 
from their Siamese jungle companions are not forgotten.! The Semang say that 
they never expose a corpse.? 

The Pangan (Eastern Semang) do not as a rule revisit the grave, but they 
have not the least fear of doing so, because, as mentioned above, they do not 
believe in Hantus; the Semang of the west coast only do so in order to free the 
grave from underwood. 

If there is no minor chief (Sna-hut) in the neighbourhood, the dead man is buried 
without a burial bamboo, but the latter is afterwards lowered into the grave through 
a deep hole bored with a grave-stake. The soul must in that case remain in the 
body until the burial bamboo arrives, as it is conscious that it has done nothing 
which might cause the latter to be refused. It is true, however, that if the soul does 
not leave the grave soon enough, Kari is sure to become impatient, and send 
thunder and lightning in order to hasten the tarrying soul, and although the exact 
effect of this is uncertain, the Pangan think that the soul must expiate this. Hence 
no time is lost in obtaining the burial bamboo, of which the Sna-hut keeps a supply 
in hand, and when the deceased person is an adult man he also cuts the name- 
mark on the bamboo, before he gives it to the mourners. In former times the Sna- 
hut was never very far away, and was always called in, but later the signs became 
better known, and the men in urgent cases cut the signs themselves. Many had 
their burial bamboo prepared during life, as the Sna-huts lived very scattered. 

When an innocent soul was deprived of its burial bamboo by any accident or 
through malice, it might demand restitution from Kari, and if the Sna-hut held 
the burial bamboo back unjustly, Kari’s lightning would strike him and hurl 
him down to the infernal region (Kamoj). 

Beside the corpse of a woman were deposited, in addition to her own burial 
bamboo, all her combs. These combs were placed in her hair if possible, if not, 
as many as possible were so placed, and the rest laid upon the breast of the 
corpse. This was in accordance with ‘‘ Simei’s command.” 

Similarly beside the corpses of men were deposited all their quivers and 
charm-bamboos and bamboo strings, with charm-patterns against Diseases. Their 
blowpipes, however, were not so deposited. 

The Semang of the west coast often put a little food into the grave before they 
leave it, and kindle a fire in the neighbourhood ; this, however, is in imitation of 
the custom of the Sakai. The Pangan do not do this. 

If the bereaved relatives really feel sorrow, they do not show it openly, even 
a mother does not weep openly over her child. 


1 This is probably a solitary case ; 3 Vaughan - Stevens, iii. PP. kek 
it is not true of the Kedah Semang. 122. Waughan-Stevens adds, somewhat 
2 This was contradicted by the E. obscurely, that on the west coast the 
Semang. upper structure of the grave is either 
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It may still be a moot point whether the Semang 
ever bury the corpse in a sitting position or not. For 
although we are informed by Maxwell that the remains 
(of those who die in an honourable way) are laid upon 
a log of wood, 2% a sitting posture, and buried a foot 
or two under the ground, we have no account of any 
such custom at first hand from an eye-witness, and it 
is hence always possible that a statement of the kind, 
if not in the present instance, may yet sometimes 
arise from the vagueness of a native trying to de- 
scribe the position of the corpse (with its legs drawn 
up under it), such as actually occurs. More exact 
information upon this point may therefore be awaited.’ 

Ascribed to the Semang is a yet more extra- 
ordinary practice, the tradition of which, although 
totally devoid of foundation at present, may possibly 
have originated in some obsolete Semang custom.’ 
This is the idea, found among the Malays, that when 
a Semang dies the body is eaten, and nothing but the 
head interred.° 


Ti SAAT 


There is no satisfactory description of a Sakai 
burial, with the exception of one by Vaughan-Stevens, 
whose accounts as a rule require much independent 
corroboration. 


made after the manner of the Malays, 
etc., or a bertam leaf is placed slanting 
across it like the summer huts which 
they make for themselves. 

1 Maxwell, 7. &. A. S., S. B., No. 
iy [oy Mime 

It should be pointed out that Max- 
well confuses the terms Sakai and 
Semang, but that in other respects his 
account is accurate. 

2 Especially likely does this seem 
when we remember the extraordinary 
customs of other Negrito races, ¢.g., 


the Andamanese, who used to exhume 
the bones of relations after three 
months and clean and break them up 
to form necklaces, with the skull as 
pendant.—Man’s And. p. 78. 

3 Newbold, ii. 377-379. Since the 
above was set up (in the text), I have 
met with evidence that seems to sub- 
stantiate my view.— zde p. 228, zzfra. 

The Jakun of Johor make a similar 
charge against the Udai, whom they 
“* accuse of devouring their own dead.” 
Newbold, ii. 381, 382. 
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We are told, however, by Hale that the Sakai of 
Perak were in the habit of burying along with a 
man his tobacco wallet, bead necklace, or timber-box. 
Similarly her comb, necklace, or bracelets were buried 
along with a woman. The house in which the death 
had taken place was invariably burnt down and the 
settlement deserted, even at the risk of the loss of 
standing crops.' 

On the other hand, two Sakai graves in Batang 
Padang (Perak) described by Wray' were raised 
like Malay ones, and well taken care of, and on 
them were the remains of fruit, flowers, Indian corn, 
coconut-shells, bottle-gourds, roots, etc., which had 
been placed there probably as offerings to the dead.” 

This last description, though puzzling, is of no 
small interest, for although the graves described were 
undoubtedly in the heart of the Sakai country, the 
evident care with which they were tended sounds more 
like the work of tribes under Jakun influence, who like 
other branches of the Malayan race are most particular 
in this respect. From all we know of the genuine 
Sakai, they have so intense a terror of the ghosts of 
the deceased that they burn down the house, and even 
sometimes the village, in which a death has taken place, 
and never return to it. Can it be that deaths from 
epidemic diseases inspire this terror among the Sakai, 
whilst those from old age or other milder causes do 
not? I confess that I see no satisfactory explanation. 

To the foregoing account Mr. Wray now adds, 
that at Kuala Dipang, in Kinta, he saw the grave of 
Toh Sang, the chief of the South Kinta and a portion 


1 Hale, p. 291. In a MS. note are thought to disappear and become 
Clifford says that the medicine-men tigers. For others there is no ceremony. 
(*‘ha-la”) of the U. Kerbat Sakai are 2 L, Wray in J. R. A. S., S. B., No. 
exposed after death in huts, when they 21, p. 125. 
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of the Batang Padang Sakai. It was a raised grave of 
the Malayan type, and was built up with earth thrown 
up within his house, for which purpose the flooring had 
been removed, and the walls continued down to the 
ground. His widow and children were living in a 
house near by, and it was they who took Mr. Wray to 
see the grave. 

The account given by Vaughan-Stevens contains 
(as usual) no localities ; it runs as follows :— 


The old form of Sakai (‘‘ B’landas”’) grave is very peculiar, but has now become 
rare. In places where the Sakai have mixed with Malays and Chinese the old 
methods of burial have ceased with the love of the old customs. The grave is made 
wall-sided, as it is then (says Vaughan-Stevens) found easier to dig (szc), The 
corpse is washed by friends or relations and dressed in clean clothes. The site 
for the grave is chosen by the wife or nearest relation and one of the subordinate 
chiefs (Penglima) ; it is always distant from another grave, road, river, or house. 
The digging of the grave, for which no payment is made, is performed by two or 
more persons, old tools being used in preference to modern (Chinese) ones, 
The corpse is laid out with the hands close to the hips, and bands or strips of 
bark or cane are bound round the arms, wrists, and ankles. The eyes are 
closed, but the lower jaw is not bandaged ; and the body having been rolled up 
in a mat (a modern substitute for bark-cloth), is firmly bound round in three 
places. A new wrapper of tree-bark (large enough to surround the corpse) is 
then rolled round it and tied again with three bands of cane or tree-fibre and 
slung from a carrying pole, the ends of which are borne by two men upon their 
shoulders. Only one woman (the wife) may follow, but as many men as like 
may do so, At the grave the bark wrapper is removed, and the corpse laid upon 
its back in the grave with the head towards the west. There is no ‘‘ consecrat- 
ing ” ceremony.! 


I omit the rest of Vaughan-Stevens’ description 
of the Sakai grave, as it possesses no further interest 
from the Sakai point of view. The form of grave 
described is a mere copy of a common Arabic grave- 
type which has been borrowed by the Mohammedan 
Malays, and adopted from them in turn by the Sakai 
without any interesting variations to recommend it. 
Those who wish to see it, however, will find it under the 


1 Vaughan-Stevens, ii, 136, 137. finger to that of the outstretched 
The length of the grave is fixed by thumb). The standard for the depth of 
measurement; the standard being a _ the grave is the hip-joint of the digger. 
man’s length plus a span or ‘‘jéngkal” [Among Malays it is usually taken to 
(reckoning from the tip of the middle _ be the ear of the digger.—W. S.] 
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reference given. The only remaining point of interest 
in the account is the use of the Sacrificial Tray (Sak. 
“anchap ” = Mal. “anchak”’), which contains the ‘“‘ food 
and water” that are offered to the “Grave-spirit” (Mal. 
‘‘Hantu kubor’”),’ for whose benefit also the fire on 
the grave is lit. The soul (‘‘sémangat”’) proceeds to 
the Infernal Region (‘‘ Néraka”’) or Paradise (“ Pulau 
Buah” or “Fruit Island”), as his case may require ; 
but his Evil Deeds remain by the grave in the form 
of a “Hantu Kubor,” incessantly seeking a fresh 
embodiment. 

To the foregoing may be added Vaughan-Stevens’ 
description of a ceremony observed by the Sakai on 
the occasion of a death. 


A dying man lies with head towards the west. The magician holding a 
censer (‘‘sungkun”’) in his hand, takes up the usual crouching position at the 
feet of the patient, a little to the right side, and raises himself up slowly till he 
is ‘‘ breast high.” He then waves the censer seven times horizontally over the 
body, and placing the coconut-shell (bowl) at his feet, bends down and says 
softly in his ear: ‘‘O dying one, do not remember any more your father, mother, 
children, or relations. Think only of your ancestors already dead and gone to 
another place. Your living (friends) will find food.” 2 

The embers in the coconut - shell are kept in a 
glow till the man is dead. 

The alleged reasons for the use of incense in this 
ceremony are that smoke ‘mounts upward and then 
vanishes” ; also that “good spirits love its smell and 
bad spirits hate it.” 

Selangor Sakai—Of the Sakai tribes in the Kuala 
Lumpur district of Selangor, my friend Father 
Letessier has given an account in which he says that 


when a death occurred, the body was washed, and the 


1 Vaughan-Stevens, ii. 140, 141. been wearing must be washed off before 
To the above may be added Vaughan- burial took place. Also that no face- 
Stevens’ remark that among the paint was employed by the mourners 
Sakai (‘‘Senoi”) face-paint was never at a funeral (Z. f. &. xxvi. p. 153). 
applied after death, and that any face- 2 Vaughan-Stevens, ii. 144. 
paint that the deceased might have 3 Ibid. 
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hair oiled and combed carefully. Then, after being 
once more clothed in its best garments, it was 
entirely covered with a shroud. The dead man’s 
dagger (‘‘kris”) or his chopper (“‘ parang”) was laid 
upon his breast, together with his betel-leaf wallet. 
When all was ready the deceased was carried out 
upon an improvised bier to a place pointed out by 
his nearest relation. The trench, which was broad 
and deep, was lined at the bottom and sides with 
planks or billets of wood. As soon as the corpse was 
lowered into the trench, tobacco and betel-nut was 
offered—“ ‘for the last time,’ they say.” Everything 
having been placed beside the body, the grave was 
carefully covered over with planks which were then 
covered up with earth. 

The same day rice and cakes were placed there, 
“not to feed the dead,” a young Sakai hastened to 
explain, ‘‘ but to obtain from the Lord forgiveness for 
his sins ” (“ lépas dia-punya dosa”).’ On the third, the 
seventh, and the hundredth days following, a similar 
offering was laid upon the tomb,’ which was then 
raised and tended carefully.’ 

Another form of burial which is perhaps more 
characteristic is that practised by some of the 
Sakai in the Ulu Langat district of Selangor, which 
appears to be a modified version of some old custom of 
‘platform burial” — about halfway between regular 
‘platform ” burial and interment. Of this method the 


1 This explanation may have been upon the third, seventh, and hundredth 
given bya convert or have been merely days respectively is, I think, the clearest 
diplomatic, but there can be little doubt evidence of either Malay or Jakun in- 
as to the ¢rvwe interpretation of the rite, fluence. - The careful washing of the 
agreeing as it does so closely with the corpse (with the oiling and combing of 
spirit of Sakai funeral rites in places its hair) and the laying of the dead 
where the influence of Christianity has man’s weapon upon his breast are 
not yet penetrated. equally Malayan customs. 

2 The attention given to the tomb 3 Letessier, p. 102. 
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late Mr. J. A. G. Campbell of Selangor, in describing 
the customs of the Ulu Langat Sakai, wrote that, 
whenever a death occurred in a house, they would erect 
a platform in front of it, whereon they would place 
the body, leaving it there for a day, and would then 
either burn or desert the house, after burying the 
body. This same writer adds that the whole settle- 
ment was frequently deserted on account of a death. 
Burials were attended by the friends of the deceased, 
and the blowing of pipes and singing were the only 
ceremonies at the funeral. The body was not, as a 
rule, buried more than two feet deep.’ 


I1I.—Jaxun. 


Tasau (?Sakai-Jakun) of Selangor.—There was a 
solitary family near Sepang, in the Kuala Langat 
district of Selangor, who were said to belong to the 
Tasau tribe (described as being “ halfway between 
the Sea and Hill tribes”). They were said to 
practise a peculiar funeral rite, the story being that 
whenever a member of this tribe died he was 
carried some distance off into the jungle and there 
laid to rest in an actual hut erected for the purpose. 
Here he was watched for seven days by his son or 
nearest relative, who made daily excursions to the 
spot for that object; after this he was believed to 
disappear, and the watcher’s visits were discontinued. 

Jakun (0. Bukit), N. Sembilan.—But by far the best 
account of a Jakun burial is the description of the 
funeral of a woman by Rowland,’ who remarks that 
she was called Sulam by name, and that she was about 


1 J. A. G, Campbell, p. 242. 2 Rowland, pp. 711-713. 


a 
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forty years of age, having died upon the 12th July 
1897. She was small and thin ; her hair was curly, in 
strands, slightly grey. The eyes were dark with the 
remarkable bluish opalescent glitter at the outside edge 
of the iris, which all old people among the Land Jakun 
and the Malays themselves have. The woman, accord- 
ing to the statement of her husband, had died of fever 
and a cough, and she had been dead three hours 
already and was quite stiff when Rowland came to her 
funeral. She lay in one of the newly-built huts in 
which the tribe were then living. In the middle of 
this hut lay a piece of tree-bark, which served as a 
species of carpet ; on the right of the small entrance 
a fire was burning, which burned faintly the whole 
day, and round about were to be seen the usual 
primitive household objects. The corpse lay on its 
back at one side of the hut, covered with a white 
cloth; and billets of wood had been pushed under 
its head and feet, so that they might not rest on the 
earth. The husband, an odd-looking person, with 
long, black beard, sat apathetically beside it; in his 
face was expressed not exactly sorrow, but a certain 
dull despondency. 

Rowland had arrived, somewhat late, at five o’clock 
in the afternoon, and the people told him that it was too 
late for the funeral to take place that day. He therefore 
came again about eleven o’clock the next morning, 
summoned by the son-in-law of the dead woman. 
The corpse and the man still remained exactly in the 
same position as on the day before. 

First, the corpse of the deceased was carried out 
of the hut by her daughter, a well-formed young 
woman of about twenty, and her husband, a fine 
fellow of the same age, after which, covered only 
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about the hips by a sheltering cloth, it was laid upon 
its back on a large piece of tree-bark.’ 

Though the corpse did not as yet show any traces 
of decomposition, the cheeks and the eyes were 
somewhat sunken, the eyes still remaining half open. 
It was remarkable that on the under surface of the 
hands and feet, where the colouring is (at all events 
in the living Land Jakun) very faint, the skin of the 
corpse had become quite of a milky white, though 
it had never been noticeable in the same person 
during life. 

Several children and women now brought water 
in vessels of coconut-shell, and the deceased’s daughter 
and an old woman began to wash the corpse thor- 
oughly. Rowland noticed that both women showed 
great delicacy of feeling, and, ¢.g., never exposed the 
pubic region, but, in order to wash it, merely wetted 
the loin-cloth from the outside or slightly lifted it in 
order to pour water underneath it. The younger of 
the two women before beginning the work had pushed 
her “sarong,” which otherwise was always worn over 
the breast, lower down and round the hips. Before 
strangers this is never done, and they explained later 
that this was a sign of special confidence. 

After this washing the hair of the corpse was 
combed, and a silver needle, which the husband had 
first to fetch from his betel-case, was then inserted ? 
through the usual knot of hair at the back of the 
deceased’s head. The daughter then called one of the 
children standing by and had a piece of yellowish 
(curcuma-like) root ® brought ; this she bruised a little, 


! Rowland, p. 711. 
2 Probably as a charm against evil spirits. Cp. Malay Magic, p. 327. 
% Probably turmeric. 
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and then made little crosses with it on the under 
surface of the hands and feet, leaving a yellow trace 
behind ; it was at the same time explained that when 
the deceased awoke in the grave she would look at 
her hands and feet and see from the yellow crosses 
that she was really dead. This was the custom, they 
said. Next the husband and the daughter laid the 
corpse on a mat, which again in its turn lay upon a 
long piece of tree-bark. The husband closed his 
wife’s eyes, not without reverence, crossed her arms 
over the breast, and arranged the head so that it 
looked straight upwards. Next, two long pieces of 
white cloth were laid upon the body one over another ; 
and in the lower one, which was nearer the body, the 
son-in-law cut a hole with his chopper (‘parang’), 
explaining that this was done in order that she 
might breathe. In the outer cloth, however, no 
opening was made. The bark was then rolled to- 
gether round the body, laced and relaced with rattan, 
and carried by two men to the grave, which had 
been dug, deep in the jungle, in a clearing cut out by 
other people. 

The pit was almost 1 metre deep, and remarkably 
long and narrow; on the left (the lower) side the 
soil lay in a long narrow heap; it was banked up 
away from the hole by two strong beams, which lay 
one above the other, and were held in position by 
two pickets. 

The corpse was laid on the ground upon the other 
(the higher) side of the pit, and the bark unwound 
from it; husband and son-in-law then grasped it by 
the shoulders and the feet, another man supported 
the head, and thus it was laid in the grave, face 
upwards, the feet towards the west, the hillock on the 
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right, distinctly on the right side of the pit; to the 
left of it a space remained free, which would have 
sufficed for a second person of equal size.’ 

The husband now crouched down at the foot-end 
of the grave and took from his betel - wallet half-a- 
dozen little thin silver rings and brooches such as the 
Sakai women like so much to wear on the ‘ kabaya.” 
He gave one of these rings to a young boy, her son. 
The others, together with the betel-wallet and some 
green betel-leaves, he laid upon the breast of the 
corpse ; the two last, however, he took away again 
later and laid them close to the deceased’s left hand. 

Near the grave lay a quantity of pickets, measur- 
ing about 1 metre in length; these were now placed by 
those present close together into the grave so as to 
form to some extent a sloping roof of pickets, over 
which tree-bark was then laid. While the bark was 
being laid upon the pickets, several of those present, 
among them all the women, took earth in their hands, 
rubbed it between them, and then let it fall with 
some care between the pickets fixed above the 
corpse. 

Great pains were taken that no opening should be 
left anywhere, and that all was well covered with the 
tree- bark. Then three men, together with the 
husband of the dead woman, threw the earth back 
into the grave with hoes (‘‘changkul”’) and stamped 
it firm under their feet. When a mound began to be 
formed, one of the two beams on the lower side of the 
grave towards the right was taken and a shorter piece 
of wood cut for the head side; all were then secured 
by means of short pegs (pickets), and between them 
the earth was heaped up in the usual way, as in 


1 Rowland, p. 712. 
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a three-sided frame of timbers. The foot end remained 
outside this barrier. 

The husband had already, when the corpse 
was laid in the pit, placed the midrib of a bértam- 
palm leaf upright in the corner, on the right at the 
deceased’s head; in the bark-roof a slit had been 
cut expressly for it, and even when all the earth had 
been heaped up, the little shaft still rose a foot above 
the hillock. That was the sign that the woman had 
died by herself, and had not by means of the same 
disease summoned with her one of her children or 
relations. All leaves and pieces of wood were then 
carefully removed from the earth of the grave mound. 
Two dishes of boiled rice were then laid on some 
large leaves, the one at the foot, the other in the 
middle of the mound; one was for the woman herself, 
the other for the spirits (“hantu”) of her parents 
and relatives, who now came to visit her. At foot 
and head were then inserted a couple of rudely-carved 
pegs (as in the case of Malay graves), and these were 
bound with a strip of white material—this was the 
custom (‘‘adat”), and no more could be learnt 
about it." 

Blandas.—There is no record of a Blandas funeral, 
but I may mention their “‘ Hantu Pawul,” which was a 
kind of grave-demon (Mal. =“ Hantu orang bérkubor”’), 
and was exorcised by means of the following charm :— 


Shoots of the Convolvulus, leaves of the Convolvulus !? 
Pass by me at the full length of the house-floor ! 

For one month, yea, for two months, 

Avaunt ye to the left hand, avaunt to the right hand ! 
May I be fatal-to-meet, 

And you, O Pawul, be carrion. 


1 Rowland, p. 713. ; ; : 
2 Malayan charms often begin by reciting the materia magica used in the 
ceremony, for which they thus form an aid to memory. 
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Besisi—The Besisi informed me that their dead 
are not laid in the grave in one invariable posture, 
but that though generally placed in a supine posi- 
tion, they are sometimes laid upon the right side 
(as among the Malays), and also, very rarely, with 
the knees drawn up to the chin and the hands 
clasped in front of the knees, in a sort of sitting 
position. This position, however, was explained by 
the Besisi as being only adopted for the saving of 
labour, and there seems no reason why this should 
be doubted. 

The house in which the deceased lived, and some- 
times the whole of the settlement, will be occasion- 
ally deserted or burnt after a death. This practice, 
however, is now less common among the Besisi than 
the Sakai, perhaps owing to the fact that the former 
live more by agriculture. As regards the hut for the 
soul, I was once (before I had ever seen it) discussing 
this custom with the three Batins of Ayer Itam in the 
presence of some men of the tribe, when one of the 
Batins gave instructions that a model should be made 
for me; and in not more than twenty minutes a 
rough but perfectly intelligible and cleverly made 
model had been constructed from strips of the leaf- 
stalk of the ranggam palm, pinned together with the 
formidable thorns of the ‘“nibong” (a hardwood 
palm), and filled with the diminutive furniture which 
will presently be alluded to. 

It was an almost inconceivably difficult thing 
to see anything of the burial customs of the 
Besisi except by accident, and it was in fact by 
the pure accident of being on the spot when a death 
occurred that I at last saw one of these funerals. 
Even then no Besisi breathed a word to me about 
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the intended ceremony, and it was from a friendly 
Malay that the information came which enabled me 
to see it. 

A young Besisi woman, named Sauma, had died 
the night before my arrival, and it was between 8 
a.m. and 9 a.m. that I heard of the preparations for 
her burial, which had been kept a profound secret. 
Fortunately, however, there was still time, and one of 
my Besisi friends taking me up the river in his 
“dugout” canoe for a considerable distance, we 
arrived at the burial place, about a hundred yards in 
from the river, just before the commencement of the 
funeral proceedings." 

The deceased was brought to the spot with her 
own “sarong” (a sort of plaid skirt or long kilt worn 
by the Malays) girt about her waist, but was wrapped 
besides in a new shroud of white cloth. The shroud, 
in turn, was wrapped up in a couple of new mats, the 
whole being lashed to a pole for ease of conveyance. 
When I arrived, the body, still lashed to the pole, 
was lying near the grave, the digging of which had 
just begun, and which when completed was a 
very narrow oblong pit no deeper than the digger’s 
waist. 

A yard or two from the foot of the grave was 
erected the triangular hut (no larger than an average- 
sized doll’s house), to which reference has already 
been made, but instead of its being thatched in the 
ordinary way, three leaves of the fan-palm (‘‘képau ”), 
with long stalks, were placed upright so as just to lean 
over the framework of the hut. I was told that this 


1 This burial ground must have 2 The posts of this hut were about 
been the greater part of a mile away, 3 ft. to 34 ft. high (91 cm. to 120 cm.), 
allowing for the windings of the and the sides measured about 1 ft. 
river. 6 in. (45 cm.) each way. 
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was done to save time, but I noticed near the foot of 
another grave close by the ruined framework of a 
similar hut which had evidently, from the remains of 
the fan-palm leaves, been roofed in a similar manner. 
A ladder, consisting of an inclined stick, was added 
for the soul to climb up to its hut by. The hut had 
just been furnished (before my arrival) with models 
of the ‘“‘sentong” (a long basket made of a kind of 
fan-palm leaf, which is strapped to the back and 
generally used by the Besisi women in this district 
for carrying jungle produce),' a small closed rice-bag 
(‘‘sumpit ”) filled with seed-rice, and an open wallet 
(‘‘bujam”) containing young shoots of the wild betel- 
leaf (‘‘chambai”’), one of the edible kinds of marine 
bivalve called ‘“lokan,” and a piece of newly-woven 
matting about 9 inches square, on which had been 
deposited the smallest possible “portions” of boiled 
rice, fish, acid fruits (““asam kélubi”), water, and 
sugar (but no salt). 

The deceased’s father now unloosed the fasten- 
ings of the mats and the shroud in which the body 
was wrapped, and stripped the latter of its selvage.® 
Next he wetted the deceased’s face and breast with 
the midrib of a banana-leaf dipped in water, and 
removed her own garment (“sarong”), which was laid 
aside to be burned. Then the shroud was re- 
adjusted and the body laid in the grave, with the 
head pillowed upon the banana-leaf rib. A plank 
made of some soft wood (probably “jélotong,” not 
unlike deal), resting against sticks put ready to 
support it, was then placed in a sloping position 


1 The articles deposited in the hut 2 This is a Malay custom, the 
are always, I was told, distinctive of _ strips of selvage (taken from the shroud 
the sex of the dead: thus fora man, itself) being used to tie up the dead 
choppers, etc., would be used. body. Cp. Malay Magic, p. 401. 


ep 


Skeat Collection. 


BESISI’ SOUL-WALLET. 


Wallet left in Besisi soul-hut (near the grave of deceased), containing small models of 
various utensils and implements used by deceased during life. 


Vol. II. p. 108. 
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over the body, so as to protect the latter from 
falling earth during the re-filling of the grave-pit.! 

The earth was now filled in and four poles put down 
rectagonally to mark the edges of the grave. Then 
two of the elder men took their stand on the opposite 
sides of the grave, and each in turn held out at about 
the height of his breast a couple of jungle knives 
(choppers) horizontally crossed. These each of these 
two men let fall (still crossed) seven times running 
upon the centre of the grave (where the girl’s breast 
would be)—a strange custom, of which those present 
would only tell me that they did it in order that their 
own lives might not be endangered, but which (as 
other Besisi afterwards more fully explained to me) 
was intended to fix the deceased’s ghost in the tomb, 
and keep it from feeding upon the living. 

The elders then planted round the edges of the 
grave some yams (Bes. “yet”), some roots of the 
citronella or fragrant lemon grass (Mal. “sérai’’), 
some roots of the sweet potato (Bes. “tila’” or 
‘hila’”’), and some roots of a purple-leaved plant—a 
kind of coleus (Bes. ‘“torek”” = Malay, ‘‘ati-ati”’). 

Next the seed-rice was taken out of the hut and 
sown broadcast over the grave. Water was sprinkled 
over it, and I was told that the rice was to serve 
when it grew up for the deceased’s soul to live upon. 
Finally the deceased’s garment (‘‘sarong”), the two 
mats, and the strips of selvage were collected together 
and consumed to ashes in a small fire which had 
been kept burning since the ceremony commenced. 

I must add that, as it was approaching mid-day 
before the preparations at the grave were complete, 


1 No doubt in imitation of the Malay form of burial, known as ‘‘ papan sa’ 
képing ” (the single plank). 
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there was some hesitation on the part of those 
present as to whether it was not actually noon, in 
which case they said the burial would have to be 
postponed till the afternoon, since the shortness 
of their shadows at noon would (sympathetically) 
shorten their own lives. Fortunately I was able to 
reassure them, and the ceremony proceeded. No 
invocations were employed nor any set forms of 
words, so far as I could observe, although the 
chiefs and some twenty to thirty members of the 
tribe were present. The grief of the mother was 
especially distressing, since she broke down and 
sobbed aloud, but no emotion was shown by the rest. 

Mantra.—M. Borie, in writing of the burial 
customs of the Mantra, states that the body was 
enveloped in a white sheet and bathed; it was then 
left until the friends of the deceased had had time to 
arrive, when it was bathed again, and carried by two 
friends to the grave. The other friends and relations 
might either follow or precede the cortége. Arrived 
at the place of burial, the deceased was deposited in 
a tomb dug in a lonely place, sometimes in a reclining 
position, sometimes sitting, and sometimes standing. 
If it was a child, in either of the last two positions 
and with the face to the east, and if an adult, with the 
face to the west. At the side of the deceased was 
placed a spear and a chopper (“parang”), and 
generally some rice, dishes, and old clothes.1 Near 
the tomb flowers and fruit-trees were often planted, 
and this, they said, was the ancient custom of their 
forefathers. At the foot of the tomb a fire was kept 
burning for three days, after which no more visits 


1 Acc. to Montano (Voyage, p. 22),a deposited, a chopper being added in the 
betel-box, rice-pot, and calabash were caseofaman. Cp. Rev. @ Eth. i, 53st 
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were paid to it. The Mantra did not wear any signs 
of mourning, and deaths were rarely wept over. 
The house of the deceased was abandoned by the 
survivors, and as a rule the entire village emigrated.’ 

Elsewhere we are told, by Logan, that a Mantra 
grave was not protected by a roof like that of the 
Benua of Johor, though it in other respects resembled 
it. Above it the Mantra kindled a fire [of logs] 
(“ungun”), so that the soul (““‘sémangat”’) or spirit 
of the deceased might warm itself, and not weep and 
wail on the grave from the cold. On the grave were 
also placed some unhusked rice or’ padi, some 
plantains, sweet potatoes, yams, betel-leaf, areca-nut, 
gambier, lime, tobacco, a peeling - knife made of 
wood, and a blowpipe that the survivors had pre- 
viously broken to pieces,—praying the soul (“sém- 
angat”) to seek no more from them.’ After a death 
in the clearing, nothing more was planted there, and 
when the crop or plants on the ground had been 
gathered, it was abandoned.’ 

Berembun Tribe.—Among the Jakun of Berembun 
a fire was burnt above the grave for three or seven 
nights to prevent the “hantu” or ghost of the 
deceased from crying in the grave. A still more 
singular custom consisted in placing the end of a 
bamboo close to the nose of the corpse, the other 
end projecting above the grave. This practice was 
said to be confined to the graves of children who 
died young, and the reason given for it was that the 
gases accumulating in the body, and having no outlet, 
would cause it to swell and burst,‘ and that by some 


1 Borie (tr. Bourien), p. $2. survival of the use of the tube or pipe 
2 Cp. pp. 91, 98, ante. which among some races is fixed in the 
3 7. I. A. vol. i. p. 325*. grave for the purpose of conveying 


4°This is doubtless a misunderstood food to the deceased. 
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sympathy between it and the body of the living 
mother, the latter would be affected in the same way.’ 

Benua-Jakun of Johor.—On the day succeeding a 
death the body was wrapped in cloth and deposited 
in a grave dug near the hut, together with some 
of the clothing of the deceased, and his chopper 
(‘parang’), if he possessed one. No ceremony was 
observed, but a framework of wood, resembling a 
(shallow) box without top or bottom, was placed 
above the grave.’ This was filled with earth, a piece 
of carved wood was stuck at each end, and frequently 
the whole was covered over by a roof.’ 

Jakun of Johor.—The preparations made by the 
Jakun for their funerals were few and simple. If the 
decease took place before noon, the body was buried the 
same day, if after noon, the funeral was deferred until 
the day following. The corpse was washed, wrapped 
in cloth, and interred by the relations and neighbours 
in a grave about four or five cubits deep. The blow- 
pipe, dart-quiver, knife, etc., of the deceased were 
buried with him, together with some rice, water, and 
tobacco. The only reason given for burying such 
things with the deceased was that this was the custom 
practised by their ancestors and followed by them. 


L/L A aVvOl ep. 271 59cp., the 
account in Newbold (vol. ii. pp. 408- 
410), which runs as follows :— 

The preparations for funerals are 
few and simple. The corpse is 
stripped, washed, and wrapped in 
cloth of ‘‘t’rap” bark, or in a piece of 
white cloth, and interred, among some 
of the tribes, in a sitting posture, in a 
grave from three to six cubits deep ; 
the cooking dish, blowpipe, dart- 
quiver, chopper, knife, flint and steel 
of the deceased are buried with him, 
along with a little rice, water, and a 
few ‘‘smokes” of tobacco, to serve 


the pilgrim on his long and dreary 
journey to the west. No sort of 
service is recited. 

On the seventh day after inter- 
ment, a fire is kindled over the grave 
to drive away evil spirits. Some of 
the tribes turn the head of a male 
corpse to the east, of a female to the 
west. The house where a person has 
died is generally deserted and burnt. 

2 This is the usual custom among 
Peninsular Malays. Cp. Malay Magic, 
p. 408. 

8 file A. Wok, Le pa273) 
also a Malay custom. 
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Like many other people, the Jakun considered white 
as a sacred colour, and it was a peculiar subject of 
comfort when, in their last sickness, they could 
procure for themselves some white cloth in which to 
be buried. When they were too poor to obtain it, the 
body was wrapped in tree-bark. It was alleged that 
amongst some of the tribes on the frontier of Pahang, 
the corpse of the deceased was burnt, as amongst the 
Hindus and Siamese ; also that the place where a Jakun 
died was deserted by his comrades, and the house 
itself burnt ; but this practice was confined to a few.! 

Jakun of the Madek (Johor).—Of the Madek Jakun 
we are informed by D. F. A. Hervey that on the death 
of a man tobacco and betel-leaf were deposited upon 
his breast, his relations weeping and wailing, and at 
the same time knocking their heads against the wall ; 
whilst the women would tie a cloth round their necks 
“as if to strangle themselves”; the men, however, 
would nowadays invariably interfere before any harm 
was done, although, in former times, the women are 
said, on such occasions, to have actually put an end to 
their lives. The burial usually took place next day, 
but sometimes on the second day if there were any 
reason for delay. All the property of the deceased, 
comprising his weapons, cup and plate, and clothing, 
were buried with him, together with some rice. The 
depth of the grave was up to the breast. An axe, 
torch and torch-stand, coconut-shell gourd, and pan, 
were placed on the top of the grave.” 

The great magicians (“‘ poyang bésar”’) of the tribe 
were believed to be able either to reach heaven by 


17.7, A. vol. ii. p. 265. Mr. the head, which protruded from the 
Blagden was told by a Mantra that ground. 


he had seen a Jakun buried in a sit- 2 Hervey, 7, &. A. S., S. B., No, 
ting posture, a fire being lighted round 8, _p. 119. 
WOME AOE I 
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disappearing without dying, or else, on sickening for 
death, to arrange to have incense (“ kémnyan ”) burnt 
over them for two days after their apparent death 
(instead of their being merely wept over and buried), 
and then to return to life again.’ 

In a further account of some Jakun graves in 
Johor which was contributed some years ago to the 
same journal, Mr. Hervey states that he once found 
two or three Jakun tombs at the back of a small settle- 
ment containing five Jakun rattan-gatherers’ huts in a 
tapioca plantation running down to the river’s edge. 
Of one of these he attempted a sketch ; it was the tomb 
(‘‘péndam ”’) of the “ Juru-krah,” one of the subordinate 
Jakun chiefs, and the head of this particular Jakun 
settlement, who had died of fever nine days before. 
The body lay about three feet under ground, the 
tomb, which was made of earth battened smooth, 
rising about the same height above the surface. A 
little ditch ran round the grave, wherein the soul of 
the deceased chief might paddle his canoe. The body 
lay with the feet pointing towards the west. The 
ornamental pieces at each end of the grave corre- 
sponded to tombstones and were called ‘“nésan,” 
which is the Malay word for such stones. On the 
other side of them were to be seen the small, plain, 
upright sticks, which are called soul-ladders (‘ tangga 
sémangat”’), which were intended to enable the soul 
to leave the grave when it desired. There were 
also to be seen four horizontal timbers on each side of 
the grave, which were joined together to form a 
framework,’ consisting of sixteen beams in all, which 


L [URS AS Se Be NOMS ape LLO: call it ‘*kalang dapor,” or ‘‘hearth 
* This framework is the same as frame.” Cp. Malay Magic, p. 408. 
that constructed by the Mantra and It may be a survival of hut- or 
Besisi ; as well as by the Malays, who _hearth-burial (v. pp. 100, 112, anée). 
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Fic. 2. flervey. 

JAKUN GRAVES AT KUMBANG. 
Fic. 1.—a-a. Grave-posts (‘‘nésan”’) of carved wood, equivalent to tombstones. 4-4, ‘“‘Soul-’ or ‘ spirit- 
steps” (“‘tangga sémangat”). c¢. Torch-stand (‘‘kaki damar’”’), holding the end of a ‘‘damar ’ torch. 


d. Coconut shell (“‘témptirong”). e. Jungle basket (‘‘ambong ”). 
Fic. 2. One of the grave-posts (‘‘nésan”’) at the foot of a woman’s tomb. 


Vol. IT. p. ii4. 
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was laid on the top of the grave, and thus formed a 
sort of enclosure, within the precincts of which were 
placed, for the use of the deceased, a coconut-shell to 
drink from, a torch (‘‘damar’’) fixed in a rattan stand 
(“kaki”), an adze handle, and a cooking-pan (‘‘kwali”). 
Outside this framework was suspended an “‘ambong ” 
(which is a back-basket with shoulder-straps, made of 
the bark of ‘‘méranti” or some other kind of tree) for 
the deceased to carry his firewood in. Close by the 
tomb of the Juru-krah was that of his niece, between 
which and the former there were three points of differ- 
ence to be noted: the first was that the framework on 
the top of the niece’s grave consisted of but three hori- 
zontal timbers instead of four (forming a total of twelve 
beams instead of sixteen); the second, that one of 
the ornamental head-pieces was roughly shaped like a 
human figure, whilst the other resembled the “ nésan ” 
of her uncle; the third, that the only objects inside the 
framework were a coconut-shell, a torch and torch- 
stand, and a little sugar-cane. Not far distant wasa site 
marked off for a child’s grave, by means of a coconut- 
shell and some cloth hung upon sticks. In another direc- 
tion was the half-finished grave of another child, the 
lower framework being already in position, whilst the 
earth had been loosely heaped up in the enclosed space, 
and a small framework, intended for the top, layclose by.’ 


OranG Laut or SEA-JAKUN. 


Orang Laut, Sletar.—At death the deceased (of 
the Sletar tribe) were wrapped in their garments 
and committed to the parent earth. ‘‘ The women 
weep a little and then leave the spot,” were the simple 
words of the narrator of the ceremony.’ 


1 Hervey in ye Is A. Sas Ss. B., No. 8, pp. 97, 98. 27.1. A. vol. i. p. 344*- 
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Orang Laut, Sabimba.—Logan tells us, that when- 
ever a member of a Sabimba family died, the body 
was washed, wrapped in cloth, and buried in a grave, 
an excavation being made in one side of the pit to 
receive it. Above the grave was placed some rice, 
a pot, an axe, a hatchet, a knife, betel-leaf and areca- 
nut, the deceased being meanwhile exhorted not to 
call the survivors or require anything from them in 
future. A fire was kindled at the side of the grave. 
On the third and seventh days the grave was visited, 
and a month later the house was abandoned and a 
new locality selected for the survivors. The property 
of the father descended to his sons.’ 

A later account by Thomson differs slightly from 
the foregoing, as we are told that on any of their 
tribe being near death the Sabimba would leave the 
hut until they thought that all was over; they then 
laid the corpse upon a plank and removed it, shrouded 
in its own clothes, to a grave in which were buried, 
together with the body, the utensils of the deceased, 
such as his blowpipe, chopper, adze, cooking utensils, 
etc. ; these were placed at the side of the grave, and 
the survivors then left the spot and wandered to 
other parts.® 

Orang Laut, Muka Kuning.—The dead were buried 
14 ft. (45 cm.) deep in graves near the house. A 
blowpipe was placed upon the grave of a male, anda 
knife on that of a female. In about a month after 
the burial the family abandoned the hut and con- 
structed another in a distant place.* 


1 This is the ‘‘liang lahad” of the 3 Thomson in /. 7, A. vol. i. pp. 
Malays, which is borrowed from the 348*, 349%. Cp. Malay Magic, p. 
Arabs. Cp. Afalay Magic, p. 404. 405. 


2 Logan in /. 7. A. vol. i. p. 297. AJ. £. A. -vol.-i. p. 339%. 
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Music, Sones, AnD FEasTs. 


Tue musical instruments of the three races include 
one primitive stringed instrument, two or three kinds 
of wind instruments (flutes), drums and other instru- 
ments played by percussion, and a primitive kind of 
Jew’s-harp. It is a curious fact that all the regular 
instruments except the drum are made of bamboo in 
some shape or form. Of these the distribution appears 
to be fairly general, with the possible exception of the 
drum and the “banjeng”’ (the stringed instrument 
referred to), which seem to be rarely used by the 
wilder Semang tribes. They at least belong to a 
rather more developed class of instruments, found 
everywhere among tribes of Malayan stock, and 
were probably borrowed by the Semang from the 
Jakun. 

The most interesting of the flutes, the nose-flute, 
is so called because it is played through the nose 
instead of the mouth. It has a wide distribution in 
South-east Asia and the Malay Archipelago, but I 
never heard of its being employed by the civilised 
Malays of the Peninsula, who themselves regard it as 
peculiar to the aborigines. 

The Jew’s-harp is also widely distributed in the 
same region, is found among all the jungle tribes 
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of the Peninsula, and most probably came in with 
Malayan culture.’ 

The chief point in which the Jew’s-harp of these 
tribes differs from that used by the Malays is in 
respect of the handle, which among the aborigines is 
frequently made from the bone of an animal. 

It may be noted here that the drum is not used by 
the Andamanese, and that, speaking generally, it is 
hardly portable enough as an instrument to be adopted 
by nomadic tribes. Hence, wherever it appears as a 
Semang instrument, it should almost certainly be 
regarded as borrowed from other (probably Malayan) 
tribes. : 

The bamboo harp or guitar of the Semang, as it 
has variously been called (though it does not perhaps 
correspond very exactly to either of those instruments), 
is also not found among the Andamanese, and was 
most probably in the first instance of Malayan origin. 

The music of these races appears to be similar 
to that which is common throughout China, Indo- 
China, and (formerly at least) Java, and which gener- 
ally consists, except where modified by foreign 
influence, of the five tones C DEG A. 


Dyess. 


In the matter of dress, the trappings worn by the 
Semang dancers (in all cases which came under my 
observation) presented a strong contrast to those 


1 While Baron A. von Hugel was 
showing me some Jew’s-harps (? from 
New Guinea) one day I noticed that 
the lower extremity of the instrument 
had been split and subsequently tied 
up. Other specimens from the same 
region showed the same peculiarity, 
and I think there can be little doubt 


that it is simply due to a more primi- 
tive (clumsier) form of manufacture, 
it being easier to cut out the tongue of 
the instrument if the end is split. I 
have never observed this peculiarity, 
however, among the Jew’s-harps of the 
Peninsula, either among the jungle 
tribes or Malays. 
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worn by the Sakai and Jakun (e.g. the Besisi). For 
whereas the Negritos usually employed both leaves 
and flowers in their natural state, just as they were 
gathered in the jungle, both Sakai and Jakun wore 
artificial leaf decorations consisting of long white strips 
of palm-leaf plaited up into various fantastic shapes, in- 
tended to represent flowers, fruit, krisses, and nooses 
which (according to Vaughan-Stevens) are specially 
designed to entrap any unwary demons which might 
attempt to attack the wearer during the performance 
of the dance. Bunches of these ‘“‘demon-traps” were 
inserted in the girdle and head-band of the dancer. 


Songs and Mimetic Dances. 


From the accounts of De Morgan, Hale, and other 
writers, it might be inferred that the song-and-dance 
performances of these tribes were not invested with 
any special meaning, and had no object beyond that 
of whiling away an idle hour. In some instances, no 
doubt, it is so, and it may even be conceded that in a 
few instances the songs themselves may merely consist, 
as is alleged by these writers, of words strung together 
at random. It cannot, however, be admitted that 
performances of such a kind are in any way typical, 
any more than it could be admitted that the burden of 
a music-hall song adequately represented the songs 
of Europe. As I shall presently be able to show from 
the specimens I myself collected, the songs of both 
Semang and Jakun generally possess a very definite 
meaning, which is only difficult to make out, in some 
cases, on account of the differences which exist be- 
tween the sung and the spoken dialects, the former of 
which sometimes contains what are probably archaic, 
as well as rare and distorted forms. 
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The Semang chanted songs descriptive of animals 
and reptiles, birds and fruit, but there was nothing 
actually mimetic in the performances that I witnessed. 

Among the Jakun (e.g. Besisi and Mantra), how- 
ever, the songs are often distinctly mimetic, and in 
such cases are acted by the performers, who take 
much pride in their performance. Moreover, from 
an analysis of the songs themselves, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the dress of the performers, and the subjects, 
and often the actual words of the songs themselves, it 
appears to me at least an arguable hypothesis that 
they may have been instituted mainly for the purpose 
of increasing the kindliness of nature,’ as the food- 
producing ceremonies of the Intichiuma are thought 
to have been among the Australian Blackfellows. 
There are also, however, among them songs that are 
performed for other motives and in other moods, the 
most important of which are the genealogical songs 
called ‘“Trumba,” which commence by describing 
the early wanderings of the chiefs of the tribe, and 
conclude with a recital of the various spots successively 
occupied by its ancestors. 

Of the actual performances of these songs, as dis- 
tinct from the subjects of which they treat, there is 
not much that requires to be said. It may, however, 
be noted that among the Semang, and apparently also 
among the Sakai, the chief if not the sole performers 
are the women of the tribe, whereas among the Besisi 
most of the dancing was actually done by the men, 
and it was only with much difficulty that the women 
could be persuaded to perform, except indeed at the 
great annual banquets after the rice-harvest. The 
performance took place after the evening meal, which 


1 For a fuller statement of the case, see Skeat, Yo/klore Journal, vol. xiii. 
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among the Jakun was on the occasion of their great 
annual feast-days accompanied by much drinking of 
freshly-brewed fermented liquors, and terminated with 
what can only be called their ‘game of exchanging 
wives,” the whole performance being evidently regarded ' 
as having some sort of productive influence not only upon 
the crops, but upon all other contributing sources of food- 
supply. \ may add that in all cases that I have seen 
(both among the Semang and the Jakun), as well as, I 
believe, among the Sakai, the dancing of the women 
is usually confined to a sort of curtseying step, which 
consists in bending the knees and modulating the arms 
and hands in time to the music. The dance-action of 
the men was much more free, but as far as I can 
remember, the mimetic dances (representing animals, 
etc.) were always performed by the men alone. 


I.—SEMANG. 
Musical Instruments. 


Kedah Semang.—The simplest form of Negrito 
music (if it may so be called) consists of various simple 
ways of ‘beating time.” One of these methods is 
to take a couple of hardwood sticks or bamboo slivers, 
which are held in the two hands, when one of them is 
struck upon the other in the air. 

This method of beating time was employed by the 
Semang of Siong, who made use of it to accompany 
their songs.” 

Another method of obtaining a musical note from 
the percussion of bamboo, employed by the Semang 
of Siong, simple as it is, has not been yet recorded. 


ny rere Det 52 nl-t als Po e505) ll, 9 (p. 102). 
33-353 p. 1583) lle) 46574735 p. 159; 2 A similar method is employed both 
ll. 42, 43; and the Fish-trap Song by the Sakai and the Jakun. 
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It consists in beating the open end of a long bamboo 
internode of large calibre with a palm-leaf fan. The 
bamboo employed measures from about three or four 
feet in length, and has a diameter of three or four 
inches. The lower end, which rests on the ground, 
is closed by the node, and the upper end is cut off 
evenly and left open for the beater. The beater is 
made by folding the leaf of the “ palas palm” (Lzeuala) 
into the shape of a fan and lacing and relacing it across 
with a strip of rattan to stiffen it, and keep it in its 
proper shape. It measures about one foot in length 
by five inches at the broadest part, and struck sharply 
against the upper (open) end of the bamboo, which 
latter usually rests upon another piece of wood or 
else upon the knees of the performer. This instru- 
ment, like the last described, is used by way of 
accompaniment to the songs of the tribe.’ 

A small variety of Jew’s-harp is a favourite musical 
instrument with the Semang, though it is of course 
not used as an accompaniment. It consists of a small 
strip of bamboo (about five inches long by one inch 
in width), in the central portion of which a small 
free tongue is cut, in such a way as to allow it to 
vibrate easily when the instrument is played. To 
effect this the performer takes the instrument in 
his left hand, the left thumb resting upon a slight 
depression at the lower end of the harp. In his right 
he takes the handle (which is attached by a short 
string to the upper extremity of the instrument). By 
giving the handle a sharp tug or jerk, he sets the tongue 
of the instrument in vibration, producing a loud twang- 
ing note, which can be heard at some distance, but 


1 I have not yet heard of this instrument being used by the Sakai or by 
any of the Jakun. 


Skeat Collection. 
SEMANG JEWS’-HARP. 


Made of bamboo with handle of monkey’s bone. (Ulu Siong, Kedah.) 


: Skeat Collection. 
FAN-SHAPED PALM-LEAF BEATERS. 


Used for striking the ends of long bamboos to cause a musical note. (Ulu Siong, Kedah.) 


Vol. II, p. 122. 
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R. H. Vapp (Skeat Expedition). 
PANGAN GROUP IN DANCING Dress, KUALA SAM, ULU KELANTAN. 


Vol. II. p. 123. 
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which is by no means unmusical. In order to increase 
the volume of sound the body of the instrument is 
generally held between the teeth of the performer, or 
else over the hollow of the bamboo case in which it is 
- sometimes kept. 

The string by which the instrument is attached to 
the handle is generally of twisted vegetable fibre, and 
the handle itself the rib of a small monkey. In all 
other respects, however, it is very similar to the Jews’- 
harp of the Peninsular Malays. 

The flutes used by the Semang of Kedah are of 
two kinds, the common bamboo mouth-flute and the 
nose-flute. Both are occasionally though rarely used 
to accompany their songs. 

The common flute is usually about a foot long and 
is made of a segment of young bamboo. It usually 
has three holes, apart from the mouth-hole, and is 
often decorated with incised patterns. 

The nose-flute, which has a similar number of holes, 
was about twice the length of the common flute used 
by the same tribe. There does not appear to be any 
record of the plugging of one of the performer’s 
nostrils with grass or leaves (as is done by other races 
who use this instrument), but my impression is that I 
saw this done bya member of this tribe. The practice 
certainly obtains among the Sakai, though as when a 
pair of nose-flutes is played both nostrils may be 
used simultaneously, there should not be any special 
necessity for plugging the unused nostril when a 
single flute is used. 

The stringed bamboo or “guitar” is occasionally 
found among the Semang (in fact I myself obtained a 
specimen from the Semang of Kedah), but it appears 
to be very rarely used by them, and is probably not a 
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Negrito instrument. In its simplest form it consists 
of a big segment of bamboo—usually from about 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. (60 cm. to 90 cm.) in length, with a diameter 
varying from 2-4 in.(5 cm.to 10 cm.), This segment 
comprises an internode with its two adjacent nodes or 
joints, the strings in my specimen being made by raising 
several thin parallel strips of the outer skin of the inter- 
node with a sharp knife, and inserting under them at 
each end small wooden wedges or bridges (called 
“pillows” in Semang) in order to stretch the strings 
to the required extent. By moving these wedges the 
instrument can of course be tuned. A strong rattan 
ring is also passed over each end, partly to keep the 
instrument from splitting, and partly to keep the strings 
themselves from breaking away at their extremities. 

Perak Semang.—The only authority for the use of 
the drum among the Semang is the account of De 
Morgan, who gives, under the heading of ‘“ Negrito 
Songs,” an account of the way in which an alleged 
Semang drum was made.’ But as he often confuses 
them with Sakai, and even? describes the method of 
manufacturing a Sakai drum in identical words, I think 
his statements must, in the absence of corroboration on 
the part of other writers, be taken as referring to a 
tribe that was mainly (if not wholly) Sakai. 


Feasts. 


Kedah Semang.—On festal occasions both sexes 
adorned the person with white bands of Lzcuala leaf 
in place of the ligatures usually worn. Bunches or 
tassels of fragrant leaves and flowers were inserted 
under these bands, in the girdle, on the crown of the 
head, and at the back of the neck, and the head 


1 De Morgan, vii. 430. 2 Ibid. viii. 281. 
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itself was bound with a Licwala-leaf fillet. In the 
case of the men the fillet was simply carried round 
the head,’ but among the women in some cases 
two bands were carried over the crown of the head 
from ear to ear, the first just behind a narrow fringe 
of hair in front, and the second at the back of the 
region of the top-knot, whilst a third was carried 
round at the back of the head. In other cases only 
two bands were worn, corresponding to the first and 
third of the bands just described, the central one 
being omitted. A small roll or scroll of Licuala-leaf 
was also inserted in the ear-holes. 

In addition a couple of leaf-festoons were worn 
crossed like bandoliers upon the breast, and bunches 
or tassels of leaves similar to those which are in- 
serted in the fillet were worn in the girdle, and were 
also sometimes inserted in the armlets and knee- 
bands. A woman at Siong wore one of these tassels, 
which was made by shredding (with the thumb-nail) 
the leaves of the Rétut, probably a kind of wild 
ginger (perhaps Horustedtia hemtspherica). It would 
appear that they are worn, not for mere ornament, 
but as charms against diseases. The one here 
described was worn as a protection against pains in 
the back. The leaves are usually picked and worn 
green, but dried leaves are occasionally employed. 
The black coiled girdle of ‘“rock-vein” fungus was 
also usually worn upon these occasions, but a girdle 
of coiled cane with alternate knots of Lzcuala-leaf 


1 This was, I believe, the customary 
dance-fillet prescribed on such occa- 
sions for the adornment of the men. 
Occasionally, however, a fillet made of 
‘‘urat batu” (the ‘‘rock-vein” fungus 
described in an earlier chapter) were 
also worn. One of the Semang 


men at Siong wore a sort of wreath 
manufactured by shredding the leaf 
of the Zalacca palm (Salak) with a 
knife; this form of head-dress being 
believed to avert headaches. Another, 
with the same object, wore a wreath 
of Lycopodium cernuum. 
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and “chalong” leaves dependent from it, was also 
sometimes worn by the Pangan women of Kelantan, 
though the rest of their attire differs but little from 
what has already been described. 


Songs and Dances. 


Both in the neighbourhood of S. Mat Sam (a 
tributary of the Kelantan river) and in Kedah I 
witnessed performances of the Semang choral dances 
(called Siwang), the performers in both cases being 
females. Indeed I was told by the Kedah Semang 
that their women alone were in the habit of dancing. 

In the former case the dance was performed by 
two Pangan women, to the accompaniment of a some- - 
what monotonous chant and a bamboo guitar, the 
latter of which was played by one of the men. 

In the other case, at Siong, two or three Semang 
women and a girl were the performers, and there was 
quite an extensive orchestra, consisting of two men 
who beat the long bamboos described above, a man 
who performed upon the nose-flute, and one or two 
men who beat time by knocking sticks together. 
Sometimes the musicians chanted songs; sometimes 
they merely played the accompaniment. When the 
former was the case, there was invariably an old man 
who “conducted,” and from whom the rest of the 
performers caught up the words of the song, even 
though in some cases they evidently knew the words 
so well that they might easily have dispensed with 
his services. The step danced by the women was a 
graceful one, the knees being bent, the body turned 
partly round, and the arms either hanging loosely and 
slightly swaying from side to side or else stretched 
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forward and swayed in time to the music. The 
Pangan women when dancing kept slowly moving to 
and fro, and round in a small circle, but the Semang 
women of Kedah did not move from where they 
stood. In the latter case the performance took place 
by daylight at my special request, but night-time is 
regarded as the proper time for such ceremonies. 

The song-dialect of the Negritos was described to 
me by the Semang themselves as being different 
(probably more archaic) than their spoken language, 
and as being harder to understand and to explain. 
Certainly the songs which I took down were extremely 
hard to make out, the words being frequently 
lengthened by one or more syllables to suit the 
music, and the difficulties were not lessened by 
the fact that, although I had them repeated fre- 
quently in order to make sure of the words, the 
lines themselves would constantly be repeated in 
a different order, fresh lines being inserted and 
others omitted, even though the words in the 
repeated line did not vary. Nevertheless, with a 
considerable amount of labour and repeated checking, 
I succeeded in discovering the meaning of about a 
dozen of these songs, which | recorded at the time 
upon a phonograph (taken with me up-country for 
the purpose), and thanks to my father’s old friend 
and my own, Dr. R. J. Lloyd of Liverpool, it has 
been possible in a few cases to initiate investigations 
both from the phonetic and the musical point of view. 
I may add that some of these phonograph records 
were exhibited at one of the Royal Society’s sozrées 
in IQOl. 

In Ulu Raman a number of Semang songs were 
performed for my benefit by an aged Semang (named 
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To’ Gélugor), several of whose songs I took down 
as he sang them. And here is one of the songs that 
he sang. The subject of it is a monkey called “ Kra” 
(Macacus cynomolgus), and every line ends (by way of 
a burden) with the monkey’s name. 


THE SEMANG MONKEY SONG. 


He runs along the branches, Kya ! 

Carrying off (fruit) with him, Kra ! 

He runs to and fro, Kra! 

Over the séraya-trees, Kra! 

Over the rambutan-trees, Kra ! 

Over the live bamboos, Kra ! 

Over the dead bamboos, Kra ! 

He runs along the branches, Kra ! 

Peering forward, Kra ! 

And dangling downwards, Kra! 

He runs along the branches and hoots, Kra ! 
Peering forward, Kra ! 

Among the young fruit-trees, Kya ! 

And showing his grinning teeth, Kra! 

From every sapling, Kra! 

Peering forward, Kra ! 

He is dressed for the dance, Kra ! 

With the porcupine’s quill through his nose, Kyra ! 


Dr. Lloyd’s note upon the phonographic record of 
this song is that it is sung to a very simple tune, like 
the “Song of the Fruit-buds,” but that it has a 
monosyllabic refrain. 

The last two lines appear to be merely a ‘“ make- 
believe” invitation to the monkey to come and join 
the feasting and dancing of the tribe. 

Other songs of a similar kind (of which the follow- 
ing are free and tentative translations) were taken 
down by myself either at Jarum or at Siong in Kedah. 


THE SONG OF THE FRUIT-CLUSTER. 


The fruit-cluster turns in the wind, 
The fruit-cluster at the end of the spray ; 
The fruit-cluster turns in the wind, 
The fruit-cluster that we climb for, 
The fruit-cluster turns in the wind, 
The fruit-cluster waves to and fro, 


a 
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The fruit-cluster whose pulp is acid, 

The fruit-cluster sways to and fro ; 

The fruit-cluster turns in the wind, 

The fruit-cluster that spins round and round. 


Upon the “record” of this song Dr. Lloyd 


remarks that it shows a different type of chant. The 


lines of the original have four accents each, but the 
invariable part of the line occurs at the beginning, and 
the variable part at the end of the line. Each part 
carries two accents, and the lines sometimes rhyme, 
but without regularity, and apparently without design. 
This song shows well the unorganised character of 
these compositions, and the singer’s habit of bringing 
in the same lines repeatedly, and in any order, ad “4, 


THE SONG OF THE WILD GINGER PLANT. 


Its stem bends as its leaves shoot up, 

Down to its root it bends and sways, 

Bends and sways in divers ways ; 

Its leaves are chafed and lose their stiffness ; 
On craggy Inas it is blown about, 

On craggy Inas which is our home. 

Blown about in the light breeze, 

Blown about with the mist, blown about with the haze, 
Blown about are its young shoots, 

Blown about in the haze of the mountain, 
Blown about in the light breeze. 

It nods and nods upon the mountains, 
Mountains of Béching, mountains of Inas, 
Mountains of Malau, mountains of Kuwi, 
Mountains of Mantan, mountains of Limuv’, 
On every mountain which is our home. 


Dr. Lloyd remarks that the “Song of the Wild 
Ginger Plant” is not marked by any regular refrain, 
though the love of repeated words and sounds shows 
itself in one way or other in almost every line ; other- 
wise, however, its only quality as verse is that of 
possessing four accents to the line. 


THE SONG OF THE FRUIT-BUDS. 


They swell and swell, the fruit-buds ! 
To and fro wave the fruit-buds ! 
Blown about are the fruit-buds ! 


VOL. Il 
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In the wind, the fruit-buds ! 

In the light wind, the fruit-buds ! 
Spinning round and round, the fruit-buds ! 
Swaying to and fro, the fruit-buds ! 


Dr. Lloyd’s note upon this song is that the music 
AEPS is simplicity itself, and that the time 
is well kept, the four accented syllables 

oiyui wong bikau of each line coming in on the exact 
beat of the music, with the regularity of marching. 

An attempt to reduce the music of this song to 
paper, from the record of the phonograph, is given 
herewith. It was kindly sent to me by Dr. Lloyd, 
with his comments on the songs. 


THE SONG OF THE RIPENING FRUIT. 


Plump grows the fruit at the end of the spray ! 

We climb and cut it off at the end of the spray ! 

Plump is the bird at the end of the spray ! 

And plump too the buck squirrel at the end of the spray ! 


Of this song Dr. Lloyd remarks that it exhibits a 
somewhat different style of metre. It possesses six 
accents to the line, of which four belong to the variable 
part of the line, and two to the invariable refrain. 


Dr. Lloyd sums up his remarks upon these Semang records by observing that 
both as to music and metre they are very much on a par with the simplest of my 
Malay (east coast) records. The versification is based always upon the possession 
of a given number of accents in the line, and nearly always upon the repetition, 
either at the beginning or end of the line, of certain invariable words or phrases. 
The incidence of accent is, however, totally different from that of the Malay 
songs. The Malay lines usually end in, and are rhymed on, unaccented syllables, 
but the Negrito lines never end on an unaccented syllable, and though lines often 
end in identical words, actual rhymes never seem to be sought for. The thoughts 
expressed are of the extremest simplicity, and almost every line is complete in 
itself. The lines rarely have any special sequence, and most of them can be 
recited in any order, without injury to the poem, and it can be heard in the 
phonograph that the singers are quite alive to this, and freely alter the order of 
the lines. Accent appears less steadfast than in Malay, or perhaps licence is 
greater; at least it will be observed that the same word appears in different 
places with a different accentuation. The final syllable, which so seldom carried 
the accent in Malay, here carries it oftener than any other. 


In conclusion I should add that, from what I was 


told by the Pangan of Kelantan, the “full” dress of 
the Negrito men on festal occasions was the same 
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as that of their women, with the exception of the 
different girdle (‘‘tali’ gel”) and the combs that were 
worn by the latter. The men’s dancing dress con- 
sisted, as a rule, of a loin-cloth (“pénjok”), two 
crossed leaf-festoons or bandoliers (“ chiniwok”), and 
a stick or dance-wand (‘cheb chas””), which was carried 
in the hand. 

Perak Semang.—The performances of the Perak 
Negritos have a strong family likeness to those of the 
tribes of Kedah. Of the former, Maxwell’s account 
tells us that singing and dancing (Mal. “ bér-sempul ”) 
were still in a very early stage of development, and 
that dancing was confined to the female sex.’ 

Sitting together in a circle and facing inwards, the 
five men (whose performance Maxwell is describing) 
commenced a series of long chants or recitations in 
quick time. The instruments on which they accom- 
panied themselves were made of pieces of bamboo. 
One man held in each hand a short tube of bamboo 
(green and recently cut) in an upright position on a 
horizontal wooden log. These tubes were raised and 
then brought down on the log alternately, producing 
a ringing and not unmusical sound, which had some- 
thing of the effect of the beating of a tom-tom.” Two 
others struck pieces of bamboo held in their left 
hands with other pieces held in the right, after the 
manner of the Malay ‘‘chérachap” or castanets. 
There was no hesitation or difficulty about recollecting 
words; the man who led was followed by the other 
four, who were generally about a note behind him. 
The general effect was monotonous, the performers 
sometimes chanting rapidly on the same note for 


1 Maxwell in J. R. A. S., S. B., No. 4, p. 48. 
2 Cp. the same instruments as used by the Bésisi. 
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nearly a minute together. Their whole range most 
probably did not exceed three or four notes.’ 

The first song was the “ Tune of the Gias-tree’’? 
(‘‘ Lagu Gias”). This was an enumeration of fruit- 
bearing trees, and of the favourite mountains and 
forests of the tribe. It was said to be held in great 
veneration, and might contain some of the germs of 
the traditions of this singular people. Next came 
the “Tune of the Tiger-spirit” (“ Lagu Chénaku ”). 
‘‘Chénaku” (or “ Bilian”) is the name given to a 
man who conceals his identity as a tiger under the 
semblance of a human form (Malay “ Jadi-jadi-an”’), 
this belief being widespread among the Malays as 
well as among the aboriginal tribes. The next song 
was the “Tune of the Prah-tree” (‘Lagu Prah”), 
sung when the “prah” fruit is ripe, no small occasion 
of festivity among the forest tribes. The fruit is 
sliced up and mixed with other ingredients (‘ rojak,”) 
and then heat-dried in bamboo tubes (‘‘lémang ”).? 

The performance concluded with the ‘Tune 
of the Durian-fruit” (“Lagu Durian”). This, like 
the others, was unfortunately unintelligible, though it 
may be presumed that their estimate of this fruit was 
a high one. 

But the most remarkable performance yet attributed 
tothe Perak Semang is undoubtedly the Dance-drama 
related by De Morgan, who was an eye-witness of it, 
and describes it as follows :— 

A young girl entered the circle and began to dance 
in the middle. She advanced slowly at first with a 


1 Maxwell in J. R. A. S., S.B., No. confuses together the names ‘‘ Sakai ” 
4, Pp. 49. 20(2) *Gayas. ” and ‘*‘Semang,” but that his account 

3 {bid. It should be noted that is otherwise substantially correct. 
Maxwell, in the account quoted above, /. &. 4. S., S. B., No. 4, p. 49. 
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sort of polka step, but without turning round; then 
she commenced to wave or modulate her arms, and 
directed her hands behind her back. In this way 
she went two or three times round the circle. (This 
was explained to mean that she was looking for a 
husband in the forest.) A suitor soon appeared and 
danced round her, singing of flowers, birds, and 
insects. She moved backwards, followed by the 
suitor, who pressed for her hand in vain. Then a 
second and a third suitor appeared, each being re- 
pulsed in turn like the first, and at this point three 
other young girls arrived on the scene, and her late 
suitors deserted her to make up to her rivals, by 
whom they were promptly accepted, dancing round 
with them and talking. The first arrival then went 
from group to group trying to regain her late con- 
quests, but was too late, and was compelled to remain 
an old maid, whereupon she stopped in the middle 
of the circle and uttered the most lamentable cries, 
repeating again and again the words Death, Male- 
diction, etc. After dancing round her for about ten 
minutes, one of the men of the rival groups returned 
to her, when she humbly agreed to accept the 
humiliating position of a second wife.’ 


1 De Morgan, viii. 282, where other 
performances of this kind are described. 
Elsewhere (of. czt.) De Morgan says 
that the Negritos of Perak were 
in the habit of singing words strung 
together at random, their joy or 
sorrow being distinguished solely by 
the nature of the words and the air. 
If they were feeling dull, they would 
go through the names of all their 
rivers, mountains, and hills. On re- 
turning from the chase they would 
sing words suited to wild animals, the 
forest, and their weapons. 

After a death of one of the tribe, 


they would repeat the words, Death, 
Decay, Fire, and the name of the 
deceased, etc. If they were feeling 
happy, they would sing of flowers, 
birds, and small insects. This, how- 
ever, is only a general rule, and 
often they would string words together 
with reference to sound only, and not 
to their meaning. If the word was 
too short for the measure, they pro- 
longed it by adding long drawn-out nasal 
syllables such as ang, eng, omg, 7g, 
(the latter after words ending in a 
hard consonant such as g or 4, or a 
vowel), 
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Tle SAKAT. 
Musical [ustruments. 


Perak Sakai.—As among the Semang, the simplest 
form of music takes the form of beating time. Thus 
De Morgan describes the Perak Sakai as using small 
slivers of bamboo, whose flat sides were clashed 
together with a sound like that of castanets.’ 

Another simple form of percussion music is made 
by using a number of short bamboos (which are open 
at the upper end only) as “‘stampers,” the bamboos 
being held in the hand and struck upon the floor or a 
piece of wood at regular intervals. This method of 
beating time, which has been only once recorded 
among the Semang,” is mentioned both by De Mor- 
gan,* and Hale. Ai full description of these bamboos 
and the methods of using them will be found in the 
part dealing with the Besisi. 

The bamboo harp or guitar (already described 
as in use among the Semang) is also found among the 
Sakai. Thus Hale‘* describes one that he saw, 
among the Perak Sakai, as possessing three strings 
stretched upon a large joint of bamboo. This guitar, 
however, was probably not in the first instance a 
Sakai, but an aboriginal Malayan instrument. 

In a recent letter Mr. L. Wray states that the 


Sakai of both Kinta and 


Batang Padang use frets 


Li Cp. 2.5 EAP xVi ie 17 
times two bamboo sticks called ‘sok 
yet,’ measuring 38 cm. in length by 
3 cm. in breadth, are employed in the 
**Tuang-tuang ” ceremony among the 
Sakai. One stick is held in each hand, 
and they are struck together. The 
Sakai say that this custom is borrowed 
from the Siamese.” There is, how- 
ever, apparently no reason whatever 
why the Sakai should have gone to 


the Siamese for so simple an inven- 
tion. 

2 By Maxwell, v. p. 131 ante. 

3 According to De Morgan (viii. 
281), it is the length of these bamboo 
tubes that causes the alteration of tone. 
The most usual method, however, is 
by varying the diameter of the tube. 
Cp. De Morgan, vii. 430. 

4 Hale, p. 298; cp. De M., Z’Z. 
li. 6109. 
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made of small pieces of wood or pith stuck on to the 
bamboo under the strings of their guitars, but not 
touching them until pressed down by the fingers. 

Of wind instruments the Sakai use various forms 
of flute," which are similar to those manufactured by 
the Semang. Hale mentions their use of a “long 
bamboo flute with three holes” in it, as well as a 
species of bamboo whistle. 

Mr. L. Wray writes me, that the nose-flute in 
Ulu Batang Padang is about 18 in. (45 cm.) long, and 
has four holes, the first being 9 in. (23 cm.) from the 
blowing end, and the other holes at distances of two 
fingers’ width from each other. The holes are made 
by taking a small dry stick, lighting one end in the 
fire, and then blowing out the flame and applying the 
glowing charcoal point to the bamboo, blowing with 
the mouth meanwhile to keep it alight. Mr. Wray 
had never seen more than one flute used at a time. 
If two are used, they must, he thinks, be of different 
construction, as those he had seen had to be held so 
that the wind from the nostril passed almost at right 
angles to the length of the flute. 

Whistles are rare, but what are usually called by 
this name by most writers, are in reality short flutes. 
They have one end closed by the node of the bamboo, 
except a small hole in the centre, the other end being 
open. They are played with the mouth like a flute. 
The palm of one hand is held over the open end, and 
the thumb of the left hand over the small hole in the 
other end. They thus give three notes. The hole 
blown through is not circular, but shaped like that of 


a whistle. 


1 De Morgan, viii. 281; ZL’. ii. tells me that the Sakai often plug one 
619; Hale, p. 298. Mr. Cerruti nostril with grass. 
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The nose-flute is also certainly known to the 
Sakai, and the Jews’-harp is mentioned by Hale.’ — 

A drum, which De Morgan obtained at Changkat 
Kerbu in Perak, was made by hollowing out the 
trunk of a tree, and “heading” the barrel thus ob- 
tained with the skin of a black monkey.’ According 
to Hale, this hollowing of the barrel is effected by 
burning as well as by chopping, the process being 
continued until the barrel is only about half an inch 
thick. Across one‘end the skin of a gibbon (siamang), 
or some other small animal, is stretched, and tightened 
up to the required pitch by means of rattan cords and 
wedges. Hale further describes a tune played upon 
one of these drums as being in what he calls ‘‘ one-two 
times 

Mr. L. Wray writes me, that there is a Sakai drum 
in the Perak Museum, from Batang Padang. It is 
about 1 ft. (30 cm.) in diameter, and 2 ft. 6 in. (76 cm.) 
long. It is made of a tree-trunk hollowed out, and 
has on one end a siamang skin head. Mr. Wray 
bought it for $2. 


Dress. 


On festal occasions the attire of the Sakai (for 
both sexes) does not materially differ from that 
of the Negritos. The same leaf-festoons, fillets, arm- 
lets, knee-bands of Licuala-leaf are worn as have been 
described already, and the same bunches of fragrant 
leaves ‘ and flowers are also worn wherever there is a 


isElale, p. 296 -cp. /:aa somes 
2 De Morgan, viii. 281. But see also 
De Morgan, vii. 430, which conflicts 


been only headed at one end (like that 
mentioned by Hale). See LZ’ ii. 619. 
3 Ste. Probably in ‘* common ” time. 


with this. There can, however, be 
little doubt that the account assigning 
this drum to the Sakai is the correct one. 
The drum referred to appears to have 


Hale, p. 296. 

* Usually the leaves are picked and 
worn while green,—but dried leaves 
are not excluded (De Morgan, vii. 414). 


¥ 


, Wray. 
SAKAI MEN PLAYING NOSE-FLUTES. 


Near Kuala Koy about six miles from Tapah, Batang Padang, Perak. 


Vol, If, p. 136. 
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chance of fixing them. The only important differ- 
ences appear to consist in the different type of head- 
dress, and (frequently) of girdle, worn by the Sakai. 
Of the head-dress Hale says that on the occasion of 
special festivities, ¢.g., at their dances, the Perak 
Sakai wear a sort of high turban made of bark-cloth, 
or a wreath of sweet-smelling grasses or leaves.’ 


The Dance. 


Hale, in describing a Sakai dance which he 
witnessed in Ulu Kinta, says, that after about five 
minutes’ beating of the drum one or two men got up 
and commenced a dance, “the principle of which was 
a sort of curtsey made to every beat of the drum” ; 
and that, at the same time, “grotesque gestures were 
made with the hands.” After about half an hour’s 
dancing the men sat down to rest and commenced 
chanting one of their songs, which consisted of a 
mere ‘‘repetition of the names of a number of moun- 
tains, rivers, etc.,” all of which were in the Kinta 
watershed (the “ Sakai country”) between 4° 30’ and 5° 
N. lat. One of the places referred to was Tambore (?), 
“now a Malay village with coconut palms at least 
twenty years old,” and which must, as Hale points 
out, have been in the possession of Malays for that 
time at least, ‘(as the Sakai do not plant coconuts.” * 

After about an hour’s chanting (Hale continues) 
the women came forward to perform. It “could 
scarcely be called a dance,” as they did not move from 
place to place, but only went through certain evolu- 
tions as they stood. First they clapped their hands, 
for a few bars, in time to the beats of the drum, 


1 Hale, p. 293. 2 Tbid. 
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repeating cries that sounded like “Sough, sough, 
sough,” and then ‘“ Chaep, chaep, chaep.” This was 
repeated some six or eight times, and at the same time 
they made a deep curtsey once to every drum-beat. 
Then the arms dropped to the sides, and the body 
was turned from side to side (from the hips upwards), 
the arms being allowed to swing round loosely with 
it, once to every beat of time; at the same time a 
deep curtsey was made as before; this being re- 
peated about six times. This had a very pretty 
effect, as it was done by a graceful swaying move- 
ment. After this they stood still (with the exception 
of the curtseying), and placing one arm akimbo, held 
out the other with the palm open, and in time to the 
drum the forearm was turned so as to present the 
hand with the palm alternately upwards and down- 
wards with a very slight but at the same time grace- 
ful movement, continued till the end of the song.’ 

In the same connection, Hale says that each line 
(or word) was first chanted by the leader of the 
song and then repeated in chorus by the rest. Most 
of the expressions used were, however, well known to 
them, and they often picked up the words to some 
extent as they went along.’ 


Words of the Songs. 


Apart from the words of the song given by Hale, 


1 Hale, p. 299. De la Croix, ina Croix, p. 339). Cp. also Brau de 


similar account, adds, “‘ At times the 
musical phrase dies away only to revive 
suddenly and terminate in a long-drawn 
howl which is lost in the night. The 
wild and profound poetry of the per- 
formance produced a captivating effect 
in the midst of the great forest sur- 
rounding us on every side” (De la 


Saint-Pol Lias, pp. 269-271. 

2 Hale, p. 299. Hale adds that a 
similar invocation or ‘‘prayer” was 
addressed to the Spirits of the Forest, 
the mountains, the rivers, and the wind, 
the Spirits of Ancestors, the Spirits of 
Disease, the Spirits of Wickedness, and 
Trouble of all kinds (Hale, p. 300). 


Cerruti. 


SAKAI WOMEN AND CHILD PERFORMING DANCE-MUSIC. 


Note the head-dresses and girdles. (S. Perak.) 


Cerruti. 


SAKAI WOMEN DANcING. (S. PERAK.) 
Vol. Il. p. 138. 


McGregor. 
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which is a mere list of place-names,' we have few trust- 
worthy records of the words of Sakai songs, with the 
exception of the account by Colonel Low, where we 
are told that their ‘‘ Mampade,” or airs were much in 
the Siamese style (which last undoubtedly takes the 
lead amongst the musical compositions of the Indo- 
Chinese nations), and that their songs had an inter- 
mixture of Malay, as in the following specimen which 
was sung somewhat in the Siamese mode :— 

Pirdu salen kinnang ingat sampei 

Yari mola asal nyite gyijen 

Ayer ambun umbun moli 

Kiri baju layang mayep singi. 

No satisfactory translation could be got of this 
fragment, but the greater part of the words are 
Malay.’ 

Selangor Sakaii—The Sakai of Ulu Langat (as 
also those of Perak) are very fond of ‘ wind-organs,” 
which are long bamboos with a slit in each inter- 
node, which are lashed to the top branches of trees, 
and which give out musical tones when the wind 
blows over them.’ 


I] ].—Jaxun. 
Musical Instruments. 


Blandas.—The chief musical instruments of the 
Blandas were their so-called bamboo “ guitars,” flutes, 
Jew’s-harps, and drums.* 

A drum which I purchased with not a little 
difficulty from a chief of the Blandas tribe, whose 
encampment was situated in the swampy jungle 


1 Hale, p. 296. 2 /. 1. A, vol. iv. p. 431. 
3H. J. Kelsall in J. &.4.S., S.B., vol. xxiii, p. 69. For details, v. Perak 
Mus. NV., iii. p. 74. 4 For Blandas songs and charms, v.App. 
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on the right bank of the Langat is now in the 
Cambridge Museum. It is about 23 feet in length by 
5 inches in diameter, and was made out of the trunk 
of a big screw-pine headed at each end with the 
skins of mouse-deer, which were held in their posi- 
tion by strong rattan bands or rings. To the edges 
of each skin, on which a certain amount of the 
hair was still left, were fastened rattan strings, under- 
neath the ends of which wedges were driven to 
brace up the skins (or drum-heads) before playing. 
This drum was played by the hand only, tambourine- 
fashion. Martin and I, on our visit to the Blandas, 
also found a dance (?)-mask representing a tiger. 


Musical Instruments. 


Besisii—Among the Besisi, as among all the 
aboriginal tribes of the Malay Peninsula, the beating 
of time by means of wooden sticks was no doubt 
one of the earliest forms of music. 

The first advance in the development of musical 
instruments among the Besisi appears to have arisen 
from their observing the harmonious properties of the 
hollow stem of the bamboo, from whose long inter- 
nodes (by various forms of percussion) musical notes 
were elicited. In the simplest form short segments 
of bamboo internodes of varying diameter are used as 
‘‘stampers,” each tube being open at the top, but cut 
off just below the node at the bottom, the scale of 
notes proportionately descending (like that of the 
pipes of an organ) as the diameter of the internodes 
is increased. To elicit the notes the player holds a 
tube vertically in each hand and drums lightly with 
the lower end either upon the ground or upon any 
piece of hard wood that may be at hand. 
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These bamboo tubes were called “ ding tengkhing,” 
or ‘“‘quarrelling bamboos,” and the ceremony “Réntak 
Balei,” ze. “Stamping on (the floor of) the Tribal 
Hall,” evidently a reference to some form of beating 
time. On the occasion of a Besisi feast at which I 
was present, the two performers sat in the middle of 
the chiefs room. The bamboo tubes were six in 
number (two sets of three each), and each performer 
held one, I believe the one which produced the 
higher note, in his right hand, and the other in his 
left. Each set was of gradually diminishing sizes, 
The two biggest tubes, which gave the deepest notes, 
were called “male” (lémol) or “father” (kuyn); the 
two intermediate ones were called “ female” (kédol) 
or ‘“‘mother” (gendé’), and the two smallest were 
called “child” (kénon) or “grandchild” (kéntot ?). 


‘The utility of these “child”-tubes was not very clear. 


I was told that they were mere supernumeraries, to 
replace any others that got damaged ; and it is possible 
that this may have been the case, as this would 
account for their being smaller than either of the 
others. At the performances at which I was present 
the performers, holding one of the tubes in each hand, 
struck them in rapid succession upon the central floor- 
beam of the house, producing a simple musical 
rhythm, which was distinctly harmonious.’ One of the 
tunes played by the Besisi consisted of one high note 
(struck by the right hand) followed by three low notes 


1 According to De Morgan (vii. 430), 
it is the difference in /ength of these 
cylinders that causes the variation in 
the note; but as the note really de- 
pends upon the volume of air set in 
vibration within the cylinder, the re- 
quired note is obtained less clumsily, 
and I believe much more commonly, 
by varying the déameter of the tube, 


though it is possible that by some 
tribes both length and diameter are 
varied simultaneously. Elsewhere (vill. 
281) De Morgan himself says that 
both are yaried, Yet the tubes 
that I brought home were all 
almost (to a fraction) of the same 
length, though varying greatly in 
diameter. 
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(struck by the left hand), in common time, the first 
note being the loudest. | 

The next Besisi instrument deserving mention is 
the bamboo “guitar,” which is very similar to that 
employed by the Semang. A point of some interest 
lies in the fact that this instrument, according to 
a Besisi tradition, was imitated from the stick insect, 
to which the Besisi gave the same name (“kéranting,” 
from “ranting,” a twig or “‘stick”). Unfortunately, 
however, for this attractive theory, there are only 
too good grounds for regarding it as a mere instance 
of popular etymology ; for the name of the instrument 
varies greatly according to the number of strings it 
bears, and such forms as “kéruntong,” ‘“kérotong,” 
and others show pretty clearly the fallacy of the 
suggestion. The name is undoubtedly onomatopceic, 
intended to suggest a twanging sound. 

But the drum is perhaps the most “important” of 
all the musical instruments used by these tribes. It 
is, I believe, usually found only in the houses of tribal 
chiefs, and may doubtless be regarded to some extent as 
their insignia of office. If so, this fact would sufficiently 
account for the extreme reluctance that its owner 
exhibits when asked to part with it, as it would then 
be the exact counterpart of the sacred drums and 
gongs used by Malay Rajas for calling together their 
retainers. It differs but slightly (in material and to 
some extent in shape) from the ordinary drum of the 
Peninsular Malays, to which it has evidently close 
affinities. 

Of the Besisi wind instruments, their flutes were 
of bamboo, and differed but little from those used by 
the Semang and Sakai. The Besisi nose-flute was, 
however, very much shorter than that used by the 
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Semang; those that I obtained in Selangor being, 
in fact, little more than half the length of the nose- 
flutes I got in Kedah. A kind of bamboo whistle was 
also sometimes employed by the Besisi. 

The Besisi were very fond of what are generally 
called “‘ Aolian bamboos,” or “ wind-organs ”—long 
bamboos lashed vertically to the tops of trees, with 
slits cut in them which produced musical notes when 
blown upon by the wind. Several of the trees near 
Besisi dwellings at Klang were fitted with these instru- 
ments, and they could be heard at a distance of 
upwards of a mile when the wind blew strongly.'. The 
bamboo Jew’s-harp is also found among the Besisi. 


Feasts. 


The man’s head-dress on festive occasions consisted 
among the Besisi of a plaited palm-leaf (Zzcua/a) fillet 
or head-band, from which depended a row of long 
fringe-like streamers (called ‘centipedes’ feet”), so 
that his face was almost entirely hidden as he danced. 
Besides this, he wore a similar fringe round about his 
waist, and a third slung like a bandolier over the 
shoulder and across the breast. Finally, he had a 
bunch of artificial leaf-ornaments, consisting of imita- 
tion flowers, pendants, nooses, and daggers, inserted 
in his head-band, and another at his waist, and carried 
a curious dance-wand, which will be described more 
fully below. 

Altogether his get-up reminded me irresistibly of 
our own Jack-in-the-green, and might well have owed 


1 Mr. H. N. Ridley informs me _ this. They were of practical use 


that these wind-organs can be stopped 
at will by turning them round with 
their backs to the wind, and that 
the Jakun used occasionally to do 


as well as being harmonious, for the 
Jakun used to find their way home 
through the jungle by listening to 
them. 
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its origin to a similar motive, viz., an attempt to make 
the new year more productive by an abundant display 
of greenery. 

The woman’s head-dress on similar occasions 
consisted of a plaited palm-leaf head-band, lacking the 
streamers, in place of which it was furnished with little 
upright spikes, on which were spitted sweet-smelling 
flowerets or leaves, whose fragrance thus became 
pleasantly diffused throughout the room. The rest of 
their attire was similar to the men’s." 

As regards the season at which their feasts took 
place, the Besisi informed me that the chief of these 
were held annually, first when the rice began to 
bloom, and again at the beginning, middle, and end of 
the harvest.” 

On these occasions, the members of the entire 
settlement having been summoned, fermented liquor 
is brewed from the jungle fruits of the season and a 
banquet spread in the house of the chief. The latter 
presides and opens the proceedings with the burning of 
incense and the chanting of an invocation, which is 
usually addressed to the ancestors of the tribe, as well 
as to the wild beasts and demons that attack the crops.* 

The feast then begins, the freshly-brewed liquor is 
drunk, and, to the accompaniment of strains of their 
rude and incondite music, the jungle-folk of both sexes 
deck themselves freely with flowers and fragrant leaves 
and indulge in dancing and singing throughout the 
night. This ceremony is called “ Béréntak Balei,” 


| A beautifully-plaited girdle of a 
fine species of cane was also formerly 
made by the Besisi, probably for special 
occasions. I obtained two specimens 
of it, but understand it is now obsolete. 

2 Mr. Bellamy adds that a feast took 
place after the planting out of the rice, 


not before the sowing, as among the 
Malays (Bellamy, p. 227). 

3 On the occasion of one of these 
harvest feasts at which I was present, 
the invocation was addressed to the 
Elephant, Deer, and Wild Pig, as well as. 
to insect pests. See vol. i. p. 363, azde. 
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or “Drumming upon (the floor of) the Tribal Hall,” from 
the use of the bamboo instruments described above. 

The songs are not always merely chanted, but are 
often really acted (as well as sung), the dancer being 
frequently provided (as already mentioned) with a 
special head-dress, which differs for men and women. 

I have also seen the dancer at the ceremonies of 
this same tribe carrying a curiously carved dance-wand, 
one of which I was fortunately able to purchase. I 
have never heard of any similar object being used 
by any other tribe, though Borie mentions the use 
of wooden swords (probably Malay fencing-sticks) in 
the dances of the Mantra, a kindred tribe. 

According to the testimony volunteered by the 
Besisi themselves, these banquets used formerly to 
conclude with a drinking bout,' which was followed by 
a kind of “game,” at which the men of the tribe were 
traditionally allowed, if they pleased, to exchange 
their wives. All performances of this kind are now, 
however, of very rare occurrence, though there is no 
doubt as to the earlier prevalence of the custom. 


Words of the Songs. 


The songs chanted on these occasions are generally 
rude improvisations, consisting of certain well-known 
and continually-recurring phrases. The tunes to which 
they are sung are very simple and quaint. These are 
generally mere chants, of three or four notes only, but 


1 Traces of such drinking bouts are and Tributaries,” /. X. da. S., S.B., 


to be found among the Malay races. 1882, No. 8, p. 16), where he gives 

The wild people are not, however, ‘‘jo’oh” as meaning ‘‘to drink;” and 
as a rule, inclined to drink. This remarks that the same word is used 
drinking festival is called by the Bésisi in the taboo-language of camphor 
‘¢ Main jo’oh,” the meaning of which is | (Pantang Kapor) with the same mean- 


probably ‘Drinking game” (vide D. ing (/. R.A. S., S.B., No. 3, p. 
F. A. Hervey’s paper on the ‘‘Endau 113). 
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yet have a weird kind of melody of their own, and are 
sung with a wonderful spirit and verve, which prevents 
them from becoming tedious. Of these songs I was 
able to form, among the Besisi, an important collec- 
tion ; and as I know of nothing that could give a better 
general idea of the life, ideas, and customs of these 
wild tribes than these songs (which are a veritable 
storehouse of such facts) are likely to do, I give 
them zz extenso, in the hope that something of their 
spirit may survive in spite of what is lost in the 
translation. I should perhaps add that I was told, 
winter ala, that the songs I had collected should, 
properly speaking, be sung in a certain order. Neither 
my informants, however, nor any other members of 
the tribe, could give me the order of any except the 
first ten, as given below. It would be a point of great 
interest if they should turn out, on further investi- 
gation, to be in any way analogous to the Malay 
‘“‘Réjangs,” corresponding to the “ lunar mansions” of 
the Hindus; and it would also be very interesting to 
know whether the “lunar mansions” of the Hindus 
were ever treated as the subjects of ceremonial songs 
in a manner at all resembling the primitive chants here 
described. In any case, however, this manual of the 
jungle would well repay study. 

The proper order of the first ten songs, which 
are, however, in the following pages, more con- 
veniently grouped, was said to be as under :— 


I. Siamang. The gibbon. 

2. Pulai. A soft-wood tree. 

3. Mérbau. A hard-wood tree. 

4. Kluang. The flying-fox. 

5. Bangkong. A wild jungle-fruit. 

6. Gabang. 5 oA 

7. Rédan. af a 

8. Klédang. ,; as 

9. Kabau. 55 5 
10. Mah hédét hum. The little folk’s bathing song. 


Skeat Collection. 
HEADDRESS OF BESISI MAN (ON LEFT), WOMAN (ON RIGHT), WORN TO 
CONCEAL THE FACE AT CEREMONIAL DANCES. 


Skeat Collection. 
STRANGE WOODEN DANCE-WAND CARRIED BY BESISI MAN AT CEREMONIAL DANCES. 


Beneath it is a flute, and also a nose-flute, used on similar occasions. 


(See p. 145.) 


Vol. IL, p. 146. 


Mun\ 


Pa’ NANTI, THE LATE BATIN OF THE BESISI, KUALA LANGAT, SELANGOR. 


It was from this Jakun chief (here shown in full Malay dress) that I took down most of the 
Besisi Jungle Songs given in the text. 


Vol. II. p. 147. 
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The following have no ascertained order, except 
the “ Lang,” which always comes last :— 


Il. 
12. 
me. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
iy. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
2s 
22. 
23. 
24. 
Pile. 
26. 
Dips 
28. 
29. 
30. 


Bro’. 
Lukah. 
Rimau. 
Gajah. 


Bértam ténung. 
Katak réngkong. 


Badak. 
Kijang. 
Baning. 
Ular sawa. 
Kanchil. 
Plandok. 
Buaya. 
Rusa. 
Babi utan. 
Ungka. 
Ayam hutan. 
Biawak. 
Bruang. 
Lang. 


The coconut-monkey. 

The fish-trap. 

The tiger. 

The elephant. 

The solitary bertam-palm. 
The toad. 

The rhinoceros. 

The roe-deer. 

The tortoise. 

The python. 

The chevrotin. 

The chevrotin (another species). 
The crocodile. 

The sambhur deer. 

The wild pig. 

The ape. 

The jungle-fowl. . 

The lace-lizard or ‘‘ monitor.” 
The bear. 

The kite. 


Other alleged songs, whose names were given but 
the words of which were not given me, are— 


Bachang. 
Pipit. 
Buan. 
Sikah. 
Lotong. 
Kra. 
Musang. 
Kuching utan. 
Srigala’. 
Tikus. 
Enggang. 
Kuau. 


The horse-mango. 
The finch or sparrow. 
The rambutan, a wild jungle-fruit. 
A kind of monkey. 
29 3? 
The civet-cat. 
The wild-cat. 
The jackal or wild dog. 
The mouse or rat. 
The hornbill. 
The Argus pheasant. 


It is just possible, if the ‘“Réjang” theory be 
established, that some of these songs may belong to 
a second series of ‘“ Réjangs,” just as in Malay we 
find at least three different sets of ‘‘ Réjangs” co- 
existing. The translations run freely as follows :— 


THE ELEPHANT. 


An Elephant trumpets at Bukit Peralong, 

A Herd Elephant to the Lone Wild Elephant. 

’Tis the herd that precedes the Old Wild Elephant, 
The Sacred Elephant, the Shrunk-foot Elephant, 
The Magical Elephant from the land of Johor, 
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The Elephant that descends to the salt sea yonder, 
The Elephant that sports on the sandy beaches, 

And thence returns to the Upper Langat ; 

That climbs the hills to the sacred country, 

And tramples the hills, till they sink in ruins, 

And tramples the trees, till their trunks snap asunder, 
And stamps in his spoor and stamps in his foot-tracks, 
Until the whole land to mire is trampled. 

Now that at length he has reached his sanctuary, 

See that ye slay not the Sacred Elephant ; 

For if you do, you will die of sacrilege. 

Burn ye then incense, and pay your vows to him, 

The Sacred Elephant loves his grandchildren, 

And in their clearings he will not forage, 

Nor will he forage among their coconuts. 

Roam then, O Elephant, o’er hill and hill-slope, 
Roam then, O Elephant, to cave and hollow. 

See, he has passed to the Upper Langat. 

An Elephant is drawn, by a host of people, 

Is drawn away to a far-off country. 

But roam thou, O Elephant, to the fresh-water Lake-side, 
Till thou diest, O Elephant, at the Fresh-water Lake-side. 


THE RHINOCEROS. 


Lmpit—impit ! there calls a Rhinoceros, 

The Herd Rhinoceros to the Lone Rhinoceros. 

She calls her mate to search for sustenance, 

The Rhinoceros that roams and climbs the mountains, 


The Rhinoceros that roams when dew dries on the out-crop. 


What skill have I to strive with the Rhinoceros ? 

I call to my comrades, but all are absent. 

Affrighted I climb up into a forest-tree, 

But the Rhinoceros waits at the foot of the tree-trunk. 
I break off a bough and cast it down to him, 

The Rhinoceros champs it and passes onwards. 
Then I descend and run back home again, 

But reaching home, the Rhinoceros follows me. 

I then take a gun and shoot the Rhinoceros. 

The bullet has hit him. The Rhinoceros has fallen. 
See that ye singe then and quarter the Rhinoceros, 
And give to eat a little to every one ; 

But sell the horn to the Chinese foreigners.? 


THE TIGER. 
A Tiger roars at the end of the river-point. 
What does he want? He wants to be feeding, 
To feed on jungle-fowl, to feed on wild-boar, 
To feed on sambhur, to feed on chevrotain ; 


prized among all races in the Malay 
Peninsula, as possessing extraordinary 
magical virtues. The Chinese, asa rule, 
are the best customers of the aborigines. 

2 Probably in allusion to the known 
fact that tigers do from time to 


time swim across the narrow strait 
(about three-quarters of a mile?) that 
separates Johcr on the mainland of 
Asia from the island on which Singa- 
pore is built. 

For these songs see also notes to 
Appendix. 
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Do not forget this in the telling— 

The headlands—they are the Tiger’s country. 
The Tiger has sworn an oath against Somedody, 
The Tiger whose bound is full five fathom. 
Dodge we the Tiger and leap to the right hand— 
The Tiger walks up a fallen tree-trunk. 

The Tiger looks for a hill that is lofty. 

The Tiger sleeps (there) at height of noontide. 
And then arises to roam the forest. 

The Tiger hunts for his living quarry. 

The Tiger roams as far as Mount Ophir.} 

That is the place of the Tiger’s origin. 

There is his Jinang, there is his Dato’, 

There is his Jukrah, and there his Batin, 

There dwells the ‘ Great Chief’ of all the Tigers — 
The Tiger dies at the house of his Batin. 


THE BEAR. 


Vah, wah, wah! there calls the Honey-bear, 
The bear called ‘ Panggong,’ the bear called ‘ Hijak,’ 2 


He is nearing the ground ! 


Keng 


The bear that for food doth rend wild-bees’ nests, 

That climbs the bee-tree to seize the wild-bees, 

That roams to the crags and descends to the salt sea, 
That yearns to devour the wild-bees utterly, 

That climbs up the mangroves, and rends them open, 
That climbs up the ‘kémpas’-trees, and rends them open. 
Sharp indeed are the Honey-bear’s tooth-points. 

Mamat the First-born, seize your chopping-knife, 


He has dropped, the Honey-bear ! 


Chop at him now, you, Mamat the First-born. 
He has reared upright! He turns to attack you ! 
Dodge now the Bear, O Mamat the First-born ! 
He dies! Oho, you have killed the Honey-bear ! 
Now take his spleen to doctor the fallen.? 


THE SAMBHUR-DEER.* 


bérdengheng ! there bells the Sambhur ! 

What do you do in the middle of the knoll there? 

We are but looking at Somebody's clearing, 

A clearing that’s ruined, devoured by Sambhur. 

The slot there that’s left is the trail of the Sambhur, 
From the hoofs of the Sambhur, so sharp and pointed ; 
The Sambhur whose tail is short and tufted, 

The Sambhur whose ears are pricked and pointed, 
The Sambhur whose horns spread massively branching, 
The Sambhur whose neck is so slim and slender : 
Such a stag is the magic Sambhur. 


1 Mount Ophir (or ‘Gunong Le- 
dang ’—4000 feet), in the interior of 
Malacca, is a traditional site of the 
“« Tiger city” of Malay legend, where 
the posts of the houses consist of men’s 
bones and the thatch of women’s hair 
(Skeat, Fables and Folk-tales from a 
Far Eastern Forest, p. 26; compare 


J.R.AS., S.B., No. 3, pp, 110-141). 

2 Different kinds of bear. 

3 The bear being able to fall a 
considerable distance without injury, 
it is thought that his spleen will be 
good for people who have fallen, like 
him, from trees. 

4 Or **Sambar ” (Rusa aristotelts). 
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A man bent with age, whose [leg] was ulcered,! 

»Twas he that became yon sacred Sambhur, 

Yon many-tined Sambhur, yon vast-bulked Sambhur, 
Yon Sambhur of palm-twigs, yon Sambhur of palm-husks, 
Yon Sambhur of palm-shoots, yon Sambhur of tubers, 
Yon Sambhur that eats the shoots of the ‘ klorak,’ 

Yon Sambhur that feeds on the shoots of the ‘‘ cow-itch,” 
That feeds on the ‘‘ cow-itch” till his head is itching ; 
When his head is itching he rubs his horn-points, 

He rubs his horns and the horns drop off again— 

The golden Sambhur, the stag of magic. 

See now, how near to the toils he wanders, 

Rouse him and drive him, for all his belling, 

The Sambhur that roams among the leaf-heaps, 

The Sambhur that couches among the leaf-heaps. 

See, the Sambbur starts and the toils have choked him. 
Oho, Sir Deer-wizard, spear me yon Sambhur, 

And when you have stabbed him, cast out the Mischief.? 
Oho, Sir Deer-wizard, here’s a Sambhur to quarter ! 


THE ROE-DEER. 


Linpep—empep ! there calls the Roe-deer, 

The Roe-deer that roams to the knoll’s far-end there, 
And wanders back to the knoll’s near-end here. 

That dwells mid the crags of the Upper Langat. 

The Roe-deer that feeds on shoots of wild cinnamon. 
Rise up, oho, there! Mamat the First-born, 

Rise up, oho! and take your squailer,? 

Take your squailer and stab the Roe-deer. 

Watch very carefully, the Roe-deer is running. 

Oho! Lift him up, the Roe-deer has fallen ! 

Bear him now homewards and cook my Roe-deer ; 
And when you have cooked him, quarter my Roe-deer, 
And give unto each an equal portion. 

Come hither, my sisters, young ones and old ones, 
And feast on the flesh of this my Roe-deer. 

And when your belly is gorged with feeding, 

Rise up, oho, there ! Mamat the First-born ! 

Make merry with drink within the Balei, 

The broad-floored Balei, the long-floored Balei. 

Tis the young folk’s custom to ‘‘ dance the Roe-deer,” 
To please the men-folk and please the women, 
Young folk so many within the Balei, 

To-morrow and ever be years of plenty, 

Plenteous our fruit, our rice-crop plenteous, 

Fruit . . . Fruit! Fruit! Fruit, oho! 


1 A Malay legend traces the origin 
of the deer from a metamorphosed man 
whose leg was ulcered—doubtless in 
allusion to the marks on the deers’ legs. 
Cp. Malay Magic, p. 171. 

2 /.e. the evil influence believed to be 
inherent in all wild animals, and which 


is driven out by spells before their dead 
bodies are touched (cp. Jal. Mag, 427). 

3 f.e. the throwing-stick used by 
many of these tribes for killing small 
mammals. It is simply a short stick 
of some hard wood sharpened at one 
(or both) ends. 
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THE CHEVROTIN (BES. ‘ KANCHEL’). 


Nyau—ganyau! there calls the Chevrotin ! 

The Chevrotin seeks the fruit of forest-trees, 

The Chevrotin seeks the fruit of the ‘ fan-palm,’ 
The Chevrotin feeds when dew dries on the bedrock, 
The Chevrotin eats the leaves of the § ludai,’ 2 

The Chevrotin eats the sweet-potato leaves, 

The Chevrotin feeds upon the yam-leaves, 

The Chevrotin shrinks from the falling thunderbolt, 
The Chevrotin shrinks from the wild-beasts’ on-rush, 
The Chevrotin shrinks from the bite of the serpent, 
The Chevrotin roams both by day and night-time, 
The Chevrotin sleeps at the height of noontide, 

The Chevrotin sleeps amid the brushwood, 

The Chevrotin sleeps in the fallen palm-leaves, 

The Chevrotin sleeps mid the tangled grasses. 

Come hither, you there, to seek the Chevrotin. 

Set ye the noose to snare the Chevrotin. 

The catch has slipped, ho! we’ve caught the Chevrotin. 
Now we have captured him, bear him homewards. 
And when ye are home again, see that ye singe him. 
When ye have singed him, cut him in quarters. 
When ye have quartered him, make ye the cooked-meat, 
And give unto each his equal portion. 


THE MOUSE-DEER (BES. ‘ PANDOK’). 


Krusau—krusau! there calls the Mouse-deer ! 

The Mouse-deer that eats the shoots of the ‘ludai,’ 
The Mouse-deer that eats the fruit of the ‘k’ledang,’ 
The Mouse-deer that eats the fruit of the ‘ fan-palm,’ 
The Mouse-deer that eats the fruit of the ‘ mangostin,’ 
The Mouse-deer that eats the fruit of the ‘ durian.’ 
On the Mouse-deer’s scent a dog goes barking, 

He has got the scent of a milk-white Mouse-deer, 
He follows the scent of a milk-white Mouse-deer.* 
The milk-white Mouse-deer descends to the water, 
The dog has seized it within the water. 

Lo now, he has killed the milk-white Mouse-deer. 
Carry ye homewards the milk-white Mouse-deer, 
And cut into quarters the milk-white Mouse-deer, 
And give unto each his equal portion. 


THE WILD-PIG. 


Dret, dret, dret! there grunt the Wild-Pigs, 
The Wild-Pig’s litter that feed on sugar-canes, 


1 ¢Képau,’ Livdstona Kingit, Hook. or by tapping on the ground with a stick 
fil. (Palma), a fine fan-palm. to imitate the stamping of the buck’s 

2 The leaves of the ‘ludai’ are the forefeet inrutting-time. ‘ Ludai’ is Sa- 
favourite food of the two chief kinds  prwm baccatum, Roxb. (Euphorbiaceae). 
of Tragulus (‘p’landok’ and ‘kanchel’). 3 White is the sacred colour of these 
They are caught by rattan noose-traps, tribes, as among the Malays. 
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That eat up our yams and our sweet potatoes. 

Till utterly eaten is our plantation. 

The Boar, whose feet are sharp and pointed, 

The Boar, whose shoulders are sloping and slanting, 
The Boar, whose bristles are stiff and stubborn, 
The Boar whose eyes are crossed and squinting, 
The Boar whose ears are pricked and pointed, 

The Boar whose chaps are fat extremely, 

The Boar whose tail is crisp and curly. 

The Boar has gone down to feed in our rice-fields. 
Take then your blowpipe scored with patterns— 
Whiz—and it sticks, and the Boar goes floundering. 
Watch very carefully, the Boar is running ! 


THE COCONUT-MONKEY. 


Kok, kok, kok! says the Coconut-monkey, 

The ‘Gantang’ monkey, the ‘ Rangkak’ monkey.! 
The ‘ Buku’ monkey, peering and prying, 

The monkey whose muzzle is creased and crinkled, 
The monkey whose fingers are curved and crooked, 
The monkey whose haunches are bent and bow-shaped, 
The monkey whose tail’s like a bending sapling, 
Who feeds on fruit, the fruit of the ‘ durian.’ 

He is shaking the trees, see, rise up again there, 
Rise up, oho ! and take your blowpipe. 

Stalk him most warily, watch most carefully. 
Whiz—and it sticks! The dart has hit him! 

The monkey has run off helter-skelter. 

The monkey has run off retching and vomiting — 
Thud—thump—thump—the monkey has fallen. 
Pick him up, oho! you, Mamat Solong, 

And bear him homewards, with back bent double, 
Bear him homewards and there throw him down again. 
Aunt Solong, I pray you, singe me this monkey, 
And you, Mamat Solong, cut up this monkey, 
And give unto each an equal portion. 

And when your belly is gorged with eating, 

Rise up, oho! then, Mamat the First-born ; 

Rise up and drink within the Balei, 

The broad-floored Balei, the long-floored Balei. 
To-morrow and ever [be years of plenty], 

Chant ye ‘the monkey,’ that fruit be plenteous, 
Fruit . . . fruit, fruit, fruit, fruit ! 


THE SIAMANG? OR GIBBON. 


Mong, mong, mong! there calls the Gibbon ! 

The Gibbon that barks at the sun half-risen, 

The Gibbon that chatters on the Upper Kali. 

Up gets the Gibbon on the Upper Luar, 

Crash ! there he leaps through the sprays of ‘ méranti’ !3 


1 Different kinds of A/acacus neme- 2 Hylobates syndactylus. 
strtnus—the difference is probably 3 «Méranti,’ a name given to many 
confined to the colouring. Shoreas (Dipterocarpee), 
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Crash ! there he flings through the sprays of ‘ludan,?} 


Now the dry fruit-husks we hear him munching. 
Stalk him, there, warily, watch your sharpest, 
Mamat the First-born, Mamat the next-born ! 
Warily, brothers, our Gibbon’s escaping, 
Warily, brothers, now pick up your blowpipes, 
Your bamboo blowpipes, scored with patterns. 
Try now, both, to plant the venom,? 


_ Try now, both, to insert the venom. 


There, he is hit! the dart has got him. 

Warily, brothers, now ; watch our Gibbon, 
Cough, cough, cough, just hark to his retching ! 
See, there our Gibbon goes tumbling downwards. 
Warily, brothers, our Gibbon has fallen. 

Carry him home, with back bent double, 

Carry him homewards, our Gibbon yonder. 

Seek ye and search for dry ‘ludan’ branches, 
Seek ye and search for dry ‘changgan’ 3 branches, 
Search ye for fire-logs to singe our Gibbon, 
Search for and seek hot leaves of ‘ chanchang,’ 4 
Search for and seek the pungent ‘jintan.’® 

The firewood crackles, now stir ye all merrily, 
There, it is roasted, now carve it thoroughly, 
And give unto each an equal portion. 

See that the flesh for all suffices, 

Let each have a portion, both big and little. 


- THE APE (‘UNGKA’ oR ‘Wa’ Wa’). 


Wong, wong, wong! just hear the Ape cry ! 

The Ape that plays mid the sprays of ‘ képong,’ 7 
The Ape that plays mid the sprays of ‘séraya,’ 8 
The Ape that plays mid the sprays of ‘jélotong.’9 
Crunch, crunch, crunch, the Ape is feeding. 

On the ‘anggong’!9 fruit the Ape is feeding, 

On the ‘rambai’!! fruit the Ape is feeding. 

And the fur of his body is white as cotton, 

The fur of his face is black and silky, 


His brow is trimmed as a maid’s with the ‘ Bride-fringe,’ 


His stern is at once both hard and flattened. 
Take now your blowpipe of ¢‘ Klampenai,’ ” 
Stalk him most warily, watch very carefully. 
For the arms of the Ape are long and slender, 
And the legs of the Ape go swinging together. 
Rise up, oho, there! watch very carefully. 


[The rest is the same as in the song of the Siamang.] 


1 Unidentified. 
2 This, 

poison on the dart-point. 
3 Unidentified. 


4 Unidentified. 10 Unidentified. 


5 <Jintan,’ cummin. 
6 Hylobates concolor. 


7 *Képong,’? Shorea macroptera,  fruit-tree. 
Dyer (Dipterocarpee). 12 Unidentified. 


8 «Séraya,’ a name given to several 
of course, refers to the Shoreas (Dipterocarpee). 

9 *Jélotong,’ Dyera maingayz, Wook. 
fil., and D. costezlata, Hook. fil. 


1 ¢ Rambai,’ Baccaurea motleyaina, 
Hook. fil. (2uphorbzacee), a common 
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THE CROCODILE. 


Wak, wak, wak! there bellows the Crocodile ! 
The ‘ bay’ Crocodile to her mate of the reaches, 
The Crocodile whose head is knobbed and lumpy, 
The Crocodile whose tail is like a sword-blade, 
The Crocodile whose teeth are clenched together. 
In every river-pool there dwells the Crocodile, 
The Crocodile that’s fierce, the Crocodile that’s savage, 
That climbs up to bask on the bank of the river, 
And enters the waters to search for sustenance. 
The Crocodile that ‘ gazes’! at our reflections. 

Tf our head is gone, he will get him sustenance, 

If our head is there, he will get no sustenance. 
There sits a monkey upon the timber, 

The Crocodile sweeps him off into the water ; 

The Crocodile smothers him within the river-mud, 
And when he is dead, it bears him shore-wards, 
And batters him on timber, to kill him thoroughly, 
And swallows him whole, when dead completely. 


THE Lacr-LIzaARD OR MONITOR. 


The Lace-Lizard’s head is knobbed and knotty, 
The Lace-Lizard’s eyes are small and narrow, 

The Lace-Lizard’s snout is sharp and pointed, 

The Lace-Lizard’s belly sways and swaggers, 

The Lace-Lizard’s footprints are spreaded widely, 
The scales of its back are like the sting-ray’s, 

The Lace-Lizard’s tail is like a sword-blade, 

The Lace-Lizard’s teeth are thorns of the screw-pine. 
The Lace-Lizard’s tongue is a tongue that’s double, 
Like to the man’s that speaketh falsehoods. 

The Lace-Lizard’s chief is now the crocodile. 

He was once the crocodile’s younger brother. 

The land crocodile, with the salt-sea crocodile, 
One upon land, and one in the water. 

Watch very warily, and slay the Lace-Lizard. 


THE PyTrHON. 


Seng, seng, seng! there calls the Python ! 

The Python coiled in the tops of forest-trees, 

The Python coiled on the topmost brushwood, 

The Python coiled in the tangled grasses, 

The Python that enters the hollow tree-trunk, 

The spotted Python that men call ‘ Sawa,’ 

The Python whose tail is like a peg-top,? 

The Python whose tongue resembles garlic, 

The Python whose teeth are thorns of the screw-pine, 


1 ¢ Gazes,’ in allusion to the belief 
that the crocodile ascertains the 
identity of the human beings destined 
to become his prey by ‘gazing’ or 
divination. Whenever this process re- 
veals to him the figure of his prospective 
victim without the head, he knows 


he can safely attack the person thus 
designated. 

2 fe. ‘‘gasing.” But ‘gasing- 
gasing,’ = Czssampelos Parura, L., also 
Pericampylus incanus, Miers (Aéerz- 
spermacee). Slender climbing plants, 
used medicinally. 
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The Python whose cheeks with fat are swollen, 
The Python whose head is like a ladle, 

And on whose head the scales are golden, 

That walks on ribs one hundred and forty, 
Whose body is big as the stem of the coco-palm. 


The hungering Python that swallows the wild-boar, 


Swallows the wild-boar and seizes the mouse-deer, 
Swallows the mouse-deer and seizes the sambhur, 
Swallows the sambhur and seizes the tiger. 


The silk-skinned Python, the bediamonded Python, 


The silk-skinned Python that groweth sacred, 
The Python that came from the springs of water, 
Whose body is big as the stem of the coco-palm. 
Tis he that we call the Hornéd Serpent. 


Tis the silk-skinned Python that crept down seawards, 


And fought against the old Sea-Python,! 

Until the broad seas turned to narrow. 

The old Land-Python since time’s beginning, 
That is the Python that was defeated, 

The old Land-Python that fights no longer, 

The old Land-Python that craved for pardon, 
*Tis he, that came from the land, was vanquished, 
And he, that came from the sea, was victor, 

*T was he that possessed the stauncher spirit. 

But the dead Land-Python ascended skywards, 
And turned to the Fire we call the Rainbow, 
For his horn was ta’en by the old Sea-Python. 
Watch very carefully, step not over it, 

For if you do, you’ll be crushed as a rebel, 
Round your limbs will twine the Python-sickness. 
Be sure that you this in your soul remember. 
To-morrow and ever may Fruit be plentiful ! 


THE TORTOISE. 


Tortoise ! Tortoise ! Tortoise ! 

Tortoise whose fore-paws are bent out sideways, 
Tortoise whose hind-feet are shaped like adzes, 
Tortoise whose head is sharp and pointed, 
Tortoise whose back is like a spice-block, 
Tortoise whose liver is black of the blackest, 
Tortoise whose fat is green of the greenest. 

Rise up, oho! now, Mamat the First-born, 

And take your knife and your bamboo blowpipe, 
And take your throwing-spear 7 to roam the forest, 


! This battle of two snakes, serpents 
or dragons, is one of the most fruitful 
themes in Oriental art. In China it 
appears as two dragons fighting for a 
pearl, In the Malay region it is some- 
times a couple of dragons as in China, 
and sometimes a couple of snakes 
engaged in fighting for a magical 
snake-stone. It is also common in 


India and elsewhere, see, ¢.g., ‘The 
Legend of Merlin,” by Dr. M. Gaster 
(Folklore, xvi. 414, 422). In the 
present case it furnishes us with this 
fine Jakun myth of the origin of the 
rainbow. 

2 J.e. the pointed hardwood stick 
or ‘squailer’ used for killing small 
game. 
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And search for the Tortoise; see, here are its footprints ! 
This is the feeding-ground of the Tortoise. 

The Tortoise that feeds on the shoots of the ‘ chémeh.’! 
There, did you see it, Mamat the First-born ? 

There, did you see it, among the buttresses ? 

Now you’ve expelled it, Mamat the First-born, 

Carry it homewards, Mamat the First-born. 

Mamat the First-born, now cut up your Tortoise, 

Chop it up small and let it be roasted ; 

And when it is roasted, serve it on leaf-plates,? 

And give unto each an equal portion. 

Ho, Mamat Solong! ho, Mamat Alang ! 

Come, now your belly’s full, drum on the Hall-floor. 


THE TOAD. 


Kok, kok, kok! that’s a Toad that’s croaking ! 

A Toad that’s croaking his very loudest. 

The Toad that dwells at the foot of the forest-trees, 
The Toad that dwells on the Upper Langat, 
Jumping up-stream, and jumping down-stream. 
There goes the Toad, whose waist is so tapering, 
And whose chest is one of the very deepest ; 

The Toad whose eyes are mightily goggling, 

The Toad whose fingers are crushed and crumpled, 
The Toad whose feet are spread and splaying, 

The Toad whose skin is rough and knobbly, 

The Toad whose body with slime is venomous. 
The ‘ Rengkong’ Toad that feeds on centipedes, 
The ‘ Rengkong’ Toad that feeds on scorpions, 
The ‘ Rengkong’ Toad that swallows gravel. 

Eat ye not then the Toad called ‘ Rengkong,’ 

For poisonous to eat is the Toad called ‘ eee 
Chop then with a knife at the Toad called ‘ Rrerghons, 
And if he walks off again, be not frightened. 

From the times of old till to-morrow and ever 

May there remain this rite and memorial, 

This rite remain that Fruit be plentiful. 


THE KITE. 


Sek-sek-leau ! there mews the Fishing-Kite ! 

The Kite that soars above the cloud-belt, 

The Kite that glides above the cloud-belt, 

The Kite that nests in the tall ‘jélotongs,’® 

And seeks to breed in the tall ‘j€lotongs.’ 

The Kite that nests in the sprays of the ‘ kémpas,’ 
And seeks to breed in the sprays of the ‘ kémpas.’ 
Soon as begins her children’s sickness, 

High and low the Kite goes soaring, 

And catches the ‘siakap’ fish to feed her young ones, 
And catches snakes to feed her young ones. 


1 Unidentified. ally those of the banana-tree. 
2 7.e. leaves used as plates—gener- 2 Fa p.'5 3, 1.80, ace, 
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The Kite glides past to the Rock of Lalau, 

The Kite glides past to the Hill Precipitous. 

The Kite glides past to the crag called ‘ White-Rock.’ 
The Kite glides past to the Rock Perhambang— 

At Perhambang Rock the Kite sinks earthwards, 

To search for the ‘ Love-plant’! upon the mountains, 
With which te cure her children’s sickness, 

Thus we find the ‘ Love-plant’ upon the mountains, 
And our spirit yearns within our body— 

The Kite’s own ‘ Love-plant,’ go bear it homewards, 
To make you well within your spirit. 

Rise ye then warily, [watch] the Kite’s young ones, 
This heart of mine is ravished greatly, 

Now that I know where to seek the simples. 

Do not hesitate, do not dally, 

Do not dally in the Garden of Flowers, 

But fly direct to the Garden of Fruit-trees. 

So shall remain, as from aforetime, 

Unto the Kite’s young a debt of gratitude, 

And this be a token to childing women. 


THE JUNGLE-FOWL. 


Lang chénangkas ! there crows the Jungle-fowl ! 
The Jungle-fowl upon the knoll there, 

Whose name is called the milk-white Jungle-fowl, 
Whose name is called the Jungle decoy-fowl. 

By strange Malays who set bird-nooses, 

By strange Malays ’tis made a decoy-fowl. 

Fly hither then, O milk-white Jungle-fowl, 

No fowls of the Jungle can resist you, 

O milk-white Fowl, that art their chieftain. 

The milk-white Jungle-fowl now flies homeward. 
Nang chénangkas ! there crows the Jungle-fowl ! 
Hark to a tale of days that are gone by. 
To-morrow and ever may Fruit be plenteous. 


THE FLYING-FOX. 


Pe... limpé-limpé! there flaps the Flying-fox ! 
That is the flip-flap of the Flying-fox, 

The Flying-fox from o’er the water, 

The Flying-fox from the side of the forest, 
The Flying-fox from out the islets, 

The Flying-fox from o’er the channel, 

The Flying-fox that eats the fruit-buds, 

That goes about to search for tree-fruits ; 
And flies unto the upper reaches, 

And flies unto the lower reaches. 

The Flying-fox tribes are many and various 
That feed upon the fruit of the ‘rambutan,’? 
That feed upon the fruit of the ‘duku,’* 


1 Ze. the ‘chinduai,’ the most 
famous love-charm of the aborigines. 
2 ¢Buan’? (Mal. ‘rambutan’), /Ve- 


phelium lappeum, L. (Sapindacee), 2 
common fruit-tree. 
3 ¢Duku,’ a well-known fruit-tree. 
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That feed upon the fruit of the ‘ durian.’? 
Flip-flap go the wings of the Flying-fox, 
Flish-flash go the wings of the Flying-fox. 

This we call the ‘ Rite of the Flying-fox.’ 

Take now your blowpipe scored with patterns, 
Take your blow-pipe and shoot the Flying-fox. 
Whiz—and it sticks! The dart has hit him. 
Rise up, oho! the Flying-fox has fallen ! 
Plimp-plump ! the Flying-fox has fallen ! 

The Flying-fox vomits mightily retching. 

Carry the Flying-fox home and singe him, 

And when you have singed him, cut him in quarters, 
And call ye every one to the Balei. 

Feed ye your sisters, both young and old ones, 
Give ye to each his equal portion. 

Then when your belly’s full, stand ye upright. 

O Mamat Solong, O Solong Sidai, 

Step ye forth for the drinking and singing, 

And drum with your heels on the long-floored Balei, 
Drum with your heels on the broad-floored Balei ; 
Let all in the Balei make them merry. 

Fruit of all kinds, may Fruit be plenteous, 

Every day may Fruit be plenteous, 

Every month may Fruit be plenteous, 

Every year may Truit be plenteous. 

Such a year is a year of plenty. 

Fruit . . . Fruit, Fruit, Fruit ! 


THE KLEDANG FRUuIT.? 


Take your knife, O Mamat Solong, 

Such to you is Aunt Solong’s message, 

Such to you is Aunt Tengah’s message : 

They yearn to eat the fruit called Kledang. 

Climb then the tree, O Mamat Solong, 

Where the Kledang fruits are swaying o’er you. 
The Kledang fruits, lo! are strewn and scattered. 
Each of you, children, go gather a little 

The Kledang fruits that are ripe to bursting. 

Go bring the Kledang fruits, bring them homewards, 
And throw them down upon the hut-floor. 

Come hither ye gaffers, fathers, uncles, 

Come hither ye sisters, aunts, and cousins, 

These Kledang fruits are for you to feast on. 

Crave ye no more for the bursting Kledang, 

Crave ye no more for the crow-black Kledang. 
Rise to your feet, then, Mamat Solong, 

And unto your hut go summon the little ones. 

Let the little folk drink within the Balei ; 

That is the token of fruit that’s plenteous. 
Plenteous be ‘ durians,’ plenteous the ‘rambutans,’ 
Plenteous the ‘rambai’ and plenteous the ‘ pulasan,’ 3 


1 <Durian,’ Durio sibethinus, L. Roxb. ( Urticacee). 
(Malvaceae). 3 «Pulasan,’ Vephelium muutabile, B). 
2 «Kledang,’ 47tocarpus lanceafolia, (Sapindacee), a well-known fruit. 
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Plenteous the ‘ tampoi’! and plenteous the ‘ kundang,’ ® 
So may all manner of fruit be plenteous, 
So, for nine years may fruit ne’er fail us. 


THE ReEDAN.? 


Take your jungle-knife, Mamat Solong, 

And climb yon tree, yon tree called Redan. 

Lop off its branches, and glide down groundwards. 
Let every one gather the fruit of the Redan, 
Gather the fruit of yonder Redan. 

When you have picked it up, bear it homewards, 
And serve it up for all the people. 

May the Redan fruit feed both big and little. 

To eat the Redan is our little ones’ custom. 

Let none in the Balei still go craving, 

But when your belly is gorged with feeding, 
Rise up and dance, O Mamat Solong, 

Rise up and drink within the Balei. 

And let all people then make them merry, 

And you, my children, may naught you startle. 


THE KABAU TREE.* 


The Kabau tree waves this and that way, 

The tree whose stem creak-creaks so loudly, 
The tree whose bark is grey and mottled, 
And with whose bark are made our choppers,® 
And mid whose twigs are bred the borer-bees, 
And mid whose leaves are bred the swallows ; 
Whose blossom falls like scattered rice-meal, 
Whose blossom falls like rain in sunshine, 
The tree whose fruit must not be eaten, 
Whose fruit is poisonous when eaten. 

Do not forget this in the telling, 

But chant of the Kabau now and always. 
Then hie to drink within the Balei, 
Tramp-tramp, make merry within the Balei, 
The Balei that’s broad, the long-floored Balei. 
Let all the little ones be performers, 

Along with all the men and women, 

*Tis this that pleases all the people. 

Plenteous is the year and fruits are plenteous, 
Let us then eat the fruit of the ‘rambutan,’® 
Fruit of the ‘ mangostin,’ fruit of the ‘durian’ ; 
Thus eat we Fruit, both big and little, 

Eat we, O sisters, both big and little, 

Make you merry now, O Mamat Solong, 

And Fruit be plenteous every season. 


1 <Tampoi,’ Baccaurea malayana, 3 ©Redan,’? WMephelium maingay?, 
Hook. fil. (Zuphorbiacee); also a Hiern (Sapindacee). * Unidentified. 
common fruit. 5 The meaning of this, and the next 

2 «Kundang,’ ? Bonea macrophylla, two lines, is very obscure. 

Griff. (Anacardiacee), a kind of small 6 ¢Rambutan,’ Vephelium lappeum, 


plum. L. (Sapindacee), a well-known fruit. 
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THE GaBaNG Fruit! 


Take now your chopper, O Mamat Solong, 
Take it to lop off the fruit of the Gabang, 

The Gabang fruit that is scattered earthward. 
First lop ye off the bending twig-ends, 

And lop off next the midmost branches, 

And after lopping glide down earthwards. 
See, we are gathering the fruit of the Gabang, 
Bring me your baskets, and bring me your wallets, 
And bear ye home the fruit of yon Gabang. 
Then go and call our folk together, 

And give to each an equal portion. 

When you have eaten the fruit of yon Gabang, 
Rise to your feet, O Mamat Solong, 

And drink and make merry within the Balei, 
As was the custom of your grandfathers. 

The little ones sport within the Balei, 

And all the men-folk are fain to watch them, 
And all the women are fain to watch them. 
Come hither then with unbound tresses, 

And take your combs and smooth your tresses, 
And make your tresses as fine as possible 

To catch the eyes of all the men-folk ; 

Then take ye rice and take the rice-pot, 

And cook the rice for all the people, 

Take too a pan to make you cooked meats, 
That is the work that falls to women. 

Eat ye last the rice that is left for you, 

Eat it, nor be o’er-slow in eating, 

And when you are filled, lie down and slumber. 


THE SOLITARY BERTAM-PALM.? 


The Single Bertam at Langkap Berjuntei, 

The Single Bértam on the Upper Langat— 

*Tis the Bértam whose fruits bend over outwards ! 
We have gathered them and brought them homewards, 
We have split them and given to each his portion. 
Be there Bértam fruit both now and always, 

From the Single Bértam upon the Hill-tops, 

That is the token of fruit that’s plenteous, 

That is the sign of a year of plenty. 

Come ye, my little ones, make you merry, 

Make each of you merry within the Balei, 

And when you have eaten and gorged your belly, 
Rise to your feet, O Mamat Alang, 

Drink and make merry within the Balei, 

The Balei that’s broad, the long-floored Balei, 
And call our folk to dance and make merry, 

And call our folk to drink and make merry, 

That is a year when fruits are plenteous. 


PART It 


1 A kind of wild ‘rambutan.’ 
2 ¢Beértam,’ Lugeissona tristis, Griff. (Palme). 
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THE MERBAU TREE.? 
Flak-plau! there falls the Mérbau ! 
The ‘ivory’ Mérbau, the ‘cabbage’ Mérbau, 
The ‘saffron’ Mérbau that’s split with wedges. 


Chentong the Carpenter, ho ! fell me this Mérbau. 


Loftily sways and falls the Mérbau. 


Bring me a chisel, and bring me the planing-adze. 


Now we have split it, make we a grating, 
Make we a gallery, make we a deck-house, 
Make we oars, and make we an awning. 
Load we our ship with wax and eagle-wood,? 
Load her with benjamin,? load her with resin, 
Load her with gutta, with ‘gutta taban.’ ¢ 
Hoist up your mast and sail forth seawards, 
And shape your course to the sea of Mambang ; 
Drop your anchor and climb up shorewards, 
And barter your goods at the people’s houses. 
See, our boat points to the land of Malacca, 
Our anchor drops just off Malacca, 

To barter wax and barter resin, 

To barter benjamin, barter gutta, 

And salt and rice to take as cargo. 

Now points our boat towards our country, 
And off our own land drops the anchor. 

Now call we comrades, big and little, 

To carry our wares up to the houses, 

And give of them to each his portion. 


THE PuLAI TREE.® 


Kik, kik, kik! there creaks the Pulai ! 

Its bole a-rock with the brisk-blown breezes. 
Thick, umbrageous, pendulous, wavy, 

Are its leaves and airy streamers, 

Roots in the earth, and roots on the surface, 
Its surface-roots like struggling serpents, 

Its buds that rival a virgin’s nipples, 

Its leaves with sap like milk of a virgin, 

Its stem whose hue is grey and mottled, 

Its shoots that are like the peak of a head-cloth, 
Its shoots that look like scroll-work finials, 
Its buttresses whose height is dizzy, 

Its blossom strewn like scattered rice-meal, 
Its blossom strewn like rain that drizzles. 
Thus men are wont to sing the Pulai. 


1 *Mérbau,’ Afzelia palembanica 
Bak. (Leguménose), one of the finest 
timbers in the Peninsula, used in boat- 
building. 

2 Eagle-wood or ‘ gharu,’ Aguilaria 
malaccensis Lam. (Thymelacee), pro- 
duces the well-known incense wood 
lign-aloes, which fetches a remarkably 
high price in the Far East. 

3 Benzoin or ‘kémnyan,’ gum ben- 


VOL. II 


jamin, Styrax benzoin L. (Styracee). 
The gum is obtained by cutting the 
bark. 

4 ‘Gutta’ (or ‘gétah’) ‘taban,’ Déch- 
opsis gutta Benth. (Sapotacee), the 
best kind of gutta-percha. 

5 ¢Pulai,’ <Adstonta scholaris Br. 
(Apocynacec), a tree whose surface-roots 
furnish the cork used for the floats of 
fishing-nets, etc., in the Peninsula. 


M 
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We take an adze and fell the Pulai, 

And build a canoe to trade to Malacca ; 

To barter goods and sell our coconuts, 

Then homewards turn our boat of Pulai ; 

Beach we it then, and o’erhaul it thoroughly, — 
Sell to a Chinaman for a hundred dollars ! 


THE FISH-TRAP, 


Ting, ting, hat! that’s the small-waisted Fish-trap ! 
The trap that was made by Mamat Alang, 

The trap that is set in the river yonder 

For the fish, the scale-clad fish, to enter. 

Fish so many and fish so various ! 

The ‘tapah’! fish, and the fish ‘sabarau,’ 

The ‘’ruan’ fish, and the fish called ‘ bujor,’ 

The ‘lembat’ fish, and the fish ‘ pépuyuh,’ 

May all of them enter the small-waisted Fish-trap. 
Bear them home, throw them down on the hut-floor, 
And slice them up, these fish so many ; 

Stew them and cook them very very carefully, 

And when you have cooked them, call your comrades, 
And give to each his equal portion. 

And when your belly is gorged with eating, 

Rise to your feet, O Mamat Solong, 

And drum on the long floor of the Balei, 

Drum on the broad floor of the Balei, 

Big sisters and little are fain to watch you. 

That is our rite of the small-waisted Fish-trap. 


CHILDREN’S BATHING SONG. 


Go, little people, go a-bathing, 

So may you cool your heated bodies, 

So may you cleanse your little bodies, 

And rub with care your little bodies, 

And leave no stain on your little bodies ; 

Then haste back home and take your hair-combs, 
Take your combs and comb your tresses, 

Comb them until they be smooth and glossy— 
Such is the way at small folk’s bathing. 

Go, little people, into the Balei. 

Creak-creak ! there sounds the floor of the Bale 
The long-floored Balei, the broad-floored Balei. 
For all the women are fain to watch you 
Dance, little folk, within the Balei. 

And fruits be plenteous, the season plenteous, 
Fruits be plenteous, fruits that are various. 
Every day shall be fruit in plenty, 

Every month shall be fruit in plenty, 

Every year shall be fruit in plenty. 

Go not back from the solemn promise, 

From the rites that within the book are written. 
Fruit . . . fruit, fruit, fruit, fruit ! 


" Of these six fish I have only been able to find record of two as being 
identified, the ‘sabarau,’ probably=Za/eo dogeu, and the ‘’ruan’ or ‘aruan’?= 
Ophtocephalus punctatus. 
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Such is the custom of jungle-dwellers, 
Our custom when we with drink make merry. 


THE BANGKONG Fruit.! 


flong Kau Barak Hong! 

Thus we pluck the Bangkong.? 
Reach for them, Father Tunang. 
Reach for them, Father Sayang. 
Reach for them, Father Odong. 
Thus we pluck the Bangkong. 
We pluck the ‘ Bangkong kudes,’ 
We pluck the ‘ Bangkong kateb,’ 
We pluck the ‘ Bangkong méngoh,’ 
We pluck the ‘ Bangkong palas.’ 
Go forth, O Father Odong. 

Go forth, O Father Tunang. 

Go forth, O Father Sayang. 

Go forth and pluck the Bangkong. 
Now we’ve got the Bangkong, 
Haste we to bear them homewards, 
And call to Mother Tunang 
[And call to Mother Odong, 

And call to Mother Sayang] 

To haste and split the Bangkong. 
Take a chip-edged rice-pot— 
That’s to boil the Bangkong,— 
Don your palm-leaf tassels, 

And follow, follow homewards, 
Follow us, Friend Gentoi, 

And wave your palm-leaf tassels. 
I wave them round, I wave them, 
I wave the sprays a little. 

The holy Basil’s planted 

Within a hollow tree-trunk ; 

If Love desert the body 

It then remaineth lonely, 

And what remaineth further ? 
Tis our grandparents’ custom 
That all the younger people 
Make merry in the Balei ; 

All, all, both men and women, 
Tis our grandparents’ custom, 
And that of Mother Kalis, 

For sharp was Mother Kalis, 
Yea, sharp—and very stupid, 
Stupid was Mother Geboi. 
Rejoice then in the Balei, 

And what remaineth further 

For all now go rejoicing 

For joy that fruits are plenteous, 
For a season that is plenteous ; 


1 This song in the original is of a different metre to all the preceding ones, 
having but three beats to the line, as in the translation. 

2 «Bangkong,’ a wild fruit-tree, unidentified. 

3 J.e. the tassels or bunches worn in dancing. 
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Though many are our people, 
Yet fruitful are our rice-fields, 
And fruitful all our fruit-trees. 
Then tread we all and trample, 
And drum upon the Hall-floor, 
The Hall-floor made of Bértam, 
Of Bértam. What remains else? 
And what shall we do further ? 
To-morrow still be plenteous, 
Be plenteous all our fruit trees ! 
He-e-e-e ! 


The following song, in irregular metre, exhibits 
other moods—the first -part is pathetic, the second 
joyful :— 

THE SONG OF THE SICK CHILD. 


Expanded are the buds of the ‘ bharu,’! 

And thick and ever thicker grows the ‘ témbésu’? blossom 

Give no thought more to me, ah Granny 

Cast me away, me the outcast ! 

Make no more mention of me, ah Granny ! 

Nought but the fruit-calyx is left, ah Granny ! 

Nought but the print of my hands is left, ah Granny ! 

Nought but the print of my feet is left, ah Granny ! 

Nought is left me but to sing my chant, ah Granny ! 

My heart yearns for the Hills, ah Granny ! 

Hearken to my chant in the hut, ah Granny ! 

I will get me up and go, Granny, wrap up my rice-bundle, 

I will roam the forest and snare me wild-birds ! 

Lo, I have set my snares but have caught nothing, ah Granny ! 

I have nothing to hope for, ah Granny ! 

Your child is not strong enough to climb aloft, ah Granny ! 

IT have brought py, wallet, but even its cords are broken, ah Granny ! 
* 

Lo, I have picked up a Hornbill and brought it home, 

Tis a fat bird and a heavy one, oh Granny ! 

Now I am home again, cook me the Hornbill, oh Granny ! 

And partake of the Hornbill, oh Granny ! 

And give to each one a little portion. 

Go a-craving no more for the Hornbill’s flesh, oh Granny ! 

But partake of the Hornbill, oh Granny ! 

Come and partake, oh little sisters and big ones, brothers- and sisters-in-law. 


The Besist Trumoba. 


A song of a very different sort was the Besisi 
Trumba or Song of Tribal Origin, which has a special 


1 <Bharu,’ Azbiscus ¢ediaceus Linn, (MJalvacee), a common sea-shore tree. 
2 «Témbésu,’ Fagrea fragrans Roxb. (Leguminosa). 
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interest of its own as representing an attempt on the 
part of this race of jungle-dwellers to keep some 
sort of record of their history. 

The Besisi who gave it me was an old man 
named Bedoh, of Sepang Kechil. Part of this 
Trumba at least seems to preserve the traditions of 
old tribal boundaries, and I believe it really supplies 
the clue to the long strings of (generally contiguous) 
place-names that are so often described as occurring 


in the songs of the Semang and Perak Sakai. 


The 


following version is a little freer than that given else- 


where in this book :— 


BEsIsI SONG OF TRIBAL ORIGIN. 


From Gobang Gubin,! from ‘ Buluh Bohal,’ 
From the land of Jati,? to the land of Endau,3 
We came to the land of Johor the ancient, 

To Tengki-tengkel and olden Jeram. 

At Naning-naneng * dwelt chieftain Baruis,® 
And chieftain Banggai® at the hill of Nuang. 

At Boatpole Hill’ and the Hill of the Elephant 
Dwelt chieftains Mara, Barai, Suntai. 

Then chieftain Galang ® came down from inland, 


1 «Gobang Gubin’ is very obscure. 
One explanation given me by the Bésisi 
was that it stood for ‘‘lobang Gubin 
di-buluh Bohal,” z.e. the hole of 
‘Gubin’ in the Bamboo of Bohal, this 
latter being explained as referring to the 
(mythical) giant Bamboo from which 
the founder of the race miraculously 
issued, and which apparently gave its 
name to part of the insignia of the 
Jakun chiefs. A further explanation 
was that ‘Gubin’ meant a dog, as in- 
deed it does in the Blandas dialect of 
Selangor, and that the passage there- 
fore meant ‘The Dog’s Hole in the 
Ancestral Bamboo,’ in which case the 
explanation doubtless rests upon the 
traditions which connect the’ dog with 
the mythical ancestor. It is probably 
a place-name, either of some place in 
the south of the Peninsula or Sumatra. 
For this song see also notes to App. 

2 ¢Tanah Jati’ is a place-name, 
though I cannot say where it is. 


3 «Tanah Hendau’ is the district of 
the Endau river (on the borders of 
Pahang and Johor), 

4 ‘Naning’ is the district of that name 
near Malacca, best known from two 
(British) punitive expeditions which 
were sent against it, the first of which 
proved abortive. 

5 <Batin Baruis’ (= Newbold’s ‘ Batin 
Breyk’) is here mentioned as the 
founder of the Naning tribes. 

6 «Batin Banggai’ is locally famous as 
the founder of that branch of the Besisi 
tribe that dwelt near Sepang Kechil 
in Selangor. We here learn that he 
came from Bukit Nuang or Benuang, a 
hill near the headwaters of the Labu, 
an important tributary of the Langat. 

7 «Bukit Galah’ was said to have taken 
its name from a boat-pole near its foot, 
to which the Chinese used to moor 
their boats ‘when the sea washed the 
base of the hill,’ now far inland. 

8 «Batin Galang,’ ze B. Mérak 
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And pushed to the sea, and made the Sea-Folk, 


And the Sea-Folk grew into the Pirates. 
The Coco-palm chief dwelt at Selayan,! 
The Betel-palm chief dwelt at Selayan, 


With Cherteng, Perting,? Tagun,? Brego,* 

And the ‘ Watcher’s-Stump’® on the Upper Langat, 
With Ching,® Berdnang,’ Pejam, Gébok,® 

The Hanging Langkap-palm,? Bangkong Menggoh,!® 
The Ivory Bangkong, Kechau, Lang-lang,! 


Galang, was a well-known Jakun chief 
frequently mentioned in _ tradition. 
He was said to be a son of Moyang 
Siamang. [Mérak has been con- 
jectured to be the old Cambodian title 
Preah (Brah). | 

1 ¢Selayan,’ v. 7. ‘Sarayon.’ This is 
obscure. Sélayan (? Sélayang) is the 
name of a place, possibly an abbrevia- 
tion of Pantei Layang-layang, a Jakun 
settlement in the same district, ‘ Batin’ 
dropping out owing to its similarity to 
the word ‘ Batang.’ Or it may well be 
that we have here a reference to the 
two chiefs (Batin Gomok and Batin 
Mahabut) who are connected with the 
legend of the poisonous coco-palm and 
the betel-palm of Bukit Nuang and 
Bukit Galah respectively in this very 
neighbourhood (cp. i. 687, n. 1). 

2 <Cherteng’ and ‘ Perting’ (or ‘ Pa- 
teng’ ) are names of places on the Ulu 
Langat River. Pateng is no doubt the 
same as Perting, a name which has 
been given to several rivers in various 
parts of the Peninsula. 

8 <«Tagun’ was said to have been the 
name of a Batin in Ulu Klang, but if so, 
it here refers to a river which was named 
after him—no doubt the Tarun, near 
Bergul, on the Selangor-S. U. frontier. 

4 «Brego’ was explained to me as= 
‘Batu Bér-grak,’ or the ‘Rocking Stone,’ 
the name of a rock in Ulu Klang ; but 
I think erroneously. It is probably a 
place called Bergul or Bregul in Ulu 
Langat, for which see n. 3, above. 

5 <Tungeul Si Jaga,’ the ‘Stump of 
the Watcher,’ was the name of a stump in 
a commanding position, near the River 
Langat (a little above Subang Hilang), 
from which a look-out used to be kept 
by pirates in the days when they 
infested the Langat River. The spot 
is still well known. 

‘Ching’ is the name of a small 


stream flowing into the Langat near the 
mouth of the Beranang. It was said 
to be short for ‘ Kuching’ or the ‘ Cat,’ 
and that the name was given in conjunc- 
tion with that of ‘ Beranang,’ or ‘the 
Swimmer’; the two streams getting 
their respective appellations from a cat 
that once swam across there. This 
story, however, is no doubt a plausible 
piece of popular etymology. 

7 The ‘ Beranang’ is a well-known 
tributary of the Upper Langat, giving 
its name to a portion of the district. 

8 <Pejam’ or ‘Batang Pejam’ and 
*Gebok’ (or Ribok) are said to be the 
names of two small streams near Setul, 
a place in S. Ujong territory quite near 
the Selangor frontier. The first is 
beyond Setul, the second just below it 
(3 m.). 

9 «Langkap Berjuntei.’ The ‘ Pen- 
dulous Langkap’-palm, a spot a long 
way up the Langat River. 

10 «Bangkong Gadeng.’ Thereare two 
or three spots connected with various 
kinds of Bangkong, which is a kind of 
wild ‘chémpédak’ fruit—(1) Bangkong 
Menggoh, or the placeof the ‘ Bangkong 
Menggoh’ fruit ; (2) Bangkong Gadeng, 
the place of the ‘White (/¢. Ivory) 
Bangkong’ fruit, near Bukit Tong- 
goh, at K. Labu; (3) Tegar-Bangkong 
(or Tegabangkong), the ‘ Bangkong 
Rapids.’ 

1 «Kechau, Lang-lang.’ According to 
one version these two place-names were 
also given in conjunction=Kachau 
*Lang-’lang or the ‘ Place of the Quarrel- 
ling Kites.’ This explanation, how- 
ever, is no better than the Kuching and 
Beranang one, Kechau and Lang-lang 
being the names of two streams in 
the Ulu Langat district, the latter now 
better known as Sungei Lalang or 
‘Jungle - grass River,’ though it was 
formerly known as Lang-lang. 
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The Rock of Jamun, Rock of Lalau,! 

Pra’ Charek, and Rock Bergéntel.? 

From the Lace-bark Merbau,® we reached the Lake-side, 
The Swaying Bees’-nest, the Brooding Bertam,4 

The Mango-tree Pass, and Palm-wood Flooring,® 

And passed to the Halting-place Umbrageous,® 

To the hills of the Halting-place Precipitous,’ 

To the Headland of the Leaf-clad Boulder.8 

Who was it made the land Semujong? 

Sister Nyai Téchap and Gaffer Klambu 9 

Together made the land Semujong. 

They who donned the ‘round coat,’ 19 became retainers, 
And mixed with strangers, Malays of Rembau : 

They who donned the ‘split coat,’ speak ‘ Besisi.’ 


_—_—————e vm ss 


1 <Batu Jamun’ and ‘Batu Lalau’ are 
the names of two inaccessible ‘ peaks’ 
among the hills of Ulu Klang; cp. the 
lines ‘Ada chengkuoi di-atas Bukit, 
Batu Lalau di-ulu Klang,’ z.¢. ‘There 
grows the Love-plant upon the hills, At 
Lalau Rock in Ulu Klang.’ 

2 ¢ Pra’ Charek,’ the name of a hill, 
said to be near Ulu Tekar. A some- 
what similar name, Pra’ Lantei, is 
that of a Besisi settlement on the right 
bank of the Klang River, quite near 
the town of Klang. ‘ Batu Bergéntel’ 
means Elephant Rock, locality un- 
certain, but probably in Ulu Klang. 

3 <Merbau Ber-subang’ or ‘ Merbau 
Karawang.’ There seems to be a spot 
called Merbau Ber-subang (the Pierced 
Merbau Tree) as well as one called 
Merbau Karawang (the Merbau-tree 
with the laced bark), both near the 
banks of the Pejam, already referred to. 
Sometimes one form is used in this 
context, sometimes the other, 

4<Lébah Bergoyang,’ the ‘Swaying 
Bees’-nest,’ said to be the name of a 
spot where a bees’-nest, depending from 
the branch of a tree, swayed miracu- 
lously to and fro without even a wind 
to rock it. ‘Bertam Tenung.’ Name 
of a place called after a solitary (lit. 
‘ brooding’) Bértam- palm, locality 
uncertain. 

5 ¢Ginting Pauh.’ ‘* Wild Mango- 
tree Divide,” and Lantei Nibong are 
said to be near Bangik, on the Upper 
Langat, not far from P’rentian Rimpun. 

6 «P’yentian Rimpun’ is given as in 
the Ulu Semunyih, not far from S. 
Lalang (in Ulu Langat district), and 


said to be a point on the S. Ujong 
boundary. 

7¢P’rentian Tinggi.’ Described as on 
the boundary between Rembau and S. 
Ujong (?). There are, however, several 
places of the name, and it is said to be 
one name for the Ginting Bidei Pass 
from Selangor into Pahang. 

8 «Tanjong Batu Berdaun’ is de- 
scribed as being in Malacca territory. 

9 ‘Adek Ber-téchap.’ Abetterreading 
is Nyai Téchap (or Tichap), Nyai being 
an old Malayan title (now obsolete) which 
was applied to respectable women. 
Nyai Techap was the younger sister of 
the Mosquito-net Chief (To’ Klambu), 
the latter of whom ‘now lives at 
Durian Chabang Tiga, beyond Rahang’; 
Nyai Techap herself resided near 
Pantet Layang-Layang, or ‘Swallow 
Beach’ (?=Selayan or Selayang), which 
is now the residence of the To’ Klana 
of S. Ujong. 

10 «Round coat.’ This seems to be a 
Jakun nickname for the undivided coat, 
z.é. a loose jacket with the opening a very 
short way down the front, just enough 
to admit of the garment being easily 
put on and off. The ‘ Baju blah’ or 
divided jacket, on the other hand, is 
one which is divided all the way down 
the front. Evidently the legend here 
refers to the different costumes of two 
separate Malay tribes whose customs 
they severally borrowed, possibly those 
who followed the customs of the Te- 
menggong and Perpati respectively. 

The Besisi to this day wear the 
divided jacket commonly worn by the 
Malays of Selangor and Malacca (who 
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The songs hitherto given are more or less definite 
compositions recognised by all the members of the 
tribe ;! I will now give a specimen of what I believe 
to have been an actual improvisation, and which 
certainly possessed no recognisable metre :— 


SONG OF THE MONKEY-HUNTERS. 


Go now forth into the forest, 

Taking with you a blowpipe, 

A poison-case, and seven darts, 

For shooting young coconut-monkeys, 

One has been shot, struck to the heart, 

And has fallen to the ground. 

Cut a creeper wherewith to bind it. 

Bind it on to your back and carry it home. 

On reaching home, singe off its fur, 

And poke off its skin. 

Quarter it and give a portion to everybody, 

And go craving for cooked meat no longer. 

Put not in the ‘asam kélubi’ fruits, for they are poisonous, 
Put in ‘kulim’ leaves, turmeric, ginger, 

‘ Kayu-k’lat’ leaves, and spices, and ‘ késom.’ 

Take a rice-spoon and skim off into a palm-leaf, 

And let every one eat together, each taking a little, 
And go craving for the coconut-monkey’s flesh no longer. 
After eating your fill, rise and get cigarettes, 

And when you have finished them, lie down and rest, 
And when you have rested, sleep. 


Mantra.—We are informed by Logan that the 
musical instruments used by the Mantra were the 
‘salong,’* and the bamboo ‘guitar’ or ‘kéranting.’ ® 

The tambourine (‘rébana’) and drum (‘gendang’) 
were, however, also employed by them, and their only 


were certainly in the main a colony from 
the Rio-Lingga (Johor) region, whereas 
the N. Sembilan, Naning, and Rembau 
Malays came over directly from Suma- 
tra (Menangkabau, etc.). 

‘Juanda’ (retainers) is a Jakun per- 
version of Mal. Beduanda, which is to 
this day the name given to the mixed 
descendants of the Malays and the 
Jakun in the state of Rembau, the 
tradition being thus amply corrobor- 
ated. 

1 Although somewhat modified by 


interpolations and omissions, and also 
occasionally by alteration in the order 
of the lines, the general tenor and 
form of these songs does not appreciably 
vary. 

2 Sic=‘suling’ (?). 

’ On this latter instrument, Mr. 
Blagden informs me, a special tune 
was played by the Mantra of Malacca 
to attract their game. Similarly the 
Jew’s harp (‘réngoin’) was used for 
imitating the note of the ‘chébau’ 
bird, 


a7 
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resource, when troubled in mind, was to comfort them- 
selves by singing.’ 

But by far the best and most complete account 
of a Mantra festival is that given by Logan, who tells 
us that, at these feasts, a large Balei having been con- 
structed, and abundance of Tampoi wine? prepared, 
all the members of the tribe from the whole country 
round were invited,—all the families under one par- 
ticular Batin being the feast-givers. A string made 
of rattan or some similar material, with knots tied in 
it to indicate the number of days assigned to the 
feast, was sent to each of the other Batins. Each of 
these Batins then assembled all his own people, men, 
women, and children, who repaired in their best 
clothes to the place of the feast. If any Batin failed 
to attend, he incurred a fine of twenty rupees.’ The 
Penglima received them at the door of his Balei or 
Hall with a cup of Tampoi wine, and took from them 
their spears and other weapons. They then entered 
the Balei, and danced round it thrice with their arms 
akimbo, after which they sat down and partook of 
betel-leaf. A meal of rice, yams, and the flesh 
of wild hogs, monkeys, fish, coconuts, etc., was 
then served. When this banquet was over the 
Tampoi wine was again brought forward, and all 
partook freely of it, with the exception of children 
under six or seven years of age. Dancing then com- 
menced, and was kept up all night, and often to the 
middle of next day, those who were exhausted lying 
down to sleep in the Balei, husband and wife to- 
gether. During the dance they were cheered with 
the music of tambourines, drums, and flutes. The 


1 7, I. A. vol. i. p. 330*. 
2 The fermented juice of the fruit of the Tampoi tree. 3 Sic, guere ‘dollars.’ 
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women danced together in the centre of the Balei, 
each grasping the arm of her neighbour, and the men 
danced round them. One of the men sang or chanted 
a stanza, generally impromptu, and one of the women 
answered. The dancing consisted of a peculiar shuff- 
ling and stamping of the feet, and the only noticeable 
difference between that of the men and the women 
was that the latter kept swaying the hips to and fro 
at every step. An abundance of sugar-canes and 
plantains were hung round the Balei, and every one 
helped himself when he chose. These feasts were 
kept up for weeks, and even for months, and, in fact, 
only came to an end when the supply of Tampoi 
wine failed. Guests came and went while it lasted. 
Parties daily repaired to the forest in search of game 
and fruits. During the Tampoi feast many matches 
were made, and as little negotiation, and less cere- 
mony, was needed, it sometimes happened that a pair 
who had no thought of marriage in the morning, found 
themselves at night reposing side by side in the 
chains of wedlock, while the dance and song were 
kept up beside them.’ 

M. Borie adds, that the favourite instrument 
among the Mantra women was a sort of guitar called 
‘k’ranti, and which, in practised hands, gave forth 
sweet and varied music.” They also play the (Malay) 
violin.? 

But no account of the musical instruments of the 
Mantra would be complete without some mention of 
the ingenious ‘ AZolian bamboos,’ already mentioned 
in the account of the Besisi. On this point M. 
Borie says, that the month of January was the one 


IVA, vol. 1. pp. 260; 26m: 3 Misc. Ess. rel. Indo-China, sec. 
2 Borie (tr. Bourien), pp. 79, 80. ser. vol. i. p. 294. 


; Shkeat Collection. 
MODEL MADE FOR ME BY A BESISI CHIEF TO ILLUSTRATE THE SONGS, 


and in that respect perhaps unique, representing the pursuit of game (hornbills, pigeons, 
monkeys, etc.), by Besisi with the blowpipe. The man on the right is supposed to be 
using the blowpipe, and the man on the left to be climbing a tree after a wounded bird or 


monkey. (See Besisi Songs, pp. 147 e¢ seq.) 


Vol. Il. p. 170 


Bland. 
GROUP OF ABORIGINES WITH FIDDLES, CHABAU, MALACCA. 


The man in the centre is the Malay Penghulu of the village. 


Bland. 
GROUP OF ABORIGINES WITH FIDDLES, CHABAU, MALACCA, 

Pa’ Makam (on the left) is the “nenek” (2#. ‘ grandfather ”) of the community. Pa’ Linggi, 

with the gun, is a tigerjhunter. 
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in which the Mantra gave themselves up to the en- 
joyment of music. At that season the wind blows 
strongly, and the Mantra would place on the tops of 
the highest trees in the forests long bamboos with 
holes of different size between the nodes, so that the 
wind passing over these holes might produce musical 
sounds of various tones. The stronger the wind, and 
the larger the bamboo, the louder was the music. 
At other times they would make a kind of fife, with 
small pipes of bamboo, which they would also place 
on the tops of the trees, after the manner of a 
weather-cock.’ 

M. Borie adds that on their days of rejoicing (after 
sowing or gathering in the rice), a festival would be 
given, at which, after the banquet, two men, armed 
with long wooden swords, would engage in mock 
fight; advancing, retiring, thrusting, parrying, and 
making the most ludicrous gestures and contortions 
At other times they would simulate a hunt of 
monkeys.’ 

Jakun of Johor.—The Jakun had some knowledge 
of music.. They had several songs which they had 
received from their ancestors, or which they had 
made themselves, entirely by the ear, for they had 
not the remotest idea of any musical notation. These 
songs of theirs were generally rude, and agreed 
perfectly with the austere aspect of their habitations ; 
they might even, too, be heard singing in a melan- 
choly tone during the night. But these songs, though 
rude, were not altogether disagreeable to European 
ears, if the latter were not too delicate. It was 
surprising to find that though they were entirely 


1 Borie (tr. Bourien), pp. 79, 80; cp. Misc. Ess. rel. Lndo-China, sec. set. 
vol. i. pp. 293-294. 3 Wiper 
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ignorant of European music, which they had never 
heard, yet, in a great many of their songs, they 
proceeded by thirds and fifths, assuredly without 
being aware of it, but guided only by the ear; a 
fact which confirms the opinion of those European 
musicians who hold that the third, the fifth, and the 
octave are found in nature itself. Some authors speak 
of a kind of violin, and of a rude flute used by the 
Jakun, who also use two kinds of drum resembling 
those of the Peninsular Malays.’ 


Oranc Laut or SEA-JAKUN. 


O. Laut Akik.—The only remark that I have met 
with in reference to the music of the Sea-Jakun is 
that of Newbold, who states that the Orang Laut (of 
the ‘Akik’ tribe) were passionately fond of music, 
especially that of the violin.’ 


RGEC NOG ths ah Et 

2 Newbold, Joc. cit. ii. 413, 414. 

On the above passage Mr. Blagden 
writes me that, ‘‘speaking generally,” 
he thinks ‘‘the Jakun tribes, and 
particularly the Mantra, have a greater 


love of and aptitude for music than the 
Malays, and that the tunes they play 
are more pleasing to the European ear 
than most oriental music. Their tunes 
would be worth collecting and study- 
ing.” 


CHAPTER.VI1, 
NaTURAL RELIGION AND FOLK-LORE. 


THE question of the religious beliefs of these races, 
subjected as they have been to such a fire of cross- 
influences, is surrounded by so many difficulties, that 
I may perhaps be excused for stating these first 
before setting down my own conclusions. At present 
the information that we possess on this most intricate 
of questions is not only very partial and incomplete, 
but also, in some cases, self-contradictory. 

Many discrepancies must, I fear, in the first 
instance be attributed to ignorance of the value of the 
scientific terminology which has in recent years grown 
up around the subject of religion, using that word 
in its widest sense. Ignorance of this kind often 
prevents the ordinary untrained observer from re- 
cognising as a God anything that does not exactly 
correspond to the monotheistic conceptions of Chris- 
tianity. On the other hand, a no less serious 
difficulty is created by those who (generally, I am 
sure, in all good faith) read into their observations 
the religious ideas by which they are most in- 
terested, or who rely upon informants who are simply 
saying what they think will please. The most 
remarkable instance of this kind is that of M. Borie 
(a French Roman Catholic missionary at Malacca), 
who stated of the Mantra, that “their religious books, 

173 : 
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which had long since been lost, appeared to have been 
in all particulars according to the religion of Raja 
Brahil (still called by the Malays ‘Nabi Isa,’ or 
‘Tuan Isa,’ the Lord Jesus).” Raja Brahil, however, 
which is a corruption of “ Raja Jébrail,” is in reality 
the Archangel Gabriel (who is sometimes regarded 
as the special protector of these tribes), the phrase 
being borrowed directly from the Malays, and in- 
directly from Arabic sources. It is also impossible 
to believe, from what we know of them now, that the 
Mantra (in spite of M. Borie’s ingenious supposition) 
ever had any religious books, or that they even knew 
the use of the alphabet, whilst the idea of pronouncing 
them to be a broken sect of Christians is nothing 
short of absurd.'. An additional difficulty lies in the 
extraordinary shyness and timidity common to all 
the Peninsula races, which in many cases is scarcely 
surpassed by anything of which we read among savage 
tribes in other parts of the world. 

It is therefore hard to devise any analysis that will 
show at a glance the state of the case, but I believe 
when all the evidence is weighed and the errors 
eliminated, it will be found that generally speaking— 

(a) The Semang religion, in spite of its recognition 
of a ‘““Thunder-god” (Kari) and certain minor “deities,” 
has very little indeed in the way of ceremonial, and 
appears to consist mainly of mythology and legends. 


It shows remarkably few 


traces of demon-worship, 


1 See Vanhille on ‘‘ Radja Bérail,” 
(fnd. Gids, 1902), and compare the 
Arabic ‘* Firman ” (‘‘ Decree of God ”), 
which (say the Malays) takes the 
form of ‘‘Pirman” or ‘‘ Pirmal” among 
some of these tribes, and the obvious 
‘¢ Allah Ta’ala’,” mentioned by Mr. 
Bellamy. Similar corruptions of the 
Arabic attributes of Allah occur in 


Borneo, and corruptions of words of 
Sanskrit origin are also occasionally 
found in the Peninsula, ¢.¢. the Jakun 
“¢Jewa -jewa” (= Malay <“ Dewa- 
dewa”), which is used in the sense 
of a minor deity. The tradition of a 
lost book is an idea common among 
the tribes of Indo-China; cp. vol. i. 


pp- 378, 391, 536, and ixfra, 347. 
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very little fear of ghosts of the deceased, and still less 
of any sort of animistic beliefs. 

(6) The Sakai religion, whilst admitting a great 
quasi-deity, who is known under various names, 
yet appears to consist almost entirely of demon- 
worship; this takes the form of the Shamanism so 
widely spread in south-east Asia, the Shaman or 
Medicine-man (“hala”) being the acknowledged link 
between man and the world of spirits. In the words 
of Mr. Hale, it is a form of “demon-worship in which 
demons (Hantu) are prayed to, but not God (Allah).” 

(c) The religion of the Jakun is the pagan or pre- 
Mohammedan (Shamanistic) creed of the Peninsular 
Malays, with the popular part of whose religion (as 
distinct from its Mohammedan element) it has much 
in common. It shows no trace of the tendency to 
personify abstract ideas found among the Semang, 
and its deities (if they can be so called) are either 
quite otiose or a glorified sort of tribal ancestors, 
round whom miraculous stories have collected. The 
few elements that it has in common with the Semang 
religion are no doubt due to cultural contact. 

Of this pagan creed J. R. Logan has remarked that 
there can be little doubt that the Benua have derived 
their theistic ideas from a Hindu or Islamised race. 
The basis of their religion and religious practices is 
Poyangism, in itself a species of milder Shamanism, 
and this they have united in a very remarkable manner 
to a mixture of theism and demonism; the one either 
of Hindu origin, as is most probable, or borrowed from 
the Arabs through some partially converted tribe of 
Malays; and the other having a considerable resem- 
blance to the primitive allied religions of the Dayaks 
of Borneo on the one side, and the Bataks of Sumatra 
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on the other. The mode in which the three systems 
have been united so as to be amalgamated into a 
consistent whole is deserving of consideration. 
Poyangism remains almost unimpared, or rather the 
Poyang, while assuming the character of priest, and to 
a certain extent abandoning that of wizard, retains in 
effect his old position. He still commands the 
demons by incantations and supplications, and their 
power rather than his own has been subordinated to 
the deity. At the same time this idea of an ultimate 
and supreme creator has not greatly altered their 
conceptions of the demons. Originally, impersona- 
tions of the vital and destructive forces of nature—or 
the recognition in nature, through the first union of 
reason and imagination in faith of a spiritual power 
which animates, destroys, survives, and perpetually 
renews the visible forms and forces of the world,—their 
presence was still allowed to fill the sensible; and 
nature herself both material and _ spiritual was 
subjected to God. That extramundane theism which 
pervades many higher religions, adapted to the ancient 
belief, left the demons in the possession of the world, 
and if it rendered their power derivative instead of 
self-subsisting, it also entirely excluded men from the 
presence of the deity. While by his supreme power 
and omniscience he could control all things, he 
remained to them a God afar off.* 

Similarly amongst the Berembun tribes we 
recognise a pure Shamanism, with its accompanying 
charms and talismans; a living faith fresh from the 
ancient days of eastern and middle Asia—preserving 


17.2, A. vol. i. p. 280. As re- in his Introduction and notes to the 
gards the Indian element, Vaughan- Materialen, points out all the facts 
Stevens’ editor, Griinwedel (one of the which appear to him to indicate Bud- 
greatest living authoritieson Buddhism), — dhist influence. 
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its pristine vigour and simplicity even in the present 
century,—untouched by the Buddhistic deluge which 
has passed over the vast regions of south - eastern 
Asia, and has sent so many waves to different parts of 
the Archipelago, and resisting the pressure of the 
Islamism which surrounds it.1 

The Poyang and Pawang of the various Jakun 
tribes, the B’lians of the Dayaks, and the Dato’ and 
the Si Basso of the Bataks, are one and all the 
Shaman, the Priest-medicineman, in different shapes.’ 


ANALYSIS OF CHIEF DEITIES OF THE THREE RACES. 


The most important points in the description of 
the character of the chief god of each of the three 
races may be stated as follows :— 


t—_KARIS 


(1) He is of supernatural size and has fiery breath, but is now invisible (?).4 


(2) He is not described as immortal, though a belief of this kind may perhaps 
be inferred from the fact of his having existed continuously from before 


the creation. 


(3) He created everything except the earth and mankind, and when Ple had 
created the latter Kari gave them souls.® 
(4) If not omniscient, he at least knows whenever men do wrong, and his will 


is omnipotent. 


(5) He is angered by the commission of certain acts, but sometimes shows 
pity and pleads with Ple on man’s behalf when the latter (their actual 


creator) is angry.® 


1 The following remarks by Logan 
apply to the Jakuns in general :—‘‘ Here 
I only remark, with reference to the 
incantations, charms, and other super- 
stitions of the Mantra, that the greater 
part appear to be essentially native 
[the Arabic portions having been added 
or substituted by Malays]—that is, they 
have not borrowed from the Hindus or 
Arabs, but have assumed their peculiar 
form from the state in which the tribe 
has existed on the Peninsula from time 
immemorial, while, in substance, they 
have been transmitted directly from the 
same common source to which a large 
part of the inhabited world must refer 
its earliest superstitions. The religion 


VON is 1 


of the Mantra is the primitive heathen- 
ism of Asia, which, spreading far to 
the east and west, was associated with 
the religions of the eldest civilised 
nations, for it flourished in ancient 
Egypt, before the Hebrews were a 
people, in Greece and Rome, and bids 
fair to outlast Hinduism in many parts. 
of India” (Logan in /. ZA. vol. i. pp. 
329*, 330%, and cp. 262d. pp. 279-282). 

2 7.1. A, vol. i. pp. 282, 283. 

3 Another form is ‘‘ Karé ” (‘* Thun- 
der”), but V.-Stevens has ‘‘ Kayee” 
(= ayr 2). 

4 Vaughan-Stevens, iii. 132, 133. 

5 ord. 117. 

6 Vol. i. p. 421, supra. 

N 
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Sen ahem eee A, 
(6) He is the supreme judge of souls, and as he is the giver of life, has how- 
ever also to destroy it. When he is angry he slays men by means of 

lightning direct,! or by means of a beast called Tinjui. 

(7) This, however, appears to be of very rare occurrence, as he usually leaves 
the killing to be done by his messengers.” 

(8) He requires at intervals the sacrifice of blood, but does not, however, 
make any use of it, For the offering of this sacrifice a form of address is 
prescribed, though this is the only direct example of any sort of prayer 
being addressed to him. 

(9) His servants are Sentiu and Chini* (which face Vaughan-Stevens may 
possibly = Chin-oi), ‘‘ Ta’ Ponn” and ‘‘ Minang.”> 

To sum up, Kari possesses many attributes 
usually ascribed to a deity, but since he lacks (with 
one doubtful exception) an actual cult, it would 
perhaps be best to regard him as a mythological 
person, analogous to the patron saints of Europe. 

Of Ple much less is known than of Kari. Ple 
was, however, the creator of the earth (under Kari’s 
direction), as well as the first actual creator of the 
human race (as represented by the Semang), on whose 
behalf he pleads with Kari when the latter is angry. 
Unlike Kari, Ple has no acknowledged form of cult 
whatever, unless perhaps we may recognise in the 
story of the woman who when a tree was falling upon 
her shrieked to Ple to save her, some faint re- 
miniscence of a cult that has long ceased to exist. 
In addition to the foregoing there are several other 
great spirits of whom the chief are Ta’ Poénn and 
Minang. 


tr) DAU. 


An analysis of the character of the Sakai “God” 
under his various names (Tuhan, Pirman, or Peng),° 
shows that he occupies very much the same place in 


1 Vaughan-Stevens, iii, 117. **God” of the Andamanese (Man’s 
2 Vol. i. p. 421 supra. And. p. 89 seq.). 

3 Vaughan-Stevens, iii. 107-109. ® « Peng ”—stc Vaughan - Stevens, 
4 Ibid. pp. 13250133) It may be doubted whether the first 
5 For this whole description cp. two names at least are not rather of 


Man’s description of Puluga, the Malay or Malayo-Arabic origin, 


~~ ae 
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the Sakai cosmogony as is occupied by Kari and 
Ple in that of the Semang. 


(1) He is of supernatural size and invisible (?). 

(2) He is immortal (?). 

(3) He is not definitely mentioned as the creator, but presides over the 
existing universe, having the power of life and death over the human 
race and the spiritual world alike ;! he appears as the champion of man 
against both demons and wild beasts.? 

(4) No statement is made as to his omniscience, except that he invariably 
knows when man does wrong. 

(5) He is angered at the commission of certain acts (“the Sakai think they 
must have done wrong before he lets the demons attack them”), but 
may also show mercy.? 

(6) He is the supreme and final judge of souls (Granny Long-breasts applying 
the preliminary test by washing the souls in hot water).4 He alone 
has power either to grant life or refuse it both to man and demon. 

(7) His punishments are inflicted by means of his agents, the demons. Man 
is described as appealing to Tuhan for help in difficulties. 


III.—TUHAN DI-BAWAH.® 


The more advanced in civilisation the tribes with 
whom we have to deal, and the closer their connection 
in particular with the Malays, the harder becomes the 
task of eliciting from them any definite statements 
with regard to their own belief in a deity. For by 
far the most part of the Jakun tribes when questioned 
upon this subject are accustomed to reply that there is 
a God whose name they give as ‘“ Tuhan” or ‘ Tuhan 
Allah,” the God of their Mohammedan neighbours 
the Malays. Among the Mantra, however, and 
doubtless among other Jakun tribes, if the matter were 
more thoroughly investigated, there does undoubtedly 
exist a belief, shadowy though it be, in a deity, and 
this independently of Arabic sources. There are in 
fact, as among the Semang, traces of a dualistic 
system, wherein two great mythological powers are 


1 Vaughan-Stevens, ii. 131. This precludes the drawing of a hard-and- 


account and the name ‘‘Gendui Lanjut” fast line between the races in his case. 
are Malayan (Jakun)in character, but the 2 Tbid. p. 163. 
general lack of precision and the mixed 3 fbid. pp. 130, 131. 4 [bid. 
nature of Vaughan-Stevens’ material, 5 [bid, p. 131. 


which in more than one case is admitted, 6 Ze, Lord of the Lower World.” 
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recognised, a Lord of the Upper and a Lord of the 
Lower World. It is the latter to whom the creation 
of the earth is attributed, and who intervenes to 
protect mankind from the starvation consequent upon 
their own over-rapid increase, a result which he 
eventually achieves by the creation of Death. 


Summary. 


To sum up, it is evident that the deities recognised 
by these three races do not by any means adequately 
fulfil the common definitions of deity; for to take the 
test of “worship” alone, the only one of the three 
religions apparently possessing anything approaching 
a form of prayer addressed to a deity is the Semang, 
and even this only happens ina single instance (that of 
the Thunder-charm addressed to Kari). There isa 
tradition, but no proof, of an appeal to Tuhan on the 
part of the Sakai, but of prayers addressed either to 
Allah or Tuhan Di-bawah on the part of the Jakun 
there is hardly even the tradition. Yet there does not 
appear to be any reasonable doubt that three of these 
great spirits (at least Kariand Plé and possibly Tuhan 
Di-bawah) may, in consideration of the wideness of the 
gulf that separates them from the lesser spirits and 
demons (who are always dependent on and are in one 
case at least actually described as being created by 
them), be dignified (otiose though they are) by the 
higher title of Gods. But taking into account the 
effect of cultural influences, the most probable ex- 
planation of the present state of things may perhaps 
lie in the fact that the pressure of alien religions 
introduced by more strenuous races has driven the old 
heathen religion into the background, and that where 
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it has partially at least stood its ground, it has been 
first neutralised and then welded into one with the 
pervading elements of Hinduism and Islam. There 
have no doubt been other contributory causes; there 
may even have been a general tendency, as amongst 
many other races, to increase indefinitely the number 
of spirits who might be invoked, in the hope of obtain- 
ing more powerful succour, but in the medley of races 
that have gone to fill the Malay Peninsula, the former 
cause has probably been the more important. 


ANALYSIS OF CHIEF SPIRITS AND Demons. 


We now come to the question of demonology, 
in which the souls or ghosts of the deceased still play 
a considerable part, since both the Sakai and Jakun 
are in the habit of deserting their encampments, and 
even in some cases their standing crops, upon the 
occurrence of a death from any violent sickness, so 
great is their terror lest the ghosts of the deceased 
should prey upon their own living bodies. 

In this respect there is a wide gulf between the 
religion of these two races and that of the Semang. 
Among the latter demonology takes such a very mild 
form that it might be practically non-existent for all 
the effect that it has upon their movements. Vaughan- 
Stevens indeed declares in more than one passage, 
that the Semang do not believe in spirits at all, and 
though such a statement goes beyond the truth, it 
may at all events be safely said that the Semang very 
rarely allow themselves to be terrified by them. 

In the following table an attempt is made to 
classify the spirits and demons of all three races 
according to their nature and origin :— 
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Classification. 


I. Nature-spirits— 
(a) Atmosphere- 
spirits— 
(1) Sky-spirits. 
(2) Wind-spirits. 


Semang. 
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Sakai. 


Kari and Plé and 
their servants[V.- 
St.]. 

Ta’ Ponn [W.S.]. 


(3) Sun-spirit (szc). | Jin Maktok [Swett]. 


(4) Earth-spirits— 
(1) Spirits of the 
soil, 


(2) Spirits of hills 
and moun- 
tains. 

(3) Spirits of the 
swamps. 


(4) Spirits of the 
forest. 
(5) Tree-spirits. 


(6) Crop-spirits. 


(7) Fire-spirits. 


(8) Water-spirits. 


Ya’ Takell [W.S.]. 


(kind not specified) 
[Swett]. 


(not specified) 
{Swett]. 
Disease-spirits em- 

bodied in trees. 


[W.S.]. 


(not recorded. ) 


As shown by alleged 
fire-taboos 
[W.S.; cp. Swett]. 
(not specified) 
[Swett]. 


Rain-spirits [V.-St. 
ii. 135]. 


Jin Angin or Wind- 
Demon 

[Hale, 300]. 

Heat-spirits [2dzd.]. 


(not specified) 
[Hale, 300; V.-St. 
il. 135]. 
Lake-spirits [V.-St. 
tb7d. |. 


1. H. Siburu [V.- 
Stadie 1351]. 


2. H. Tinggi [V.- 
St. ii, 135]. 


3. H. Baunan [V.- 
Stdi-glS los 


Stone-spirits [V.-St. 

zbzd. |. 

‘¢ Each tree has its 
special variety of 
demon (Hantu) ” 
[V.-St. ii. 135]. 


H. Juling or the 
Squinting Demon 
(Mal.) [V.-St. 
W035; 1521: 

See Heat - spirits, 
Supra. 


(not specitied) 
[Hale, 300]. 
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a 
Jakun. 


Bes. —Jin Saribu, or 
the Thousand Demons 
(Mal.) [W.S.]. 

the | 


Bes.—Jin Angin, 
Wind-demon (Mal.) 
[W.S.]. 


Bes.—Jin Sarapat, or 
the Garotting Demon 
(Mal.) [W.S.]. 


1. Bes.—H. Siburu, or 
the Demon Huntsman 
(Mal.) [W.S.]. 

2. Bes.—H. Tinggi, or 
the Tall Demon (Mal.) 
[W.S.]}. 

3. Bes.—Orang Bunyan 
[W.S.], also connected 
withshrines in different 
places [W.S. ]. 


1. Bes.—H. Gharu, or 
the Eaglewood Demon 
(Mal.) [W.S.]. 

2. Bes.—H. Kapor, or 
the Camphor Demon 
(Mal.) [W.S. ]. 

3. Bes.—H. Gétah, or 
the Gutta Demon 
(Mal.) [W.S.]. 

(not recorded.) 


(not recorded.) 


Bes. —H. Sungei, or 
“River Demon” (Mal.) 
[W.S.}- 


1 S¢c ? Bunyan. 


It may be questioned whether these spirits of Vaughan- 
Stevens are not rather Malayan, as their names appear to show. 


On the other . 


hand, in several cases they agree with those recorded by Hale, who writes of 


undoubted Sakai. 
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Semang. 


Classification. 


f II. Man-spirits— 
| (a) Birth-demons. 


(4) Demons of sin- 
ful lusts (of the 
dead, etc.) 


(c) Demons of 
sickness and 
discomfort. 


(@) Ghosts of the 
dead. 


(not recorded.) 


(not recorded.) 


(not recorded.) 


Pang. — Ghosts of 
the dead become 
Storm- or Water- 
spirits [W.S. ]. 


abundant traces in the dialects of both races. 


Sakai 


2. Jin Mati-Anak. 
[V.-St. ii. 145]. 


1. Gambling-demon 
[Hale, 301]. 

2. Opium - demon 
[Hale, 301]. 

3.Quarrelling-demon 
[Hale, 301]. 

4. H.Kubur[V.-St. 

132]. 


1. (of fatigue) H. 
Jémoi [V.-St. 135]. 

2. (of headache) 
[Hale, 301]. 
(of stomach-ache) 
[Hale, 301]. 

4. (of mosquitoes) 
[Hale, 301]. 
. (of fever, elephan- 
tiasis, ulcers, and 

rheumatism) 

[V.St. 135]. 

1. Hantu Degup 
[V.-St. 132]. 
2. ‘*Lost souls ex- 
pelled by G. 
Lanyut workupon 
the living through 
theagency of rain, 
heat, in moun- 
tains and lakes, 
rocks and trees” 


[V.-St. ii, 135]. 


a 
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Jakun. 


1. Bes. —Jin Kuwak 
(harmless) [W.S.]. 

2. Bes.—Jin Mati Anak, 
or the Still-birth Demon 
(Mal.) (deadly) [W.S.]. 

3. Bes. — H. Langhwé 
(Mal.) (deadly) [W.S.]. 

(not recorded.) 


4. Bes.—H. Kubur, or 
the Tombs - Demon 
(Mal.) [W.S.]. 

. (?) 


2. Bes. — H. Kembang 
Buah (Mal.) [W.S.]. 
3. Bes. —Jin Grotak 

(Mal.) [W.S.]. 


I 


2. Bes.—Hantu Kemuk 
(Mal.) [W.S.]. 


MYTHS. 
Creation of Man. 


In some cases the Semang and Jakun legends 
bearing on the creation of man show a common 
impress, which is probably mainly due to the same 
‘“savage-Malay” element, of which there are such 


Among 
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both races, for instance, we find the idea that man at 
first multiplied so fast as to make the earth too 
crowded. Kari the Thunder-god (in the Semang 
story) slays them with his fiery breath, and thus 
reduces the number of mouths to be fed. In the 
Jakun legend, on the other hand, Tuhan Di-bawah, 
the Lord of the Underworld, turns half of them into 
trees for the same purpose. In both stories this check 
to the population proves insufficient, and Death is 
accordingly instituted by way of relief. By both races 
the same proverb is worked into the argument, viz., 
that it is better for the parents of each generation to die 
‘like the Banana-tree,” leaving their children behind 
them, than to have them increasing continually like 
the stars of the sky for multitude, as they are supposed 
to have done before the institution of Death. 

This particular creation-legend is one of great 
interest, as it may possibly contain certain elements 
of real Semang mythology disseminated among the 
Jakun of Johor by the Semang tribes now largely 
absorbed by the Jakun in the south of the Peninsula. 
It is at all events interesting to note that, as far as 
the evidence of our records goes, the Semang are in 
the habit of personifying abstract ideas, such as Death, 
Hunger, Disease, and so forth, but that the pure-bred 
Jakuns (z.e. Malayans) are not. The racial factor in 
the two types of legend is in fact so different, that if 
only a sufficiently large number of both kinds could 
be collected, I am confident they could as a rule 
be separated without much difficulty. 

A few legends will of course always be difficult to 
classify, and amongst these may perhaps be included 
the Jakun story that the mother of the first pair of 
men (Mértang and Bélo) was called ‘“Clod of Earth” 
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(“‘ Tanah Sa-képal”), and their father “ Drop of Water” 
(“‘ Ayer Sa-titek ”), of which all that we can say is that it 
seems to have originated in some story to the effect 
that the first parents of the human race were formed 
from clay. 

Ostensibly Semang, on the other hand, is the 
legend that Kari created everything but man, whose 
creation he desired Ple to effect, and that when Ple had 
done so, Kari himself gave them souls. The Semang 
story of the dialogue between the baboon and the first 
parents of the human race may quite possibly be 
distantly connected with the widely prevalent Jakun 
legend ascribing the origin of mankind to a pair of 
white apes. 

Another interesting legend on the same subject 
was the Land-Jakun (Mantra) myth that in the early 
days of the world man did not die, but grew thin with 
the waning of the moon, and waxed fat as she neared 
the full.’ 

In yet other Jakun stories, which however are 
probably, in the main at least, of Malayan origin, 
the founder of the race is described as a person who 
‘fell from heaven,” or who was discovered in some 
miraculous way, ¢.g. in the interior of the stem of a 
giant bamboo. 

Before quitting this subject, I may perhaps mention 
the Jakun references to miraculous forms of birth, such 
as the Mantra tradition of a certain race of Demons 
(“ Setan”) whose children instead of being born in the 
ordinary way, were “pulled out of the pit of the 
stomach.” Akin to this was the Jakun legend of the 
first woman “whose children were produced out of 
the calves of her legs.” 

1 7. R. A. S, No. 10, p. 190. 
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World-Cataclysms. 

The same remarkable parallelism that we found in 
their legends of the creation appears in other Semang 
and Jakun traditions of floods, which though at first 
sight might be thought to be Deluge-legends, may be 
more correctly classed as myths of the “origin of the 
sea” type. According to the Semang legend of the 
Rainbow, a great dragon or snake in ancient times 
broke up the skin of the earth, so that the world was 
overwhelmed with water. According to the Mantra 
it was a giant turtle that brought the water up from 
below through a hole in the ground, from among the 
roots of a “pulai” tree, thus causing a flood which 
developed afterwards into the ocean." A Benua 
account, which is the fullest of the three, refers besides 
to a kind of vessel in which the first parents of the 
race are alleged to have effected their escape from 
drowning. According to the traditions of both 
Semang and Benua, moreover, it is the mountains 
that give fixity to the earth’s skin. 

It is perhaps worth remarking that the various 
allusions to the destruction caused by fire seem to point 
to the former prevalence of some myth of an universal 
conflagration from which the ancestors of mankind 
escaped with difficulty, and which was more or less 
analogous to the tradition of the flood.’ 


Natural Phenomena. 
The firmament or sky, in the opinion of the 
Semang and the Jakun, is built in three tiers, the two 


I For the Mantra version see p. 339, | Moon-Man’s nooses and impending 
infra. The Benua version (p. 356) fall of the sky-pot of the Mantra (319, 
ascribes the breaking up of the skin of zfva), the hatching of the stone eggs 
the earth, and the consequent deluge of the Sakai World-eagle (237, fra), 
which ensued, to Pirman, z.e. Tuhan. and perhaps the Man v. Demon battle 

3 Of Last-Day beliefs, we have the of the Tembeh (App.). 
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upper tiers, which are regarded as the Paradise of the 
blest, being filled with wild fruit-trees, whilst the third 
or lowest tier contains the low and brooding clouds! 
that bring sickness to mankind. 

All three races have versions of the widely-spread 
tradition of the Paradise-bridge, which leads across a 
boiling lake into which the souls of the wicked are 
precipitated.’ 

The entrances of heaven and hell (according to the 
Semang legends) are close together in the west, and a 
third place (a species of Hyperborean region) which is 
also found in them, is described in the traditions of 
some Jakun tribes as well. There are separate hells 
for various races of mankind, and yet others for 
animals and snakes. 

As might be expected, a good deal of the mythology 
of these tribes is taken up with the traditions of the 
heavenly bodies, all of which are alike personified, 
many of the stories dealing with the marriages or 
conflicts of the sun and moon, and the chequered 
fortunes of their children the stars. 

In one of the Mantra stories the sun is described 
as not having been created till after one of the floods 
to which I have referred. 

The moon is by some of these tribes (e.g. the 
Besisi) identified with the Island of Fruit (the Jungle 
Paradise),® which, if we take the evidence of one of 
the songs of the same tribe, is preceded by a “‘ Garden 


1 «Kelonsong Awan” (p. 207, zz/ra). Sakai. Among the Bésisi he is called 


2 A form of this Bridge-myth is found 
among the Andamanese, who describe 
it as a bridge of invisible cane through 
the sky (see Man’s Azd. p. 94). 

3 The chief of the Heaven of 
Fruit-trees is called Penghulu by the 
Semang, but this clearly corresponds 
to the Granny Long-breasts of the 


‘Gaffer Engkoh” or Jongkoh. Its 
guardians take different shapes accord- 
ing to the imagination of each particular 
tribe—a baboon, or demon, among the 
Semang, a dog among the Jakun, etc. 
The choicest heaven is reserved not 
for the good, but for the old and 
wise. 


‘ 
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of Flowers.” It is the moon, again, into which Gaffer 
Engkoh is said to have climbed, and which in several 
traditions is described as the habitation of the Jakun 
‘Man in the Moon” (“ Nenek Kabayan ”). 


Fire. 


The Sakai regard Fire as a mystical emanation 
from the power of Tuhan, which owing to its divine 
origin is the destroyer of evil. The Sakai point of 
view is best expressed by their tradition of the wash- 
ing of the wicked souls’ in boiling water. They 
have learnt that whilst Fire annihilates, Water softens 
and purifies, and hold therefore that Tuhan showed 
mercy in mitigating with Water the effect of the Fire, 
which would have destroyed the soul itself in destroying 
its sin-spots. As things are, however, the Fire only 
destroys the collective wickedness of the souls washed 
in the copper, which latter resembles, according to the 
Sakai, ‘‘a red-hot cauldron, in which a remnant of 
Upas-poison is burning away.” ” 


Animal Myths and Beliefs. 


Of the tiger's origin we have no account from 
the Semang side, though several different stories 
are told by the Jakun of the way in which it was 
metamorphosed out of various inferior animals. The 
most usual version of the story appears to be the 
Jakun one, which derives the tiger’s origin from a 
dog belonging to a chief (the dog being, as a rule, the 
only animal domesticated by the Jakun). 

So too Hervey in his Mantra Traditions relates 


1 According to the Besisi it is only  (‘* sumbang ”) that are thus treated. 
the souls of those who commit incest ? Vaughan-Stevens, ili. 130. 
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that Bélé (one of the first ancestors of mankind) kept 
a dog at his house; from this dog came the tiger 
that devours mankind (the ‘‘Smooth-skinned” race) 
as contrasted with animals (the “ Furred” or “ Rough- 
skinned ” ).? 

To the wild bull (Séladang) there is a solitary 
reference in the collection of Mantra traditions which 
we owe to Hervey. The same remark applies to 
the mouse-deer (Kanchil), who was promised by To’ 
Entah (as its reward for rescuing him from the giant 
turtle), the leaves of the sweet-potato (K’ledek). The 
tapir and the manis are referred to in the Semang 
legends, the crocodile in the Blandas account of the 
origin of the tiger, and many other animals in the 
Besisi songs. 

We find among the Jakun a curious pre-Darwinian 
version of the evolution of man from the ape, the 
ape selected for this distinction being the Aylodates 
syndactylus, which, asa matter of fact, is really nearer to 
man than JZacacus or even than the ‘“‘ Orang-outang.” 

Borie” informs us that he had several times been 
“quite seriously” assured by the Mantra that they 
were all descended from two white apes (“ungka 
putih”). These white apes, having reared their young 
ones, sent them out into the plains, and there they 

“perfected” themselves so well that both they and 
their descendants became men; whilst others, on the 
contrary, who returned to the mountains, still re- 
mained apes.* 


1 A grosser fable ascribing the origin among the Benuasappears to beregarded 
of the tiger to the frog and Baginda .. . asa sacred colour.. The former 
Ali is also given by Hervey (/.2.4.S., have their white siamang, their white 
S.B., No. 3, 110-112). 7 Page 73. alligator, and their white ungka ” (New- 

3 An identical story is given by bold, ii. 395, 396). Cp. also the 
Newbold, who relates that their chil- _ Semang story of the baboon and the 
dren were four in number. ‘‘ White first parents of mankind. 
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The white siamang or “ungka” is, moreover, one 
of the embodiments in which the soul of a deceased 
chieftain is believed by the Sakai to take refuge. 

The Macacus or baboon is also referred to in 
Semang traditions. There is, for instance, the baboon 
who acted as adviser to the first parents of mankind, 
as well as the gigantic baboon which by some Negrito 
tribes is believed to guard the Paradise-bridge, and 
which according to another Semang account was “‘as 
big as a hill” and prevented unauthorised souls from 
entering Paradise to steal the fruit. 

Of the smaller animals may be mentioned the dog 
(a reddish-furred wild dog, Cats ruttlans), which is 
not only believed by the Jakun to have been the 
prototype of the tiger, but is also among some Jakun 
tribes (e.g. the Besisi of Selangor) believed to guard 
the bridge that leads to Paradise. 

The big old “monitor” or “lace” lizard, which 
is called “ Bagenn” by the Semang, is credited by them 
with being the originator of a proverb which among 
the Jakun is assigned to Bélo, one of the first 
progenitors of the human race. Moreover, according 
to a Jakun tradition (given by Borie) it was on the 
skin of a monitor that their (mythical) sacred books 
were said to have been written. One of the small 
grass-lizards or skinks (as we are told by Hervey in 
his collection of Mantra traditions), is connected with 
the returning to life of this same Bélo, the reptile 
being mutilated by Mértang, Bélo’s brother.! 

Of the squirrel (“‘ tupai”) there does not seem to be 
any special tradition, though tufts of squirrel tails 


1 This may be a Malay idea, or be connected with the soul (eg. of a 
held by the Jakun in common with deceased medicine-man or magician). 
the Malays, It evidently refers to Cp. A/alay Magic, p. 325; and see 
the belief that the lizard is somehow also Birth-customs, p. 26, anfe, 
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are worn on necklaces, probably for reasons of 
magic. 

To the flying-fox there are also one or two refer- 
ences. It is when roasted a favourite dish of the 
Sakai, and it forms the subject of one of the tribal 
songs of the Besisi. The bone of a flying-fox was 
also included in a list of royal insignia belonging to 
the hereditary Chief of Jélébu, who was said to be 
descended in part from Jakun ancestors, 

There is no trace of totemism among the Semang.! 


Transformation. 


The power of self-transformation (into the tiger) 
claimed by a few of the more accomplished medicine- 
men, as in many other parts of the world, is probably 
not to be connected with the transmigration theory, 
whereby it is held that the soul of a dead chief may 
entera tiger. The B’lian zs the tiger in the Peninsula 
as in Africa the hyena zs the wizard. There does 
not appear to be any trace of such a belief among 
the Andamanese, but as it is almost universal among 
the other tribes of the same region, I am inclined 
to ascribe this merely to the absence of tigers from 
the Andaman Islands. On the other hand, it is a 
fact worth noting that a small ‘“tiger’s-claw knife,” 
called ‘‘b’ladau,” such as is used by the ‘“‘ leopard-men” 
of Africa, is still in use both among the Sumatran 
and the Peninsular Malays, and it may possibly be that 
these wild (Peninsular) tribes first ‘‘made believe” to be 
tigers with the object of impressing their more civilised 
neighbours with all the fear they could, an object in 


1 See p. 260, zx/ra. 
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Birds. 


But the most interesting of all the Semang myths 
are those representing various birds as vehicles for 
the introduction of the soul into the new-born child, a 
full account of which will be found under Birth- 
customs. The Argus-pheasant, on the other hand, 
is connected by the Sakai with lunacy,’ the ground- 
dove appears in one of the Semang creation-myths, 
and finally there is the white cock into which the 
soul of a deceased ancestor is believed by the Jakun 
to have migrated. But taking all references to birds 
into consideration, it is certainly remarkable that so 
little in the nature of divination by birds or augury 
has yet been recorded of any tribes whatever in the 
Malay Peninsula. 


Legends and Ideas about Plants and Trees. 


Among the Semang plant-legends is that of the 
flowers that were planted by Ple to serve as models 
for the designs of Disease patterns. Another is that 
of the epiphyte, upon which the Diseases were laid by 
the Winds who were carrying them. Yet another is 
the Semang legend of the origin of the blowpipe 
patterns explaining why some trees have smooth 
and others prickly fruits, and why some fruits are 
sweet and some are acid. To these may be added 
the Mantra tradition of the period when one-half of 
mankind were turned into trees by Tuhan Di-bawah, 
and the Semang ‘‘birth-tree” and ‘name-tree,” for 
which see “ Birth-customs.” 

In the legends of the Jakun we are told that the 


AZo fa Lo ASXVI. pL OO: 


: 
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ark was made of “pulai” wood. This is a very light 
wood obtained from the roots of a species of Alstonia, 
which forms the native substitute for cork in these 
regions, and is used by the Malays for the floats of 
their fishing-nets. 

It is upon a “pulai” tree, moreover, that the 
Birth-demons called ‘“ Lang-hue” are supposed by 
the Blandas to sit at night. 

The proverb about the banana-tree (“ pisang ”) 
should be referred to here.’ It is found both among 
the Semang and the Jakun. 

The Semang practice of wearing leaves and screw- 
pine blossom upon the head as a safeguard against 
falling trees is explained by an appropriate myth. 

In the legends of Kari we are told? that the 
Semang soon got numerous by living on fruits. 

Of Ple it is related that he ate fruit and threw 
away the seeds, which grew up into trees and bore 
fruit in the course of a single night, and this is not the 
only story connecting the name of Ple with fruit. 
Elsewhere, for instance, he is associated with the 
account in which the origin of certain red and white 
jungle fruit is described. 

The ‘‘kénudai” fruit is connected in the traditions 
of the Blandas with the origin both of the tiger and the 
crocodile. 

The large, prickly, uneatable fruit with which 
the giant baboon pelts the would-be invaders of the 
Land of Fruit-trees, is a’ kind of “false” (ze, 
“ valueless”) durian called ‘durian aji.” 

Other ideas about plants which may here be 
mentioned are the belief that the breast-painting (of 
a Sakai man) represents a sort of Polypodium, the 

1 See p. 184, ante. 2 Vaughan-Stevens, iil. 132. 
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sporangia of which were bruised in water and squirted 
over the happy pair on the occasion of the wedding 
ceremony; and also that the patterns of the face- 
painting represented another fern, with the juice of 
which the Sakai youths were sprinkled at adolescence, 


The Soul. 


The Eastern Semang (Pangan) of Kelantan in- 
formed me that each man possessed a soul which was 
shaped like himself, but that it was “red like blood” * 
and “no bigger than a grain of maize.” It was passed 
on by the mother to the child, but in what way they 
could not explain. 

The Eastern Semang further informed me that 
the soul ofa B’lian (priest, chief, and magician) entered 
after death into the body of some wild animal, such 
as an elephant, tiger, or rhinoceros. In this embodi- 
ment it remained until the beast died, when it was 
admitted into the Upper Heaven (of Fruits). 

The souls of ordinary people were variously repre- 
sented as being compelled to cross the boiling lake by 
means of a tree-bridge (from which the wicked slip off 
into the lake below them), and as being sent to a 
different and a far less inviting Paradise.’ 

But the most novel soul-theory ascribed to the 
Semang is that recorded by Vaughan-Stevens, who 
states that according to the Semang belief all human 
souls grew upon a soul-tree in the other world, whence 
they were fetched by a bird, which was killed and eaten 


1 Not the soul as understood by 
modern Christians, but the soul of 
magical (pre-Christian and _ extra- 
Christian) ideas, which may be seen in 
old English woodcuts escaping in the 
form of a mannikin from between the 
neck and shoulders of the dying. It 


is the Malay ‘‘ sémangat.” 
2Cp. Man’s And. p. 94: “The 
colour of the soul is said to be red, 
. and though invisible, it partakes 
of the form of the person to whom it 
belongs.” 
3 Man’s And. p. 94. 
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by the expectant mother. The souls of animals and 
fishes were conveyed in a somewhat similar way, 2.€. 
through the eating by the parent of certain fungi and 
grasses, 

Of Sakai beliefs concerning the soul our records 
are of the scantiest description. It will probably be, 
however, found that the Sakai conception of the soul 
does not appreciably conflict with that of the Semang, 
and that the real difficulty in treating Semang and 
Sakai religion will be to discover their points of 
difference. 

“To ask whether the soul is immortal appears,” 
says Letessier, ‘‘the height of strangeness—‘ And 
how could it die? It is like the air!’” was the answer 
of an old Jakun of Bukit Layang, to whom he put this 
question. 

The Sakai, like the Semang, attach much weight 
to dreams, and are firm believers in metempsychosis. 
The soul after death is repeatedly washed by ‘“‘ Granny 
Longbreasts,” in order to purify it from its stains, in a 
cauldron of boiling water, after which it is made to 
walk along the flat side of a monstrous chopper with 
which she bridges the cauldron, the bad souls fall- 
ing in and the good escaping to the land of Paradise.’ 

The beliefs of the Jakun and Orang Laut appear to 
be very similar to those of the civilised Malays, but very 
little indeed has been hitherto collected about them. 

In a Besisi legend both people and animals are 
described as having seven souls, a number which 
agrees exactly with Malay ideas on the same subject. 

The same tribe closely connect the soul with the 
shadow, and build little hutches beside the grave for 
the soul to dwell in when it issues from the earth, and 


1 Vaughan-Stevens, li. 130. 
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in other ways certainly carry to a far greater degree 
than the Semang, and perhaps even further than most 
Sakai tribes, the arrangements believed by them to 
be necessary for the soul’s maintenance and comfort 
throughout the period during which it lingers in the 
neighbourhood of the grave. 


The Priestly Office. 


As among the Malays, the accredited intermediary 
between gods and men is in all cases the medicine- 
man or sorcerer. In the Semang tribes the office of 
chief medicine-man appears to be generally com- 
bined with that of chief, but amongst the Sakai and 
Jakun these offices are sometimes separated, and 
although the chief is almost invariably a medicine- 
man of some repute, he is not necessarily the chief 
medicine-man, any more than the chief medicine-man 
is necessarily the administrative head of the tribe. 
In both cases there is an unfailing supply of aspirants 
to the office, though it may be taken for granted that, 
all else being equal, a successful medicine-man would 
have much the best prospect of being elected chief, 
and that in the vast majority of cases his priestly 
duties form an important portion of a chief's work.? 

The medicine-man is, as might be expected, duly 
credited with supernatural powers. His tasks are to 
preside as chief medium at all the tribal ceremonies, 
to instruct the youth of the tribe, to ward off as well 
as to heal all forms of sickness and trouble, to foretell 


1 «¢They have neither a king nora 


; of priests (szc), their only teacher being 
chief, except that title be applied to a 


the Poyang, who instructs them in all 
person called Poyang (‘ Puyung’), who matters pertaining to sorcery, evil 
decides on every case laid before him, spirits, ghosts, etc., in which they 
and whose opinion is invariablyadopted. _ firmly believe” (Begbie, pp. 13, 
Having no religion, they are destitute 14). 
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the future (as affecting the results of any given act), 
to avert when necessary the wrath of heaven, and 
even when re-embodied after death in the shape of 
a wild beast, to extend a benign protection to his 
devoted descendants. 

Among the Sakai and the Jakun he is provided 
with a distinctive form of dress and body-painting, 
and carries an emblematic wand or staff by virtue of 


his office. 


Sacred Spots and Shrines. 


We have as yet no record of the use of “high 
places” or shrines among the pure Negritos, and 
perhaps naturally so, since the idea of regarding a 
specific locality as sacred could only grow up with the 
greatest difficulty among tribes who are so essentially 
nomadic that they never stay more than four or five 
nights in a single spot. 

By the Sakai and Jakun, however, such sacred 
spots are certainly set apart, incense being burnt there 
and vows registered, invariably, I believe, in the 
hopes of obtaining some material advantage.’ 

In addition to these shrines, however, there are 
also to be seen, in the districts inhabited by the Sakai 
and Jakun, what may be termed medicine-houses. 
These houses either take the form of solitary cells 
erected in the depths of the forest (in which case the 
magician keeps a selection of his charms and spells 
in them), or (more frequently) that of diminutive 
shelters made from the leaves of a palm called ‘‘dém- 
pong,” which are built to screen the medicine-man 


1 Vaughan-Stevens, ii. 141. 
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and his patient from view during the performance of 
the ceremony of exorcism,’ 


Nature of the Rites. 


The main divisions of the magico- religious 
ceremonies of these wild Peninsular tribes may be 
enumerated as follows: prayers and invocations, 
sacrifice, abstinence, possession, divination, and self- 
transformation. 


Prayers and Invocations. 


Among all the Peninsular tribes both prayer (in 
the wider sense) and invocations still remain in the 
un-ethical stage in which material as distinct from 
moral advantages alone are sought for. 

Among the Semang, however, with the rarest 
exceptions,” they appear to have scarcely reached the 
stage of fixed forms, the petitioner generally content- 
ing himself with expressing his wish in a quasi-con- 
versational phrase, addressed to the great spirits or 
deities of the tribe. 

Among the Sakai the conjuration of the spirits of 
deceased ancestors and demons of all kinds is more 
freely employed ; but most of all among the Jakun, the 
Bésisi addressing invocations not merely to animals 
but even to insects and inert objects which they 
believe to be the embodiments of the spirits whose 
aid they are invoking. 

All branches of these tribes, as is usually the 
case with autochthonous races, are credited by the 
immigrating Malays with the knowledge of charms 
of the most marvellous potency. 


1 Vaughan-Stevens, ii, 142. ? £.g. that of the Thunder-charm, ¢.zv. 


a 
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Their love-charms in particular (such as that used 
in the “ Chinduai” ceremony), are believed to be quite 
irresistible, and they are credited with the power 
of making themselves supernaturally beautiful or in- 
vulnerable at will. By means of “ sendings,” or rather 
“pointings” (“tuju”), they are believed to be able to 
slay their enemies at a distance, and many a Sakai 
has paid the penalty for sickness and trouble falsely 
ascribed to his malevolence by excited and not over- 
scrupulous Malays. 


Offerings. 

The only common form of offering, which consists 
in the burning of incense (benzoin), is found among all 
branches of these tribes, other kinds of offering being 
comparatively rare. The practice of drawing blood 
from the region of the shin-bone and throwing it up to 
the skies is a Semang sacrifice addressed to Kari. On 
the other hand, many of the Jakuns (especially the 
coast tribes) expose in the jungle small sacrificial trays 
upon which are deposited various kinds of food (boiled 
rice, meat, and fruits), together with small vessels 
containing water. These trays are called ‘anchak” 
(Vaughan-Stevens, “anchap”), and correspond very 
closely both in name and form to the sacrificial trays 
similarly employed by the Malays. 

I have also seen among the Besisi, on the occasion 
of their rice-harvest feast, a small quantity of boiled 
rice deposited on the top of a low tree-stump, and 
offered by way of a compliment to all the enemies of 
the rice, as represented by noxious insects and the 
wild beasts of the jungle. Here we see the idea of 
sacrifice in one of its most rudimentary stages, that 
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of a mere complimentary present intended to establish 
a truce with avowed and acknowledged foes. 


Abstinence. 


Of fasting and other forms of abstinence among 
these races not very much is known, though instances 
do undoubtedly occur. One of the most usual forms 
of abstinence occurs at Sakai child-births, when the 
mother is required by the unwritten laws of the tribe 
to refrain from eating various kinds of food. 

Sakai and Jakun medicine-men also to some extent 
practise abstinence in order to acquire the power of 
seeing visions. 


Possession and Exorcism. 


About the forms of possession practised by Semang 
medicine-men we know next to nothing. It would 
appear, however, from a ceremony that I myself 
witnessed among the Semang of Kedah that some 
form of possession is certainly believed in by them, 
though I am inclined to think that it is probably of 
a more simple kind than that practised by the Sakai 
and Jakun; and that whereas among these latter the 
magician invokes the aid of a friendly demon to enable 
him to overcome the demon that is tormenting the 
patient, the Semang magician trusts rather in the 
strength of his own spirit to exorcise the adversary. 


Dw«nation (Diagnosis). 

Of divination among the Semang our records are 
again almost non-existent, though among the Sakai 
and Jakun divination is clearly employed as the 
counterpart in magic of our own medical “ diagnosis.” 


_— 
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There appear to be two distinct ways of performing 
divination, one being by means of a tribal ceremony 
such as our latter-day spiritualists might perhaps call 
a séance, and the other undertaken by the medicine- 
man alone. Divination in either case frequently only 
forms part of an exorcising ceremony, as the possessed 
medicine-man, after replying to the usual questions 
concerning the origin and nature of the patient’s 
malady, and prescribing the remedies required to 
restore him to health, is frequently asked questions 
of more general import, which need not necessarily 
have anything to do with the condition or fortunes of 
the patient. 


Dreams and General Beliefs. 


Both Semang and Sakai, but especially the latter, 
appear to attach much weight to dreams. 

Thus we are informed,’ for instance, that among 
the Sakai the new-born infant receives its name in 
accordance with a dream.’ 

A similar strong belief in dreams is also found 
among the Jakun. 


Amutlets and Talismans. 


Amulets and talismans form a fairly numerous 
class of objects among all the wild tribes. 

Among them may be reckoned coins strung on 
necklaces (as charms for the eyes). The custom of 
stringing on necklaces tufts of squirrels’ tails, teeth of 
apes, monkeys, and wild pig, small bones of birds 
and various animals, and similar objects, which De 
Morgan calls “trophies of the chase,” may be com- 


LEZ afr axxo LOT: 2 Tbid. p. 158. 
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pared, their use being probably due, as in other parts 
of the world, rather to magical ideas than the mere 
pride of capture. The bristles, teeth, and claws of 
tigers are all certainly used much more for magical 
than for merely ornamental or decorative purposes. 


].—SEMANG. 
The Heavenly Bodtes. 


The sun is believed by the Semang to possess an 
actual human figure (that of a female), and is further 
alleged to possess a husband, whose name was given 
me as “ Ag-ag, the Crow.” 

On reaching the west the sun falls suddenly, 
it is believed, into a great hole or cavern, which 
according to some Semang legends is identified with 
hell. According to another version, it goes down 
behind a range of mountains on the western border 
of the earth, which is believed to be flat, and there 
gives light to the Senoi. 

Similar ideas were entertained about the moon, 
the name of whose husband was given me (in Kedah) 
as “ Ta’ Pénn,” a mythological personage of whom 
more will be said later. 


The stars were regarded, I was told, as the moon’s 
children.! 


1 Swettenham says (p. 228): ‘* They” 
(the Negritos) ‘‘call the sun a good 
SPUEgoee kn Jo Ae Asp Ses See Oe NOS 
p- 156, he mentions a ‘‘ good female 
spirit in the clouds.” 

Newbold (pp. 377-379), in speaking 
of the Semang, says: ‘‘ They worship 
the sun.” He appears to have taken 
this statement from Anderson’s Cozsid. 
(App. xxxvil.), where the Semang 
are described as ‘‘ offering up a hasty 


petition to the sun or the moon,” 
though it certainly has not the least 
foundation in fact. A similar and 
equally inaccurate statement (from 
Symes) was quoted by Anderson (zé.) 
about the Andamanese (v. Man, p. 93, 
for the démentz). In both cases the 
idea probably arose from the same 
cause, viz. the ceremonial treatment 
of an eclipse. Cp. also 7. fA, iv. 
427. 
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Eclipses. 


Among the Semang there is the greatest fear of 
eclipses, which are believed to be due to the attempt 
of a gigantic serpent or dragon to enfold or swallow 
the obscured luminary. The name of the serpent 
that is believed to enfold the moon was given me as 
“Hara”; but I was told that, although it assumed 
the guise of a serpent, it is in reality the moon’s 
own mother-in-law, and is only attempting to embrace 
and not to swallow it. The moon, however, shrinks 
from the proffered embrace, from whence we may 
perhaps conclude that the moon is sometimes also 
regarded as a man, the confusion being probably due 
to the conflict of cultures.1_ The only alternative is to 
suppose “ mother-in-law—daughter-in-law avoidance ” 
of some kind. The serpent that swallows the sun is 
“a different one,” and is believed to attack it in 
deadly earnest. 


The Rainbow. 


According to my Semang informants, the rainbow 
is called “Hwe-a.” It is believed to be the body 
of a great serpent or python, and the spots where it 
touches the earth are regarded as very feverish and 
bad to live near. 

We are further told (by Vaughan-Stevens) that 
the sun on setting behind the western mountains 
gives light to the Senoi, and that under the heaven 
called Tasig, beneath Kari’s seat, begins the 


d 


gigantic body of the rainbow-snake, ‘“‘Ikub Huya” or 


1 According to the Khasia the moon according to the Eskimo the (female) 
is a man whose mother-in-law throws sun smears with soot the face of her 
ashes in his face when he pursues her _ brother, the sun, when he presses his 
once a month (Latham, i, 119). And love upon her (Peschel, p. 256). 
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‘Hoya,’! which extends to the regions of hell. It 
lets water from the nether deep through to the earth 
at Ple’s command for the Semang to drink by push- 
ing its head through the flat earth-crust, and thus 
causing springs of water (“met bétiu”) to rise. The 
light drizzling rain that falls when a rainbow is visible 
is the sweat of the reptile, and if it happens to fall 
upon any one who is not wearing a particular kind of 
armlet, it causes the sickness called ‘lininka’ (?). 

Women wear by way of protection armlets of 
Palas (Zzcuala) leaf, and men wear armlets of the 
‘“ Rock-vein ” fungus (“témtom,” or Mal. “urat batu”’) 
on the left wrist. These bands are called ‘“chin- 
ing-neng.” ” 

Storms. 


During a storm of thunder and lightning the 
Semang draw a few drops of blood from the region of 
the shin-bone, mix it with a little water in a bamboo 
receptacle, and throw it up to the angry skies 
(according to the East Semang or Pangan, once 
up to the sky and once on the ground, saying 
““bo’,” ze. “ stop”). On my inquiring further, one of 
the women offered to show me how to do this, and 
drawing off a drop or two of blood into a bamboo 
vessel by tapping with a stick the point of a jungle- 
knife pressed against her shin-bone, she proceeded to 
perform this strange ‘libation’ ceremony in the 
manner just described. 

If a man is in the least degree too familiar with 
his mother-in-law, thunderbolts, said the Semang to 
me, will assuredly fall. For this reason (if for no 


1 « Jékob” =snake in the Semang dialect, and ‘‘ hwéa’” = rainbow. 
2 Vaughan-Stevens, iii. 126. 
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other!) the contingency never arises. 


But they also 


assured me that they of the jungle were far more 
distant and circumspect in their dealings with their 
mothers-in-law than was the case with their neigh- 


bours the Malays.’ 


To the foregoing I may add that according to the 
Eastern Semang, the ghosts of wicked (or ignorant ?) 
tribesmen, on leaving the dead body, fly up to the sky 


1 Vaughan-Stevenss account is as 
follows:— The so-called ‘‘ Kor-loi- 
melloi,” or ‘‘ Blood-throwing” cere- 
mony, is now completely forgotten 
on the west coast of the Peninsula 
[I did not find it so.—W.S.], and 
even in Perak, but is quite universal 
in the east coast states. In order 
to appease the angry deity men and 
women (of all ages) are in the habit 
of cutting the skin covering the 
shins to obtain a few drops of blood. 
One cut is usually sufficient, so that 
on the whole very little blood is 
drawn. The cuts are made diagonally 
across the axis of the leg, are from 
6 to 10mm. in length, and are said 
to have been formerly made with a 
stone knife (?), though now with the 
ordinary iron jungle-knife or parang, 
which was knocked with a piece of 
wood until blood was drawn. The 
blood —it need only be a drop — is 
either sucked out or dropped directly 
into a long bamboo receptacle, and a 
quantity of water (sufficient to half 
fill the bamboo) is poured in with it. 
The Semang then turns in the direction 
of the setting sun, and doling out 
the liquid with a special bamboo 
spatula, throws it straight up into the 
air, calling out with a loud voice, 
** Blood, I throw towards the sun ; 
I draw blood, curdled blood; I throw 
blood towards the sun,” or words to 
that effect, the invocation being 
repeated each time that the liquid is 
thrown, up until all is finished. 

When the storm is very severe the 
bamboo may be refilled with blood and 
water and a fresh ceremony take place. 
The bamboo vessel used for the pur- 


pose is, as a rule, fresh and roughly 
cut, and was usually of decorated— 
doubtless owing to the fact that there 
would be no time to do so during a 
sudden tropical storm, the vessel being 
cut for the purpose on each occasion, 
and thrown away after use. 

Kari himself makes no use of the 
blood thus sacrificed, but is pacified 
by this sign of his children’s repentance 
and ceases to hurl thunderbolts, and 
to continue his complaints of their 
misdeeds to their creator Ple, at least 
until they again give him occasion to 
do so. 

Ple, however, employs the blood of 
the Semang in order to create certain 
red jungle fruits which serve as food 
for man, such as, for instance, the 
well-known “rambutan” (NMephelium 
lappeum). 

The Puttos themselves did not cut 
themselves, but instead of doing so 
threw their secret remedies (which 
they preserved in bamboo cases), into 
the air. From these Ple created 
certain white jungle fruits. 

When the periodical wind or mon- 
soon brings no rain, very few fruits 
appear, and the Semang then say 
that this is because they had not 
thrown up enough blood, since the 
frequency of the blood - throwing has 
an influence on the quantity of rain. 
[From this it would appear that the 
ceremony may after all perhaps be 
mainly a vain-making ceremony.— 
W.S.]— Vaughan - Stevens, iii. 107- 
109. Cp. Newbold, ii. 386, 396; 
ANG 9 /alee Aedes Doge NOs 4, De 495 
where women only are stated to draw 
blood. 
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(along with the vital principle, or “ Nyawa”) and 
become storm-spirits (z.e. spirits of thunder, lightning, 
etc.). Hence, in the blood-throwing ceremony, part of 
the blood is thrown upwards, in order to propitiate them 
and persuade them to return to the upper heavens. 
Sometimes, however, the ghost, on leaving the body, 
proceeds downwards and becomes a water - spirit. 
And hence, in the same ceremony, part of the blood 
is thrown down upon the earth. 

A remarkable explanation of the phenomenon of 
lightning was given me in Kedah by an aged Semang, 
who explained it as the flashing (in heaven) of the 
top-cords of the dead medicine-men (or B’lians) of 
the tribe, who were believed on such occasions to be 
engaged in the diversion (which in the East is shared 
by adults) of top-spinning. To the same cause was 
attributed the sound of thunder, which was believed 
to be the murmuring noise of the tops as they spun. 
Other informants of the same tribe, it is true, admitted 
sharing in the almost universal fear of Heaven’s 
anger caused by thunder and thunderbolts; it is 
hard, however, in such cases to distinguish the 
original ideas from those obtained from foreign 
sources, though the less original and unique the idea, 
the less likely it is to be indigenous. 

Lightning is produced by Kari when he is 
wroth. He takes a flower and shakes it over the 
sinner and the lightning darts forth. The bell-like 
flower-cups of the (unknown) plant strike each 
other and cause thunder. The echoes are Ple’s 
answer.’ 


1 Cp.avol. inp. 451. 
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Winds. 


Kari’s servant Sinai is himself one of the winds, 
and carries a whip in either hand to compel the 
obedience of the other winds. The monkey Aii 
chastises the winds when they are too slow in their 
movements.’ é 


The Fleavens and Paradise. 


The Kedah Semang informed me that the 
heavens’® consisted of three tiers or layers. The 
highest heaven is filled with fruit-trees which bear 
luxuriantly all the year round, and is inhabited 
by certain of the greater personages of Semang 
mythology. 

The second or central heaven also contains wild 
fruit-trees, and is defended against unauthorised pil- 
ferers by a gigantic baboon, which pelts all would-be 
stealers of the fruit with certain hard, prickly, and 
uneatable fruit (of the kind called false durians).’ 
The third or nethermost heaven, on the other hand, 
contains nothing but the low and brooding clouds * 
which bring sickness to mankind. 

When I asked the Eastern Semang (Pangan of 
Kelantan) about the fate of the soul after death, they 
declared that the.souls of the old and wise proceeded 
to a Paradise in the west wherein grew fruit-trees of 


3 Z.e. the *‘ Durian Aji.” According 


1 Cp. vol. i. pp. 451, 457. 

2 Called in Semang, according to 
Vaughan-Stevens ‘‘Seap®.” Sed qu. 
“¢Seak®” or ‘‘Seap™.” There is no such 
combination as ‘‘ p™”” in any Semang or 
Sakai dialect, and if ‘‘Seak®” is right, it 
perhaps =“‘Seag™” or “‘Seng” (pr. 
‘¢Sek" ”) in “*Seng Kétok,” which 
means “west” in all the Semang 
dialects of which I have had experience. 


to Vaughan-Stevens, it is a gigantic 
figure resembling a Semang, named 
Kanteh, that keeps the door of Para- 
dise, and has animals as assistants. Cp. 
vol. i. p. 453. 

4 Cp. the Malay phrase (used by 
Sakai tribes) ‘‘ Kélonsong awan” (the 
“husks” or ‘‘hulls” of the clouds) 
(V.-St. iii. 106, 125). Seep. 187, ante. 
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every kind (those mentioned as examples were the 
Bangkong, Rambutan, Durian, and Tampoi), but 
in order to reach it they had first to pass across a 
bridge consisting of the fallen trunk of a colossal tree, 
This tree-bridge would have been easy enough (for a 
Semang) to cross, but for the fact that at the further 
end there sat a gigantic figure (“‘ Bérhala’,” z.e., idol or 
image) with only a single nostril, huge ball-less eye- 
sockets, two immense tusks in each jaw, exceedingly 
curly hair, and enormously long finger-nails crossed 
upon its breast. Many of the souls were scared by this 
horrible demon to such an extent that they straightway 
fell, panic-stricken, into the vast boiling lake beneath 
it, up whose sheer smooth sides they tried in vain 
to clamber. Here, therefore, they swam desperately 
about, clutching at the sides, for three long agonising 
years, after which, should the Chief of the Heaven of 
Fruit-trees then think fit, he would let down his 
great toe for them to catch hold of, and so pull 
them out! The old and wise (e.g. the B’lians) were 
for this very reason buried in trees, viz., so that 
their souls might be able to fly over the head of this 
fearful figure. 

According to the Western Semang, whilst the souls 
of the dead B’lians proceeded to the Island of Fruit- 
trees, those of the lay members of the tribe went a 
long way across the sea, to a Land of Screw-pines and 
Thatch-palms,’ where was the hole into which the sun 
fell at night. If they had committed any wicked 
act, however, although they started by the same road, 
they did not arrive at the same destination, but were 
compelled to turn northwards aside across the sea to 


1 Nipah = Wiga fruticans, low-growing palms found only in salt-water 
swamps, 
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a land which had two months of day and a month of 
night * alternately. 

The account given by Vaughan- Stevens is as 
follows :— 


All souls, whether of Semang or of beasts, go straight to Kari to receive their 
sentence. Good souls proceed to the region of sunset, but the entrances both to 
Paradise (Seap") and Purgatory (Belet) are close together. 

The entrance to Purgatory i is called Sunset (‘‘ Met-katok blis”’). perpen? 
itself is a vast cavern, shut in by rocks, in the mountain-chain (‘* Hiya”) 2 which 
forms the world’s end. Good souls pass these ramparts of rock and reach the 
other side of the world, where they dwell with the Chinoi, the servants of Kari. 
The ruler of Purgatory is one Kamoj (a black, gigantic, and frightful form), who 
beats wicked souls as they wander, cold, hungry, and thirsty, with a heavy 
club. 

The door-keeper of Paradise is a spirit resembling a gigantic Semang. His 
duty is to prevent the souls belonging to other races of mankind from entering 
into the Semang Paradise. 

By his side stand Kangkung, a beast of immense strength, which keeps watch 
to prevent the entrance of the souls of tigers; Jélabo, a beast whose duty is to 
keep out the souls of wicked Semang; and Kangkeng, a beast which keeps out 
the souls of snakes and scorpions. 

In addition to the foregoing are Champa and Chalog, two brother giants, of 
whom Champa is the elder, and who are represented as the guardians of Tuhan’s # 
({stc) Paradise called ‘‘ Tasig.” 

These two are armed with bamboo-spears, and keep watch over the ‘‘light- 
ning-hiding ” (d/¢tzber,genden) flowers which belong to Kari.é 


The Semang Detties. 


Although I had many conversations with the 
Semang (both Western and Eastern) on the subject 
of religion, they continually pretended entire ignor- 
ance of any supreme Being, until one day when one 
of them exclaimed (in an unusually confiding mood) 
‘Now we will really tell you all we know,” and im- 
mediately proceeded to inform me about Ta’ Ponn 
(“Gaffer Pénn”), a very powerful yet benevolent 


1 Probably a slip on the part of the 
speaker for ‘a month of day and two 
months of night.” 

2 Hiya is Vaughan-Stevens’s way 
of writing ‘“‘Hwéa’” or ‘ Hweya’” 
=the Rainbow-snake, ¢.v. 

3 Vaughan-Stevens, iil. 117. 


VOL. Il 


4 Tuhan is usually the name given 
to the god of the Sakai (V.-St.). 

5 Vaughan-Stevens, ili, 122-124. 
All these guardians of Paradise are 
represented on one of the bamboos 
See ‘‘ou,” for description of which 
see ‘* Decorative Art” (vol. i.). 


iy 
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Being who was described as the maker of the world. 
This information was accompanied by the statement 
that Gaffer Pénn was “like a Malay Raja; there was 
nobody above him.” In addition to this, I was in- 
formed that he was the moon’s husband, and lived in 
the eastern heavens, together with “Ag-ag,” the Crow, 
who was the “husband of the sun.” ‘‘ Ta’ Pénn” (said 
my informants) looks ‘just like a man,” but is “as 
white as cotton” (Mal. “kapas”). 

“Tq Ponn has four children, two male and two 
female, whose names are Rayaddd and Harau (male) ; 
Rahh-rahh and Brua’ (female)." When you hear the 
noise of the Riang-riang (cicada or ‘ Knife-grinder 
insect’) in the jungle, that is the voice of Ta’ Ponn’s 
children.» Ta. Pénn's “mother “ts*called” Yak (Way 
Takell. She is the old Earth-mother, and lives under- 
ground in the middle of the earth.” According to the 
account of another informant, Ta’ P6nn’s father was 
one Kuka’, about whom, however, I could find out 
nothing further. 

Ta Ponn has, moreover, a great enemy named 
Kakuh, who is very dangerous and who lives in the 
West.” He (I was assured) is “very black, blacker 
than we are,” —as black, in fact, ‘as a charred fire-log.” 
“That is why the east is bright and the west dark.” 
The heavens are in three tiers, the highest being 
called Kakuh. In the heaven where he lives, there 
is (according to a Pangan of Teliang) a giant coconut- 
monkey * (B’ro’), ‘‘as big as Gunong Baling” (= Tiger 
Peak, a big limestone hill in the neighbourhood of 


1 Probably different kinds of insects 


(cicada, etc.). 

2 But Kakuh is the name of the 
highest tier (of the heavens), and 
there may have been some confusion 


here between the name of Ta’ Pénn’s 
adversary and the place where he lived. 

3 The coconut-monkey (Macacus 
memestrinus) appears in the Besisi 
Songs (vol. i. p. 152). 
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Siong in Kedah), who drives back any one who is 
found (as the B’lians sometimes are) attempting to 
enter the heavens in order to help themselves to 
the fruit which grows there. This monkey-monster, 
on discovering any such would-be pilferers, pelts 
them with a large prickly jungle-fruit (already 
mentioned), by means of which he hurls them down 
headlong. I was further told of this monkey that 
when the end of the world came, everything on earth 
would fall to his share. 

The account of the Semang religion given by 
_Vaughan-Stevens includes, however, not only Ta’ 
Pénn (disguised by Vaughan-Stevens as ‘‘ Tappern ”), 
but two superior divinities named Kari (spelt Kiee, = 
Kayee, by Vaughan-Stevens, and Keii by his editors) 
and Ple, neither of whom I was able to identify among 
the Semang of whom I made my inquiries. Neverthe- 
less the fact that one person out of these three (viz. 
Ta Po6nn) was so readily identifiable, establishes, to 
my mind, a presumption in favour of the general 
accuracy of the rest of Vaughan-Stevens’s account of 
the Semang religion. At the same time, the frag- 
ments of Semang religious belief that I was able to 
rescue, in spite of all difficulties, exhibit such in- 
teresting variations from the accounts related to 
Vaughan-Stevens, that it is evident that a rich mine 
of information still remains to be worked. 


LEGENDS OF THE SEMANG DEITIES, 
Legend of Kari the Thunder-god. 


‘‘ Kari created everything except the earth, which he ordered Ple to complete 
for him. When, therefore, Ple had created man, Kari gave them souls.” . . . 

When Kari (szc) had created men, they were very good. Death was not yet 
established, and the Semang living on fruits prospered and soon got numerous. 
But Kari saw they were getting too numerous, and came down to the Jelmol 
Mountains to look nearer, and consider what was to be done. The Semang 
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crossing the mountain did not see him, for none can see him, and ran over his 
foot like ants. He blew them away, but his Breath was fiery and burnt them all 
up throughout the neighbourhood. Seeing this, he ordered his Breath to collect 
and conduct their souls to heaven. He then continued his meditations, and seeing 
their numbers were still too great, he commissioned his Breath to go and kill more 
Semangs whenever they again became too numerous, Kari’s Breath had now 
separated into the winds, and these were to be watched by Kari’s two servants, 
Sentiu and his wife Chini, with Ta’ Ponn (‘‘ Tappern”), and Minang (‘‘ Min- 
nung”). Sentiu now begged that his own servant, or the latter’s wife, should alone 
remain active on earth, and kill only a few Semang ; for if he himself and his wife 
did so, none would be left. Kari, however, refused this, and Sentiu himself 
remained with his wife, and they killed all they could reach, Kari being wroth 
at the disobedience of mankind. So the race dwindled away. For Kari had sent 
the wicked souls to the infernal regions (Belet), and had created Diseases to destroy 
them in his wrath. Ple, however, pitied them, and, having come to an agreement 
with their chiefs (Puttos), got Kari to turn these winds into lightning (Kelos), 
and stopped them from slaughtering the Semang, except in special cases when 
Kari’s wrath was provoked. When Kari sends them now, they kill the 
Semang in a body, but the death-messengers only kill certain individuals by 
Kari’s command. Ple also arranged with Kari in what cases souls should be 
sent to Paradise (Seap™) or to the infernal regions (Belet), whence arose the 
system of burial bamboos. Ple himself (and in his stead the Putto of the 
district) was to write his decision upon the burial bamboo to be shown to Kari, 
by whom it was executed. Ple also got power given him to avert Diseases by 
charms. These were good against every Disease, so long as the sin which 
provoked the Disease was unintentional, or had been forgiven by the Putto. 
Ple had taken, as already related, the flowers growing near Karih’s dwelling and 
planted them on the mountains (Jelmol), and assigned them as remedies for the 
various Diseases. He also brought the drawings of each flower, and instructed 
the Putto about its use. He also agreed with Kari that his Breath should be 
substituted for Kari’s (since it was less fatal), and should only kill individuals. 

Thereafter when the winds waited for the burial bamboo to be given to the 
deceased (before which time the soul could not leave the body), they laid the 
Diseases on a parasite on one of the trees, because its roots did not enter the 
ground, and the Diseases waited there until the soul was ready to go to Kari. 
Ple also created a wind which sat on the mistletoe, and told Ple all that passed.1 

Now that Ple no longer dwells upon earth, this wind goes, according to the 
opinion of the Semang, who are not, however, unanimous about it, either to 
Kari or perhaps direct to Ple. When Ple had thus apportioned the Diseases, 
the vegetable kingdom was exhausted. But soon afterwards some very deadly 
Diseases, which had been sleeping whilst Ple had been breathing upon others, 
tried to obtain a resting-place upon various epiphytic plants. The plants, how- 
ever, had all been given away, and that is the reason why to the present day 
smallpox, cholera, and other epidemics, of which the Semang stand in the 
greatest terror, but which are hard to identify from Semang descriptions, have no 
rest, but as soon as they have killed one man, fall straightway upon another 
even before the soul of the first has left the body.? 


Legend of the Firebrand, 


According to the views of the Semang, when Kari selected Belet (in the ‘‘ Sun- 
set” region) as the abode of the damned, he gave Kamoj a firebrand. This 
brand was burnt in two before Kamoj had nearly had time to arrange Belet as his 


1 Vaughan-Stevens, iii. 109, 132, 133. 
2°10. PP. 1335 134: 
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sphere of action. Therefore Kamoj hung one portion with the charred end down- 
wards before Belet, and kept the other as an emblem of his power and jurisdiction. 
The brand hanging over the entrance stopped the once-entered souls from return- 
ing, the upper uncharred end allowing the souls to come from Kari’s judgment- 
seat. Hence a charred stick serves as a protection against Diseases. The Disease 
which caused a man’s death was fetched by the winds at Kari’s command; and 
the winds had to accompany the soul and the: Disease to Belet, but dared not 
enter, since if they had, they would not have been able to return (for fear of the 
brand). The Puttos then adopted, as emblem of their power, a charred stick 
about six feet long. With this stick they could expel Diseases, and if they could 
not go themselves, would send it by a servant to the sick man, upon whom it was 
laid. But if a Putto wanted to kill a man, he touched him with the unburnt 
end, and all the Diseases near by entered the man’s body. If to heal, he 
touched him with the burnt end, and all diseases were driven out of him.! A 
Semang will still close up a path by suspending a charred stick across it, though 
he himself could not inflict Diseases with it, and only the Putto could—by 
marking his stick in charcoal with his secret sign, which varied with the object 
he had in view. Thence in time were derived the charm-bamboos (Gar’s), 
which at first were sticks marked with charcoal, but later sticks which had 
designs incised upon them, into which the charcoal was rubbed. For these finally 
were substituted light and convenient bamboos, which were also available for the 
flowers and herbs appropriate to the charm in question.? The original marks on 
the fire-sticks have disappeared with the Puttos who employed them, but the 
old patterns are revived in the quivers and charm-bamboos, the magic combs of the 
women, and the blowpipe. At the end of the Semang quiver is a spot where 
the skin of the bamboo has been scraped off, and the place blackened with 
charcoal. The end thus marked, which hangs downwards, represents Kamoj’s 
fire-stick, and hence serves as a charm against Diseases. Ifa Semang is unlucky 
in hunting, he stands still, makes a fire, and rubs a little charcoal upon the 
mouthpiece of his blowpipe, and upon the conical butt-ends of his darts. Sick 
persons mark themselves with charcoal where the pain is felt. Formerly this 
was the duty of the Putto, who employed a special sign which always healed.? 


Legends of Ple. 


Ple and his sister are ‘‘ the central figures of Semang mythology.” 

Kari created everything except the Earth. He told Ple to complete this 
part of his work, and Ple did so; Ple made men, and Kari gave them souls 
(life), and Ple lived among them with his sister Simei in the Jelmol Mountains 
in Perak. Under Ple and Simei were the Puttos, each of whom ruled a district. 

No one knows who Ple’s wife was; but his sister did the work of one. 
They both resembled the Semang in shape. Simei gave light to the fire-flies, so 
that they might accompany her by night when she visited sick Semang women, 
especially those in travail. In those days the men only awaited the advent of 
her messengers the fire-flies, and then withdrew into the jungle, leaving the place 
free to her and the women. Since Ple and Simei disappeared, the fire-flies keep 
seeking for them among the bushes. They must therefore never be harmed. 
Simei was accompanied by day by a bird called Me-el, apparently a kind of crested 


dove,‘ and either she or Ple was always at home when the other was out. 


1 Vaughan-Stevens relates (p. 131) 
that frequently when he was resting 
at night in the jungle, one of the old 
Semang people would hang a firebrand 
near his head, to drive away fevers, 


etc. 
2 Vaughan-Stevens considers that the 


full development of the Semang magic 
designs did not take place until after 
they had had dealings with the Sakai 
(zbzd.). 
3 Vaughan-Stevens, ili. pp. 131, 132. 
4 Tt was believed that in former days, 
when Simei was on earth, this bird 
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Kari retained his power of punishing mankind, wherefore Ple, who pitied 
them, went to the land of the Chinoi, the servants of Kari, on the other side of 
the world. These servants had the task of making hanging flower-ornaments, 
and Ple collected all the flowers and planted them near the mountains, and there- 
from evolved the patterns which are now in use as charms against Diseases. 

Simei helped him. She it was who invented the special set of designs which 
‘serve as charms against the sicknesses peculiar to her sex, and which are copied 
on their combs, 

The Puttos copied the patterns on bamboo, and Ple then deposited them in 
a cave, and turned them to stone, so as to be always ready when wanted. The 
Puttos also prepared another set for each Sna-hut, whose duty it was to see that 
every man had the proper kind of charm that he required. At the same time the 
Puttos inscribed a set of charm-bamboos with the mythology of the Semang, and 
Ple turned these also to stone; the Puttos alone knew where they were. 

Of the leaves and blossom of the screw-pine (pandanus) worn on the head as 
a charm against falling trees, the following is related :— 

Ple (in the form of an old man) and Simei would appear when called, and 
after helping, disappear, the former helping the men, the latter women. Ple used 
to ask for fruit and throw away the seeds, which grew up into trees and bore 
fruit in a single night. Thus, and thus only, the Semang knew that Ple had 
been present. 

Ple once met a man and woman carrying fruit, and asked for it. The 
woman denied having any, and as usual (when Ple caught a Semang lying) a tree 
fell upon her. As it was falling she shrieked to Ple (not knowing of his presence), 
and he threw some pandanus leaves upon her head, whereupon the tree returned 
to its erect position as soon as it touched them, leaving only an impression on 
the leaves where it fell. Ple subsequently ordered all women to wear leaves, 
thus marked, as charms against falling trees. The Puttos therefore designed 
patterns for various trees which easily fall. These leaves are stuck in the hair- 
combs of the women, but no pattern is used on the pandanus leaves if the wearer 
feels innocent, unless a twig falls on her head, when it is at once added. 

Ple often appeared as a Semang, but with long thick bushy hair covering 
his body. Some say he returned to Kari with Simei, others that he sleeps 
in the Jelmol Mountains, and will yet return.! 


To the foregoing may be added (from various 
portions of Vaughan-Stevens’s account) the following 
allusions to the history of Ple :— 


Like Kari, Ple appears to require blood-sacrifices. Thus in his account of 
the blood-throwing ceremony Vaughan-Stevens says? that Ple uses the blood 
(thrown up to the skies to dispel the thunder) for making the red jungle fruit 
called Rambutan. And a little further on he says that Ple made white fruit of 
the storm charms which the Puttos threw into the air for a like reason. Waughan- 


could not die, and that when it was 
killed, and eg. its head and legs 
removed, and its body left lying in the 
jungle, its mate would come and carry 
the body to Simei, who would give it 
a new head and legs. These birds 
were probably the messengers of Simei. 
The Eastern Semang will on no account 
kill them, but the half-blood Semang 
only stop short of eating them, which 


they are afraid to do for fear of losing 
their virility. Formerly if a Semang 
man saw one of these birds, he would 
go out of its way, whilea woman would 
sit down, since it was a sign that Simei 
was near (Vaughan-Stevens, iii. 110). 

1 Vaughan - Stevens, iii. 109-112. 
For Ple’s relations with Kari, see the 
account of Kari (sazpra). 

2 Ibid. pp. 107-109. 


_ 
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Stevens describes how Ple turned himself into a stick-insect and sat on a twig, 
and when the elephant tried to destroy his plantation of magic flowers, caught it 
by the nose so that it stretched and became a trunk. 

A little later he describes how Ple turned himself into a manis (Mal. 


“‘ténggiling”) to defend the Semang against the elephant, and how his scales 
ran into the elephant’s foot and wounded him.? 

Again he describes how Ple was attacked by the tiger and the snake, and 
how he put his foot upon the snake’s hood and told the rhinoceros-bird to drive 
away the tiger. 

In the Legends of Kari we learnt? how Ple got the winds (Kari’s Breath) 
turned into lightning in order to stop their indiscriminate slaughter of the Semang ; 
how he arranged with Kari the system of burial bamboos as a means of deciding 
whether souls were to go to Paradise or to the infernal regions; how he got 
power to avert Diseases by charms; and how he brought the flowers from Kari’s 
dwelling and apportioned them as antidotes to the several Diseases ; and how his 
Breath was substituted for Kari’s as being less fatal, and how he created a wind 
to sit on the mistletoe and tell him all that passed. 


The Semang Soul-theory. 


According to the Eastern Semang or Pangan, each 
man has a soul which is shaped exactly like himself, 
which is “red like blood,” and as small as a “grain of 
maize.” 

According to Vaughan-Stevens, the Semang sup- 
pose that souls are supplied in a variety of ways to the 
young of human beings, tigers, and other noxious and 
harmless wild beasts, night-beasts (as a separate class), 
birds, and fish.* 

The ‘“ Til-til-tapa” and the “ Chim iui” need no 
souls; for they are the souls of human beings in the form 
of birds ; when they need life for their eggs they eat of 
fruit of the male or female birth-trees. If one of these 
birds dies a natural death, it is because an unborn 


called ‘“‘Hlémdon”; they believe an 
infant has no soul, and hang a wax 
puppet up in the forest. As soon as a 
stick-insect (?) settles on it the sorcerer 
wraps it ina cloth ; the insect is shaken 


1 Vaughan-Stevens, iil. 137. 

2 See below, p. 222. 

3 Vaughan-Stevens, iii. 133. 

4 Evidence is required in support of 
these statements. Cp., however, the 


Malay superstition which connects the 
Burong Pingai or Pingai bird of the 
Malays with the soul; and our own 
nursery make-believe of child-bringing 
storks and other animals (Cp, Zo/klore, 
xi. 235). The Bahnar have a ceremony 


out on the child, which then gets its 
soul.—J@tsszons Cath., 1893, p. 140. 
According to the Guarani (South 
America) the humming bird brings the 
souls and takes them back after death. 
—Alencas, O. Guaranz, ii. 321. 
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foetus has died. Some say these undeveloped souls 
go into another bird, and the woman who eats it 
becomes the mother of twins, just as if she had eaten 
a bird with its egg.’ 

An expectant mother visits the nearest tree which 
happens to be of the species of her own birth-tree 
and hangs it with fragrant leaves and flowers, or lays 
them beneath it (avoiding the place where, in her own 
tree, the after-birth was buried), ‘‘ because her child’s 
soul (embodied in the bird) will recognise the tree by 
it.” The bird which conveys the soul sits on the tree 
and is killed and eaten by the woman. The souls of 
first-born children are young birds newly hatched, the 
offspring of the mother’s soul-bird.’ 

Fish-souls come from grasses, bird-souls from 
their eating certain fruits. Each species of animal has 
a corresponding soul-plant. The “susu rimau” ? con- 
tains the soul of an unborn tiger cub. The tiger eats 
it, and thus the soul is conveyed. When the soul- 
bird (human) falls upon one of these fungi the souls 
fight and the child is crippled or dies. 
case the human soul is victorious. 

Souls of beasts noxious to men are conveyed by 
poisonous, and harmless by non- poisonous, fungi. 
Phosphorescent fungi convey souls of night-beasts. 
The idea of the soul-bird, however, is obsolete except 
among the Pangan. The Malays, Siamese, and 
Chinese are thought to have different birds, to 
convey their souls, 


But in any 


1 Vaughan-Stevens, iii. 116, This 
can of course only refer to children of 
the same sex. 2 Supra, pp. 4-6. 


(Zuber Regium) of Rumph. (Here. 
Amboin. vi.). It is largely used in 
native medicine, e.g. for consumption, 


3 The ‘‘tigress-milk”’ fungus, or **susu 
rimau,” is the sclerotium or resting- 
stage of a fungus, which has been 
identified by Ridley as Lentinus sp. 


and was supposed by the Besisi to wax 
and wane with the moon, so that it 
was thought best to gather it when the 
moon was full. 
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The new souls sit in a great tree behind Kari’s 
seat till he sends them forth. They never return to 
him after death, after they have become human. 
“She has eaten the bird” is the expression used by 
Kelantan Semang of a pregnant woman. The soul- 
bird is not eaten up all at once, but sometimes kept in 
a bamboo called “ tahong” (? “tabong”).! 

The bird which conveys men’s souls is the small 
Argus-pheasant (“ Til-til-tapa”); the bird which con- 
veys women’s souls is “ Chim iui.” 

Twins result (as above indicated) from eating the 
soul-bird with an egg.” They have the same birth- 
tree. 

With the dead was interred the “ pénitah ” or burial 
bamboo, which had to be produced by the soul when it 
came before Kari, on penalty of condemnation.’ Both 
by Semang and Pangan the soul was believed to cross 
Over into Paradise by means of a tree-bridge, from 
which the souls of the wicked fell into a boiling lake 
beneath, through fright of a monstrous figure that 
mounted guard over the bridge. A fuller account of 
this, however, has already been given.* 

The ideas of the Eastern Semang (Pangan) with 
regard to death and the future life are as follows :— 

There are two Death-spirits, one for men which is called Sentiu, and one for 
women called Chin-ni. Sentiu has a male servant (‘‘hala”’) called Ta’ Ponn 
(‘*Tappern”), and Chin-ni, a female servant called Min-nang. All these are 
invisible spirits. Of their own unaided power they cannot take away life from 
any one, but on their wanderings among the Eastern Semang they see here and 
there persons who in their opinion are fit to be called away from life. In such 
a case either Sentiu or Chin-ni send their servants to the Putto of the 
district, and the latter sends his servant to the Sna-hut, and sets forth everything 
that concerns the life of the Semang in question. The answer returns by the 
same road until it reaches Ple, who proceeds to bring the matter before Kari by 


word of mouth. If Kari decides that the man should die, Ple then commissions 
his servant to inform the Death-spirits about it, These latter (Sentiu or Chin-ni, 


1 Vaughan-Stevens, iii. 112-114. 2 Jbid, p. 116. 
3 Cp. vol. i. p. 460; and vol. ii. p. 93. 4 P, 208, ante. 
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as the case may be) then send forth the ‘* Death-wind” (‘* Béwa kabis”), which 
blows over the doomed person, causing death, No spells have the power to 
ward off the Death-spirits, as Diseases may be warded off. On the other hand, 
when Kari is wroth with any one he slays him with a flash of lightning, and not 
through the agency of the Death-spirits.1 

In Paradise the souls eat fruits alone, and the children’s souls are able to 
move about unassisted. All the souls are visible to each other though invisible to 
mortal eyes. They do not change, nor do they marry, but remain for ever in Para- 
dise and never return to earth again. The bodies of the dead do not rise again. 

The souls of innocuous beasts go after death to a place near Paradise which 
is called ‘‘Kena-luong”; but the souls of tigers, snakes, scorpions, etc., go to 
Purgatory (Belet), where they torture and feed upon the souls of the damned. 
According to a different tradition, however, the souls of tigers go after death, 
like the souls of all other beasts, to Kena-luong, which is an immense cavern. 
There they are no longer able to feed upon flesh, but on fruits and plants; and 
have no power of harming the souls of the harmless beasts that are with them. 
Only, along with snakes and scorpions, they take pleasure in showing themselves 
at an opening of the cave called ‘‘ Belet,”2 and thus scaring the souls of men. 

Common people were buried in the ground, but Bélians (the great chiefs who 
were believed to have the power of turning themselves into tigers), were deposited 
in trees.# 


Legends and Ideas about Human Beings. 


The Semang say that the first woman, seeing that 
all other animals had children, was desirous of 
having children of her own, but did not know how to 
obtain them. At length she and her husband took to 
carrying a brace of fire-logs under the armpits by way 
of “make-believe.” One day the coconut monkey 
(B’ro’) noticed what they were doing, and gave them 
advice, as the result of which they obtained two boys 
and two girl children. In the course of time these 
four grew up and had children likewise. One day, 
however, the ring-dove (“tékukor”) met them and 
warned them that they had married within the pro- 
hibited degrees of consanguinity. It was, indeed, then 
too late to undo the mischief already done, but the 
ring-dove advised them, nevertheless, to separate and 
marry “other people,’ in which case (it said) the 


1 Vaughan-Stevens, iii. 117. 
* From this it would appear that Kena-luong and Belet are contiguous. 
3 Vaughan-Stevens, iii. 117-118. 4 Cp. page 91, ante, 
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children of these fresh marriages might intermarry 
without impropriety. 

Among the Semang vague ideas about a big 
conflagration seem to take the place of the wide- 
spread myth of a big flood. 

Thus, in explanation of the “ fuzziness” or “ frizzi- 
ness” of their hair, they told me that a very long 
time ago their ancestors were near a clearing in 
the forest together with the ancestors of the Malays. 
But one day some Siamese priests (“‘ Sami”’) set fire to 
the clearing (which was overgrown with jungle-grass), 
the result being a conflagration from which both they 
and the Malays escaped with difficulty. The Malays, 
however, were a trifle the quicker in getting away, and 
in the confusion which followed contrived to annex 
both the clothes and the rice-spoons of the Negritos. 
The latter, on the other hand, only succeeded, 
with great difficulty, in saving their blowpipes and 
quivers, and in effecting even this their hair got so 
singed by the fire that it has never since recovered 
from the crisping that it then received.’ 

This same story, with a few variations, is re- 
corded by Vaughan-Stevens,’? who suggests that it 


1 Among themselves I believe they 
really admire a thoroughly woolly head 
such as not a few of them possess, but 
in meeting people of a higher grade of 
culture, such as the Malays, they are 
perhaps naturally somewhat ashamed 
of it, just as they would be of their 
blacker skins. 

2 The account given by Vaughan- 
Stevens (iii. 99), runs as follows :— 
“‘In ancient times they had straight 
hair and lived in Kampongs. Their 
Rajas were the gigantic Gérgasi’s. 
‘¢Pram” (Siamese, Phra Ram), a 
Siamese Raja, wished to destroy the 
Gérgasi’s, and for this purpose led an 
army into Kedah. In this army were 


also the Kra and the B’ro’ (two kinds of 
monkey—the ape-kings Hanuman and 
Sugriwa of the Indian poem). The 
battle began. ‘‘ Pram” fastened fire- 
brands to the tails of the apes, which 
ran over the leaf-roofs of the jungle- 
men’s houses and set them on fire. 
The fire reached the jungle, and 
the jungle-men fled into the forest. 
As, however, they ran through the 
burning jungle their hair curled, and 
remained curly ever afterwards. But 
after they had once fled into the 
depths of the primeval forest they 
never returned to the civilisation which 
they had once possessed. During 
their flight the coconut-monkey called 
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may be taken from a Siamese version of the Ramd- 
yana. 


Other Semang Traditions. 


One of the Semang traditions! given to De Morgan was to the effect that an 
officer of the Raja of Johor, named Nakhoda (‘‘ Nada”) Kassim, exiled by his 
master, and setting sail, arrived after a few days at the mouth of the River Bruas, 
and there landing, proceeded on foot through the jungle till he struck the 
Perak River near Kuala Kangsar. Here he met with a Semang village and 
exchanged presents with the inhabitants, and stayed there for some time. One 
day, however, two little daughters of the Semang chief were quarrelling over a 
stick of sugar-cane, each of them attempting to break it in turn, when another 
child snatched up a knife and severed the sugar-cane, at the same time, however, 
cutting the hand of one of his sisters, at which milk-white blood immediately 
issued from the wound. 

Nakhoda Kassim, who was a spectator of the scene, thereupon demanded the 
sale of the child from the Semang chief, in order that he might make her his 
wife. The chief agreed, but persuaded Nakhoda Kassim to remain with him, 
and in course of time the marriage came off, but for four years they had no chil- 
dren. One day, however, his wife going down to the river to bathe found upon 
the bamboo raft a new-born infant couched in moss. She therefore took the 
child back to her husband, who adopted it and gave it the name of Putri Busu 
(‘ Pouteh Buisseh !’) 

Now about this time a dog belonging to one Gaffer Long-nose (‘* To’ Hidong ”), 
a relation of the Raja of Pahang, took to barking every day at the same hour in 
the direction of the sunset, and one day Gaffer Long-nose let the animal loose 
and followed it. In seven or eight days he reached Yang Yup in Ulu Plus, and 
the dog coming to a clump of bamboos began barking allroundit. Gaffer Long- 
nose took his knife and slit up one of the stems, and therein found, to his great 
surprise, a new-born (male) infant, which he at once extracted and took along 
with him on his journey. 

A few days later Gaffer Long-nose met with the Semang, and hearing from 
them of Nakhoda Kassim, went to meet the latter, and showed him the child, 
whom he had named Mouse-deer Hill (‘Bukit Pandok.’) A few years later 
the two children were married, and Nakhoda Kassim died. Mouse-deer Hill 
having discovered by looking through his father’s papers that his father had 
received from the Raja the right to select for his own whatsoever part of the 
country he would, proceeded to Pahang, but finding himself incapable of govern- 
ing it, he went to Johor and requested the Raja to appoint one of his sons in his 
stead. The Raja first sent his two youngest sons, the elder of whom, however, 
slew the younger and then himself at Tanjong Batu. The Raja then sent a god- 
son of his, named Salam Balik, to take charge, but shortly afterwards a son 
being born to Mouse-deer Hill, Salam Balik had the child killed, and a desperate 
conflict ensued with the Semang, who employed poisoned arrows. The struggle 


out angrily, ‘ Dia lari sarupa Semang.’ 
They run like Semang.” 

Vaughan-Stevens says he could not 
find out what this allusion means, [It is 
probably a pun on Siamang.—W.S.] 
(V.-St. iii. 99, cp. ii. 99, 100.) 

For the firebrand incident, cp. Judges 
xv. 43; Hyde, Vet, Pers. Religio, p. 


255; and the account in Livy, as 
well as the Ramdyana. 

1 Tn addition to this legend, which is 
clearly from Malay sources, a very in- 
coherent account by Vaughan-Stevens 
of Semang wanderings is to be found in 
Vaughan-Stevens, iii. 128, 129, but is 
not worth quoting. 
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lasted some years, and Malays from the Nicobars came over to assist the Semang, 
among the latter being Megat Terawis (‘‘ Meccah Través,” sic/), who had brought 
with him a wonderful gun, on the bullets of which he wrote his name. Salam 
Balik being wounded by one of those, agreed to make peace, and gave his daughter 
to Megat Terawis in marriage. In course of time Megat Terawis obtained a 
daughter, and Mouse-deer Hill having married again and obtained a son, the two 
children were wedded, and their offspring became the royal family of Perak.1 


Legends and Belefs about Animals. 


The elephant, as being one of the largest and 
most important of the animals, is naturally one into 
which the souls of chiefs are believed to migrate 
after death, and has euphemistic and _propitiatory 
names by which it is known to the Semang and other 
wild tribesmen. The following story in explanation 
of the strained relations now supposed to exist 
between the elephant and the stick-insect and the 
tapir is told by the Semang :— 


The elephant originally had no trunk and instead four big teeth, and greatly 
harassed the Semang by stealing the fruit out of their back-baskets or dossiers, 
even turning up the flowers that Ple had planted. The Semang therefore 
begged Ple to help them, and he turned himself into a stick-insect and perched 
on a twig, and when the elephant came to feed on the fruit of the tree 
on which he sat, he knocked the elephant’s lower teeth out and caught him 
by the nose, At this the elephant naturally drew back, so that his nose got 
stretched and became a trunk. The elephant, however, then begged for mercy, 
so he was allowed to go, but was obliged to keep his trunk by way of a 
reminder. 

The elephant next met the tapir, who could not refrain from expressing his 
surprise at seeing the elephant’s altered features, whereat the latter tried to bite 
him as if he still had his teeth, and would have done so but that the tapir slipped 
behind a rock. The elephant caught at the rock and used his tusks like a boar, 
but the tapir said that he would have nothing to do with a “‘ pig.” At this the 
elephant stretched out his trunk, caught the tapir by the nose, flung him down 
on the ground, and said if he met him again on the hills he would tear his head 
off. Since then the tapir has stayed by the river-side, avoiding the elephant that 
lives in the hills. And the elephant has a long trunk, and curved teeth in the 
upper jaw only, and he gets angry whenever he is called a “ pig ”; and strikes 
every branch that he eats either against a tree or his own foot, in order to drive 
away any chance stick-insect that may have settled on it. If he fails in doing so 
and eats the stick-insect, he goes mad at once and goes to search for the tapir.* 


This story is on the lines of local Malay stories 
in some parts of Kedah and also on the east coast, 


1 De Morgan, i. 59-61, 2 Vaughan-Stevens, ili. 137. 
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where the stick-insect is called by the curious name 
of ‘‘elephant’s fish-poison,”’ the east coast Malays 
firmly believing that if an elephant accidentally 
swallows a stick-insect with any leaves that he may 
be eating, he will die as certainly as if he had eaten 
the well-known fish-poison called “ tuba.” 

On one occasion when I was travelling by elephant 
in Kedah my mahout referred to this story, and in 
order to test it I got him to give the elephant some 
wild ginger leaves (of which the elephants are fond) 
on which a stick-insect was sitting. The elephant 
looked them over, and seeing the stick-insect, promptly 
tossed the leaves aside. 

The story of the breach between the elephant 
and the pangolin or manis is told as follows :— 


The elephant once attacked some Semang sleeping in the jungle, who 
called to Ple for help. Ple turned himself into a manis,? and meeting a pair of 
young elephants, rolled himself up and was kicked out of the way by the male. 
The female called to the male to follow, but the male replied, ‘* Wait till I have 
killed this thing.” ‘‘ What thing is that?” replied the female. ‘* A live stone,” 
said the male. ‘‘ Swine,” said the female, ‘stones are never alive, bring the 
thing here.” ‘*I am afraid to do so,” said the male. ‘*Swine!?’ cried the 
female, and the male, losing his temper, seized the manis with his trunk to fling 
it at his wife’s head. But Ple rolled himself up and fastened on to his. trunk, 
and the elephant trying to shake him off, and failing, trod upon it, so that the 
scales ran into his foot, Ple meanwhile shouting ‘‘ Kro-o-0-ok.” The elephant 
recognising Ple’s voice, asked and received mercy, but the elephant since that 
day has a finger at the end of his trunk, and fears the cry of the manis and 
always holds up his trunk when he meets anything likely to hurt him. 

The inland Malays say the elephant cannot endure the manis, and are hard 
to ride when they hear it, and Semang elephant-hunters drive him by imitating 
the cry of the same animal.? 


The tiger (like the elephant) has many names, 
and is one of the more important animals into which 
the souls of dead chiefs are supposed by the Semang 
to migrate after death. 


_Tigers and snakes had always been good friends, and when Ple once drove off 
a tiger which was attacking a man, the tiger henceforth became the enemy of Ple 


1 Mal. ‘‘tuba gajah” or elephant’s 3 V.-St. iii. 1385 cp. p. 293, zz/fra. 
tuba (‘‘ tuba ” = Derris elliptica). Vaughan-Stevens’ editor compares the 
2 Mal, ‘‘ ténggiling.” Kakkata Jataka,-B. iii, pp. vi. vil. 
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and the mistletoe, and tried to destroy the latter. The snake took the part of 
the tiger. But the rhinoceros-bird seized the snake by the nape of the neck and 
flew away with it. Then came Ple, and the bird beginning to speak, the snake 
fell to the ground and Ple put his foot upon its head and ordered the bird to 
drive away the tiger. The broad hood of the snake was produced by Ple’s 
treading upon it, and the marks in its neck came from the bird’s beak. Hence 
the rhinoceros-bird now kills the snake when he sees it, and makes a great noise 
when he sees a tiger, to drive it away. That is why the feathers of the rhinoceros- 
bird are used for tiger-arrows (as charms) and for those only. 

Vaughan-Stevens states that the dead bodies of tigers (as well as of poisonous 
snakes) were sometimes ceremonially treated on animistic principles. The Pangan 
of Kelantan, according to his statement, would formerly deposit a charred stick 
either upon the body or before the jaws (of a dead tiger or snake), and in the 
case of a tiger the stripes would even be touched with charcoal in several places. 
This was ‘to prevent their souls from going near the Semang on their way to 
their own place.? On the other hand, tigers were sometimes said to show them- 
selves (with snakes, etc.) to souls in Belet in order to frighten them for their 
wickedness. And yet other accounts declare their souls to be admitted even to 
Paradise, when however they are believed to change their habits and become 
graminivorous, or in some other way to be prevented from attacking their 
natural prey. 


From what I myself heard, I may relate that, accord- 
ing to the Semang, if forest leeches (Sem. “ lawai”), 
such as are abundant in the jungle, are picked off 
from the person and burnt in the fire outside the 
shelter, tigers will be sure to scent the burning of the 
blood and will hasten to the spot. 

Another certain way of provoking the aggressive- 
ness of the tiger-folk is to follow after any member of 
the tribe who has started on a shooting expedition in 
the jungle with his blowpipe, no matter whether with 
the object of accompanying or of recalling him. 


Monkeys. 


The coconut monkey is the subject of more than 
one tradition. It is a gigantic coconut monkey, for 
instance, that is one of the guardians of Paradise, 
and it is a coconut monkey too that is represented 
as offering advice to the parents of the race. 


1 Vaughan-Stevens, ili. 134. 2 Ibid. p. 132. 
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Snakes. 


Snakes and serpents of various kinds (more 
especially the python and the cobra) have a fairly 
important réle to play in the mythology of the 
Negritos. The most important is the python, which 
the Semang connect with some of their ideas about 
nature, e.g. with their theory of eclipses (in which they 
distinguish a python enfolding and seeking to devour 
the sun and the moon), and Ikub Hwéa’ (Vaughan- 
Stevens’ ‘‘ Huya”), the great world-snake of which the 
rainbow is believed to be the visible portion. 

The origin of the cobra’s hood and of the cobra’s 
quarrel with the rhinoceros-bird has already been 
related in connection with the tiger. The same ideas 
are held about the souls of snakes as are held about 
those of tigers. 


Birds. 


Birds also occupy a somewhat important position 
in the religious life of the Semang, as will be seen in 
the chapter on the soul, though they do not appear 
to be regularly watched for purposes of augury. 
They are, however, believed to convey the souls 
of new-born children, and among the Kelantan 
Negritos a mother who has hope of offspring is 
required to eat this soul-bird; and the phrase “she 
has eaten the bird” has become tantamount to saying 
‘she expects to become a mother,” 

The bird which according to some Semang 
versions conveys men’s souls is the small Argus- 
pheasant. Besides this, there is the bird which 
conveys women’s souls, and the bird Me-el, which 
is the inseparable companion of Simei. 
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Yet another bird which figures in Semang myth- 
ology is the ring-dove (“tékukor”), which is repre- 
sented as admonishing the first ancestors of mankind. 


Insects. 


Of insects, the stick-insect is perhaps the most 
important from the point of view of Semang folk- 
lore, and the strained relations between the latter 
and the elephant have been set forth above. It is 
called (as by Malays) the Malacca-cane Spirit, but 
the noise attributed to it is probably made by a small 
frog. Fireflies again are connected with the Ple 
traditions (as given above), and the noise made by the 
cicadze is said to be the voice of Ta’ Poénn’s children. 


BELIEFS ABOUT TREES. 


In accordance with Ple’s command, a treé is believed to fall on a Semang who 
tells a lie. The leaves of the screw-pine are employed as a charm against falling 
trees. } 

Children’s names are derived from trees near the place of birth. The after- 
birth is buried under the birth- or name- tree. The father then cuts notches in it, 
and Kari does the same with the tree on which he leans.? 

Any tree can be a name-tree. The family (birth-) tree is taboo; it is not 
injured, nor is its fruit eaten except by an expectant mother. A woman with 
hope of children among the Eastern Semang (Pangan) used to visit the nearest 
tree belonging to the species of her birth-tree and decorate it with flowers. The 
soul-carrying bird always sits on the same kind of tree.3 

The birth-tree on which the notches are cut dies soon after the death of its 
owner, but should the tree die first, its death forbodes that its owner will soon die 
also. The tree of a murdered man is believed to fall on the murderer.* 

WV.B.—There appears to be some confusion in Vaughan-Stevens’ account 
between the name-tree and the birth-tree; except by chance they cannot be 
identical. 

The soul-bird is said to rest only on trees of the same species as the birth- 
tree, all of which are regarded as identical. 


Magic—The Medicine-man or Bhan. 


Among the Semang by far the most important 
member of the tribe was almost invariably the 
Shaman or Medicine- man (called B’lian).? These 


1 Vaughan-Stevens, ili. 112. 4 /bid.p. 117. 
2 V. supra, p. 3- SeSempuce hala, ease Bliankeis wot 
3 Vaughan-Stevens, ili. 113. Malayan origin. 


WiOlee LE Q 
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B'lians are of course of varying status, but I believe 
that under ordinary circumstances the chiefs of the 
Semang tribes are always B’lians of more or less 
repute, who take (among tribes more or less in 
touch with Malays) the Malay titles of Pélima 
(= Mal. “ Pénglima”) or Péngulu ( = Mal. “Pénghulu”). 
The chief of the Kedah Semang (at Siong) was 
called ‘“‘ Pélima,” but would not admit that he was a 
Blian until I had seen him charm the evil spirits 
out of one of the women, when he admitted that 
he knew something of the medicine-man’s art.* One 
of the men seen by Mr. Laidlaw and myself on the 
east coast had also the reputation of being a notorious 
B’lian, who had moreover the power of turning him- 
self into a tiger at will. 

The B'lians themselves obey certain prohibitions 
which are not observed by the lay members of the 
tribe. They will not eat goat or buffalo flesh, and 
but rarely (it is said zever, but I have seen it) that of 
fowls. I was further informed that the oldest and 
“best” of them, that is to say, in their own words, 
‘those who know all the magic of the tribe,” receive 
a special form of burial, the body being deposited 
in a rude tree-shelter built among the branches, 
together with a modicum of food and water, a 
jungle-knife, etc. This method of tree-burial is 
believed to enable them to enter into Paradise 
(which is not the Paradise of their lay fellow- 


1 B’lian is naturally a title of respect 
(as Bomor and Pawang are among the 
Malays), and as such is occasionally 


turned. Thus we read in Newbold 
(ii. 416) of the “‘treacherous” B’lian 
“that watches over the tigers, and 


used by the Malays, the result being 
that confusion sometimes arises as to 
its exact meaning. The name B’lian 
again may be applied both to the man 
who can become a tiger and to the 
tiger into which he is believed to have 


which is supposed on rainy nights to 
visit the abodes of men, and under pre- 
text of asking for fire, to seize and tear 
them into pieces withits enormous claws,” 
In Sarawak the word is always female, 
it appears. Gp. p. 149, n. I, ante. 
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tribesmen), by flying over the demon that scares the 
latter. They are moreover believed to be able to 
proceed, in trances, to the Fruit Paradise and bring 
fruit back with them; they can drive out devils; 
they alone know the love-charms which never fail; 
and they are able to slay men at a distance by 
means of their “sendings,” which are more feared 
by the Malays than any magic of their own. 

Above all, they can turn themselves into tigers 
during their lifetime, and after death their souls 
not infrequently enter into wild beasts, such as the 
elephant, tiger, and rhinoceros, and there abide until 
their animal embodiment dies, when they duly proceed 
to their own Paradise.’ 


The Were-tiger Ceremony. 


One of the most interesting episodes of the 
Cambridge Expedition in 1899-1900 was our meet- 
ing, at the little Malay hamlet of Ulu Aring in the 
far interior of the Peninsula, with a B’lian named 
Pandak who possessed a great reputation as a 
dangerous were-tiger. 

The Malays waited for his departure before 
giving me this information, but although I was not 
aware of his reputation at the time, I had fortunately 
asked him a good many questions about B'lians and 
their reputed powers, and he had given mea good deal 
of interesting information. From what he told me 


1 Mr. N. W. Thomas writes me that man does not, it is true, take the form 
most probably this common feature of of his manzto, but practically the 
Shamanism first arose from the belief familiar is the mzamzto of the Shaman. 
that animals are cleverer than men. At all events this power that the B’lian 
The Shaman’s magical powers are claims of becoming a tiger seems clearly 
supposed to be due to the aid of the to account for the painting of his face, 
animal, and he takes its form to put on solemn occasions, with the tiger's 
them into practice. The mamnzfo (in- stripes, which aresupposed tomake other 
dividual totem) is another case. The tigers [and men?—W.S, ]afraid of him. 
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it appeared that he had (or believed that he had) 
the power of turning himself into a tiger at will, in 
which guise he would feast upon bodies of his victims 
(whether dead or alive), always, however, excepting 
and burying the heads. ‘When a B'lian wishes to 
become a tiger,” said Pandak the B’lian, “he takes 
a handful of incense (z.e. benzoin) and says, ‘I am 
going to walk’ (‘Yé chép’), and sets off into the 
hilly parts of the forest, often two or three valleys 
distant from his shelter of leaves. There he kindles 
the incense, and dipping his right hand into the 
smoke (to collect the fumes in it), he holds it just 
above the level of his right shoulder funnel-wise, 
and blows the smoke through the funnel thus formed. 
This process he repeats a second time in front of the 
left shoulder, and again just in front of his face,—at 
the same time invoking the spirits of the mountains 
to grant his wishes. He then recommences, and 
collecting more smoke in his fist, blows through it as 
before—this time, however, close to the ground. He 
next squats on his haunches and leans forward on his 
hands, turning his head quickly to left and right. 
‘Presently ” (I tell the tale in his own words) “his 
‘skin changes, fur grows, and a tail appears.’ Thus 
he remains from seven to twelve days, during which 
time he raids the neighbouring cattle-pens till his 
craving is fully appeased, when he returns to the 
spot that he started from, squats down as before, 
and turns himself back by means of saying simply, 
‘I am going home’ (‘Yé wet’). Throughout the 


period of his absence, however prolonged, his wife, 


1 This claim of the Semang medicine- | Customs,” p. 95, azte. 
man is evidently the foundation of the 2 According to Mr. H. N. Ridley, 
atrocious custom attributed by the the tail, in one version of the story, 
Malays to the Udai; see ‘‘ Burial is the first part-to appear. 


f. FE, Laidlaw (Skeat Expedition). 


PANDAK THE WERE-TIGER (ON THE RIGHT). 


(Ulu Kelantan.) 


Vol. II. p. 228. 
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sitting at home, must keep the fire always burning 
and from time to time burn incense. Otherwise he 
would disappear entirely. On regaining his human 
form, he is usually extremely sick and vomits up 
the still undigested bones that he had swallowed 
in his tiger-shape.” It is, I was told, impossible to 
shoot him, as would otherwise be done, in this stage, 
as he invariably disappears before there is time to 
fire a shot. 


Medicine. 


We now come to the subject of medicine and 
exorcism, which latter forms the most important part of 
the Semang medicine-man’s ritual. In the estimation 
of the Semang, Diseases are not caused by demons, 
but are demons, and require to be exorcised as such. 

I will therefore describe an actual case in which 
I was by good luck enabled to see one of the Semang 
methods of “ casting out devils” from a person believed 
to be possessed. 

One of the women in the Semang encampment at 
Siong in Kedah suffered terribly at times from severe 
pains in the limbs, and one day while I was there she 
was seized with one of her paroxysms, and after much 
weeping and crying suddenly got up and rushed out 
into the jungle at the back of the encampment, shriek- 
ing asshe went. The sight was a very distressing one, 
as I could not make out anything for certain from her 
exclamations except the fact that she had great pain 
in her limbs, and as I had come over from the nearest 
Malay village, which was some miles distant, early in 
the morning, and had left my medicine-case behind 
me, I had no means of alleviating the poor woman’s 
sufferings. However, when all the Semang in the 
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encampment had one by one slipped out after her, 
I too followed in order to see whether anything could 
be done for her, or whether she was about to die in 
the jungle, as some of her tribe assured me. On 
reaching the spot I found her sitting down with her 
legs stretched out in front of her, whilst the chief 
(Pelima) was digging away as if for dear life with a 
pointed stick to try and uproot the stump of a sapling 
a few yards away from her back. After a good deal 
of hard work, which caused the perspiration to stand 
out upon him like beads, he succeeded in uprooting 
the stump, and thereupon taking some soil from the 
hole he rubbed it upon her back and stomach. He 
then showed me the identical stump, the stem of 
which was pinched in—a sure sign, he declared, of the 
late presence of the demon of which it had been the 
embodiment.’ He then dug up a second root, which 
proved to be that of a creeper whose roots had grown 
across each other in a manner suggestive of the man- 
drake; this too he declared to be the habitation of 
a dangerous demon, and soil taken from the hole from 
which it had been uprooted was rubbed on the woman 
in the same manner as before. By this time his 
patient had commenced to recover, and he informed 
me further that the cleared space where she happened 
to be sitting had been the site of a previous encamp- 
ment, and that he had thus been exorcising these two 
evil spirits from the spot where she used formerly 
to bathe (the inference being that they had attacked 
her while bathing). The roots being extracted, the 
Pélima proceeded to perform the peculiar rite known 


1 One of these roots (the stump) gut kli” (=‘‘ Beard of the K’li fish”), 
belonged to a sapling of the ‘‘Peng- and the other that of a creeper called 
ling” tree, called by the Malays “‘jang- ‘awe kembong ”( ‘k. creeper’). 
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to the Malays as “sémbor sirih,”? and to conclude the 
ceremony two of the audience picked up a couple of 
dead and fallen saplings and hurled them forcibly into 
the surrounding jungle, in order (as they explained) 
that the evil spirits might go with them. By this time 
the woman had, strange to say, for the time, at all 
events, perfectly recovered, and in the course of about 
half an hour she was able to walk back to the encamp- 
ment, two males of the party working off their emotion 
by running up a couple of forest trees (placing the 
flat of the foot against the trunk), and shouting for joy. 

On coming away I begged of the Pelima the two 
queer stumps which had given him so much trouble 
to uproot, which are now at Cambridge. 

According to Logan, the Semang not infrequently 
imposed upon the superstitious Malays, when they 
wished to procure a supply of tobacco and had no 
products to barter, by presenting them with medicines 
which they pretended to derive from particular shrubs 
and trees in the woods, and which they represented 
as efficacious for the cure of headache and other com- 
plaints.’ 

I may add that we learn from Vaughan-Stevens 
that charred sticks and the blackening of the feet 
with charcoal were regarded as effective charms 
against disease,’ also that the body is painted for 
magical purposes.* 


The women also wear combs inscribed with magic patterns against disease.° 
The wind-demon is believed to deposit the disease upon the forehead, hence the 
importance of having the charm upon the head. In the huts the combs are not 


worn. 


1 ««Sémbor sirih.” To perform this 2 7J.f. A. vol. iv. p. 426. 


rite the Malay medicine-man ejects 3 Cp. supra, p. 59. 
chewed betel-leaf accompanied by a 4 Cp. supra, p. 38. 
charm upon some part of the patient’s 5 The Pangan women of Ulu 
person, which in this case was the Kelantan wear “‘huchong” leaves 


stomach and small of the back. stuck in their combs as charms. 
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The men had a corresponding set of charm-patterns for their quivers and 
charm-holders, the latter having been substituted, as more convenient, for the 
partly charred sticks originally given by the Putto.1 

The women also had the ‘“‘tahong,” or birth-bamboo worn for magical 
purposes during pregnancy.” 


Love-charms. 


I now come to the famous love-charm of the wild 
tribes which is called ‘“ Chinduai,” and appears to be 
very widely if not universally known to them, though 
its actual origin is quite uncertain. 

The Chinduai is said by the Semang to be the 
name of an exceedingly small and rare plant, a few 
inches only in height, and possessing a very small 
white blossom of extraordinarily powerful fragrance. 

When the plant is met with it is pulled up by the 
root (and burnt ?), and a few drops of oil are dropped 
upon it, after which a little of the oil from the plant is 
smeared upon the forehead and breast, and the follow- 
ing mystical formula repeated :-— 


En-en Bonn, 
Ta-t@ noi, 

Nai ka-bleb, 
Chuang boi, 
Chépii dioi, 
Tug-tug loi. 

I spent a good many hours in endeavouring to dis- 
cover the exact meaning of the words, with, however, 
only partial: success. It may therefore serve as a 
problem to be worked out at leisure by those who 
enjoy such linguistic enigmas. It is only fair, how- 
ever, to say that I doubt whether it is in the ordinary 
Semang dialect. The Siong people told me that they 
themselves could not explain it properly, because the 
language of their charms was harder to understand 


than what they usually spoke. It quite possibly 


1 See vol. i. p. 437. 2 Vol. i. pp. 458, 459. 
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belongs (as do so many charms in Malay and most 
other languages) to a more archaic dialect. 
A tentative version runs as follows :— 


Look, look, comrade ! 

As this oil drips, 

Alone by yourself 

Approach towards me, 

(And) yearn towards me 

(As this) oil spreads upwards. 


Sendings or “ Pointings.” 


The following information concerning the bamboo 
sendings or rather “pointings” (‘tuju”) used by 
the B'lians of their tribe was furnished me by the 
Semang themselves. 

The ordinary ‘“tuju” is a mere slip or sliver of 
bamboo about two inches long. This is laid upon the 
right palm, and commanded to go and kill its intended 
victim. It thereupon flies through the air, and on 
reaching its victim pierces him to the heart.’ The 
“tuju” with the nick in it was (they told me) far the 
more deadly than the one without, as on reaching its 
victim it would “twist itself round his heart-strings.” 

One form of the ceremony is as follows :—Wax 
from a deserted bees’-comb is taken and fashioned 
roughly into a taper. This taper is lighted, and a 
little incense burnt. The sliver (“tuju”) is then 
commanded to proceed directly, turning neither to the 
right hand nor to the left until it reaches its destined 
victim. 

When I asked some members of the tribes at how 


1 The nicked “tuju” may very arrows of the combatants are repre- 
probably, I am inclined to believe, sented as a kind of small serpents or 
represent a degenerated bamboo arrow, dragons which did not require to be 
the nick still carrying on the tradition shot with the bow, but flew of their 
of the barbs. It must be remembered own accord to the mark, directed 
that in the version of the Ramayana, as merely by the magic power, or will, 
modified by Malay shadow-players, the of those who owned them. 
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great a distance one of these sendings could be ex- 
pected to take effect, I was told ‘‘as far as from 
here (Siong) to Ulu Selama,” a distance of probably 
two days’ journey across country. 

The Malays especially fear the power of these 
“ pointings,” which are, they believe, almost invariably 
fatal. 


[1.—=SAKAr. 


The beliefs of the Sakai, whether concerning 
celestial or terrestrial phenomena, have been very 
imperfectly described, and the scanty details that have 
been collected on this subject, except perhaps for the 
materials collected by Luering, are in no way charac- 
teristic, though they appear, so far as they go, to be 
very similar to those of the Semang. 


SAKAI LEGEND OF EARLY MAN—ORIGIN OF THE BLOWPIPE PATTERNS. 


Originally man and beast lived on fruits alone, and every tree and plant (even 
rattan and bamboo) bore sweet and wholesome fruit. Demons (‘* Hantu”), 
however, dwelt in all of them, and hence men, whenever they desired to fell a 
tree, used to knock upon its trunk to warn the Demons to leave it. The land, 
however, was full of apes, who used to break off twigs at random through mere 
wantonness and thus incurred the wrath of the Demons ; so that many trees took 
to bearing seeds only, or protected their fruit by means of hard or prickly shells ; or 
else bore but sour or noxious fruits. Then famine commenced, and Tuhan! ordered 
the people to slay wild beasts also for food, and taught them the use of the 
blowpipe. Whereupon certain trees and plants offered to make their sap 
poisonous and lend it to man, so that they might be revenged upon the apes. 
The bamboo Demons, however, soon became wroth with man as well, because so 
many stems of bamboo were used, and entering the blowpipes either diverted 
the darts, or licked off the dart-poison to spoil their shooting. Then they 
applied once again to Tuhan for help, and Tuhan grasping in his red-hot hands a 
clump of ‘‘Seven Bamboos” (into which the Demons had crept), forthwith 
turned the Demons themselves into stone. 

The Batin,? who had fallen asleep, now awoke, and Tuhan (seeing the 
Demons in his blowpipe stretching out their necks) called to him and told him 
to put the Demons into the fire by means of a long rattan (cane). So did the 
Batin, and so did they all, and thus many demons were killed. 

After that Tuhan had annihilated the Demons, he observed, on his way, that 
the Batin and his people were suffering greatly from hunger and thirst. Therefore 
he touched the ground where the Seven Bamboos had been growing, until there 
shot up a number of fresh young bamboo sprouts, such as are willingly eaten by 


1 Tuhan is of Malay or Malayan to southern (probably Jakun) influence. 
origin. The title of Batin, too, points 2 See Vaughan-Stevens, iii. 128, 129. 
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the Sakai, and indeed by all native races of the Peninsula—as well as full-grown 
bamboos, which contained water. Thus all the chiefs obtained enough to eat, 
and henceforth they cooked the sprouts of bamboo in the internodes of the full- 
grown stems themselves. And since the thorns of the rattan had scratched the 
interior of the tube, each headman gave his own tribe the marks which had 
appeared on his own bamboo, as a magic design to protect them against the 
Demons, and hence each clan derived its own so-called ‘‘ pichod ”-mark. 

Then each of the headmen made a quiver for himself out of one of the 
internodes of the Seven-fold Bamboo, and out of the abnornal growth, by 
drilling a hole through it, a buckle for his own girdle, in which he carried the 
quiver. Later, people took to burning into their quivers patterns representing 
the various marks that had been left by Tuhan’s red-hot hands upon each separate 
part of the bamboos, no two tribes selecting exactly the same pattern, since each 
demon was most easily quelled by the particular design which had slain his own 
relative. 

And when Tuhan had given them a complete series of charm-patterns, each 
tribe followed the graining (‘‘ Baris hidup ”) of the node which fell to its chief. 

This is the reason that the *‘ Orang Sakai” are fond of ape’s flesh.! 


World-behefs. 


The Sakai of Ulu Bertang say that Rahu is a 
monster which appears to resemble a dragon, since it 
‘swallows likeaserpent.” It isseen to crawl across the 
heavens, and its colour is at once both green and black 
(‘“bla-tr bl-ak”). The moon sees Rahu approach 
and becomes very red (‘“‘réngan”’), perhaps from fear. 
To help the moon, people strike drums and bamboos 
(‘“‘awad”) together, and scream out to frighten Rahu. 
This is what they shout and sing : 


The moon has been eclipsed by Rahu, 
We call out to the moon, we call out to Rahu, 
O Rahu, let loose my moon, oh !? 


“Then the moon is let loose (‘bérhdl’) by the 
monster, and we are all glad, for if the moon were 
not it would be very dark. We do the same when 
Rahu tries to swallow the sun.” 


World-legends— lang B lok,” the World-eagle. 


On the east side of Gunong Renduai, in Ulu 
Bertang, in the Kinta district of Perak (near Sungei 


1 Vaughan-Stevens, iii. 128, 129. Ha chngru gicha, chngru Rahu, 
2 Ya kilip gichd ya Rahu, O Raht bérhdl gicha eng, oi! 
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Siput), the low-lying reaches of which are now known 
as S. Batu Putih, or “‘ White Rock River,” there is a 
hollow (‘‘gugup”) in a steep and inaccessible wall of 
limestone, at about half its height. This is the nest 
of the “ K’lang B’lok,” a giant eagle, which at one time’ 
nearly succeeded in destroying all human beings.’ 
Only two persons had managed to escape, both the 
youngest members of their respective families, a boy 
called Ba-lut (ze. ‘youngest son”), and a girl called 
Wa-lut (ze. ‘youngest daughter”). These two owed 
their safety hitherto to the possession of a magic 
knife (called ‘“jéhud paung”). When they found 
that they had alone escaped with their lives, the 
youth approached the maiden saying, ‘‘ Marry me?” ” 
The girl replied, “All right! if you will cause the 
Klang B’lok to die, I will be your wife.” The boy 
replied, “I will kill the K’lang B'lok.”* After saying 
this he climbed to the cave and waited for the return 
of the giant bird. It was then about noon, but 
suddenly the sky became dark, and the sun dis- 
appeared behind the wings of the bird, the rustling 
of which was like the sound of thunder (“’ngkuh ”). 
Ba-lut then stretched out his right arm with the magic 
knife, which proved to be so sharp that in its flight 
the approaching bird cut its own neck against it and 
died. Then Ba-lut married Wa4-lut, and they two 
became the ancestors of all the people now living in 
this world. 

To this Dr. Luering of Perak, who sends me the 
foregoing tale, adds that he was informed, not by the 


1 “Mai lik gi-cha” (Mal. ““manusia ‘‘ K’lang”” may be an archaic form of 
habis di-makan”’). Mal. ‘thélang” = ‘‘kite,” ‘‘hawk,” 
2 «Gay ru eng”=“‘live (/¢. sit) ‘‘fish- eagle.” Cp. Vocabulary, H 
with me.” 54; ‘* Balog” (in Kedah Semang) = 


3 «‘Buli eng pérdat K’lang B’lok.” “stone.” 
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teller of this story but by a third person, that there 
could be no doubt that the cave which was pointed 
out to Dr. Luering himself was really the nest of the 
Klang B’lok, because many years ago, no one knows 
how many, a man succeeded in climbing up to it, and 
there he saw two very large eggs of the K’lang B’lok, 
which, however, had been turned into stone, and 
could not therefore be hatched. ‘Oh, if they ever 
were hatched, this world would come to an end, and 
we should all be eaten up. No one can withstand 
the might of K’lang B’lok.” This was the exclama- 
tion made by Siamat, the man who recounted the 
story, when asked whether he had ever heard of the 
eggs of the K’lang B’lok having been seen. The 
cave can only be reached by rope-ladders. 

Another bird connected with Sakai beliefs by Dr. 
Luering is the Coucal (“ but-but ” = Mal. “ bubut”), 
which has the power of healing the broken legs of its 
young ones. People go and find the nest, if they 
have good luck, for one may search for a lifetime and 
never find it. When the bird has young, if you break 
the leg of one of them, its cries will attract the 
mother, who will come and see what is the matter, 
and when she has found it out she will fly into the 
jungle to find the plant called “akar tému urat,” or 
“creeper with the meeting leaf-ribs,” which she will 
rub upon the injured limb. Next morning if one 
returns to the nest it will be found that the young 
bird is quite well again. This medicine has some- 
times been obtained by frightening the mother-bird so 
that she drops the plant, but the Sakai know how to 
find it in the jungle, and some Malays also know the 
plant.’ To prepare it for use you have but to steep it 


1 Cp. p. 157, ave. 
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in oil, and rub it upon the affected part, when it will 
join even broken bones and heal all manner of 
wounds. Dr. Luering’s authority said that he was 
shown the plant some years ago, but unfortunately 
had never found it since, and his informant had died, 
but he remembered distinctly that his informant broke 
the growing plant about two inches from the ground, 
and joining the broken pieces again, tied them with 
a string. The next morning the two pieces had 
again grown together, so that there was no sign of 
them ever having been broken. It was also im- 
possible to break them at the former place, though 
they could still be broken elsewhere. Seeing this 
was believing. 

To return, the Sakai are said to indulge in a 
ceremonial exorcism of the spirits of thunder, during 
the prevalence of which they go out of their houses 
and brandish their poles and arms, to frighten away 
the evil spirits.’ 

The forces of nature are thought to possess the 
souls of certain evil spirits or demons, which cause 
them to harm people. The forces themselves are not 
demons, The harm which is sometimes caused by 
wind and lightning is the work of demons. If a 
demon is banished by a powerful charm, he dare not 
in such a case cause (for instance) the lightning to 
deviate from its destined goal, e.g. to set the jungle 
on fire, in order to do harm of another kind by striking 
aman. The winds are believed to be seven in number, 
each one lying above the other; seven, like three, 
being a mystic number to the Sakai. The whirlwind 
—a product of several meeting winds (called “ Angin 
Puting B’liong”)—is cone-shaped like the haft of an 


1] ew vol, Aven pea gos 
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adze (= Mal. “ puting”). This name is said to be 
taken from the cone-like shape assumed by leaves 
when they are being rolled up by the wind in question.' 

The earth, moreover, is regarded as a thin, flat 
crust floating upon a nether ocean. The heavens 
consist of several layers or tiers, the lowest of 
which may probably be identified with the traditional 
region of ‘‘ Kélonsong Awan” (lit. “ Husks, or Shards, 
of the Clouds’’), beyond which lies the Sakai Island of 
Fruit-trees.” 

The inhabitants of the upper heavens consist of 
Tuhan or Peng,’ the ‘‘god” of the Sakai, and a 
giantess named “Granny Long-breasts” (“ Gendui 
Lanyut”), whose task of washing human souls will 
be described more fully in the succeeding section. 
Both men and women go to this Paradise, but children, 
instead of undergoing the ordeal, are allowed to go 
and play in a place called ‘“‘ Noon,” * which lies under- 
neath the aforesaid ‘‘ Cloud-husks.” 


Sakat Soul-theortes. 


About the appearance and attributes of the soul as 
conceived by the Sakai, we have at present no in- 
formation whatever. 

After death, however, the Sakai say that ‘‘ Granny 
Lanyut” or “Long-breasts” (‘‘Genowie Lanyoot”), the 
Queen of Hell, washes their sin-blackened souls in hot 
water.’ All men’s souls must be purified,’ and after 
death they proceed to Néraka (the Infernal Regions), 


1 No. It is really from the Malay 3 Perhaps to be identified with the 
word for water-spout (from its conical Semang Ponn, g.v. 
form). The passage may perhaps refer 4 The original has ‘‘ Tingha Howi,” 
to ‘* B’landas” beliefs, at least to some which I take probably to = Mal. 
of Malayan origin.—Vaughan-Stevens, ‘‘ Téngah Hari,” z.e. ‘“ Noon.” 

ii, 148, 149. 5 Vaughan-Stevens, il. 130. 


2 [bid. These too are Malayan beliefs. 8 bid. This is also Malayan. 
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where they come before the aforesaid personage, who is 
described as a giantess with pendulous breasts, which 
she throws over her shoulders. Elsewhere she is 
described as sitting in the usual posture of a Sakai 
woman, sideways, with the feet drawn up to the left, 
and with her hands resting on her knees, except when 
she was engaged in washing the souls. She makes 
the souls (after their purification) walk along the 
horizontal edge of a monstrous chopper, which hangs 
with point turned away from her over a big vessel, 
to the middle of which it nearly reaches. The 
water in this vessel is kept at boiling point, Granny 
Lanyut herself stoking the fire. A block of wood 
(‘tras lépong ” ?) juts out from the opposite side of the 
copper so as nearly to meet the point of the blade, 
and the souls have to spring across the intervening 
gap. Bad souls fall in, good ones escape, the latter 
proceeding along the block of wood in the direction 
of the Island of Fruit-trees. - Here* they wait {till 
Tuhan sends them a friend of the same sex to show 
them the way to the ‘“‘ Husks of the Clouds.” 

If they have no friend, they must wait for the 
arrival of another soul who has a friend there. Upon 
this journey the two sexes are separated, and none 
but adults are allowed to proceed ; all children (“ with- 
out limit of age or sex”) stay with Tuhan instead of 
proceeding to Granny Lanyut. When eventually they 
go to the place called “‘Noon” (?) they spend their 
time in play, and (like their elders) do not require to 
eat. 

The souls that fall in are fished out by Granny 
Lanyut as soon as they are clean enough, when they 
are rubbed, and set upon the block of timber. 

If they then require further purification, they are 
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thrown in a second time, and if necessary a third 
time, and so on up to seven times, when if they still 
remain black, they are cast out by Granny Lanyut to 
wander on earth again as demons (of the kind most 
appropriate to the sins they have committed).! Two 
such “‘lost-soul” demons are the Dégup Demon and 
Grave Demon, to both of which we shall presently 
revert, 
The Sakat Dezty. 

Tuhan, the Sakai (“ Blandas”) god, and Kari, the 
Semang Thunder-god, are (says Vaughan-Stevens, 
without, however, giving any proof) quite different 
persons. 

About Tuhan we are unfortunately told very little. 
We gather, however, that he is the supreme judge of 
the souls of men, who are sent before him by Granny 
Lanyut, and that the demons are the agents of 
his punishments. And elsewhere we are told that 
whenever the Sakai have done wrong, Tuhan gives 
the demons leave to attack them,’ and that against 
his decree there is no contending.’ He is not prayed 
to, as his will is unalterable. 

The name of the chief spirit or god of the Sakai 
is, however, in other places given by Vaughan- 
Stevens as Peng; ¢.g. in that writer’s account of the 
‘“‘tuang-tuang ” ceremony, where Peng’s power over 
the demons is described. 


Spirits and Demons. 
Of Sakai demons (“ Nyani”) in general we learn 
from Vaughan-Stevens that there are both male and 
female demons, but that there is no intercourse between 


1 Vaughan-Stevens, ii. 131. <¢ Peng ” is uncorroborated. 
2 oid. Note that the name at least 3 Lbid. p. 132. 
of **Tuhan” is Malay. The name of EU Zaft Ln XkV ie LOB. 
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them, and consequently no propagation of the species. 
They prefer, nevertheless, to live in pairs like human 
beings. Peng (or “Allah”) is able to annihilate 
them, and can also increase their numbers, but 
nobody (else) can kill them. The magician alone is 
in a position to keep them at a distance, when they 
want to inflict injury upon any one, and that only if 
Peng himself has no reason for permitting them to 
cause it, as otherwise the power of the magician is 
ineffectual. We are also told that demons, especially 
the male ones, are not afraid of women; and that at 
the “ tuang-tuang ” ceremony they enter the ring from 
above and pass out of it through the ground.’ 

Of other spirits and demons Vaughan-Stevens 
gives the following information :— 

The demons into which the souls that cannot be 
purified are changed vary from those which are 
merely shut out of the “ Cloud-Husks” to the Hantu 
Dégup or Ghost Demon, which suffers from cold, 
thirst, and hunger. 

The Sakai think (as has been already mentioned) 
that they must have done something wrong before any 
demon (with the exception of the Dégup Demon) gets 
permission from Tuhan to attack them. In any case, 
however, they consider that all demons should be 
avoided ‘‘like the tiger,” and when sick (though not 
when dying) they seek to frighten them away (or 
oppose them by means of spells), just as if they were 
human beings.” 


LZ fihiie XXVEU LOR. 

2 Hence when Vaughan - Stevens 
declares (ii. 132) that there is no trace 
of demon - worship, he is evidently 
using the word ‘‘ worship” in its 
narrow (and popular) sense. So too 
on pp. 135, 136, his remark that ‘‘ the 


idea of prayer is quite foreign to the 
Orang Hutan” is due to a similar em- 
ployment of popular phraseology. See 
J. df. A. vol. iv. p. 430.—‘* The Sakai 
deprecate the Nyani or superior spirits, 
and the Pateh or inferior ones, which 
are male and female.” 
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There are four chiefs of the world of demons, 
viz.: a Batin, Jinang, Jurukrah, and Penglima." 

The symptoms of a man killed by the Dégup 
Demon resemble those caused by snake-bite in the 
foot. Men can easily escape from a demon by running, 
because both its feet are reversed. If, however, they 
are overtaken, the demon shakes them and they soon 
fall dead. All deaths by demons are permitted by 
Tuhan, who decides how long each man ought to live. 


The Dégup Demon. 


The Dégup Demon is a lost, but immortal soul, 
which being so spotted that Granny Lanyut is unable 
to purify it even after seven times bathing it in 
boiling water, has been expelled by her from hell, and 
is undergoing punishment on earth for its sins. It is 
visible, and always slays? all whom it meets, without, 
however, causing them pain. It cannot go far from 
the spot where its body is buried, but seeks for 
warmth and comfort in the vicinity of the grave. 
Even, however, when it finds what it seeks, it derives 
no benefit. ‘ Unbearably tormented, it seeks relief 
and finds none, except on the grave, and when it fails 
to find the latter (the grave) it may be heard at night 
shrieking “Gup! gup! gup!” (Vaughan - Stevens 
declared that he had often heard it, by night only, 
but attributed the cry to a small owl or gecko.) 
When it finds the grave, it cowers down upon it, tak- 
ing the form of an old man or woman whose feet are 
turned backwards (as is the case with other demons).’ 


1 Vaughan - Stevens, ii. 134. A soeveritmet,it mightonlyfrightenthem. 
proof of Malayan influence. 3 In his account of the ‘‘tuang-tuang” 
2 Vet (pp. 133, 134) V.-St. says that ceremony, after stating that the soul of 
though (unlike other demons) it had a magician could not be damned, whilst 
power fromGranny Lanyut tokillwhom- that of a Batin could, Vaughan-Stevens 
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The Sakai will leave any place at once where evena 
single evil-doer dies, the whole tribe moving on and 
rebuilding their village, and never returning to the 
deserted site. The number of deaths, however, does 
not matter if the deaths may be attributed to other 
causes (than the Hantu Dégup), nor if all the deceased 
bore good reputations. Hence the Sakai avoid Malays, 
who always have (with them) a bad reputation, 
although they maintain that dead Malays go to a 
different place. 


The Grave Demon. 


Of the Hantu Kubur (or Grave Demon) Vaughan- 
Stevens says! that the use of the anchak (‘‘anchap ”), 
or sacrificial tray, which is suspended over Sakai 
graves, is to receive food and water destined for the 
Grave Demon.’ It is again for the Grave Demon 
that the fire on the grave is lit. The soul (Mal. 
‘“‘sémangat”’) of the deceased has already gone to the 
nether regions (‘‘ Néraka”), but his wicked deeds con- 
tinue to wander about near the grave in the form of a 
grave demon in order to find some human embodi- 
ment into which they can enter. A good man gives 
them no opportunity, but a bad one allows them to 
enter, and becomes worse in consequence. If the 
Grave Demon finds no such new place of abode, it 


continues as follows :—‘‘ If the soul of 
a Batin was damned, the punishment 


ment (since as a Batin he was accustomed 
to having food brought to him), But 


consisted in this, that his soul was 
turned away by Granny Lanyut as 
unwashable, and returned to the earth 
as a Ghost Demon or Hantu Degup. 
Anhungered, he saw an abundance of 
fruits on every side; thirsty, he saw 
water everywhere, yet could not reach 
it either, so that his soul wandered 
about continually in order to find 
somebody who would bring it nourish- 


ordinary people fled before him, and 
the magician, whenever he came upon 
him, struck at him with his fearful 
stick: the stick with the triple tiger’s 
claw-like growth, from the stem of a 
kind of rattan, which the Malays call 
Dahan, and which inflicts exceedingly 
painful wounds” (Z. f. #. xxvi. 148). 

1 Vaughan-Stevens, ii. 141. 

2 Cp. supra, p. 98. 
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must return to the grave in three days’ time. 
The use of the fire is to show it the way. If 
after the three days it finds no new home, it sits by 
the fire at night, eating and drinking the contents of 
the “anchak ” or tray, and sleeping throughout the day- 
time, and having continued in this state for seven 
days, it dies outright and vanishes for ever. Hence 
after seven days no more food is put in the tray. 
While it is alive and being fed it is harmless, and 
does no harm to the survivors, who visit the grave 
either to bring it food or to attend tothe fire. As the 
Grave Demon is invisible, no one can tell whether 
the deceased left behind him a Grave Demon or 
not. Therefore the fire is lit and the food offered 
on behalf of all the members of the tribe, both big 
and little.’ 


Demons of the Atmosphere. 


In Vaughan-Stevens’ class of invisible demons 
there are many kinds of demons of the atmosphere 
which work through the agency of rain, heat, moun- 
tains, lakes, stones, and trees. These are, however, 
not very dangerous, and seldom kill. 

The Demon Huntsman (Hantu Séburu) is a lost 
soul that has been excluded from the ‘‘ Cloud-Husks”’ 
(‘“‘Kélonsong Awan”), and sent back to earth by 
Granny Lanyut. Like the “ Lofty Demon,” it re- 
sembles a jungle-man, and disappears from sight the 
moment it is seen. It is never far from water, and 
is sometimes swallowed in drinking and thus intro- 
duced into the blood. It also resembles the Baunan 
Demon, except in form, which in the case ouathe 
latter is that of a huge black human figure. 


1 Vaughan-Stevens, ii. 141. Cp. 2d. 83 2., for a ‘‘ Hantu » with ‘* vampire” 
proclivities. 
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The Mati Anak (or Stillborn-child Demon) has 
two forms, that of a frog and that of a bird. Like the 
other three demons, it is asoul expelled from Paradise 
by Granny Lanyut, and resembles such souls in all 
other respects. 

The Jémoi Demon resembles a black dog, which 
disappears as soon as it is met with. It is seen in 
bushes after a long day’s journey, and seems a sort of 
personification of fatigue, the sight of it bringing 
great bodily prostration, and the legs of the victim 
swelling up until he is unable to move from the 
spot. In other respects it resembles the foregoing.’ 

There are also many tree-spirits which belong to 
the class of invisible spirits, but are not very dangerous, 
and seldom kill? Also the crop-spirits belonging to 
the same class, chief of which is the Hantu Juling or 
Squinting Demon, which is exorcised with so much 
care at the harvesting of the rice.’ 

Before leaving the subject of demons, reference 
should be made to the Sakai custom of hanging up 
the jaws of apes (that have been shot with blowpipe 


1 Vaughan-Stevens, ii. 135. 

2 Before a tree is cut down, a Sakai 
taps three or four times on the trunk 
with the back of his implement. The 
legendary explanation is that this cere- 
mony is a notice to quit to the Hantu 
of the tree. Vaughan-Stevens could 
never get a satisfactory explanation,— 
V.-St. iii, 128. 

3 The process has already been de- 
scribed, but may here, for convenience’ 
sake, be in brief recapitulated. Before 
felling the trees for a padi-clearing all 
the tools had to be charmed. Women 
and children might not be present on 
account of the dangers from evil spirits. 
Saplings were cut and erected at 
sunrise and the handle of a hatchet 
hung from them, After repeating a 
number of charms the magician replaced 


the head of the hatchet in the helve 
and returned it to its owner, sub- 
sequently doing the same for the other 
tools. The ceremony of burning the 
felled timber was likewise accompanied 
by magical ceremonies. At the plant- 
ing of the rice the magician performed 
various ceremonies intended to make 
the rice grow short, to protect it from 
wild animals and evil spirits, and to 
make the seed fertile. Care had to be 
exercised not to awake the mouse- 
demons. 

Before the commencement of harvest 
a magical ceremony was performed to 
secure the soul of the rice; this was 
followed by a feast, after which the 
labours of the harvest, till then in the 
hands of the women alone, were con- 
tinued. Szpra, vol. i. p. 344 sg. 
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darts and eaten) from the roof of the house.’ This is 
done in order to keep away the ape-demons, which 
cause epileptic fits. This form of madness (“gila”), 
as the Sakai call it (ze. the grinning and showing of 
teeth that is seen in apes as they fall from the 
tree after being shot, and before the hunters kill 
them with the parang or chopper), is inflicted upon 
the hunter by the ape-demon, if the latter is not 
diverted from the object of its revenge.? 

Dr. Luering of Perak writes me, that the spirits 
which most afflict the Sakai of Ulu Bertang are the 
following :—“ Nyani’ manus,” the tiger spirit ; “‘ Nyani’ 
s'rak,” the jungle or forest spirit; ‘‘ Nyani’ tiu,” the 
river or water spirit. These three spirits can more 
or less be overcome by the skill of the Sakai, either 
by charms or medicine, but another spirit called 
““Nyani’ jéhu’,” or the tree spirit, is so quick in 
working mischief that no help is possible. He comes 
down from the trees when no man knows, and before 
any one suspects it, has slain his victim.’ 

Dr. Luering inquired after the elephant spirit, 
which is so much feared by the Perak Malays, and 
which, the Malays believed, had quite recently killed 
one of the greatest chieftains of the state (the Dato’ 
Penglima Kinta, who died of dropsy), but the Sakai 
knew nothing of any such spirit. Questioned as to 
small-pox (Mal. “ champak ” = Sak. ‘‘ginas”’), they said 
that it was a ‘“ Nyani’ gop” or Malay spirit, which 
was very hostile to the Sakai, while it treated the 
Malays kindly. The chieftain of the Sahum tribe re- 
marked that he used to estimate his tribe at about three 


1 The Perak Sakai similarly suspend 21, p. 162. 2 7. f. E. xxvi. 169. 
the (lower) jaws of civet-cats (‘‘musang”’) 3 For the offerings made in expelling 
and other animals, as wellas bunches of _ these spirits (the ‘‘ Balei Nyani”), v. 
hornbill skulls. —/.2.4.5., 5.B., No. Fasc. Mal. p. 46. 
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hundred souls, but within the last year twenty-four had 
died of small-pox. Dr. Luering’s informant added :— 

“We believe in ‘kramats’ or sacred places, at 
which we worship like the Malays, burning incense 
(‘kéményian’). We learnt this from our ancestors. 
Of course, some of these sacred places belong to 
Malay spirits (‘ Nyani’ gop’). In case of sickness we 
make vows there (‘bérkaul’). We have no other 
word for making a vow. 

“These spirits have sometimes been seen: Malay 
spirits look like Malays, others look like ourselves. 
There is a sacred spot on Gunong Banglang,’ near 
the steep rock-wall there. I have never seen it, but 
our people go there to make vows. Another is on 
Gunong Renduwai, where the K’lang B’lok was 
killed. Of course there are many more, and some 
are very powerful, but there is no name for them 
except that of the place where they dwell.” 

According to Vaughan-Stevens (in his account of 
the “tuang-tuang” ceremony),.the term “physic” is 
somewhat misleading, for it is only in very few cases 
that the magicians act to any extent as physicians. 
They are really magicians pure and simple, the corre- 
sponding profession in the case of the southern tribes 
being rather that of medicine-man (or “ Poyang ”). 
As the latter, however, has not been formally initiated 
into the mysteries of the magicians, as preserved by 
the wilder tribes of the jungle, a new profession has 
arisen there, viz. that of healing diseases with infusions 
of herbs applied inwardly. 

The ancient demon- or devil- man is something 
quite different. Through the magic power bequeathed 
to him by his ancestors, he exorcises all kinds of 


1 Or “ Balang” (Malay), south-east of Batu Pipis. 
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demons and diseases, and the few plants that he 
employs are applied outwardly either in pressed form 
or in that of an infusion." 

The Sakai magicians in ancient times exercised an 
influence far exceeding even the prerogative of a 
chief. On every occasion their counsel was required, 
and even the Batin? did not undertake any action of 
importance, such as a migration or a war, without 
their approval. Moreover, they filled an important 
role both at births and at marriages, though not (it 
appears) at funerals.® 

The chief power of the magician consisted in his 
universally recognised attribute of being able to 
assure the health of his centéle, and to provide for 
them the means of nourishment and the like by virtue 
of hischarms. The magician of the wilder tribes is dis- 
tinguished from his colleagues of the south by the fact 
that he still believes firmly in the power of his charms. 

Besides this, the magician could punish any 
persons who offended him by permitting the demons 
to torment them and make them ill, this result being 
attained by his refusing them his protection against 
the demons that were always ready to torment man- 
kind. He had, moreover, the right to step into a 
house and take away the charms that were hung up 
in the house, and any one who hindered him from so 
doing was compelled to suffer the penalty of being 
killed by means of his club. The supreme god 
(Allah, Tuhan, or Peng) alone had the power and the 
right to dictate to the demons on whom they should 
inflict their injuries. No demon could injure a 
magician, and the latter’s death (no matter from what 


1 Z.f. E, xxvi. 145. Cp. /. 7. A. vol. iv. p. 430. 
2 A Malayan official. DLs i II g SRST NCE 
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cause) was regarded solely as the act of heaven. The 
chief reason alleged for this belief was that the power 
of the magician had been developed to its utmost (z.e. 
that he had learnt everything that magic had to teach 
him), and that he was therefore entrusted by Allah 
with the charge of caring (in an unrecognised way) 
for the souls of the dead, whether in heaven or the 
Isle of Fruits. The soul of a magician could never 
be damned, but that of a Batin could.’ 

The trappings of a Sakai magician consisted of his 
headband, necklace, girdle, kneebands, and staff. 

His headband was painted ‘in black colour and 
without dots” (to distinguish it from the red pattern 
with black dots worn on ordinary occasions by all 
members of the tribe). 

His necklace (‘‘koy-iss”) consisted of a ‘string 
of seeds of a kind no longer procurable,’ to which 
was attached a tortoise- bone pendant, with tiger’s 
teeth or beads on both sides.” 

His girdle consisted of tassel-like bunches of 
“slowk” (?) leaves. 

His kneebands consisted of “linok” or squirrel- 
tails, strung as closely together as possible. 

His hair was allowed to fall down to its full 
length (for it was never cut!) over his face, so that 
his features were all but hidden. 

His loin-cloth (unlike that of his fellow-tribesmen) 
was entirely plain and undecorated. 

The emblem of his dignity—a staff—was made 
from Satambun (‘‘Tamoon”) wood, and was said to 
have been originally the emblem of a Batin,? which was 


1 Z. f. E. xxvi. 147. Vin. 3, zfra. that had died out, nor is it likely that 
2 This statement is scarcely credible, any formerly imported seeds have ceased 
It is not at all likely that the seeds to be imported. 
could have belonged to plants or trees 3 This and similar statements ap- 
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adopted at the time of the first influx of Malays, in 
place of the ancient mark of the magician, viz. a rare 
deformed growth or “sport” of the bamboo, which was 
incised with powerful charms for quelling evil spirits. 
None but the magicians might bear this staff, which 
it was believed would injure any one else who tried to 
do so.” 

One of these staffs which was collected by 
Vaughan-Stevens measured 62 cm. in length, and 
bore, firstly, a charm designed as a protection against 
the “ P’wlli” (?), or ‘“ Vampire of Shake-Net Island” 
(which was the traditional first home of the race); 
secondly, a charm against the ape spirit or epilepsy ; 
and thirdly, a charm against the argus-pheasant spirit 
or lunacy.’ 

In addition to his staff, the Sakai magician also 
occasionally employed a_ sprinkling - brush named 
‘“‘chen-ow,” with which, in the performance of certain 
ceremonies, he sprinkled the demons.’ 

It may be here further noted that all the Sakai, 
whether magicians or not, whenever they find them- 
selves compelled to handle any magical object, are in 
the habit of taking a leaf into the hand, to prevent the 
demon (Hantu) that resides in the said object from 
passing airectly into their persons.* 

I may add that iron may not (according to 
Vaughan-Stevens) be used for cutting either the 
hair or the finger-nails.’ 


pear to point to the fact of their having ‘‘ P’wlli” may be a corruption of 
originated amongst tribes under the ‘‘ Pawul,” a Blandas Grave Demon, v. 
influence of Malayan culture. p- 105, azzde. 

1 Z.f. &. xxvi. 166-169. 3 bid. p. 166. 4 [bid, p. 167. 


2 Ibid. p. 169; cp. p. 264, zr. 5 Jbid, xxix. 178. 
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Medicine-huts. 


We are also informed that a special type of 
medicine - hut was formerly owned by the Sakai 
magicians (in addition to their own private dwelling- 
hut),’ that the latter stood ‘“‘deep in the forest,” that 
it was built on the level of the ground, and that it 
was protected against intruders by means of a post, 
which was planted in the ground in front of it, and 
hung about with a medley of bones, leaves, and 
flowers. 

The shape of these huts is said to have originally 
been round, and none but magicians were allowed to 
enter them, or to see their contents, which consisted 
of bamboos incised with special charms.” 

Vaughan-Stevens was only allowed to enter such 
a hut once (and that only after a sort of ceremony of 
admittance into the tribe, which consisted in fern- 
seed bruised in water being poured over him). The 
walls and roof of the house were hung with tufts of 
dried plants, and bamboos of all sizes lay scattered 
about upon the ground and in every corner, all of 
them being covered with incised patterns.’ 


Exorcism or “ Tuang-tuang” Ceremony (“ Kuwet-niss”’). 


‘““Kuwet-niss” is, as it appears, the older name for 


1 Vaughan - Stevens adds that the 
Sakai magicians of the present day 
employ their own dwelling-houses as 
medicine- huts; though even now a 


Sibylism. An arbour of thorns is 
framed, into which a man and his wife 
are put. The neighbours perform a 
chant outside, and a strange noise is 


cave will sometimes be fitted up to do 
duty for this purpose. 

2 27.4. xxvi. 145. Strong confirm- 
ation of this statement of Vaughan- 
Stevens with regard to the Sakai 
medicine-huts is to be found in 
J. I. A. vol. iv. p. 430: ‘They (the 
Sakai of Perak) practise a sort of 


then supposed to be heard, which is 
believed to be a sign that the spirit 
they have invoked has possessed the 
pair enclosed in the arbour. The 
latter then come forth, and whatever 
they utter is regarded as an expression 
of the will of the spirits alluded to.” 
3 Ibid. p. 144. 
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the ceremony of exorcism, which is also called 
“tuang-tuang.” The first expression is employed by 
the Sakai among themselves, and the second appears 
to be especially used by the civilised (ze. Malayising) 
tribes. The latter is applied not only to the act of 
exorcism, but also to the bamboos employed for that 
purpose.’ Since only a thoroughly skilled magician 
is in a position to bring the ceremony to a quite 
successful completion, it is now somewhat rare, the 
magicians who possess the old tradition sedulously 
avoiding the Malays on the ground that their 
‘““medicine-hut” would be defiled if it were entered 
by a stranger.” 

The ceremonial headbands of the men, or “ lat,” as 
distinguished from those of the women, “rib” (“reeb”), 
were stiff bands of bark-cloth, and were always worn, 
whereas the headbands of the women, though made 
of the same material, were only worn on occasion. 
The hair of the men was allowed to fall down after 
the example of the magician, and was merely bound 
by the headbands, whereas the women bound up 
their hair in some kind of knot, which they employed 
the headbands to fix. 

The patterns painted upon these headbands were 
alleged to represent the owner’s name in each case. 

These patterns, as has been said (together with 
the face-painting and blowpipe patterns), might not 
be employed until the Sakai youths were married 
and had thus been admitted into the tribe. 

Since the painted headbands might only be worn 
on special occasions, the black patterns were not 


1 These ‘‘tuang-tuang” were bamboos notes. They were intended for use as 
decorated with magical patterns and amuletsagainst disease, spiders, drought, 
struck on the ground during magical  etc., or as ceiver ee) Supra, vol. i. 
ceremonies, so as to produce musical p, 472, seg. Zafee eXVio EAA, 
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retained on the headbands of the lay members of the 
tribe, and only the red pattern with black dots was 


allowed. 
The black patterns were called ‘‘demon” patterns, 


because they afforded protection against the demons, 
who, as soon as they saw them, were obliged to flee. 

The magician who presided at the ceremony wore 
his own pattern in black and without dots.* | The 
object of this was partly to hinder the demons (who 
had been invoked by the bamboos of his servant) 
from entering the circle in the middle of which he 
himself stood, and partly so to lead the demons round 
the circle as to confront them with the patterns of all 
who were present, so that during the ensuing chase 
they should know which persons might not be injured 
by them. But in order to avoid terrifying them too 
much, and thereby hindering them from imprinting 
the patterns on their memories with sufficient exacti- 
tude, the Sakai purposely let fall their hair over their 
faces, so as to prevent the black stripes in their face- 
painting from becoming too noticeable. The magician 
and his attendant did the same. In this way it was 
possible for the demons to approach the headbands 
and observe the patterns. In order to make them 
plainer to the demons, the dots of the red pattern 
were made black instead of the recognised white, 
since white dots against the dull ‘‘anatto” red were 
difficult to distinguish. In former times, when a 
species of red ochre was employed, the dots were 
white, as in the case of the face-paintings.’ 

These preparations having been made, the magician 
after a short silence strikes the end of his bamboo 


1 For the customs of face-painting ployed for purposes of magic), cp, 
and body-painting (which were em- supra, ‘¢ Maturity Customs.” 
2 Z.f, BE. xxvi, 162. 
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(‘‘tuang-tuang”) a few times upon the ground, the 
pupil accompanying him with one of the decorated 
bamboos in each hand. Soon after this all the men 
join in with due solemnity, and continue for about 
an hour; so long, in fact, as the magician himself 
continues. As soon as he ceases, all of them stop, 
and laying their bamboos behind them, proceed to 
the particular business (whether hunting or fishing or 
whatever it might be) for which this strange cere- 
mony was preparatory. 

Meanwhile not a word was spoken, and little, if 
any, gesticulation was used. In some cases two 
bamboo sticks called ‘‘sok-yet” (38 cm. x 3 cm.) were 
used at the ceremony; one stick being held in each 
hand and struck upon the other in the air. 

In former times the women might use none but 
‘““smooth” (z.e. undecorated) bamboos in contra- 
distinction to the men.’ 

Women and children were obliged to attend the 
ceremony, since it was considered unsafe for them to 
be far from the men when so many demons were 
being invoked. 

The women took their places in the circle, each 
woman sitting behind her husband, with her children 
in turn behind her. Between the two circles (of 
men and women) there was a broad space left vacant 
for the passage of the demons, so as to enable the 
latter to look at the headbands of both men and 
women simultaneously. The demons, especially the 
male ones, are not afraid of women, and hence the 
women did not allow their hair to hang down over 
their faces, the black stripes on their face-painting 
being thus left visible. This device prevented the 


TE Zaft Le eARV. 72. 
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demons from breaking through between two women 
and attacking the unprotected children. 

The demons entered from above into the space 
between the men and women, but as soon as the 
beating of the bamboos was at an end, and escape 
was possible, they went down through the earth in 
obedience to the magician’s will. 

It was alleged that the women wore no designs 
on their headbands, but were recognised by the 
demons who had previously seen them in their 
husbands’ company, and protected by the charms 
inscribed upon their husbands’ headgear.’ 

The idea that lies at the bottom of the ceremony 
is the following :— 

The painted bamboos of the pupil are to call 
together all the demons to see what the magician is 
doing. The decorated bamboos of the other men are 
intended by means of their patterns to render the 
demons powerless for the ensuing day. At the 
same time, if Allah (z.e. Tuhan or Peng) intends a 
man to be injured, there is no remedy against it. 
Each individual man now knows how to cut the 
charm-pattern to suit his particular case, but he may 
not employ the general charm-pattern for himself 
alone, as he would then conjure up all the demons 
against himself, without any chance of self-protection. 
On the other hand, if a man should (as he properly 
might) incise either the tiger or snake-charm for 
himself alone, and thereupon sound it, he would 
certainly be safe if the tiger and snake-demons heard 
the sound, but as certainly not if they did not hear 
him. Since, however, the chase was only undertaken 
as a rule by fairly large parties, there was usually little 

Tea eax abs: =o 
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danger for any particular individual, so that the charm 
if employed was almost uniformly successful. And 
since every member of these hunting parties had to 
be equipped with the charm-leaves, the prizes and 
rewards that fell to the magician were great.! 


Another Form of Exorcism (Sawat). 


This consists of an incantation, or rather spell, 
which is performed on behalf of an invalid when all 
else fails. The exact words employed are not known 
as yet, but the form of the ceremony itself is known to 
every Sakai.’ The patient is laid with the head towards 
the west under cover of a roof or screen made from 
the fresh leaves of a palm, which resembles the areca- 
palm, and is called ‘“‘dampong.” An opening is left 
through which the magician (or Pawang) enters. This 
entrance can be closed so as to conceal both the patient 
and the magician from observation. The latter takes 
a censer (“sungkun” or “sangkun” ?) with him, which 
consists of a half coconut-shell containing burnt resin 
(benzoin). He then squats down at the feet of the 
invalid, and raising himself breast high swings the 
censer seven times over the patient’s couch. Next he 
seizes a leaf of the ‘““dampong’”-palm, and therewith 
belabours the invalid, or rather the demon by which 
he is possessed, with the object of driving it either 
into the network of loops or a cage which hangs over 
the head of the patient.’ 

The loopwork varies greatly, both as to form and 
material, probably according to the demon it is in- 
tended to catch. 


LaLa lee RNS] 3 ceremony shows more Malayan influence 
2 In orig. ‘*Orang Hutan.” This than the last. 
3 Vaughan-Stevens, ii. 141, 142. 


VOL. II 
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The magician now stamps his feet and dances 
wildly, shrieking and shouting until the demon, to 
escape its chastisement, takes flight by entering into 
the cage. The magician then stops and murmurs 
certain magic words, which are believed to prevent 
the demons from escaping. 

Then he goes out with the loopwork, which he 
takes home and hangs up there. If it comes in half, 
the demons escape, and return to their original dwell- 
ing place. This particular process is called ‘“ Tékan 
Badan Sawai.” Yet another spell, called ‘““Tékan Badan 
K’luar,” or Birth-blessing, belongs to the original 
duties of the magician’s profession, and as it is not 
kept secret, it can be performed by any man or woman 
who chooses. The magician generally imparted this 
incantation (like that for the dying) to the Penglima 
of the place and his wife, so that in urgent cases they 
might be able hastily to take his place.’ 


Alleged Totemism.? 


Unfortunately Vaughan-Stevens does not seem to 
have found any consistent theory on the subject, and 
his notes, which, as his editor tells us, were gathered on 
many different occasions, so often confuse the clan with 
the tribe that it is impossible even to gain any clear 
conception of the Sakai traditions on the subject. It 
seems, therefore, useless to attempt any reconstruction. 
The only facts to be gathered are the following :— 

In dealing with the face-patterns of the Sakai, 
Vaughan-Stevens gives an account of an alleged clan- 
system. The Sakai are said to compose five original 


1 Vaughan-Stevens, ii. 142, 143. must add that to me the evidence (!) 

2 Cp. pp. 32, 62-64, azte. I am appears to be of the text-book order 
indebted for this summary to Mr. and to conflict with all we yet know 
Thomas, an expert in Totemism. I of the Sakai.—W.S. 
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groups, which formed sub-groups, when the tribe 
ceased to inhabit a single locality, each of which 
adopted a name closely allied to that of the parent 
group. The alleged five main groups, found among 
the Senoi, the Kenaboi, and Besisi, were the Snake, 
Fish, Leaf, Thorn, and Tiger clans. The sub-groups 
of the Snake clan take as their eponymous species the 
Python, the Cobra, the Hamadryad, and so on. The 
original purpose of the crest of the sub-groups was as 
a property mark on blow-tubes and as a pattern for 
face - painting, according to the account given by 
Vaughan-Stevens. He does not, however, seem to 
have been able to collect any examples of the former 
sub-groups.’ As to the latter, which he distinguishes 
from the patterns, none of which he gives, he says he 
was able to get them from the magicians, though 
they were no longer used owing to the clan (“tribal ”) 
assemblies having fallen into desuetude.® 

The Sakai marriage regulations were said to be 
based on this clan-system, but instead of being exo- 
gamous, they were strictly endogamous, marriage out- 
side the clan involving expulsion from it, a practice that 
gave birth to new clans—Civet-cat, Crocodile, Scorpion, 
etc., which soon attained a numerical superiority. 

In the absence of any information as to the 
sacrosanctity of the eponymous species, it is premature 
to use the term totemism in speaking of this system. 
At the same time the fact that a quasi-totemic nomen- 
clature is found in conjunction with a marriage system 
resembling that of the mythical period of the Arunta, 
renders even this alleged Sakai organisation of extra- 
ordinary interest and importance. 


1 Probably because there were none to collect.—W.S. 
2 Z,f, E. xxvi, 150-152. 
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Among the Semang there is no trace of totemism. 

As to the Jakun, the only fact pointing in the 
direction of totemism is one recorded by Favre," that 
some ‘tribes ” of Jakun abstained from eating elephant 
flesh, alleging that it caused sickness. This, in form, 
very totemistic belief, is, however, an isolated case. 
In the absence of further information it is simpler to 
suppose that some Jakun groups had, owing to 
contact with Malays or other tribes, given up one of 
their old tribal beliefs, or, possibly, that those which 
respected the elephant had acquired from outside a 
belief in its sacrosanctity. 


Charms against Wild Beasts. 


Sakaii—A charm against tigers is made in the 
following way :—A bundle of “‘s’lowk” leaves is rolled 
up to represent the tiger’s body ; this is transfixed with 
imitation bamboo arrows made of thin strips of bértam- 
bark, on the ends of which are tassels of split “s'lowk” 
leaves. To the “tiger” is fastened a strip of rattan, on 
which is hung a leaf painted with magical patterns in 
dragon’s blood.” After various other magical additions, 
including a water-vessel, a flower of the Latoom-plant, 
etc.,had been made, the whole was hung up in the house. 

When a man fell ill of dysentery or colic, it was 
attributed to the tiger-spirit. He was sprinkled with 
water from the water-vessel, and the spirit was 
believed to be thereby transferred to the Latoom- 
flower, in which it was believed to be imprisoned by 
the “s'lowk” tassels. Vaughan-Stevens found these 
charms among the Central Sakai (Senoi), Besisi, 
Kenaboi, but not among the Jakun or Benua-Jakun.* 


1 Favre in Ann, de Ja P. de la Fot, xxii. 303. 
2 Cp. Z.f Z. 1894, p. 152. **S’lowk” qu. =‘ séla’ ” (‘ leaf”) ? 
3 Eth. Notizblatt, i. 1-4. 
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Lnterpretation of Dreams—the Dream Ceremony. 


The Sakai attach great importance to dreams, 
bringing formal reports of them to the magician or 
the midwife; the man to the former, the woman to 
the latter. The dreams of the lay members of the 
tribe are of no special interest, but the magicians in 
dreams receive inspiration from spirits that are well 
disposed. Of special significance are those dreams 
regarded which are awaited by all magicians and the 
whole tribe on important occasions, the Batin being 
the chief person involved. These gatherings were 
held on the highest accessible mountain summit in 
the territory of the tribe, and occupied several days’ 
time, since it was required that each of the dreams 
should be repeated upon three successive nights. 

There has been no such gathering since the dis- 
appearance of Berchanggei Besi; all that the present 
magicians know with regard to such ceremonies being 
that the Batin invoked the help of Tuhan in some 
form now forgotten, and that the Batin then fell im- 
mediately asleep and the dreams came to him in a 
disguised form, and after his awaking were interpreted 
by the magicians.” 

Sakai children are named in accordance with 
dreams, in which there appeared the track of a tiger, 
a tree, an insect, etc.’ 


Use of Love-phittres. 


The Sakai, like the Semang, have a great reputa- 
tion (especially among the Malays) for love-philtres, 


1 Zf, B, xxvi. 158 (c). The men- (dé. ‘‘Iron Claws”), v. p. 265, 2fra. 
tion of these officials suggests Malayan 2 [bid. p. 158. 
influence. For ‘‘ Berchanggei Besi” 3 Cp, supra, p. 12. 
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the most famous of which is made from a plant 
called ‘“ Chinduai,” which grows on the Perak moun- 
tains.’ 

It is with this plant that a tale collected for me by 
Dr. Luering among the Sakai of Ulu Bertang in 
Perak is connected. It runs as follows :— 

Dato’ Jaja’ (? Yahya) was the wife of a Malay 
trader living in the Kampong of Sungei Siput, Kinta, 
which then was near, or nearer than now, to the sea. 
As is still the case, the Sakai, on arriving from the 
far-off Bertang, were accustomed to drop in and call 
at Malay houses to chew “betel.” One day when 
Jaja’s husband had gone to sea, some Sakai from 
Bertang came to the house, when Jaja’, repelled by 
their ugliness and dirtiness, received them in a very 
unfriendly mood. She told them that she could not 
afford to give them any “ betel,” for her husband was 
away, and she did not know when he would return,— 
in fact she had not the means to feed her own 
children, and how could she be expected to supply 
“betel” to outsiders, especially to Sakai? The 
Sakai went away crestfallen, but vowed that they 
would revenge themselves. One of them who was a 
medicine-man (“‘ Pawak”’), as soon as he had returned 
to Bertang, made ‘‘chénduwai” or witchcraft, which 
caused the Malay woman Jaja’, though so far away, to 


1 Cp. Wray in 7. Rk. 4. S., S.B., 


called ‘‘buluh périndu” or ‘‘ yearning 
No, 21, p. 127: ‘On the rocks near 


bamboo,” he says: ‘* The small 


the summit, a quantity of a plant called 
*¢Chimbuai” (s¢c) grows. . This plant is 
much valued by the Malays, as it is 
supposed to act as a love-philtre. It 
probably belongs to the Ophzog/ossacea, 
and is a delicate rush-like plant about 
three inches high, having its spores in 
little tassels on the tops of the leaves.” 
And cp. also the same writer in zézd. pp. 
158, 159, where, in referring to the plant 


bamboo called by the Malays ‘buluh 
périndu’ is, on the other hand, ex- 
tremely plentiful on Berumban, and com- 
paratively scarce on the other hill. I was 
fortunate in being able to collect flower- 
ing specimens of this elegant little 
bamboo, which is credited with mystic 
properties by the natives, and is in much 
request by love-lorn swains, whose mis- 
tresses are cold and irresponsive.” 
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fall violently in love with him. She seemed to have lost 
all her reason, for she fled into the jungle calling for 
her Sakai lover, whom, after days of wandering in the 
wilds, she at length found at his home in Bertang. 
Jaja’ had had two children by her Malay husband, 
called Kulop Perak and Si Mat respectively; and 
now by her Sakai husband she in due time had two 
children, who grew up in Bertang as Sakai. When 
her Malay husband returned from his trip to the sea, 
he at first made vain endeavours to have his wife 
restored to him, but failing to recover her, he gave up 
the search. Nevertheless her Malay sons, Kulop 
Perak and Si Mat, felt the reproaches of the villagers, 
that their mother had gone to live as a Sakai, very 
much. ‘They therefore went to Bertang where they 
found their mother with her Sakai family. It took a 
great deal of persuasion to bring her away from 
there, but at last they succeeded, and she left in the 
company of Kulop Perak and Si Mat, leaving her 
Sakai husband and children (whose names are now 
forgotten) behind. But the nearer she approached 
her former home, the more reluctant she became to 
proceed. The thought that the villagers would 
reproach her for her escapade began to be more and 
more oppressive to her, and therefore, when almost 
in sight of her former home, she drowned herself in a 
little rivulet which they had to cross. Her body was 
easily recovered by her children, and she was buried 
close by, but her name is still attached to the river, 
which goes under the name of Sungei Jaja’. Her 
Sakai children became the ancestors of the Sakai, who 
related this story, and who attribute the high stand- 
ing of their family to their partly Malay descent 
through Jaja’ the Malay. 
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The woodlouse (?) is related by Vaughan-Stevens 
to be used as a charm by the women for impairing a 
man’s virility.’ 


The Sakat (“ Blandas”) Tradwtions.? 


The following traditions are assigned to the Sakai 
(“ Blandas”) by Vaughan - Stevens, though (by his 
own admission) they were taken from very mixed 
sources. They “depend,” says Vaughan - Stevens, 
“upon accounts given by some hundred individual 
members of the races concerned, and only those 
accounts which are practically universal have been re- 
tained”(!). In parts they resemble the Mantra legends. 

The oldest of these traditions concerns an island 
called Guntong Penyaring (“‘Shake-Net?® I.”), said to 
be situated across the sea in the direction of the rising 
sun, In the interior of the island was a mountain 
with two summits. Between these lodged at night 
great flocks of fruit-bats, which were in the habit 
of repairing to their feeding-places on both sides of 
the mountain from thence. By day they remained 
suspended from the trees near the saddle of the 
mountain. The Sakai drew nets across. the 
entrance to the gorge in a diagonal direction by means 
of long cords, and shook them down during the day- 
time. Frightened, and blinded by the sun, the bats 
flew into the nets, and the Sakai ate them. The 


1 Cp, supra, p, 67. Probably a 
large millipede (‘‘gonggo’”). The 
Malays have a similar idea. 

2 The name “Sakai” stands for 
‘*Blandas” throughout these legends. 
In part they are certainly Mantra, but 
the numerous references to Selangor 
and Perak, and especially the state- 
ment as to the many settlements of 
‘“ Kenaboi” (counted as ‘* Blandas ” by 
Vaughan-Stevens) ‘‘near the sources of 
the great Perak river,” show, I think, 


that Vaughan-Stevens has here tried to 
compile an eclectic account covering all 
the ‘‘ branches of the race from Johor 
to Kedah” (p. 279), in conformity with 
his views (vol. i. p. 26). They forma 
considerable part of Vaughan-Stevens’ 
work, and as such have been included, 
in preference to omission. 

3°=Mal. ““suntang sae, “sim 
chang [pén- ]jaring””—a folk-etymology. 
Vaughan-Stevens has ‘‘Guntong Pin- 
jarring.” 
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tradition terminates by describing how a great ship 
was wrecked upon the island, and how the water sank 
and left the ship stranded high and dry upon the rocks. 
The captain and crew got to land and were kindly 
received by the Benar-benar, or Benua, a branch of 
the Orang Laut, or Sea Tribes, who lived upon the 
coast, whereas the Sakai dwelt in the forest. The 
Orang Laut belonged (according to the Sakai) to 
an inferior branch of their own tribe, though others 
say they originally formed a separate race which mixed 
with the Sakai by intermarriage. All accounts, how- 
ever, agree in saying that they stood in some close 
sort of relationship to the Sakai. This tribe informed 
the Sakai Batin, who allowed the shipwrecked people 
to come and hospitably entreated them. 

Nevertheless, it is related, some of them went off 
in the ship’s boat, and were heard of no more. 

The captain and the rest, however, remained and 
were well cared for, and soon after the old Batin him- 
self died, leaving no son.’ 

The Sakai then assembled to elect a new chief, 
and choosing the captain of the shipwrecked vessel, 
gave him the title of Batin Berchanggei Besi (lit. 
the Chief with the Iron Claws)’ 

This name is said to have been given to the Batin 
on account of his great personal strength. He once 
(it is said) called twenty people together to cut down 
a certain tree, and when they failed to perform it, he’ 


1 V.-St. ii. 83, 84. Other Sakai 
(‘*Blandas’’) traditionsare givenin V.-St. 
iii. 97-100, but they are of no real value. 

2 Or “‘nails” : ‘‘ changgei” =a long 
finger-nail, which has been allowed 
to grow to an abnormal length (as by 
Chinese mandarins). They were 
formerly worn by Malay chiefs. 


Artificial finger-nails of great length 
are still worn by Malay women when 
performing with a theatrical troupe, and 
also occasionally by highly connected 
women at weddings, as in the case 
of the late Haji Gayah of Selangor. 
They are made of various metals—gold, 
brass, or as here, of iron. 
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felled it unaided, splitting, however, his long finger- 
nail in doing so. 

Batin Iron-claws built a novel kind of house for his 
subjects upon the summit of a hill, its roof being made 
of fire-burnt earth, and its foundation-posts, in some 
cases of exceptionally hard wood,and in others ofa giant 
grass which was as thick as a man’s leg, and which 
possessed a hard outer cuticle, but a soft interior—a 
form of timber unknown in the island. The roof-tree 
was not straight, but depressed in the centre, and it 
had greatly projecting gable-ends. Finally, the walls 
were of glass. 

Sometime afterwards it happened that the son of 
a Raja fell from heaven, and, staying with the Batin, 
married his eldest daughter. Later on this prince 
persuaded many of the Sakai to give up eating swine’s 
flesh altogether. 

Now the old Batin, the predecessor of Iron-claws, 
had a brother who had died before Iron-claws came, 
and who had left two sons, the eldest of whom was 
called Abang (“elder brother”), and the younger, Adik 
(‘‘ younger brother”); and Abang ought to have been 
Batin. But once the two were crossing a stream by 
means of a tree-trunk, the eldest in front as was 
customary. Half-way across the trunk broke under 
Abang’s feet and both fell into the water, the elder in 
an upright posture, the younger in a sitting attitude. 
And when the younger found he was unhurt he called 
out in the Sakai (‘‘ Blandas”’) dialect, “ Usul.” 

The brothers continued their journey, but inquired 
of a medicine-man when they reached home what this 
omen meant. The medicine-man said that the elder 
should always be on his feet and never find rest, whilst 
the younger should be seated like the Malays and give 
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up wandering. The younger brother then determined 
to seek a place where he might be enabled to fulfil the 
prophecy, and went to Menangkabau. But Abang 
remained in the country, 

But before the younger son’s departure Iron- 
claws prepared a banquet of all kinds of flesh, and 
at the banquet the younger son and a number of his 
friends remarked that although the meat was cooked 
with swine’s fat, the head had not been served. On 
inquiry they found that through some neglect the 
head had not been cooked. They then went to the 
Batin and asked for it to be given them. But Iron- 
claws finding it had been forgotten made excuses. 
At this the guests were very angry and said that if 
the Batin kept back dishes for himself they would not 
eat any of his banquet, and went away. Then the 
younger son and all his friends who had refused to eat 
the swine’s flesh went to Menangkabau. Hence arose 
the custom of exhibiting the produce of the three 
days’ harvest to the guests in order to prove that the 
entire amount of the rice has been prepared for them. 

When Iron-claws heard that the grave demons 
(‘ Dégup ”) had taken to killing the Sakai, he convened 
an assembly and proposed to found a new settlement. 
His son-in-law (the prince who fell from heaven) and 
a number of the Sakai would not agree to this, but the 
others assented. Jron-claws then broke up his house 
on the hill, and re-erecting it on the sea-coast, 
fenced it with a palisade and called it Pagar Ruyong 
(Palm-stem Fence). He then gaveagreat feast. At 
one end were the dishes containing swine’s flesh, at 
the other end those that did not; the whole tribe 
was invited. Those who did not eat swine’s flesh sat 
in one place together, and vce versa, and after the 
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feast Iron-claws and all who ate swine’s flesh pro- 
claimed their determination to leave the island. The 
son-in-law received the Batin’s house at Pagar Ruyong 
and there remained, no further mention being made 
of him in the traditions. But when the building was 
ready the elder brother died, and Iron-claws desired 
the Benua (or Benar-Benar) to complete the palisade. 
Afterwards, however, he left it and built a number of 
boats, in which he, his friends, and all of the Benua who 
ate swine’s flesh and obeyed his orders left the island. 

In due course Iron-claws and his people arrived 
at an uninhabited island, to which they gave the name 
of Pulau Pasir (‘“‘Sandy Island”). Many of his party 
stayed here, but Iron-claws and the rest went still 
further, and on reaching a second uninhabited island, 
called it Pantai Layang. Here too some of the Sakai 
were left behind. 

Next Iron-claws reached a yet larger island (which 
was also uninhabited) and called it Jawa (‘‘ Jowar”) 
or Java. Here his youngest daughter remained with 
several of her following of Sakai, and Iron -claws 
and the rest, proceeding still further, arrived at 
Malacca, which was then uninhabited (as was all that 
region) and covered with thick forest. Here they 
made a clearing and called it Pengkalan Tampoi, and 
Iron-claws, setting off with his Penglima and some 
companions to explore the interior, arrived at the 
place where Klang now stands. MHere IJron-claws 
vanished from the sight of men and was seen no more, 
his people returning to Pengkalan Tampoi. 

In view of his own departure, IJron-claws had 
made Hang Tuah the Batin of Pengkalan Tampoi, 
and the latter proceeded to build a house on the hill 
overlooking the present town of Malacca. A great 
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colony soon grew up here, and in a few years had 
spread to Mount Ophir (Gunong Ledang). A marshy 
place was used by the new settlers for yam-culture, 
and thence called Paya Kladi. Not far off stood a 
large orchard (‘‘Dusun Besar”), whose fruit, which 
was in full bearing, had been planted by the Sakai 
a few years before.’ 

When Hang Tuah saw that the country was too 
small to contain the Sakai, he went southwards one 
day to Johor to have a look at the land there. The 
Benua had spread southwards along the river Muar, 
which debouches a little south of Malacca. Hang 
Tuah here looked round for a little, and then made a 
great clearing near the place where the town of Muar 
now stands, and cailed it Benua Dalam, and a smaller 
one on the sea-coast, a few miles south of the large one, 
the smaller receiving the name of Benua Laut Jagun.? 

Many of the forest-dwelling Sakai went to Benua 
Dalam, but the Benua (Benar-Benar) spread them- 
selves partly in the forest-clad country and partly on 
the coast. One day a Malay prahu was proceeding up 
the coast from Kedah. They were looking for new 
land, and when they saw the clearing at Pengkalan 
Tampoi they landed and begged for water and vege- 
tables. They were well received by the Batin in his 
house, and when they departed one of them asked 
the Batin to tell him the name of the colony. As the 
question was asked both were standing near a large 
tree. The Batin thought he was being asked for the 
name of the tree, and answered “ Kayu Laka”? (or 
“Laka Tree”), giving the name by which the tree in 
question was known to the Sakai. 


3 A popular derivation of ‘‘ Malacca.” 
There is a Pengkalan Tampoi near 
2 Or ‘*Jagong.” bra. Jugra (Selangor). 


1 Vaughan-Stevens, ii. 85, 86. 
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The Malays then went on board their vessel and 
returned to their own country, though only to give their 
own Raja a glowing description of the beautiful land 
they had seen. They soon reappeared with a flotilla 
of prahus, and their leader demanded the land pos- 
sessed by the Sakai. As this was refused, a battle 
ensued, in which the Sakai were beaten. They fled 
to the country where Malaka Pindah now stands; 
next morning they continued their flight in a northerly 
direction. 

At Dusun Besar the Batin rested on a great stone 
and took food. To show that the land was his own, he 
called a medicine-man, and made, deep in the stone, 
an impression of his foot and also of the bottom of his 
betel-leaf pulper, both of which may be seen to this 
day. The Batin had two full-grown sons, called 
Hang Jebat and Hang Ketuwi (z.e. Kasturi) respect- 
ively; these sons were Jenang, or subordinate chiefs, 
and were in charge (under their father) of the sur- 
rounding settlements east and north of Pengkalan 
Tampoi. At Muar dwelt Batin Alam, a grandson of 
Batin Iron-claws. 

The fugitive Sakai now arrived at the place where 
Johol now lies, and here a daughter’ was born to 
Hang Tuah.? 

Hang Tuah now wished to make provision for all 
his children, and as he intended to give the colony of 
Johol to his daughter by way of inheritance, he left 
the child in the care of his Penglima and went to 
what is now Sungei Ujong. On the way, Hang 
Jebat and Hang Ketuwi quarrelled as to who should 


1 Vaughan-Stevens here remarks of the Negri Sembilan. Hang Tuah, 
that this Hang Tuah, his daughter,and however, is really the celebrated Malay 
his two sons are the ‘‘ Undang Yang hero mentioned in the Malay Annals. 
Ampat,” or four great lawgiving chiefs 2 Vaughan-Stevens, ii. 86, 87. 
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possess the country through which they were then 
travelling, and the dispute ended in a combat which 
proved mutually fatal As Hang Tuah was thus 
deprived of both his sons, he declared he would not 
wander further to seek a new dwelling-place, and there- 
fore called the river by which he stayed Sungei Ujong 
(‘River of Termination”). For a time indeed he 
tarried there, but again in fear of the ghosts of his 
dead sons he proceeded to Klang, and here a son was 
born to him. 

There is no account of any attack after that upon 
Pengkalan Tampoi. 

Some years later this last-born son of Hang Tuah 
was crossing the river by means of a tree-trunk, 
chewing sugar-cane as he went, and blowing the trash 
out of his mouth. Some of the latter fell upon the 
tree and some into the stream, the latter being carried 
away by the current, so that it was eventually seen 
by the son of a Menangkabau Raja, who was coming 
upstream at the time in a little boat, the ship in which 
he had arrived being at the mouth of the river. 

Now this new prince had brought a casting-net 
for fish, but had caught nothing, and was therefore 
suffering from hunger. A chief who was with him 
saw the trash floating down the river, and concluding 
that some people or other must be dwelling in the 
vicinity, pushed on until -he reached the tree-trunk. 
Here he observed the rest of the trash, and following 
up the track, came at last to the house of the Batin. 
One of the people who accompanied him proved to 
be a descendant of one of the younger brother’s com- 


1 This is a popular etymology. The jong, a name which is still sometimes 
real name of the country before the heard, and which I have seen on old 
British entry seems to have been Sému- __ official seals. 
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panions, who had gone to Menangkabau, and this 
ensured a friendly welcome to the new arrivals.* 

As, therefore, they were sitting in the verandah 
and chewing sugar-cane, the Malay prince turned his 
eyes to an opening in the side-wall of the house, and 
through it was able to distinguish one of the Batin’s 
daughters. 

With the idea of making her his wife, he 
asked the Batin if he would exchange presents with 
him. The Batin, however, said he was a poor man, 
driven by the Malays from his rightful possessions, 
and that he now had no possessions. The guest, 
however, replied that he possessed a daughter, whom 
he would much like to make his wife. The bargain 
was quickly concluded, in accordance with Sakai 
custom, and the guest sending his Penghulu to the 
ship for his own presents, went home again, and in a 
few months returned to marry the Batin’s daughter. 

Sometime afterwards the pair had a son, and 
according to Sakai custom the mother inquired of the 
father what name the child should bear. The 
father answered that if it were a boy it should be 
called To’ Mantri. So the boy was named To’ 
Mantri, and since that time the Sakai of the west 
coast near Sungei Ujong and Malacca have been 
called Mantra. 

The girl who was born to Hang Tuah in Johol 
remained there till she was of marriageable age. 
According to Sakai custom she became Batin (or 
chief of the tribe) for a whole year, after which she 
married a Malay from Menangkabau. From the time 
of her Batinship arose (so say the Sakai) the title of 
Pangku (ze. ‘“ Vice-”) Penghulu. 


1 Vaughan-Steyens, ii. 87. 
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The story runs on in this way to a great length. 

The Penghulu of Inas (a small semi-independent 
district of Johol) came into possession of the wooden 
chopping-board on which the bats were cut up at 
“ Shake-Net Island,” and a spoon of old Sakai make, 
manufactured from the skull of a bat.! 

The Sakai at that time had no fixed boundaries, 
such as now exist. These are of later date, and were 
originated by the Malays. 

Eventually the last- born son of Hang Tuah 
became Batin of Sungei Ujong, and since that time 
the Sakai consider all the land which now belongs 
to Sungei Ujong, Klang (Selangor), Johol, and 
Malacca as their own especial fatherland. 

After Hang Tuah and his race had died out the 
Sakai never had a regularly elected Batin again. 
When a number of Sakai wished to found a new 
settlement they chose a Batin for themselves; there 
was, however, no head Batin who could confirm the 
new appointment, and thus the power of the Batin 
shrank and his duties also, so that at last each man 
of the community was almost his equal. 

From another side arose a power superior even to 
that of the Malays, viz. the Beduanda, who very 
quickly became the masters of the Sakai. 

As the Malays flocked into the country in in- 
creasing numbers to seek for land, they merely 
communicated with the chief of the Beduanda, be- 
tween whom and the Sakai Batin there was at first 
still some sort of understanding, but after a time the 
Beduanda chief ceased to consult the Sakai Batin, 
and gave his Malay kinsmen all that they wished by 
virtue of his own authority.” 


1 V,-St. ii. 87, 88. Cp. the Jelebu regalia, p. 291, ¢/ra. 2 76ed. pp. 88. 
VOL, II fll 
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Only in three districts (Sungei Ujong, Klang, and 
Johol) did any bargaining take place between the 
Sakai Batin and the Malays, and even these did not 
relate to the land, but to the fruit-trees, which, accord- 
ing to Sakai custom, each member of the tribe was 
required to plant on the land that he possessed. 
This custom still exists. It is most closely followed 
by the dwellers in the jungle, but even in small 
stretches of waste land, here and there, the Malay- 
ising Sakai, though they know well that in the course 
of a year or two they will be far removed from their 
present home, still plant coconut-palms’ and fruit-trees 
of various kinds, the fruits of which they will never 
gather. This custom was due to the care taken by 
the old Sakai laws for the welfare of the future race, 
and the only terms that the Sakai made with the 
Malays were (1) that no tree planted by a Sakai 
might be felled by a Malay, and (2) that, later on, no 
Sakai who wanted fruit from the trees should be pre- 
vented from having it.’ 

Thus the Beduanda obtained the extensive terri- 
tory to which they naturally afterwards laid claim. 
But they do not belong to the original Sakai stock, 
although they are connected with them by blood. 
They are a mixed race, and are considered as such 
both by Malays and the purer-bred Sakai. They 
exhibit, moreover, all possible stages of admixture, 
varying from people who are almost like Malays to 
people who cannot be distinguished from the Sakai. 
These Beduanda lay claim to a definite fixed territory, 
whereas among the nomad Sakai tribes each man 
desires only so much land for his own as a cock’s 


1 This statement is open to question. ever, planted by these tribes. 
The coconut-palm is very seldom, if 2 Vaughan-Stévens, ii. $9. 
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crow can be heard over, and that only for so long as 
he stays; and, moreover, he lays claim only to the 
products of the trees that he happens to have planted 
during his temporary sojourn.! 

Before the battle with the Rawa men, the Bataks, 
or the Lubu men?’ (as the Sakai called them), an 
attack was made on the Sakai from outside. 

The Sakai had spread out alongside of the Malay 
settlements when the attacks of the Bataks began. 
These latter lasted for some years, and the outer 
settlements in Perak had encountered them first. The 
Sakai now report that their kinsmen were eaten by 
the Bataks, and that it was from fear of this enemy 
that they fled hither and thither in the jungle. 

In this hasty flight their various tribes and families 
were united. The pursuing Bataks went east to the 
sources of the great Pahang river. Here lay many 
settlements of the Kenaboi, and the Batin of the 
latter determined to expel the heathen interlopers. 
He therefore called all his fighting men together, hid 
most of them in ambush in the jungle, and then 
entered into negotiations with the leader of the 
Bataks, and invited him and his companions to a 
great feast. The Bataks came, but the crafty Batin 
had mixed the poisonous fruit of the P’rah -tree*® 


1 Vaughan-Stevens, ii. 89. 

2 The Rawa men, the Bataks, and 
the Lubu men are all Sumatran tribes, 
the Bataks being cannibals. 

3 The fruit of the P’rah-tree, which 
resembles that of the Spanish chestnut, 
is certainly not poisonous under all 
conditions, and it is in fact a favourite 
food of the Jakuns, though I myself 
was one day wamed by Jakuns of its 
‘‘ poisonous” properties when tasting 
it. I believe the fact is that it is ex- 
tremely liable to produce violent indi- 


gestion or colic; but probably this 
danger is lessened when it is cooked. 
Mr. L. Wray also writes that he 
was warned by some Batang Padang 
Sakai not to eat ‘‘buah p’rah.” They 
said it was poisonous unless it was 
cooked. Mr. Wray adds that he had 
eaten them roasted many times. ‘The 
P’rah-tree belongs to the Zuphorbiacea, 
many members of which order are 
poisonous. The bright red young 
leaves of the P’rah-tree are cooked and 
eaten by the Sakai as a vegetable. 
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among the dishes which were placed before the 
Bataks, so that many died immediately. The rest 
succumbed to a hail of javelins rained on them 
by the ambushed Kenaboi. The rest of the Bataks 
in consequence left the country, and the Batin 
was called Batin P’rah in remembrance of the 
event.’ 

The second attack came from the Bugis, whom 
the Sakai call Rawa,? and who are described as having 
come from an island situated not very far off. 

The story runs that one Guntar (?) was at that time 
the Batin of the Beduanda in Sungei Ujong, and the 
Sakai used to bring their wares out of the jungle and 
sell them to Guntar, who thus became a middleman 
between them and the Malays, one Kelanong being 
named as the Malay chief. After a time the Malays 
went further west from the Pahang in order to trade 
with the jungle tribes of the interior, especially in 
eagle-wood and ivory, which they in turn sold to the 
Chinese and Siamese of the eastern seaboard. And 
as the eastern Malays offered the Sakai much higher 
prices than Guntar, they therefore sold their goods 
to him no more. 

Being vexed at this, he threatened the Sakai, who 
called to their aid the fighting men of the Senoi, 
Kenaboi, and Besisi, and went in a crowd to Guntar’s. 
house. Frightened at the crowd, the leader of the 
Beduanda dissembled, and invited the Batins of the 
Jungle-folk to a council. These agreed, and leaned 
their blowpipes against a coconut-palm, and the tree 
was thrown down by their great weight. As Guntar 


1 Vaughan-Stevens, ii. gt. came from Sumatra, which is only just 
2 Sic. The ‘‘Bugis” are inhabitants across the Straits. 

of Celebes, which is a very long way 3 Vaughan-Stevens, ii. 91. 

off the Peninsula. The Rawa really 
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yielded in every point and withdrew his threatenings, 
the Sakai again dispersed. 

Raging at this check, Guntar, while he simulated 
friendship for the Sakai, made secret overtures to the 
Rawa, who for a long time had carried on trade with 
the west coast, without having any regular settlement. 
Guntar promised to give the Rawa the land of the 
Sakai and certain presents if they would drive them 
away. The Rawa accepted, and soon many of them 
came to the Peninsula and attacked the Sakai in 
their own homes at night, thrusting their spears up 
through the floor and killing the men as they hurried 
out. Women and children they sold to the Malays, 
who must therefore have known of the design. The 
Sakai sought to drive the intruders out of Selangor. 
Many battles took place, in one place with success. 
They had taken up a position at Bukit Guling Batang, 
and rolled rocks and stones from the screes down on 
the attacking Rawa, who were obliged to retreat. 
Since the Rawa had better weapons, they killed many 
and took many into slavery, and in the confusion the 
Sakai fled in all directions into the jungle, where the 
Rawa did not venture to follow them. 

This is the cause of their wide dispersal, the de- 
struction of their race, and the difference that shows 
itself in the customs of the separated branches of the 
race. 

Here and there one finds in the remote hill- 
country small settlements of Sakai of comparatively 
pure race, but on the whole their original mode of 
life and early customs have either been given up or 
very much modified.* 

According to tradition, enmity broke out in the 


1 Vaughan-Stevens, ii. 92, These legends cannot, of course, be taken as history. 
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end between Guntar and the Rawa, after which all 
the Sakai men who had not been made slaves fled 
far away. Guntar is said to have broken his word, 
on which the Rawa attacked the Beduanda, and took 
away many of their children to be sold. Then most 
of the rest sailed back to their land, only a few remain- 
ing in Perak and Selangor. 

The example once given was not forgotten, and 
for many generations the Malays of the Peninsula 
were wont on occasion to take the children of Sakai 
parents and sell them as slaves, although they made 
no further organised attack on them. 

Here follows the history of the ‘ Orang Jakun ” (!). 
When the Malays of Kedah attacked Pengkalan 
Tampoi, the Benua united themselves both with the 
Benua Laut Jagong and with the Benua Dalam 
people, and Batin Alam withdrew with them to the 
mountains of Johor. When he heard that the 
Sakai men had not been again attacked, but had 
settled in Sungei Ujong, Johol, and Klang, he decided 
to unite with them; but this plan was opposed 
by the Benua. In the end, however, he set off with 
those who wished to follow him, and united himself 
with the Sakai at Klang. 

The Orang Benua who had remained behind in 
Johor resolved to go southwards, while the rest of 
the Sakai who could not bring themselves to unite 
with Batin Alam’s people returned to Muar, where 
soon afterwards wanderers arrived from Menangkabau. 
Tradition mentions them no more. 

The Orang Benua arrived at Batu Pahat in 
Johor, which was then unoccupied. Here they were 
afterwards attacked by men in boats. These were 
not Malays, and it is not known who they were. 
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The Orang Benua fled along the coast, and reached 
the east end of Johor. As they found the country 
unoccupied they turned towards the interior, and 
settled on the river Sembrong. Here they lived 
long in peace, working their way step by step 
through the forest towards the north-west. Here 
they met with some people who were fleeing from the 
Bataks. The fugitives were received as friends, and 
stayed with them for a time. A few years later 
came a great host of Sakai fleeing from the Rawa 
towards Johor. Many of them stayed with the 
Benua. 

The Benua themselves afterwards took their way 
westward along the Strait of Johor, and fell in with 
a race of the Orang Laut, and intermarriages took 
place. Physical proof of the mixture is said to exist 
in the projecting teeth which can be seen in so many 
of the Benua, and through them also in the Mantra of 
Malacca.! 

The Benua dwelling on the west coast of the 
Peninsula belong just as much to the main Sakai 
stock as the other branches of the race from Johor 
to Kedah. On the east coast the type of the people 
is more deeply marked, and the various branches 
differ less from one another.’ 

The traditions of the Benua themselves are very 
poor, but agree in the main with the usual stories of 
the Sakai. 

The Kenaboi folk had wandered far both from 
the Sakai (“ Blandas”) of Sungei Ujong, when they 
found themselves checked in their march by the 
Kenaboi river, one of the tributaries of the main 


stream of the Pahang. 


1 This is, of course, a mere tradition. Vaughan-Stevens, il. 93. 
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They found the country attractive, and settled at 
Kenaboi (the Mengiri river,’ where the best bamboos 
grow for blowpipes being not faraway). This circum- 
stance determined their choice of a settlement for a 
long time, when they pushed gradually further down, 
the Pahang to the Pekoi, or, as the Malays called it 
when they reached it, the Senoi (‘“ Sinnoi”) river. 

These two settlements perished through the 
invasion of the Bataks and the Rawa; their in- 
habitants were dispersed, and united afterwards with 
other tribes. 

From Klang a great host of Sakai (‘‘ Blandas”) 
including those who had attached themselves to 
their companions after the attack on Pengkalan 
Tampoi, had gone to a place east of Sungei Ujong, 
which they called Kring,’ as their first settlement. 
Later they spread to the north and east. In con- 
sequence of the attack of the Bataks this section of 
the race—known merely under the name of ‘‘ Blandas”’ 
—went further towards the north. 

When, however, the Kenaboi men under Batin 
P’rah had beaten back the Bataks, the greater part 
of the now so-called Besisi came back, 

Broken up, however, into separate family groups in 
the time that followed, they ceased to form a separate 
race, and scattered themselves among the Besisi 
at Sungei Ujong, Perak,® and especially Selangor. 
Their countrymen in these places remarked that half 
of the new arrivals brought with them a foreign 
dialect. In addressing the inhabitants of Perak, 
Selangor, and Sungei Ujong they all spoke the Sakai 
tongue; among themselves they talked half Sakai, 


1 Sic, ? Nenggiri. 2 Probably Triang or Tring. 
> One of V.-St.’s characteristic inaccuracies. There are no Besisi in Perak. 
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half an unknown language, whence they were called 
Besisi, which means “a foreign language.” ! 

[The remainder of the chapter is taken up with 
the merest speculations as to the origin of the tribes 
and their distribution. ]? 


Legend of the Origin of Sakat Face-painting. 


When the Senoi had decided to leave the main 
stem of the Sakai stock in order to seek a new home 
in the eastern part of the Peninsula, the magicians 
took counsel together to decide what form the new 
patterns of body-paintings * (which were to distinguish 
the, Senoi) should properly take. A decision with 
regard to the breast-painting was soon reached; but 
this was not the case with regard to the face-painting, 
some magicians wishing to change the pattern at the 
eye, others not. At this stage, however, the wife of 
one of the magicians who had hidden herself to hear 
the discussion, put her head into the room uninvited, 
and took part in the discussion. Her husband, who 
stood near her, had smeared his fingers, like all the 
others, with ‘“anatto,” in order to be able to apply 
the red streaks. Incensed at his wife’s intrusion, he 
struck at her with his red-dyed fingers, and as they 
left five marks upon her face, the assembly decided 
that the women should in future bear five lines upon 
their face, but the men only three.’ 


Traditions of Abnormal Races and Cannibals. 
The “Orang Ekor,” or Tailed Men, who are 


1 Vaughan-Stevens, ii. 93,94. This 2 See Vaughan-Stevens, vol. il. pp. 
derivation of ‘‘Besisi” is certainly 94 toend. 
inaccurate. 3 Z, f. B. xxvi. 154. 4 Lbid. p. 155. 
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spoken of all over the Malay Archipelago as if they 
were real human beings, are described as appearing 
from time to time in various parts of the Malay 
Peninsula. They are said to resemble human beings, 
and are not believed to be dangerous; but they will 
have nothing to do with men, and vanish at once 
into the forest as soon as they are seen. They wear 
nothing but a loin-cloth of tree-bark, beneath which 
may be seen a short tail. Both the men and women 
have tails, but they are not numerous, and their 
children are never seen." 

Other traditions of abnormal races are as follows :— 

1. A race of gigantic women, or Amazons, who 
live unmarried. The Sakai, it is said, sometimes 
find beautifully decorated blowpipes of great length 
belonging to one of these Amazons, either lying on 
the ground, or leaning against a tree. In some cases 
they have been rash enough to carry them away, but 
had not gone far before they were struck down from 
behind. Those who were not killed and could 
observe their aggressor, described her as a gigantic 
woman who vanished immediately upon the recovery 
of her property. Nothing more is known of them, 
though they are described as being real human beings.” 

2. The Sakai (the “ Blandas” of Vaughan-Stevens) 
apply the name “ Sakai” to a fabulous race of little, 
hairy, desert-dwelling people, who are now but rarely 


1 Cp. M. Maclay in 7. 2.4.S., S.B., 
No. 2, p. 216; and the explanation 
given by Treacher, who in No. xxi. 
pp- 101, 102, of the same journal refers 
to a tribe of the Muruts, in Borneo, 
who in addition to the usual loin-cloth 
wear on their backs only the skin of a 
long-tailed monkey, the tail of which 
hangs down behind so as to give the 
impression at a short distance that it 
forms part and parcel of its wearer. 


Cp. Z.f.£., Index, s.v. “Geschwanzte 
Menschen,” JI may add that when the 
Malay members of the staff of the 
Cambridge Expedition went on board 
ship at Klang (on their way to Bang- 
kok in 1899), they were warned by 
their Malay friends to take care on 
reaching their destination that they 
were not eaten up by the Tailed Bataks 
(Batak bérekor). 

2 Vaughan-Stevens, ii. 82. 
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seen, are very shy, and possess so fine a sense of 
smell as to know when a human being is approaching! 

These “ demon Sakai” (Hantu Sakai) have a sharp 
blade-like bone in their right forearm which they 
use in the felling of trees. To gather the fruit from 
the topmost sprays of a tree they climb the stem, and 
seat themselves upon a branch, whilst they cut the 
spray through with this sharp blade. Although 
they fall to the ground together with the branch 
they never hurt themselves.? 

De Morgan states that he was informed by one 
of his men (Ibrahim) and the Sakai Penghulu (“ Pa’ 
Pinang”), who was travelling with him, on reaching 
Sungei Kandis, that the part of the country through 
which they were passing was too cold for the Sakai 
to live in, but was inhabited by other tribes who 
were short of stature, and whose only garment was 


a cincture of leaves attached round the waist. 


They 


1 Tt is a curious fact that meat-eating 

Europeans are said to have a (com- 
paratively) strong rank smell, in this 
differing from that of (and noticeable 
by) the rice-fed native. 
_ 2 This agrees with the Malay tradi- 
tions of the ‘‘orang-outang,” or 
** Mawas,” sometimes called Hantu 
Mawas. Begbie (pp. 5, 6) speaks, 
however, of the Mawas as a wild tribe 
of human jungle-dwellers whose 
chopper has been confused with the 
arm that wields it. 

Cp. also Anderson, who states that, 
according to Malayan legends, there is a 
race of wild people said to be found in 
the interior of Bernam [‘‘ Burnam,” the 
boundary between the states of Perak 
and Selangor], designated Tuah Benua 
[sec ? Hantu Benua] by the Selan- 
gorians, and known in Kedah by the 
name of ‘‘ Mawas.” They are repre- 
sented as bearing a strong resem- 
blance to the Mawah, or long-armed 
gibbon, but instead of having a 
bone in the lower part of the arm, 


they have a piece of sharp iron which 
serves the double purpose of an arm and 
a cleaver for cutting wood. Anderson 
mentions another savage race, according 
to the Malays called B’lian, who are 
covered with hair, and have nails of 
extraordinary length. Their principal 
occupation is said to be tending the 
tigers, which are their peculiar flocks, 
as the buffaloes are of the Malays. 
They are represented by the Malays 
as sometimes coming to their residence 
on rainy nights and demanding fire, 
which those who are acquainted with 
their savage disposition prefer to 
hand them upon the extremity of the 
sumpitan, or blowpipe, or on the 
point of a sword, since were they to 
present it with the hand, they would 
inevitably be seized and devoured by 
the savage monster, a fate which the 
Malays firmly believe has befallen 
many. See pp. 225-229, ante. 

A “mawas bone” obtained by the 
Expedition, proved to be part of an 
old iron implement of peculiar form. 
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were further described as having frizzled hair, and 
as talking an incomprehensible dialect, as living in 
caves and feeding on wild plants, and as being 
entirely ignorant of metal, for which they substituted 
stone implements. The entire range of mountains 
between Perak, Selangor, and Kelantan was said to be 
inhabited by them. They were alleged to flee from 
the approach of men. De Morgan was unable, un- 
fortunately, to obtain confirmation of this statement, 
but says that he considers it to be probably true.’ 

3. There is also said to be an invisible, huge, 
man-like being, who, though never seen, leaves foot- 
prints a yard (or “‘metre”) long on soft and clayey 
ground, This, however, is all that is known of it, 
and Malays in the Peninsula maintain that otherwise 
normally formed jungle-folk have been known to 
possess these huge feet.’ 

4. The giants (‘‘Gergasi”) are believed to be 
represented by two huge black men with projecting 
tusks in both jaws. They are said to devour those 
who lose their way in the mountain chains of the 
north of the Peninsula.’ 

Fuller accounts assert that southern Siam was 
once invaded by man-eating giants with dark skins 


1 De Morgan, vol. i. p. 19. The 
description appears to answer best to 
that of the pure-bred Semang, as they 
might be described by the Sakai. 

2 Vaughan - Stevens, ii. 82. Cp. 
M. Maclay in /.2.4.S., S.B., No. 
2, p. 216: **The Malays of Pahang 
relate that the wild men on the 
river Tekam have feet half a metre 
in length.” The idea of wild men 
with abnormally long feet is a wide- 
spread tradition among Mohamme- 
dans, and probably reached the 
Sakai through the Malays, although 
Vaughan-Stevens has elsewhere sug- 


gested a way in which he thinks the 
tradition may have arisen, viz. through 
the practice (common to many of these 
wild people) of binding leaves or 
branches onto their feet when crossing 
swampy ground, either for the purpose 
of preventing themselves from sinking 
in the mud, or of concealing their 
tracks from possible enemies. 

3 Vaughan Stevens, ii. 81, 82. Cp. 
M.-Maclay, who in 7. 2.4.S., S.B., 
No, 1, p. 216, describes the ‘‘ Gergasi ” 
as dwelling on the borders of Kedah 
and Singora. Their (Sanskrit) name 
points to Indian (Hindu) influences. 
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and two projecting teeth resembling the canine teeth 
of tigers. The Raja fought with them, and in a single 
battle killed all but seven, who fled to Southern Kedah, 
where each of them sought for a hill for himself to 
dwell in. Here they henceforth dwelt in caves. 
According to some they had many heads, or elephants’ 
ears, or large wings. By the poorer Malays they 
were believed to bury treasure, and in many parts of 
Kedah a Malay who has dreamt of such a treasure 
will go and dig for it. At length, however, they died 
out, and if they were killed and their blood fell on the 
earth, leeches arose, but if it fell upon the grass it 
turned to mosquitos,’ 

The stories of cannibalism perpetrated by Bataks 
in the Peninsula are very common, and although 
probably much exaggerated, it is not unlikely that such 
traditions may possess some remote foundation of fact. 

The charge of cannibalism may possibly have been 
transferred to the wilder jungle-folk from the Bataks of 
this invasion.2. None of the former, however, are 
cannibals, and there is no proof at all that cannibalism 
has ever, at least in historical times, occurred among 
them. 


TEMBEH. 


Gods and Natural Phenomena. 


The Tembeh give the name “Sam-mor” to the 
Supreme Being, of whom as a God they seem to have 
very vague notions. The custodian of the region to 
whom “Sam-mor” sends wicked souls is called 


“ Naing-Naing.” ® 


1 Vaughan-Stevens, ii. 100, Pahang Malays charge the wild men 
2 Cp. M. Maclay, who in /.2.4.S., on the river Tekam with being can- 
S.B., No. 2, p. 216, says that the  nibals. 3 Globus, \xix. 118 (1896). 
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Heaven lies ““somewhere on the other side of 
the world”; Hell (“ Ni- nik”) in a cavern or dark 
region in the interior of the earth. The chief of 
the nether regions does not altogether correspond 
to our own “Devil,” for though he is a friend of 
Darkness and cannot endure Light, yet as receiver of 
the souls of the wicked Tembeh he appears rather to 
fill the place of some lesser divinity. To him (ze. to 
‘‘Naing - Naing”), who continually seeks to injure 
mankind when they do not humbly obey him, the 
Tembeh address fair words, praying him to stay far 
away from them, etc., whereas they never pray to 
‘““Sam-mor” who always remains (they declare) 
friendly-disposed towards them.’ 

Before the creation of the Sun, the Earth was like 
a flat board, beneath which centipedes, ants, and 
scorpions swarmed. In a hole beneath this board 
(the earth) dwelt Naing, whilst Sam-mor was en- 
throned high above it. Sometimes Sam-mor de- 
scended to the board (the earth) in order to take 
exercise, and on one such occasion Naing let him be 
stung by a demon in the shape of an ant. 

Then followed a battle between Sam-mor and 
Naing in which the latter was defeated; Sam-mor 
threw Naing back into his hole and piled up the biggest 
rocks which he could find like a mountain on the top of 
him and over the hole, so as to make it impossible for 
him to come out again. Finally Sam-mor threw the 
whole board, mountain and all, into the air, wherein the 
whole world has since remained suspended. After- 
wards he rolled fire which he had brought down 
with him into a ball (the sun), which still revolves 


1 The reduplicated form ‘*Naing- specific meaning, the form ‘‘ Naing” 
Naing”’ does not appear to have any being indifferently-employed by V.-St. 
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round the mountain (ze. the earth) to keep watch 
over Naing.’ 
Magicians. 

Among the Sakai each magician could perform any 
charm that he wished, but among the Tembeh, on the 
contrary, the magicians were divided into the seven 
following classes, with the proviso that the members 
of each class should only learn and be allowed to 
practise one particular form of magic. 

1. The three Demon-charmers or Head Magicians. 

2. The Disease-charmers or medicine-men who 
banished sickness by means of charms and drugs. 

3. The Field and Forest-charmers (for agriculture, 
hunting, and fishing), with whom should be classed the 
Weather-charmers. 

4. The Diviners of Dreams, who interpreted the 
dreams of the uninitiated as well as individual dreams 
of supernatural events. 

5. The Diviners of Omens, who interpreted 
omens, and knew the auspicious and inauspicious 
days, etc. 

6. The Diviners of Crimes, who tried charges of 
felony and decided whether the accused was innocent 
or guilty. 

7. The Assistant Magicians or pupils, who carried 
out the magician’s orders, and lived in closer com- 
munication with the laity.” 


Traditions. 


The following is the gist of the Tembeh traditions 
given by Vaughan-Stevens : *— 


1 Globus, \xix. 118 (1896), H. V. S. 2 bid. 
_ 3 Vaughan-Stevens, iii. 98. 
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The Tembeh were of the same stock as the Sakai when the latter dwelt in 
Pulau Guntong Penyaring, although they themselves (the Tembeh) dwelt upon 
another island, called Tembeh (‘* Tumior ”), which was far distant from that of the 
Sakai (Blandas). Long before the time of Batin Iron-claws, the Tembeh had 
been attacked by the inhabitants of another island, who were cannibals, and the 
survivors had fled to Borneo (Negri Brunei). 

For their subsequent departure from Borneo various reasons are given; ¢.g. a 
quarrel, the hostility of the Dayaks, and the dream of a white bird which they 
were to follow. The upshot, however, was that they reached Perak and wandered 
inland. A foreign conquest of the Peninsula followed, driving them permanently 
into the mountains. 


Exorcism of the Cholera Demon. 


The cholera charm here described was alleged by 
the Tembeh to have been identical with one formerly 
practised by all the Sakai tribes, at the time when 
there still existed among them a real hereditary class 
of magicians. The fact that the Sakai magicians 
were once acquainted with a special charm against 
cholera was frequently asserted by them, but none of 
them were able to state for certain whether it was or 
was not identical with the ceremony practised by the 
Tembeh.’ 

The ceremony commenced by the magicians 
giving a signal, at which every one but himself was 
compelled to withdraw into the small tree-huts in 
which this particular tribe was living. After their 
retirement he proceeded to enclose, by means of four 
shallow furrows drawn with a pointed staff [at right 
angles to each other], an open space, the size of which 
depends on the (anticipated) number of spectators—in 
this case it measured about 30 m.—and which has 
previously been cleared and levelled for the purpose. 

It is here that there takes place the expulsion of 
the Cholera Demon, who is called “Rak” and is 
apparently exorcised like the Smallpox Demon by 


1 Globus, \xix. 118 (1896), 


MARKINGS OF MEN REPRESENTING DEMONS IN THE TEMBEH CEREMONY 
FOR EXORCISING THE CHOLERA DEMON. 


Ore ew eres enen ene 


~. 


ew mene eee ewe ene on ar om or rrr ee ee ow 


Vaughan-Stevens (Globus). 


PLOT OF GROUND MARKED OUT FOR THE CEREMONY OF 
EXORCISING THE CHOLERA DEMON. 


(For explanation see Appendix.) 


N, E, S, W. Points of the compass. 
Y=Corner at which the spear-bearers entered the plot, their track being 


denoted by dots. 
#=Bamboo sprays planted in centre of plot, from which spears were 


fashioned. 
oo=Positions taken up by spear-bearers to await attack of the white- 


striped men (demons). 


Vol. LI. p. 288. 
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means of a dance, during which certain magic formule 
are chanted by the magician.! 


SAKAI OF SELANGOR. 
Ceremonies and Charms. 


Records of the religion of the Selangor Sakai are 

_ extremely rare. It is therefore very interesting to 

learn from the late Mr. J. A. G. Campbell that the 
Sakai of the Ulu Langat district “had a ceremony at 
which they used all to sit down, blow bamboo pipes, 
and sing to demons (or ‘ Hantu’),” though whether 
to drive them away or to ask blessings of them he 
had not, when writing, been able to learn.’ 

Yet more interesting is the Ulu Langat version of 
the famous love-charm called “ Chinduai.” According 
to Campbell, the plant called “chinduai” “is extremely 
rare, and almost unobtainable. The charm is a white 
flower of three petals, which is supposed to be only 
procurable in almost inaccessible places, such as very 
steep cliffs. It grows out of the rock and possesses 
no leaves or stem, but exhales a strong perfume. If 
placed in a house it is supposed to make all the 
inhabitants so enamoured of the owner that he can do 
anything he likes with them.” Mr. Campbell con- 
tinues, ‘I am told that there is a hill in the interior of 
Malacca where a ‘chinduai’ is supposed to grow. 
The Sakai are said to be able to climb these steep 


cliffs by the aid of devils. I have never seen the 


‘ chinduai.’”’? 


1 Globus, \xix. 118 (1896). The in the Appendix to this volume. 
detailed description of this ceremony 2 J. A. G. Campbell, p. 240. 
(from Globus, \xix. 137-141) is given Sted. 


VOL. II 
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Il ].—Jaxun. 


Jakun of Sungei Ujong.—The following story of the 
transmigration of the soul of a deceased tribal chief, 
or “ Batin,” of a Sungei Ujong tribe was contributed 
to the Selangor Journal by a French Roman Catholic 
missionary, the Rev. Charles Letessier :— 

“On the summit of the Hebang mountain, at the 
foot of which dwells the Batin Lepeng, there 
solitary retirement a beautiful black ape 
Siamang species. It is known to all the Sungei 
Ujong tribes under the name of ‘The Sacred 
Ape’ (‘Siamang Kramat’), a title which recalls its 
mysterious origin. A Batin having died, the mourners 
repaired to his tomb as was customary seven days 
later in order to make it up, but on their arrival were 
unspeakably astonished to find no traces remaining of 
the deceased save his clothing and his shroud, when 
suddenly they perceived a ‘ Siamang’ swinging from 
branch to branch of the great tree that overshadowed 
the grave. Asa ‘Siamang’ had never been seen at 
Bukit Hebang before, they came to the conclusion 
that it could be nothing else but the deceased Batin, 
especially as they never succeeded in their attempts 
to drive it away. They assert that on a sub- 
sequent occasion, when wounded by the dart from a 
blowpipe, he transformed himself for a moment into a 
tiger, striking such terror into his would-be assassin 
that the latter expired not long afterwards.1 This 
‘sacred ape’ is of the size of a child of six years, 


lives in 


of the 


1 This is a very interesting point, as 
it shows that the deceased ancestor in 
animal form is believed to be still able 
to turn himself from one shape into 
another at will. So, too, I was told 


by the Malays of the Tembeling river 
in Pahang of a bear that one of the 
leaders of a previous expedition to the 
Tahan Mountain had shot at and 
wounded, and ~which had forthwith 
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and is covered with long jet-black fur. It is never 
known to descend to the ground, but whenever one 
of its tribe climbs the mountain it hastens to meet 
him, springing from tree to tree, and accompanying 
him to the summit, expressing its delight the while 
by means of cries and gestures; and in conclusion 
those who relate the story never forget to say that it 
foretells, three days in advance, the approaching death 
of their existing Batin.”} 

Jakun of Jelebu.—It is an interesting fact that the 
ancient Malay regalia of Jelebu, one of the states of 
the Negri Sembilan, are declared by Malay tradition 
to have been of Jakun origin. 

The list of articles composing it was given me as 
follows :— 

1. The ivory ear-studs, or ‘“ Subang Gading.” ” 

2. The ebony-wood ear-studs, or ‘Subang Kayu 
Arang.” 

3. The “monkey” bone, or “ Tulang Chikah.” 

4. The “ flying-fox” bone, or “ Tulang Kéluang.” 

5. A mouse-deer’s eye-tooth, or “ Taring P’landok.”’ 

6. A slip of “male” rattan, or “‘ Séga Jantan.” 

The following tradition is also told about the 
origin of these Jelebu tribes :— 

Batin Salengkur ‘Alam (the ancestor of the tribe) 
descended from heaven. He is said in Malay tales to 
have been the hero of the ‘“‘ bamboo episode.” There 
once grew a giant bamboo (which according to one 
account was called Buluh Bohal), upon Gunong Hijau, 


transformed itself into an ape. Such 
at least was the legend which I myself 
heard on the Tahan, but on my 
mentioning it to Mr. H. N. Ridley 
(one of the leaders of the expedition 
in question), he wrote: ‘‘ It was rather 
a demon which was believed to turn 


itself into an animal at will, and be- 
came a man when fired at.” 

1 Letessier, p. IOI. 

2 “Subang” is a Malay word 
signifying the ear-stud, which is 
worn by Malay maidens as a sign of 
virginity. See also p. 313, 2/ra. 
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-and the Batin is said to have stirred it thrice with his 
foot, in spite of the mysterious protestations which 
issued from it each time he did so. On the third 
occasion a Princess, Lindong Awan, issued out of it, 
and was married on the spot to a Prince of Johor 
named Raja Ma‘atham. The ceremony was performed 
by a mosque official (“Kathi”) and the requisite 
number of witnesses (four), all of whom descended 
from heaven for the purpose of performing it. Sub- 
sequently, we are told, the Batin “disappeared,” and 
the young prince and his miraculously provided 
spouse together ascended the throne of Johor.’ 


BLANDAS. 
Natural Phenomena and Paradise. 


Blandas of Selangor.—According to the Blandas of 
Kuala Langat the earth was originally the shape of a 
particular kind of betel-box, which is called ‘“ sodok- 
sodok” by the Malays, and which is flat and oblong. 
The nether deep or ocean was the shape of a tobacco 
receptacle of the kind called “lopak-lopak” (ze. 
globular), and the heavens which were round and over- 
reaching were like an umbrella (= Mal. “ payong”). 

The traditions of the Blandas Paradise are very 
similar to those of the Besisi in the same district, 
which latter will be set forth more fully below. A well- 
known old Blandas chief told me that in the “Island 
of Fruits” (the Blandas Paradise) the souls of “old 
people” became “ young” again ;* that there was no 
pain or sickness there, and that there was such an 
abundance of “ well water” there that it formed seven 
ponds or lakes.’ 


1 Cp. pp. 343, 344, zz/fra. (di-Pulau Buah).” 
2 «Orang sudah bésar balik kéchil 3 «Aver télaga-bangun kulam tujoh.” 
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He added that it was possible for a medicine-man 
to send his soul to visit the Island of Fruits in a 
trance (‘‘bér-sawai”), and that if he and his people 
‘sat down in a line” that extended all the way there, 
any one who thus visited it could bring back enough 
‘“rambutans” (a favourite jungle fruit) to feed every 
one of them. He added that the way to it led along a 
plank (‘‘ méniti papan”), and that any great medicine- 
man, if he wanted to kill an adversary, could do so by 
‘“‘sapping the plank” in question (‘tétas papan ”). 


Animal Beliefs and Traditions—the Elephant. 


One of the nicknames given to the elephant by 
the Blandas of Selangor is that of ‘ Babi Rébong,” or 
bamboo-sprout (v. p. 222) boar, z.e. the wild pig that 
lives on the young bamboo shoots, these being the 
favourite food of the elephant in the Malay Peninsula. 

A form of the “manis” story, as related by the 
Semang, also occurs, for I was one day told by an old 
Blandas chief of the same district that once when the 
elephant had incautiously pushed his trunk through 
a hole (in a tree), a manis caught hold of the tip of it, 
and thus effectually prevented the elephant from with- 
drawing it again. This, no doubt, is the reason why 
the elephant’s trunk has become so elongated, as it is 
also the reason why the elephant still goes in fear of 
the manis. 

The story here told is the counterpart of numerous 
stories very familiar to the Malays. In some of 
these the manis bites the elephant’s foot, in others it 
rolls itself round the elephant’s trunk and so suffocates 
it; in yet others the manis licks a wild banyan-tree 
(“‘jawi-jawi”), and the tainted tree is for ever avoided 
by the elephant and all his descendants. 
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The same (Blandas) tribe also had a story about 
an elephant-stone which possessed certain magic 
virtues, and which had been obtained by a member of 
the tribe from an elephant killed by a spring-spear trap 
(“b’lantek”). The stone was called “ Bati’ Badui,” 
or “ Elephant-stone,” and appears to be an analogue 
of the magic stone which the Malays believe may some 
times be obtained from the head of a snake (cp. our own 
“toad-stone ”). 


The Tiger. 


The tiger’s stripes are believed, among the Blandas, 
to have resulted from contact with the “kénudai” 
fruit, which fell upon the tiger’s skin and caused its 
markings.’ But this effect was only caused by the 
“kénudai” fruit that fell upon the land; and that 
which fell into the water is believed to have been 
in some way connected with the origin of the 
crocodile.” 

The following is a Blandas charm which is believed 
to have the power of crippling a tiger. It was given 
me by a member of the Kuala Langat tribe :— 


TIGER-CRIPPLING CHARM. 


Trong wet! Trong wau! 

Stick fast 7? the tree-stumps, where thou prowlest ; 
The weighting charm is said already. 

Refuse thou then men’s heads, O Tiger. 

And be your hind-feet slow, earth-loaded, 

And slow, stone-loaded, be your fore-feet. 

A sevenfold rampart now surrounds me, 

The weighting-charm I’ve just repeated. 


1 Mr. H. N. Ridley calls this fruit 
‘*kénidai,” which may be Malay, but 
‘*kénudai” was the name used by the 
Blandas. Mr. Ridley tells me that it 
is a Glochidion (possibly Brunnzum), 
and that it is a ‘‘shrub with pulpy 
fruit growing on wet river - banks.” 
The pulpiness of the fruit may doubt- 
less have helped the story, as the result 
of its falling would naturally be to 


break and leave a stain or smear on 
anything with which it came in 
contact. 

2 The exact connection was not ex- 
plained, but I believe it to have been 
that they developed into the knob-like 
projections on the top of the crocodile’s 
head (over his eyes), which are very 
conspicuous, and are alluded to in 
Malay stories of the crocodile’s origin. 
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A second Blandas tiger-charm, which ran as given 
below, consisted of a couple of stanzas of the Malay 
“pantun ” type :— 


TIGER-CHARM. 


Though the young tobacco bends in the breezes 
*Tis planted in a rock-walled cranny. 

Pull ye the cord, clap hands together, 
So from the sun the moon’s defended. 


Grant me a ladleful of water, 
A ladleful ta’en from the wellside, 
It shields me like the king’s umbrella,? 
It shields me like unto a Fairy. 


A charm for snaring the souls of monkeys has 
already been given.* 


Exorcism. 


Exorcism is called in the Blandas dialect ‘“ bér- 
sawai,’ which is the equivalent of the Besisi “ bér- 
salong” or “‘ tisi’.” 

The directions for exorcism of the Blandas 
magicians, given me by themselves, were as follows :— 

Make a shelter with Nibong-palm leaves, big 
enough to contain the Pawang or magician and any 
one else who wishes to be present. Lay the sick 
man inside it on his back. Burn benzoin or incense,* 
and summon the spirits (Hantu) of either tigers or 
elephants or monkeys (“lotong”) and the like, to 
descend and enter into your body. Wave (“bér- 
limbei”) a bunch of “licuala” leaves, and as soon 
as he (the spirit just invoked) descends and 
“twins” with you,’ brush the patient downwards 


1 The allusion in the fourth line of 3 Supra, vol. i. p. 215. 
the first stanza refers of course to the 4 Called ‘‘cho’ong”’ (or ‘* cho’ok® ”) 
belief that the sun is, on the occasion in both the Blandas and Besisi dialects. 
of an eclipse, bent upon devouring the ‘‘Cho’ong” lit. means to ‘‘ burn” or 
moon, from whom he has to be “kindle,”—‘‘incense” being under- 
frightened away by the din raised by _ stood. 
the inhabitants of the earth. 6 «Kalau dia turun békémbaran 


2 The umbrella of Malay royalty kita.” 
is, of course, the one here meant. 
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from head to foot seven times in succession (with 
the bunch of leaves) repeating at the same time the 
following charm :— 


EXORCISING SPELL. 


One, two, three, four, five, six, seven ! 
All seven heads of you, begone now. 
But let not go the soul i’ the shadow ; 
Let go the demons and the devils 

That dwell within this flesh and sinews, 
And let the Hot grow cold and frigid. 
Descend ye now, all Venoms, 

Ascend ye, Neutralisers. 

Lo, thus I neutralise all Venoms, 
Ascend ye, Neutralisers. 


Another form of exorcism practised by the Blandas 
consisted in casting out demons by means of a 
ceremony called ‘“bérjin,’ which appears to be 
analogous to the Malay ceremony which goes by the 
same name. 

The requisites (“ kalangkapan ”) for the ceremony 
consist, they told me, of ‘‘sérdang” leaves, for making 
the so-called ear-studs or ‘“subang” (which is the 
name given to the pendent leaf-ornaments used by 
these people in all their ceremonies) ; ‘‘ bértam ”-palm 
leaves, for waving (Mal. “pélimbai”); and_ lastly, 
“légum” leaves to make the leaf-chamber (“ salong ”) 
itself in which the performance takes place. 

The charm runs as follows :— 


SPELL FOR EXORCISING DISEASES. 


O Spirit-guides, both all and sundry, 

Both big and small, and old and young ones, 

I crave your help in healing some one 

Who’s sick i’ the veins [or bones, joints, ov soul, etc.]. 


By the Blandas charms and spells are employed 
against the Langhui (birth-demon), the Polong, the 
Pontianak,' and the ‘“‘ Uri”? demon. 


1 Cp. supra, pp. 13-15. By many with the Langsuir, and not, as it 
authorities the Pontianak is identified should be, with the Matianuk. 
2 Lit. ‘‘afterbirth.” 
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Lhe Blood-throwing Charm. 


The Blandas informed me that they did not now 
practise the actual throwing of blood, but always 
threw water instead. At the same time, however, 
leaves of the “ bunglei” were burnt, and the following 
charm (which is principally directed against the 
Spectral Huntsman) repeated by the magician :— 


CHARM AGAINST THE WILD HUNTSMAN. 


Oho, thou Demon Hunter, 

Accept this bowl of blood we offer, 

And use it up to cook your mushrooms ; 
But go a-hunting here no longer, 

Hunt only in the Slough of Ali, 

And in the Swamp of the Mahang trees. 
With your good hound whose name is Tampoi,! 
Your hound whose name is KG6ing, 

Your hound whose name is Sukum, 

Your hound whose name is Langsat. 

Lo, here I draw my jungle chopper 

To cut the Neutralising Creeper, 

To cut in twain the Giant Creeper, 

And snuff out thus the Demon Hunter. 
Come thou a-hunting here no longer, 

But hasten back to where thou cam’st from, 
Return unto the Slough of Ali. 


CHARM AGAINST CRAMP,? 


Crack-crack ! creak-creak ! 

That’s the banyan with its streamers ! 

Your beard is long, your eyes are scarlet. 

The web hangs down: why, children, bring it ? 
E’en as I snap this staff of rattan,® 

Be snapped and broke your jaws, O Demons! 
And like to them be yours, O Giants ! 

Like hammered iron, like Indian iron, 

Be snapped and broke your jaws, O Demons ! 
Be all to-broke your jaws, O Giants ! 

I neutralise your jaws, O Giants ! 

It is not mine, this Neutraliser, 

But it is that of Malim Putih. 

For your jaws is it meant, O Giants ! 


1 The dogs’ names are those of 3 Lit. “snap this ‘Rotan manau,’” 
certain wild jungle-fruits. this being a special kind of rattan 
2 Mal, ‘‘Sémut Buta.” specially used for staffs, etc. 
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The Blandas also attribute souls to maize and 
banana-trees, and also, like the Besisi, bring back the 
soul of the rice, and suspend it from the rafters,’ 
holding a great feast afterwards. 


BESISI. 
Celestial Phenomena. 


Concerning the ideas of the Besisi on the subject 
of heaven, Mr. G. C. Bellamy reported in 1886 to the 
Selangor Government that the souls of the departed, 
according to their own notions, passed away to an 
Island of Fruit-trees, where they spent eternity. 
This Fruit Island was, as far as he could ascertain, 
nothing more or less than the moon, and on the occasion 
of an eclipse they considered the shadow of the earth 
on the moon’s surface to be a spirit or demon (Hantu) 
annihilating their moon-ancestors (“ Nenek ’Bayan ”). 
This belief occasions the greatest possible terror in 
their minds, and they proceed into the jungle with 
great lamentations and beating of tomtoms, and, 
striking the trees with their jungle-knives (‘‘parangs”), 
beseech the God of the Malays (‘‘Tuhan Allah”) to 
release their moon-ancestors. All this I can myself 
confirm from inquiries made in the same district, 
but they are very shy about referring to it in 
conversing with a stranger, and in such cases usually 
remark evasively that they cannot say where this 
island lies, since nobody has ever seen it. Yet to those 
who have gained their confidence they will insist upon 
its reality readily enough, their descriptions of it 
forcibly recalling the poet’s island-valley of Avilion, 


DMSUDTOaVOls Uunpie 362. 
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“where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, nor ever 
wind blows loudly,’—a land unfailing of durians and 
rambutans and mangostins and all the varied fruits 
of the jungle ;* a land therefore of perpetual feasting, 
where the simple jungle-men may lie reclined, playing 
upon their rude instruments of music. None but the 
good will be admitted to it, the bad will have no place 
there, but mourn, “blown along a wandering wind” 
(as was the ghost of Gawain). It is only reached by 
crossing a fallen trunk which serves as a bridge, and 
from which the ignorant and wicked when they go the 
wrong way fall into a great water, generally said to 
be a boiling lake, contained in a vast caldron. This 
only happens, however, to those who allow themselves 
to be frightened by a big and fierce dog which sits at 
the parting of the ways by which the souls must go. 
Another account, from the Besisi near Sepang in 
the same district, was to the effect that as soon as 
the survivors retire seven paces from the freshly-dug 
grave in which they have laid a newly-lost comrade, 
there comes a sound of thunder, which is the recep- 
tion accorded to the soul of the deceased as it ascends 
the heavens and reaches the Island of Fruits. There 
is to be found every kind of fruit that grows, and there, 
too, are many straight roads planted on each hand 
with avenues of banana-trees and pine-apples. Here, 
also, said my informants, are tigers and other wild 
beasts, but Gaffer Engkoh withholds them from 
molesting any one who goes there. The magicians of 
the tribe are reputed to be able to visit the Fruit-tree 
Paradise in a trance and bring fruit back with them. 


1 Mr. Bellamy rightly remarks that the loud shout of ‘*Plé” =“ Fruit,” with 
this is just what one would expect from which many of the songs of the Besist 
their way of living, one of the great fea- conclude). I should add that “ Nenek 
tures ofwhich is their passion forfruit(cp. | ’Bayan”= Mal. ‘‘ Nenek Kabayan. zy 
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Of the divine ancestors of the Besisi this Gaffer 
Engkoh (or Jongkoh), of whom the following in- 
teresting story is told, is the chief. Gaffer Engkoh, 
I was informed, once upon a time fell from heaven 
(together with his dog) in the neighbourhood of the 
Besisi settlement at Sepang Kechil, on which occasion 
one Porang’ Atiyau became possessed and remained 
unconscious for seven days and nights. In this un- 
conscious state he plaited a festoon, which soon be- 
came a ladder reaching to the moon. By this ladder 
Gaffer Engkoh reascended, and when he had gone 
up, and Porang Atiyau with him, the latter quietly 
slipped down again and pulled down the festoon with 
him. And thus Gaffer Engkoh now dwells in the moon 
and protects from wild beasts dead souls that visit the 
Island of Fruits. 

Now Nenek Kabayan (“Si Bayan”) dwelt in the 
(upper) tier of the heavens in which the sun is, and 
he cursed Gaffer Engkoh because the latter (when 
on earth) had felled the sea-coconut palm? (‘‘pauh 
janggi”). Then Gaffer Engkoh in wrath (as he could 
not retaliate) adjured his dog, whom he had left behind, 
saying “Thou shalt eat the Rough-skinned® (lit. 
‘furred’) and the Smooth-skinned ‘ shalt thou devour.” 
And with that Gaffer Engkoh’s dog became a sacred 
tiger,” whose footmarks may to this day be seen at 
Bukit Bangkong near Sepang Kéchil. And so to this 
day Gaffer Engkoh is chief of the Besisi Paradise, and 
the guardian of the soul-bridge among them is a dog. 

A number of other beliefs and traditions, such as 


S S2G,iny ss Royals Heart of the Seas.—Cp. Malay Magic, 
2 «*Pauh janggi,” the coco-de-mer or _p. 6, xote. 

double coconut-palm, found in the 3 « Vang bér-bulu.” 

Seychelles, and believed by Malays 4 Vang ta’ bér-bulu.” 

to grow on a sunken bank in the 5 Cp. Hervey in the Mantra Beliefs, 


midst of a great whirlpool in the  p. 337, zuj/ra. 
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the myth of the origin of the Rainbow, and beliefs 
connected with various animals and reptiles, will be 
found in the Besisi Songs. 


Spirits and Demons. 


The following notes on the spirits and demons of 
the Besisi were collected by the writer among the 
Besisi of Selangor :— 

The Wind-Demon (Jin Angin) lives on a white rock 
near Tanjong Tuan (Cape Rachado). “It is a male 
spirit and harmless, and once came to me” (the speaker) 
‘‘in a dream and invited me to visit its abode.” 

The ‘“ Legion of Demons” or “ Demonic Legion” 
(Bes. “Jin Sa-ribu”) dwell in the earth and feed 
when possible upon human victims. They are as 
tall as the loftiest trees, and measure more than a 
fathom across. They have scarlet eyes, and very 
long black hair, which in the case of males is grown 
down to the waist, but in the case of females falls 
down below their feet (“‘lébeh kaki”). They have 
conical heads, and walk with the greatest swiftness, as 
swiftly, in fact, ‘‘as a fire-ship (z.e. steamer) can sail.” 
As they go, they make a shrill whistling noise, “that 
sounds like shi-i-i-i.”. At the full of the moon their 
bodies are perfectly white, as white, in fact, as a sheet. 

The demon garrotter (Jin Sa-rapat) lives in the 
hills. He is of the size of an ordinary person, but 
carries a small pocket-knife (‘“pisau b’landa”) with 
which he slits the weasand of his victim. 

In addition, there are the Hantu Kémbang Buah 
(“ bagei lanjut”) and the Jin G’rotak, of which nothing 
more than their names is known. 

There is also a strong belief in animal spirits and 
in vegetation spirits of various kinds as well as in 
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spirits of inert objects. As regards vegetation spirits, 
I have seen a fruit-tree (mangostin) decorated with 
palm-leaf festoons which I was told were used in a 
ceremony for promoting the fertility of the tree, and 
there was also, as among the Malays, a strong 
belief in the spirits inhabiting trees yielding gutta 
(Hantu Gétah), eaglewood (Hantu Gharu), and 
camphor (Hantu Kapor), all of which were treated 
ceremonially and surrounded with taboos. 

The “Orang Bunyan” live in swampy places. 
“J” (the speaker) ‘‘once met two of them near 
the Pelkun in the Siak district (Sumatra). They 
wore madder-coloured jackets and flowered skirts of 
the kind called ‘batek’; beautiful women they were, 
both of them, with pale skins, open features, and 
black hair rolled up on their heads, and trimmed with 
a fringe (like that of a bride) over the brows. They 
asked me what I was doing, and I said I was ‘collect- 
ing gutta. They replied, ‘All the gutta here is ours. 
If you collect any, give it to us.’ At this I turned 
back, and when I had gone but two paces, they 
vanished. When I got back, my comrades said, ‘Why 
did you abandon all that gutta?’ So I told them of 
the two women [| had met, and what they said. And 
that night my two comrades died without a trace of 
sickness. Afterwards I met a gutta-tree magician and 
told him my story. So he would try too. He got 
as much as two pikuls and sold it, and had just re- 
turned to get more when his son-in-law died. 

“One of these same ‘Orang Bunyan’ called 
Gaffer Blue-Heron (Bes. ‘ Dato’ Si Puchong’) lives at 
a Sacred Place near Sungei Kroh (close to Sepang), 
and another at a Sacred Place on the way to Labu 
(Bes. ‘K’ramat To’ Kémarong’). Whenever we pass 
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their shrines we have to burn incense there and say, 
‘Grandfather, harass me not, I am your grandson,’ or 
we should be destroyed by their attendants. Each has 
two attendants, an elephant and a tiger, both of whom 
have one of their feet formed like the foot of a man.” 

The Demon (or “Spectre”) Huntsman (Bes. 
‘““Hantu si Buru”) is full ten feet high, and his face is 
very hairy (with beard and whiskers). From nightfall 
onwards at the full of the moon he goes hunting deer 
and pig. He has two hunting dogs, both of them 
small and with reddish fur. One of them, the redder 
of the two, is called Sokong (Mal. “Sukun”), and the 
other Ko’ing (? Mal. “ K’ruing”’). He carries a spear 
with which he stabs people, and its shaft is six cubits 
long, and as big as two hands may grasp (‘“bésar dua 
tangan”). He whistles as he hunts, and his dogs 
go barking “weh, weh!” “Relatives of mine” (ze. 
of the speaker) ‘“ have however repeatedly made friends 
with him. If they want to meet him, they restore to 
its erect position a half-snapped tree-stem. (Any but 
a gutta-tree will do.) At this he appears, and says 
‘What do you want?’ And they reply, ‘I want my 
father.’ To this he answers, ‘I will be a father to 
you ; if ever you are sick, send for me and I will come 
to you.’ This promise he keeps, and when they are 
sick they invoke him, and he comes and cures them 
with his charms.” 

The Spectre Huntsman described above, dangerous 
as he is, corresponds in scarcely anything but name to 
the terrible Demon who is regarded as such a scourge 
to the forest-dwelling Malays in the same district. 

The River Spirit (Bes. “ Hantu Sungei”) haunts 
the sources of the rivers. 

The Demon of fatal Birth-sickness (Bes. ‘Jin 
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Mati Anak,” with which however it has scarcely any 
points in common), is of two kinds. The one which is 
harmless is called Kuwak. It is believed to resemble — 
a dwarf human being, being only three. hand-spans 
high. It has a white body and goes naked, “ barking 
like a deer” (“ ke-e-e-eng ”) in the very dead of night. 
The more dangerous kind has long nails (like claws), 
is covered from head to foot with long bushy hair, and 
goes lolling its long tongue out “like a thirsty dog.” 
Sometimes it enters people’s bodies, and then they go 
mad; at others it enters into water, and no harm is 
done. This demon sprang from a woman who died 
in giving birth to her youngest child. 

Of the Hantu Lang-hwé (Mal. “ lang-suir,” which 
is often associated in Malay mythology with the Mati 
Anak) very little was told me. I learnt, however, that 
it lives in the Pulai-tree, is about the size ofan owl, and 
makes a noise which sounds like ‘‘ kok-kok-kok-kok.” 

Of the Grave Demon (Hantu Kubor) there are 
two kinds. The first enters into the bodies of wild 
beasts, such as deer and tigers. When you see a 
deer or tiger with its head turned round (looking 
backwards), it is because its body has been entered 
by the Grave Demon. 

The other kind, which is called ‘‘ Kémuk,”! has 
a globular body like the fruit of the wax-gourd 
(‘‘kundor”). It is pallid in colour, and chases people at 
sight, rocking itself after them, and making a noise 
which sounds like “ nuh-uh-uh-uh.” When it enters 
people they get ‘‘all abroad” and feverish, and little 
by little it “steals their life.” 

Before leaving this part of the subject I may 
perhaps as well record the fact that among the Besisi, 


1 ? Vaughan-Stevens’ ‘¢ Hantu Dégup.’ 
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it is “pantang” (prohibited) to gather quartz, and 
that the practice if persisted in was believed to cause 
both fever and a swelling of the legs. 


Transmigration of Souls. 


In addition to the foregoing information, I may add 
that the transmigration of souls is also one of their 
religious tenets, and they firmly believe that the souls 
of their deceased Batins now find a resting-place in 
the bodies of tigers, deer, pigs, and crocodiles, ! 

This testimony extends the list of animals into 
which the transmigration is believed to take place 
beyond the limits of mere beasts of prey, and shows 
that the idea is based on more general grounds than 
might otherwise have been supposed. To the fore- 
going list, again, monkeys or apes, the elephant, and 
the rhinoceros should be added. 


The Tiger. 


The Besisi had several names for the tiger, whom 
they used to call “ Taéh” (Tuweh) and “ Malap” as 
well as ‘‘a’a’.” They told me that the tiger had a 
song of its own, and that what it said was: 


Teng wet bong 
Teng wet bong 
Mérutup kapala chuchu ; 


which might almost be translated, on the analogy of 
one of our own nursery rhymes :— 


Fee foh fum ! 
Fee foh fum ! 
Crack goes your head, my grandchild ! 


1 T may mention in this connection 
that I myself well remember being 
shown a grave near Sepang in Selangor 
of which the earth had partly fallen in, 
leaving a hole in the centre of the 
grave or mound out of which I was 


WiO lies EL 


told a wild pig (in which it was implied 
that the deceased’s ghost was embodied) 
was believed to have issued. This 
idea, was I believe, due to the Chinese, 
but it is perhaps worth quoting as a 
local parallel. 

x 
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These lines evidently afforded them considerable 
amusement. They may very possibly be one of their 
own children’s rhymes, in which case they would 
naturally amuse the grown-ups.’ 

The wooden “scapegoat” images of the Besisi 
will be dealt with later (pp. 374, 375). 


Divination (‘‘ bér-sawat”’). 


The most usual form of medium-making among 
the Besisi is the ceremony called “ Séoi,” or more com- 
monly, perhaps, “Sawai” (Mal. “ bér-sawai”); ze. the 
“chanting ” ceremony. ” 

I was once present at a performance of this sort 
near Ayer Itam, in the Kuala Langat district of 
Selangor. The ceremony is performed usually for the 
benefit of sick persons, but there was no sick person in 
this case, and the Besisi informed me that the use of 
the performance was not confined to cases of sickness, 
but that the medium who falls into the trance in such 
cases was able to answer any questions affecting the 
welfare of any individual or individuals for whose 
benefit the ceremony was performed, 

The ceremony took place about an hour after sun- 
down. All lights having been carefully extinguished, 
so that the house was plunged into complete darkness, 
the assembled company, which included women as 
well as men, sitting in a wide circle close to the outer 
walls of the hut, commenced to chant a weird kind 
of incantation, to the accompaniment of bamboo 
‘“‘stampers” (‘ding tengkheng”), which were played 


1 Two more lines about the tiger, of Lit. ‘‘Chawong the elder, is his 
which I could not, however, get the elder brother, Chawong the younger, 
exact meaning, were— his younger brother.” 

‘© Chawong abang, abang-nya, 2 “Séoi,” lit. =to sing or chant (in 


Chawang adik, adik-nya.” Besisi). 
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by performers sitting in their midst. Two of the 
performers, each holding one of these ‘‘stampers” (in 
each of his hands), struck these instruments in rapid 
succession upon the central beam of the house-floor, 
producing thereby a musical rhythm by no means 
unpleasant to listen to. At the same time incense 
(benzoin) was kindled in an improvised brazier of 
coconut-shell. As the incantation (which consisted 
of an invocation to the spirits) proceeded, one of the 
spirits commenced to give evidence of his descent, by 
taking possession of one of the company, who presently 
fell down apparently unconscious. While he was in 
this state (of possession) questions were put to him, 
apparently by anybody desiring to do so. The 
required information having been given, the possessed 
person was restored to consciousness by the inhaled 
smoke of the burning incense, which, I was assured 
by one of the company, will always “restore him 
immediately.” 

I only succeeded in obtaining a portion of the 
words of the incantation, which proved to be a descrip- 
tion of the preparations required for the ceremony. 

I would attempt to translate it, somewhat roughly, 
as follows :— 


PART OF CHARM USED BY BESISI MEDIUMS. 


“Right,” we cry, One, Two, Three, Four ! 
“Right,” we cry, Five, Six, and Seven ! 
Hang up the ivory ear-studs, 

Hang up the leaf-fringed pendants, 

Stretch out the leafy festoons, 

Stretch out the festooned fringes, 

Count up your ‘‘smooth-coat”’ lime-fruit, 
Count up your “‘rough-coat ” lime-fruit, 
Stamp on the leaf-cell’s flooring, 

The flooring of the Balai. 


To the foregoing a few words of explanation 
should perhaps be added. 


1 For this ceremony, cp. pp. 257, ate; 359, zz/ra. 
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The use of the word “right” (Bes. “‘hél” or “‘nahél” 
= true, ratified, or approved, ze. “right!”), together 
with the short numerical formula or category which 
follows, is clearly parallel to the use of the same word 
at a Besisi wedding, described at p. 74, ante. 

The “ivory ear-studs” are ring-shaped decorations 
or nooses made of white (dried) Zcuala-palm leaf, which 
together with long fringed festoons of leafwork, are 
hung about the house by the Jakuns at all their 
religious ceremonies to snare the spirits. 

The words ‘‘stamp (or drum) on the floor,” ete. 
refer to the beating of time by means of the “ding 
tengkheng” or “ quarrelling bamboos” just described. 

The reference to the leaf-cell or leaf-chamber is 
important, owing to the rarity of any such allusion. 
I was however told by the Besisi (independently of this 
statement), that for the purpose of divining a person’s 
sickness the magician often makes a small leaf-chamber 
or cell for himself, called ‘‘ Balei bumbun.” This cell is 
erected close against the walls of the sick person’s 
dwelling, and the magician conceals himself within it 
during the performance of the ceremony in which the 
treatment required for the patient is divined. 

The Malays firmly believe that the performance 
of this ‘“ bérsawai” ceremony (as they call it) on the 
part of these tribes is infinitely more efficacious than 
any ceremony of which their own medicine-men are 
capable. Hence the Besisi kept it a very close secret. 

The following charm is employed by the Besisi 
for exorcising the Demon of Pain, or as they call it, 
Venom (Tawar Bisa’) :— 


CHARM FOR NEUTRALISING VENOM. 


Dishevelled are your locks, O Demon, 
Your spear too, sire, is weak and fragile. 
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Harm you the shoot, I’ll show the Antidote, 
Harm you the leaf, I’ll show the Antidote, 
Cross me, and I’ll display the Antidote, 
Point at me, I’ll display the Antidote, 
Enter, and I’ll display the Antidote, 
Oppress me, I’ll display the Antidote, 
Strike me, and I’ll display the Antidote, 
Harm me, and I’ll snatch forth the Antidote. 
Descend, O Venom ; ascend, O Antidote ! 
It is not I that am skilled in Antidotes 

It is my Masters, the old magicians. 

O Bird men call Chinchili’, bring me 
Wherewith to foil attacking Demons. 

O skilful Master, bring the flour-paste 

To heal this Anguish in the sinews. 


Lnwalling Charm. 


ys: 


The following is one of the so-called “ inwalling’ 
(z.e. prophylactic) charms used by the Besisi (= Mal. 
‘“‘ Péndinding ”). 

SPELL FOR SELF-PROTECTION. 


T@ Krusau! On Batu Putih, on Ladun the lofty, 
I tread the lemon-grass,! the Iron Pestle,? 

To inwall me against foul fiends so many. 

The Seven Hill-crags have I uprooted. 

The long cane’s split ; walk ye o’ the one side, 

O fiends, whilst I walk on the other. 

Comrades, may Light become your rampart, 

Be mine a rampart of thick Darkness. 


CHARM FOR DRIVING OUT DEVILS, 


One, Two, Three, Four, Five, Six, Seven ! 
Be cool, O Fever, cool and frigid, 

In flesh and bones and joints and sinews 
Pluck-forth, expel all Fiends and Devils, 
Be opened, loosed, ye Fiends and Devils, 
Drive forth, I beg, all Fiends and Devils. 
Busu, bring thou the sucking Flour-ball, 
Busu, bring thou the flour-paste Antidote, 
To allay these pangs i’ the flesh and sinews. 
And thou, O Fever, be thou cooléd, 

And all the Fiends and Devils forth-driven 
From out the heart, from out the spirit. 
Busu, bring thou the Tenglang blossom, 
And chant in the leaf-cell, the leaf-chamber. 
Bring, Busu, all these Fiends together, 


1 Doubtless in allusion to the legend 2 This no doubt refers to some 
of the seven magical clumps of citronella _ special geological feature of this partic- 
grass which are believed by the Malays ular crag. There are places so named 
to grow upon the peaks of some of the _in the mountains in other parts of the 
highest mountains in the Peninsula. Peninsula, Cp. p. 344, 2/ra, 2. 4. 
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And drive them forth before your knife-blade 
Unto the Rock that’s called Périmbun, 

And there remain they, at Périmbum ; 

Foul be Périmbum with them ever. 


CHARM AGAINST DEVILS. 


Hong Hang become Foam, 

And Foam become Rock, 

And Rock become Foam ! 

Dash them down, to left and right, 

Dash them to ground, these devils divers, 
Hong Plésé’,1 that from the first wert Plése’, 
The pot’s a-boil, the copper’s boiling, 

And lo, to left and right I brim it, 

I brim it up with devils divers ! 


The following charm is used by the Besisi for 
exorcising the Spectre Huntsman (v. p. 303, ave), an 
Oriental counterpart of the “Wild Huntsman” of 
the Harz mountains, so familiar to us in European 
literature :— 


CHARM AGAINST THE SPECTRE HUNTSMAN. 


Headlong I fly to seize a peeling-knife 
Wherewith to peel yon hairy betel-nut. 

I’ve drawn my sword and walked the tree-trunk, 
And sharpened me seven stakes of bamboo 

To pierce thy chin, O Spectre Huntsman ! 
Avaunt to the left, avaunt to the right hand ! 
Avaunt, avaunt, thou Spectre Huntsman ! 


Love-charms. 


The Besisi have two or three very famous love- 
charms, which are, however, sometimes confused in 
native accounts. The first of these, the “ Buluh Pér- 
indu” (Bes. “ding dioi”?) is described as a kind of 
dwarf bamboo, which grows, like its no less famous 
rivals the “ Chinduai” and ‘‘Chingkwoi,” on the steepest 
and most inaccessible mountain peaks. 

It is said that? in former days the members of the 
travelling theatrical troupes, still a feature of the 


1 The Plésé’ (=Mal. ‘* Pélésit”) is sucks the blood from its victim’s 
also called Pemprat by the Besisi, who body, 
describe it as a kind of vampire, which 2 Skeat, Sed. Journ. v. 379, 380. ; . 
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Peninsula, were in the habit of obtaining from the 
Jakun some minute splinters or slivers of this plant, 
and of slipping them in between their teeth, in the 
belief that this would render their voices irresistibly 
melodious ; when successful they kept all their hearers 
at their mercy, and made use of their power to extort 
anything and everything that took their fancy. Hence 
in some parts of the Peninsula the mere possession of 
a splinter of the “ Yearning Bamboo” was formerly 
an offence punishable by death. 

The Chingkwoi, which may or may not be identi- 
fiable with the Chinduai, is a fragrant rootlet about a 
palm’s-breadth long, which has minute efflorescences 
and fine threads about it, and is said to possess a 
more delicate and refined fragrance than any other 
flower in the world. The most widely accepted ver- 
sion of the story says that it grows underneath the 
ledge of an overhanging crag on the top of one of the 
mountains in Ulu Klang (near the sources of the 
Klang river), and that a Jakun when he wishes to 
obtain it has to ascend this hill and there build a 
shelter wherein to keep his fast beneath the crag 
until a kite, which builds upon the crag and uses the 
Chinduai as medicine for its young, drops a piece of 
the plant in flying over him. I have in my possession 
two minute rootlets which purport to have belonged 


1 According to Campbell, the Chin- ‘* Chop not at the ‘ Télang’ Bamboo, 


duai is also reported to grow in the 
interior of Malacca, but is not equal to 
the Chingkwoi. 

According to another account, it is 
the Chingkwoi which grows upon a crag 
called Batu Lalau in Ulu Klang. It 
is described, like the Chinduai, as a 
root about a palm’s-breadth long, with 
fine threads about it. 

A local quatrain of the Selangor 
Malays ran as follows :— 


If you chop at it, its splinters will 
strike you. 

Set not your foot upon the Klang 
mountains, 

If you do so, their love-charm (lit. 
yearning) will strike you.” 


The story reminds us of old English 
legends of the cinnamon, a plant of 
wonderful virtues got from the nest of 
the phoenix. 
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to the Yearning Bamboo and the Chinduai respectively. 
Unfortunately they cannot be identified, as they pos- 
sess no leaves or stem, but it is noteworthy that one 
of them at least answers to the description which is 
given above, and a faint and indescribable perfume 
always seems to arise whenever the bamboo receptacle 
wherein they are kept is opened. In any case, the 
Chinduai of Ulu Klang has a wide reputation as the 
rarest and most potent love-charm known in the 
Peninsula. It is usually carried in a pouch attached 
to the girdle. 


Bestst Traditions—Si Nrbong. 


One of the most remarkable of the legends told 
by the Besisi, though unfortunately I could not succeed 
in getting anything like a perfect version of it, was 
the following story of Si Nibong, which, from what I 
was told by the narrator, an old Besisi man, was 
founded upon a story known to the Blandas.’ 

The story relates to a Jakun chief named Si 
Nibong, (or ‘“ Nibong-palm ”),? who lived apparently 
in a house constructed entirely of materials obtained 
from the palm after which he was named.’ This house 
was described as being situate at or near the village 
and holding of his overlord, Busu Baba’ (Mal. “ Baba,” __ 
the youngest born), who was described to me as having & 


been in former days the greatest chief of all the Jakun ~ 


1 As the story is incomplete, I only 
propose to give here a short sketch of 
the several portions, but a completer 
version will be found in the Ap- 
pendix. 

2 A Sungei Ujong Malay informed 
me that in a Malay version of the same 
story there were three brothers called 
Pédang Salei, or the ‘Single Sword- 
blade,” Sa-béntak Alang (?), and Sama- 


yang Nibong, or the ‘‘ Nibong - palm 
Flower - spathe,” who. lived at Ulu 
Chembong in Rembau, and that the 
‘ancient Jukrah ” here mentioned lived 
on Gunong Berembun, near an estate 
of Mr. T. H. Hill. 

3 The posts, thatch, and flooring of 
the house were all to be of nibong, 
and it was constructed by Jakuns at 
the order, apparently, of Busu Baba’. 
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chiefs of Johor. The village in question, with its seven 
betel-palms, seven betel-vine props, and betel scissors 
made from a mouse-deer’s eye-teeth,! was deserted, it 
would appear, in consequence of certain incidents 
related in the tale. At the opening of the story 
Nibong-palm’s younger brother, Bujang Semangan, 
is represented as urging him to don his best apparel, 
in order to pay a visit to the house “ of certain people,” 
the reference being to an “ aged Jukrah,” the father of 
two princesses, one of whom Nibong-palm at the time 


evidently desired to marry. 


Before he sets out on 


the journey, however, he has to make an inspection 
of the ‘“ Five Times ’—in other words, he must divine, 
by astrological means, the most propitious moment 
for his departure. This performance is, it may be 
presumed, satisfactorily completed, and he afterwards 
completes his attire, amongst which prominently figures 

a head-cloth of the finest silk, the value of which is 
expressly stated to be one hundred and ninety-five 
dollars,” as well as a sword called ‘““Sweeper of the 
Courtyard” (because he wore it trailing on the 
ground), and a kris or dagger called “Sweeper of 

» River-reaches” (because it was stuck in the belt at 
his side). The journey is then described, and half- 
way they meet with the two sister princesses, Princess 
%, Tepong (or “Rice-flour”) and Princess Adah (the 
_. aged Jukrah’s daughters), who are being escorted by 
the Mantri (a minor chief) on their way to the house 


of the aged Jukrah. 


1 The regalia (‘‘kabésaran”) of 
Jelebu is said to have been first de- 
rived from an old Jakun chief, and to 
consist of the eye-tooth of a mouse- 
deer (‘‘taring plandok”), together 
with several other magico - mystical 
objects, a list of which will be found 


~~ 


at p. 291, ante. 

2 This number points doubtless to 
Malay influences. 

3 The first of these reasons is clear 
enough; the second is one that was 
also given me, but is not so ob- 
vious. 
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The party now arrives at a place where there are 
five cross-roads,! one of which leads to the Garden of 
Flowers, and another to the Island of Fruit (the Jakun 
Paradise). Opposite the house of the aged Jukrah 
they find two different species of lime-trees growing, 
and “by the hot ashes lies a savage dog,” which for 
the time (like the dog on the road to Paradise) effec- 
tually bars further progress.” They escape from their 
dilemma, however, by requesting the Mantri to give 
them some “medicine” to harden the skin of their 
hands, by which means they think to grasp the glow- 
ing embers, and throw them at the dog so as to drive 
itaway. Their request is granted, the Mantri pro- 
viding them with certain stones called ‘“dew-stones” 
(probably hail, which is occasionally, though rarely, 
seen in the country), by using which they are able to 
pick up the embers and dispose of their adversary. 

In this way they get to the house of the ‘ancient 
Jukrah” and sleep there, Nibong-palm pairing off with 


Princess Rice-flour, and Bujang Simangan presumably 


with Princess Rice-flour’s younger sister. 
Next morning, however, desolation reigns supreme, 


1 In the usual version there are only 
two, or at the most three, cross-roads, 
and it would be interesting to ascertain 
whither these five roads were supposed 
to lead. Moreover, the first part of 
the road takes the form of a bridge or 
fallen log, which is said to be called 
Batang Kélandan. 

I may add that this reference to the 
Garden (lit. compound) of Flowers 
occurs elsewhere, and may point to 
some further subdivisions of the Jakun 
‘*Eden,” as in some Irish myths— 
the ‘Island of Fruits,” ‘‘Island of 
Flowers,” etc., of Tennyson’s poem, 
the ‘‘ Vogage of Maeldune.” 

2 There appears to be an allusion 
here to the dog which is believed to 
sit at the parting of the ways lead- 


ing to the Island of Fruits and the 
Island of Flowers; it shows the way 
to the souls of the pious (‘‘kramat ”), 
but bites the wicked, who in trying 
to escape from it fall into the boiling 
water in the great copper beneath 
and are killed (according to some 
accounts). I was told by a Malay 
who knew the Besisi remarkably well, 
that on this account, whenever one of 
their dogs dies, they wrap him in a 
shroud and bury him in a grave like a 
human being, and also that when 
people are dying all their dogs are 
collected and brought close to the sick 
man, and are requested to assist him 
to recover. Ihave not, however, had 
any chance either of confirming this or 
otherwise. 
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for in the early morning “ Big Brother Nibong” is 
found to have stolen away from his lady-love during 
the night, and to have sailed away for ever, directing 
his course towards the Sea of the Burning Island. 
The reason for this sudden desertion is not given, and 
this is perhaps the most obscure part of the story, but 
on his way the faithless lover suffers shipwreck, his 
vessel going aground on “the island of Kédong,! which 
is off the sea of Pahang.” Like Dido, the princess 
is “left lamenting,” and the tears she sheds are “as 
big as the stones that support the cooking-pot.” 


An Upas-tree Legend. 


In the Labu district (Selangor) I came across a 
form of the upas-tree legend now long regarded as a 
typically daring attempt to “gull” the home-staying 
Briton.” There were once two Jakun chiefs or Batins, 
one of whom (Batin Gomok) was called the ‘“ One- 
Cocopalm Chief,” and the other (Batin Mahabut) the 
“One-Betelpalm Chief.” The former took his name 
from a solitary coconut palm, which is still alleged to 
grow in the depths of the forest on Bukit Galah (or 
Boatpole Hill). It is described as possessing a 
black stem, and its fruit is poisonous; indeed, it is 
believed to exhale so poisonous an effluvium as to 
kill every green thing that grows within a radius 
of ten yards around it. Its nuts are so plentiful 
and look so tempting that on one occasion a Jakun 
persisted in eating one of them, in spite of all the 
remonstrances of his friends, the result being that 


1? «Pp, Kéban” or ‘‘ Kaban,” just 
off the Endau. 

2 The Upas-tree Legend has ranked 
so long with the Sea-serpent and the 
Giant Gooseberry that I feel it is 


almost sacrilege to suggest that it may 
possess some germ of foundation in 
native experience; see above, and 
vol, i. p. 263, for instance. 
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before he had gone ten yards from the tree he dropped 
down dead. There can be no doubt that the other 
chief (Mahabut) derived his name from this same — 
legend, but unfortunately I was unable to obtain 
further information, except that his full name was 
Batin Mahabut, and that he was still living (in 1895). 
He had resided all by himself on Bukit Nuang, ever 
since Batin Banggai abandoned it for Sepang Kechil. 
I may add that this legend came to me through a 
Besisi source, and that for want of other evidence I 
have classed it as a Besisi tradition. 


Besist Tradition of early Migrations. 


The following tradition of the early history of the 
Besisi was taken down by me from a young Jakun 
who was credited with knowing all the traditions of 
his tribe, though this knowledge, on being put to the 
test, did not carry him very far :— 

“We came from a land at the edge of the sky, 
in the country where the sun comes to life (‘ mata- 
hari hidup’), beyond the country of Siam, at a dis- 
tance of more than a man’s lifetime (‘mati balik 
hidup’). Thence we went south till we reached 
Johor, whence, however, we returned hither again, 
through fear of a cruel Malay Raja. At the 
edge of the sky (‘tépi langit’) stood one of our 
ancestors, who was a great giant, and whose duty 
it was, by order of Tuhan Allah, to guard the pillars 
of the sky (‘tongkat langit’)’ By way of food 
he devoured the clouds which kept falling down- 
wards at the edge of the sky, cutting off the over- 


? But ‘“tongkat langit” (Z¢. pillar dialects also the name for the sun itself, 
or prop of heaven) isin many of these _ possibly through some popular confusion, 
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hanging “sprouts” with his knife! In those days we 
were taller than we are now, and slept in caves of the 
rocks, The country then was a plain and was called 
Padang Masah ;? it had no grass or trees growing on 
it, as no rain fell there and it contained no rivers. 
In this country there lived besides the Head or 
‘Prophet’ of our own Religion (Nabi Mélaikat), the 
‘prophets’ (Nabi) respectively of the White Man, 
the Chinese, the Indian, and the Malay, but this 
was a very long time before Mohammed, and even 
before the founding of Mecca. In the sky there 
were then to be seen no less than seven suns, 
seven moons, seven stars, and seven rainbows, but 
the seven rainbows were only the seven snake-souls 
of the serpent called Naga Mélaikat. This snake 
lies there with his head reaching to the gate of 
Heaven. There too were seven birds of the kind 
called Roc (‘géruda’), and a solitary elephant of 
immense size. This latter, however, was not really 
alive, but only an elephant-soul. 

‘The plain itself did not resemble earth, but shone 
like silver.» The ‘prophets’ of the different races 
could, in those days, still understand something of each 
other’s language, and they all called the earth ‘ ménia.’ 
The ‘prophets’ who got on best together were those 
of the White Man, the Malay, and the Jakun; the 
White Man’s ‘prophet’ (Nabi Isa) was the elder 
brother of the ‘prophet’ of the Jakun (Nabi Mélaikat) 
and protected him accordingly as his younger brother. 
The Malays were sea-folk and came overseas from 
Rim and Stambul, Sham (z.e. Syria), and Mecca! 


1 Cp. the Mantra tradition given to Mohammedan tradition, is the new 
below, p. 319, which shows it to be a earth that is to be after the day 


‘¢ Last-Day belief.” . of judgment. , 
2 Padang Masah. This, according % ? Oneof the salt plains of Central Asia. 
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“The next place we came to was Padang Berimbun 
(=P. Bérambun, ‘the plain of dew’), where the surface 
of the earth was covered with deep dew, which was 
bitterly cold. Here also we slept in caves of the 
rocks. Next we reached the mountains of Kelun- 
tong (which were very near the sky, and had no 
trees or grass growing on them). Here there were 
the souls of a sheep, a saddle-pony, and a ‘gajah 
mena,’! as well as the dragon whose head lay at the 
gate of Heaven and whose tail reached to Keluntong, 
a distance of about ten years’ journey, reckoning like 
a Malay. All these animals had seven souls shaped 
like themselves (Mal. ‘tujoh sémangat’). From the 
mountains of Keluntong we next proceeded to the hills 
of Kelantan and thence to the hills of the Giants 
(Gunong Gasi-gasi), the Seven Hills (Gunong Mentu- 
joh), Bukit Saguntong Guntang, Ulu Pahang, and 
finally Johor. And in Johor we first encountered the 
Malays. 

“The titles of our chiefs (Batin, Jinang, Jukrah) 
were first given among the seven hills (Gunong Mentu- 
joh) which lie beyond the country of Siam. Before 
we came to Johor we passed Ayer Tawar, and there 
a Raja called Lumba-Lumba Putih (‘The White 
Dolphin’), who came from Pagar Ruyong, drove out 
our Batin Siamang Putih® (‘The White Ape’); 
wherefore our chief fled to Sungei Ujong, and there 
his daughter married and became the mother of the 
Toh Klana of Sungei Ujong. 

“From Sungei Ujong we continued our journey 
to Selangor, where we then settled and have ever 
since that time remained. 


1 Lit. a sea-elephant or leviathan. than Penghulu, and still used in Sri 
2 “White Ape” is the title of an Menanti and Negri Sembilan, So, 
officer of the Sultan, of lower rank too, probably was ‘* White Dolphin.” 
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“Our language and customs have not changed 
much since we arrived here, but the Malay Peninsula 
has greatly altered, the straits extending in old days 
as far inland as Ulu Klang; Bukit Galah and Bukit 
Menuwang were both formerly on the sea-coast, and 
the former took its name from a post to which a 
Chinaman, named Si Pakong, made fast his boat 
during a storm which occurred on his way to Riau. 
At the same time there was dry land where the 
straits are now.” 


MANTRA. 
Beliefs concerning Natural Phenomena. 


The Mantra have not, to any great extent, acquired 
any of the Malayan ideas respecting the form of the 
earth, motion of the sun, etc. The dark spots in the 
moon they believe to be a tree, beneath which sits 
the Moon-man, Moyang Bertang, who is the enemy 
of mankind, and who is constantly knotting strings 
together to make nooses wherewith to catch them, the 
only reason for his not succeeding in doing so being 
the fact that some pitying mice are no less diligently 
employed in biting through the strings.1 They do not 
know how or whence the winds arise, but believe that 
through their incantations tempests are made to sub- 
side. They do not, like the Malays and Chinese, 
believe that eclipses are caused by the attempt of a 
dragon to swallow the sun or the moon, as the case 
may be, but, like some of the Polynesians, that an 
evil spirit is devouring or destroying it. Many of 
them, however, have a different notion. They 
believe the sky to be a great pot suspended over the 
earth by a string. The earth around its foot or edge 


1 Cp. Malay Magic, p. 13. This is properly a ‘‘ Last-Day ” belief. 
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(“kaki langit”), is constantly sending up sprouts 
which would join the sky and entirely close it in over 
us if an old man did not cut and eat them. On the 
other hand, should the string by which the pot is sus- 
pended break, everything on the surface of the globe 
would be crushed." The sun is a woman who is tied 
by a string which her lord is always pulling. The 
moon is another woman who is named Kundui?® and 
is the wife of Moyang Bertang,* who dwells in the 
moon and is the maker of the nooses for snaring man- 
kind. The stars are the children of the moon, and 
the sun had formerly as many. But since they feared 
that mankind could not support so much brightness and 
heat, they each agreed to devour their children. The 
moon, however, instead of eating her stars, hid them 
from the sight of the sun, who, believing them to be all 
devoured, ate up her own.’ No sooner had she done 
so, however, than the moon brought her own family 
out of their hiding-places, and the sun on seeing them 
was filled with despair and rage, and gave chase to 
the moon in order to kill her. This chase has con- 
tinued ever since, the sun sometimes succeeding in 
getting near enough to the moon to be able to bite 
her, and thus causing an eclipse. The moon still 
hides all her children during the day when her 
pursuer is near, and only brings them out at night 
when she is distant.° 

From another source we learn that, according to 


1 Cp. Malay Magic, p. 13. 
2 For the ‘‘sun-rope myth” among 


3 = Besisi ‘‘Gendui,” ze. “*Granny.” 
4 Doubtless the same as Mer- 


the Maori, v. 7. L./. vi. 106; and 
Gill, Myths and Songs, p. 62. For 
an analogous myth among the Bella 
Coola, v. Orig. Mitt. der kel. Mus. zu 
Berlin, 1886, p. 170; cp. Tylor, 
Early Hist. p. 350. 


tang. 

5 Identically the same myth is 
found among the Hos and Uraons of 
Chota Nagpore (Latham, ii. 422; 
Trtbner’s Record, 1889, p. 75). 

8 7.1. A. vols i. pp. 284, 285. 
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an old belief of the Mantra, the sun was once sur- 
rounded by an army of stones, and when it had eaten 
them up, it took to pursuing the moon, which conceals 
its children from the sun, but during eclipses runs the 
risk of being bitten by it. 

To this we may add that both fogs and clouds are 
the sweat of the sea at flood-tide.’ 


The Future World. 


Unlike the Benua of Johor, who apparently have 
no belief in the existence of the soul after death, 
the Mantra possess a peculiarly positive faith in 
another world. The sémangat, or in other words the 
soul (z.e. the unsubstantial but sensible body which 
is permeated by the spirit, and which, according to 
some informants, may be preyed upon by demons), 
leaves the gross earthly body at death, and is carried 
by Bayang Lasa,’? through the air to a place called 
Ngangnari* or Pulau Buah (Fruit Island), which lies 
far away in the region of the setting sun. There the 
souls (sémangat) of all the dead dwell together in 
constant harmony and enjoyment, for the great island 
is full of trees, of which there are none that do not 
bear pleasant fruits. There, too, the souls marry and 
have children, as in the present world, but pain, dis- 
ease, and death are unknown.’ The souls of men 
who have died a bloody death do not, however, go to 
Pulau Buah, but to a place called Tanah; Merah (Red 
Land), which is a desolate place and barren, and 


1 Ausland, 1873, Pp. 534- on p. 322, z/ra, and perhaps cp. 
2 7.1. A. vol. i. p. 283. Vaughan - Stevens’ ‘‘Tingha Howi” 
3 Cp. Besisi Nenek Kabayan or  (szc, ?**Téngah Hari” or ‘‘ Noon”), 
Nenek ’Bayen, the Man (or rather for which see pp. 239, 240, ante. 
‘*ancestor”’) in the Moon. Oe MELA Ol tugs pee PPame a2 Si", 
4 Probably the same as ‘‘Nyayek,” 326% 
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thence the souls that inhabit it repair to the Fruit 
Island to procure their food.* 


The Mantra Deities and Demons. 


The traditions of the Mantra (collected by Hervey) 
give Tuhan Dibawah, or the “Lord of the Under- 
world,” as the name of the creator of the earth. His 
dwelling is, in fact, deneath the earth, and even 
below the “Land of Nyayek” (Tanah Nyayek),’ 
which represents the underworld, and by his power 
he (Tuhan Dibawah) supports everything above him. 

The first two men belonging to the human race 
were Poyang Mertang and B’lo (or Bélo) his brother, 
and the former had so many children that he com- 
plained to their creator, who turned half of them 
into trees. Later on, at B’lo’s suggestion, when this 
proved too mild a measure, Tuhan Dibawah institutes 
Death, to give some relief to overcrowded humanity. 

Borie says the Mantra recognise a Supreme God 
(Tuhan Allah), at whose command Raja Brahil [z.e. 
‘“Gabriel”’] created all living things, God himself 
creating the firmament. They have also a “day 
of judgment” belief, yet their religion is mainly 
Shamanistic. 

All diseases are believed to be caused either by 
spirits * or by the spells of men. Amongst the spirits 
or demons of disease (‘‘ Hantu Pényakit”) the most 
powerful are the Hantu Hamoran, Barah Sisip demon, 
and Barah Térkilir demon.’ These demons are those 


1 Jt is the slatz, not the slayer, * It would be more correct to say 
who is excluded from Ngangnari; for that all Diseases are believed to de 
the pagan Mantra have no belief in Spirits. 
future rewards and punishments. ®° The Malay phrase “ barah sisip” 

2 Cp. p. 321, ante. means an ‘‘abscess under the ribs,” 

3 Misc. Ess. rel. Indo-China, sec. and ‘“‘bara térkilir” external ulcers 
ser. vol, i. pp. 298-301. (which spread over the surface). 
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that cause the greatest mortality. The Smallpox 
Demon (Hantu Ka-tumbohan) is held in such dread 
that the Mantra have a repugnance even to mention- 
ing it by name. The Swelling Demon (Hantu 
Kémbong) haunts the abodes of men whom it afflicts 
with pains in the stomach and the head. The “ Crav- 
ing Disease” (Mal. “ Kémpunan”) causes pains and 
accidents to persons who have had a desire to eat of 
any particular article of food, and have not been able 
to get it. The Hantu Sa-buru,’ or Demon Hunts- 
man, dwells in lakes and river-pools. His body is 
black, and he has three dogs named Sokom, or 
Black-mouth. When any one of these dogs passes a 
hut, the inmates make a great noise, by beating 
pieces of wood together, to frighten him away, and 
the children are caught up and held tightly by their 
elders.” This Demon Huntsman causes his dogs to 
chase men in the forest, and, if the victims are run 
down, drinks their blood. At the upper extremity 
(‘“ulu”) of every stream dwells the Lofty Demon 
(Hantu Tinggi). In the ground lives the Hantu 
Kamang who causes inflammation and swellings both 
in the hands and feet, so as to deprive his victims of 
the power of locomotion. The Hantu Dondong 
resides in caves and the crevices of rocks, and kills 
dogs and wild hogs with the blowpipe, in order to 
drink their blood. The Hantu Penyadin® is a Water 
Demon, with the head of a dog and the mouth of a 
crocodile. It sucks blood from the thumbs and big 
toes of human beings, thus causing death. From 


1 This = V.-St.’s Hantu Saburu, a night-bird named Berek - berek. 


though he (V.-St.) ‘‘was not told about | Whenever it is seen near a house as 
his dogs” (V. B. G. A. xxviii. 307). much noise as possible is made, 
3 Sic, ? **Pénjadian” or Protean 


2 The Malays have a similar belief. 
But with them Sokom is preceded by Demon of the Malays. 
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the time when it first leaves its watery abode, it 
wanders about incessantly in search of food, until it is 
at length satiated, when it returns home.’ The Wood 
Demons (Hantu Kayu) frequent every species of 
tree, and afflict men with diseases. Some trees are 
specially noted for the malignity of their demons. 
The Hantu Dago’? haunts graves, and assumes the 
shape of deer, and whenever any one happens to pass, 
it calls to them. When a person is wounded, the 
Hantu Pari fastens upon the wound and sucks the 
blood, and this is the cause of the blood’s flowing. 
Amongst the other demons are the Hantu Chika, 
(who produces yet more excruciating pains in the 
abdomen than the Hantu Kémbong), the Hantu Jimoi,’ 
Hantu Salar, and Hantu Swen.* To enumerate the 
remainder of the demons would be merely to convert 
the name of every species of disease known to the 
Mantra into that of a demon or Hantu. If any new 
disease appeared, it would be ascribed to a demon 
bearing the same name.” 

The Malayan demons called “ P’leset,” “ Polong,” 
“Bajang,” ‘ Pontianak,” and Penanggalan,” are not 
demons among the Mantra, although the latter, from 
intercourse with the Malays, are in many cases 
acquainted with their names and attributes.® 


Animal Belefs. 


The tigers are the slaves of the magician or 
Poyang. Although the Mantra believe in this, as well 
as in the immortality of tigers, they nevertheless do 


1 fI. A. vol. i. p. 307. Vaughan-Stevens, p. 246, ante. 

2 = Vaughan - Steven’s ‘* Hantu 4 Sic, 2° Sawen” (Mal. ‘‘sawan 2). 
Degup,” wide Vaughan-Stevens in convulsions. 
V. B. G. A. xxviii, 307. 8 J [oA vol. ip. 308: 


3 Probably the *‘ Hantu Jémoi,” cp. 6 [bid. p. 330%. 
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not scruple to kill and eat the cubs whenever they 
find them.’ 

From Father Borie, Cameron learnt that the 
Jakun (by whom M. Borie probably means the 
Mantra) have a fixed and singular superstition con- 
cerning tigers, ninety-nine men out of every hundred 
believing it, even in the face of their Christian teach- 
ing. They believe that a tiger in their paths is 
invariably a human being, who having sold himself 
to the Evil Spirit, assumes by sorcery the shape of 
the beast to execute his vengeance or malignity. 
They assert that invariably before a tiger is met, a 
man has been or might have been seen to disappear 
in the direction from which the animal springs.’ 


Omens. 


Much attention is paid to omens when a new 
clearing is to be made, and charms are used for the 
expulsion of evil spirits. The head of the family cut 
a little of the new rice and after the feast of the 
“New Year's Day of Rice” each of the guests 
received a little to take home.’ 


fligh Places of the Mantra. 


We now'come to the sacred or “high places” of 
the Mantra, concerning which we are told in an 
account from Logan, that there is a famous Wishing 
Rock in Klang called Batu Tre, to which the Mantra 
have, from time immemorial, been in the habit of 
resorting. A person going there must not carry fire 


1 Logan in /. Z, A. vol. i. p. 277. 
2 Cameron, Our Tropical Possessions, p. 394- 3 Cp. supra, vol. i. p. 365 59. 
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with him, because if a spark should fall upon the rock 
it would immediately take fire and be consumed. 

On the rock grows a flower called ‘“chingkwi” 
(ste, ? “chingkui”), which is not found elsewhere, 
and can only be gathered by women. Whoever 
possesses even a little of this plant acquires great 
power, since if a woman, she is followed by men, 
and if a man, by women. It is carried in a small 
bamboo vessel, which is kept in the ear lobe or 
fastened by a string round the waist. If any person 
wishes to obtain a portion he must sleep with the 
woman who has it, and take it by stealth, and in 
the morning he must place eight or ten silver rings 
upon her fingers. When she awakes and sees the 
rings, she knows that the flower is lost beyond 
recovery. If the flower be carried to sea, its virtue is 
lost. It is much sought after by the Malays, who are 
greatly addicted to the use of aphrodisiac charms and 
substances.’ 

There is also a Wishing Place on the summit of 
Gunong Berembun, which is much resorted to by 
the Mantra in the neighbourhood. Other mountain 
summits are also Wishing Places, because each has 
its good spirit. When a person goes to a Wishing 
Place he carries with him a couple of white fowls, and 
samples of various articles of food in use. The latter 
he places in a sort of flat tray or basket? made of 
rattan, which he either suspends from a tree or places 
on the highest peak of the summit. He then kills 
one of the fowls and deposits it in the tray, setting the 
other free. He next silently addresses to the spirit 
of the mountain the wishes that he has most at heart. 


L/S A svOLEl-a pees tO, 
* The ‘‘anchak” or sacrificial tray of the Malays (see Malay Magic, p. 414). 
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This done, he prepares and eats a meal upon the 
spot. If what he has desired at the Wishing Place 
does not come to pass, he revisits it a second and 
even a third time; after which, if his wish still remains 
ungratified, it is considered that the spirit is not 
favourable to the wisher, and he therefore repairs to 
another mountain.’ 


The Mantra Magicians. 


The magicians (Poyangs), and a few others only, 
have the power of afflicting and destroying men by 
spells. These latter are of various kinds, and operate 
in different ways, in some cases rapidly, and in others 
slowly. The most noted form of these is the Tuju 
or Pointing Ceremony.” The magician first takes a 
little wax that has been found in an abandoned bees’- 
nest (‘ Lilin sambang”), and after muttering a spell 
Over it awaits his opportunity to perform the ceremony 
(‘‘ménuju”), because to ensure its success he must not 
only be able to see his intended victim, however 
distant, but there must be a strong wind blowing in 
the direction of the latter’s residence. When such a 
wind arises, the magician takes the wax, places a 
vessel of water, with a lighted candle or two, before 
him, mutters an incantation and fixes his eyes intently 
on the water [until he discerns therein the image of 
his victim], after which he throws the wax into the air, 
and the wind instantaneously transports it to the 
victim, who feels as if he were struck by something. 
Sickness follows, which is either prolonged or induces 
speedy death, according tothe exigency of the spell. 

But it is not upon every one that the spell will 


1 7, 7. A. vol. i. pp. 319, 320. Cp. on Logan’s account, to which it refers. 
Misc. Ess. rel. Indo-China, sec. ser. 2Mal. “tuju,” “ ménuju,” literally, 
vol. i. p. 301, which is clearly based to ‘* point.” 
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operate. Many persons, by supernatural skill, or by 
counter-spells or charms, surround themselves with an 
invisible fence or wall, which not only renders the 
spell inoperative, but even prevents the magician from 
seeing their image in the water. The use of invoca- 
tions and charms of this and other kinds to avert evils 
and counteract evil powers, both natural and super- 
natural, to nullify incantations, to inflict maladies and 
calamities, and to excite love and regard, is common. 
The first kind of these invocations consist, in general, 
of “ Inwalling ” charms (Mal. “ péndinding ”), called by 
the Malays “ Do‘a péndinding,” or Inwalling prayers’— 
from the Malay ‘“dinding,” a wall—which must be 
repeated seven times at sunrise and seven times at 
sunset. Examples of these charms as used for pro- 
tection against the maleficence of various enemies are 
given below.’ 


Forms of Dtsease, Medicines, Drugs, Amulets, etc. 


The fatal diseases most prevalent among the 
Mantra are sickness from “pointing” (‘sakit mati 
di-tuju orang”’), sickness from unsatisfied “cravings” 
(“‘sakit punan”), sickness from ‘ barah sisip,” and 
sickness from “ barah térkilir” (two kinds of abscess). 

Mineral medicines are unknown, and the only 
animal substance used as a remedy is the oil of the 
boa-constrictor.® 

Amulets are much used. They are composed of 
pieces of turmeric (“ kunyit ”) or “ bunglei,” and other 
substances which are strung on a shred of artocarpus 
(“trap”) bark, and worn round the neck, wrists, or 


I The proper meaning is ‘‘ the in- 2 J.T. A. vol. i. pp. 308, 309. Cp. 
walling invocation or charm.” Borie, Zc. 3 [bid. p. 330%. 
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waist. They are regarded as prophylactics against 
demons, bad winds, and generally against all kinds of 
evils. 

There are also spells which are believed to have 
the power of rendering the person who uses them 
invulnerable, though the fortunate possessors are 
careful not to impart them to others. There were 
(in 1847) several men amongst the Mantra, e.g. Luit 
at Semunyih, Pre at Beranang, Hambang at Lobo, 
the Batin at Klang, Tongging at Semantan, the 
Penghulu at Jibba, Kaka and Mempis at Pengawal, 
who were reputed to be “invulnerable.” ? 

The following are specimens of actual spells used 
by Mantra magicians :— 


(1) INWALLING SPELL. 


Hone ! O Horn, Shoot of Iron, offering of the wise to the forest in solitude.® 
I am walled round with rock, I recline walled round by the earth with 


my face downwards. 
Sélaguri plant. 


eyes of him who looks at me. 
render me invisible to all enemies, opponents, and assailants. 


Tear off the husk within. 


Cover me, O Air; may my enemies be ever as the 


Hang a thick mist before the 


Come, thick mist, the concealer, and 
Thou 


that art the true and holy instructor, descend, and pray that I may touch, 


1 7.2, A. vol. i. p. 319. S&émunyih 
and Béranang are in the Ulu Langat 
district ; Lobo may be for Labu or for 
Lubok Batu, the old Malay name of 


Sepang. Klang and Sémantan are 
well known. There are no Mantra in 
Selangor. 


2 Logan here remarks: ‘‘ Hong/ 
no Malay can explain the meaning of 
this word, further than that it is used 
in original Malayan invocations in the 
same way as the Arabic Szsyzl/ah in 
the modern or modified ones. It is 
deemed a very unhallowed word, of 
great power, and so pfanas (hot), that if 
any man uses a Hong invocation three 
times nothing that he undertakes for 
himself will succeed, and he will live 
powerful and miserable, able to afflict 
or assist others, unable to help himself, 
It appears to be considered as a recog- 
nition of an Essence or First Principle 


beyond God, and an appeal to it for 
power which God has not granted to 
man. It is used in Javanese invoca- 
tions, and a Javanese explains it to 
mean Embryo of Being, Primeval 
Essence, so that Sir T. Raffles’s con- 
jecture that it is the Hindu Om (Aum) 
is probably correct.” —Aistory of Java, 
vol, ii. p. 369. 

Horn. Chula (instead of tandok) 
is the name given to hard horns or 
horn-like parts of animals, believed to 
possess magical or medicinal properties. 
The Malays cannot affix any definite 
meaning to the first two lines. Instead 
of the rendering given above a better 
one would perhaps be ‘‘ (magical) science 
for protection when alone in the forest,” 
or ‘*to make the offerer alone as when 
surrounded by a forest.” [The latter 
is probably correct.}—/. Z A. vol. i. 


p- 309. 
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by the invocation of invisibility, all the eyes of my enemies, opponents, 
and assailants. 


(2) INWALLING SPELL. 


Ho, Iron, thou that art named Pisamin. I dwell within a fence of Angels, 
eleven on my left. I dwell within a fence of Angels, eleven on my right. 
I dwell within a fence of Angels, eleven behind me. I dwell within a 
fence of Angels, eleven before me. If Muhammad be oppressed, then will 
I be oppressed. If the sun, moon, and stars, be not oppressed, may I 
not be oppressed either. And if earth and heaven be not oppressed, may 
I not be oppressed either. If the corpse within the grave be oppressed, 
may I be oppressed also [but not otherwise], by virtue of the granting of 
the prayer of my religious. instructor. Grant it, Muhammad! Grant it, 
royal Prophet of God! and grant, too, that by virtue of my using the 
prayer of a thousand lives, I may not be oppressed at all by anything that 
breathes within this world.! 


Charms to gain the affection or goodwill of the 
person charmed are also much used. They are 
termed “ Péngasih” (Mal. “kasih”=love or affec- 
tion). The following is a specimen :— 


MANTRA LOVE-SPELL. 


Oil I stir and stir. I pour it out. May I stand erect like the royal 
Umbrella. May I be greater as I walk than the sons of all mankind, by 
virtue of my using the prayer that causes affection! Love (me) entirely 
all mankind, who have two feet and are five-fingered. Speak not of 
men, when even grass, twigs, and trees of all kinds, both of Earth and 
Heaven, bow down in sheer affection. Let all so bow in affection, bow 
in love, towards me.” 


The “ Pémanis” (from ‘ manis” =sweet) renders 
the person using it universally agreeable. 


DULCIFYING SPELL. 


Dulcifying shoots, dulcifying leaves, I cut, running the while. Even as I sit 
may I be exceedingly sweet; as I stand may I be exceedingly sweet ; 
sweet in the sight of all mankind, two-footed and five-fingered, even as 
the moon and sun together. Exceedingly sweet to look upon be the 
brightness of my face. Grant that I, through using this dulcifying spell, 
may have a sweet lustre rise over my face.? 


SUBJUGATING SPELL (‘‘ PENUNDO’”), 


A nail, a low nail I deposit in this kerchief (*‘sibei”). Though I sit amongst 
many may I be counted among the greatest, O Prophet of God! Grant 
me the good fortune to cut that which is called Mamu.4 When I am 


2 vf Z, A, vol. i. pp. 309, 310. for which this would be the Mantra form, 
Z bid. DD: Ons Lis and the stem of which, when misgrown in 
2 VED so Salat a particular manner, was credited with 


4 Qu. ‘*Sémambu” (Malacca cane), the most considerable magical virtues. 
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seated, may all mankind who breathe bow in complete subjection. 
Make them bow, O Muhammad. Make them bow, 
Grant that I, by using this subjugating prayer, 


them bow, O God! 
O royal Prophet of God ! 


may cause to bow down all men, two-footed, five-fingered. 
Grant it, O Muhammad ! 


God! 


Make 


Grant it, O 
Grant it, O royal Prophet of God! 


Grant that I, through using this subjugating prayer, may stand and 
confront the living (ones) of all mankind, two-footed, five-fingered.1 


PACIFYING SPELL (‘* CHUCHA”). 


Séluso padang sélasa. 


My throwing-stick is of holy basil. 


May the heart that is angry be shut. 
May the heart that is kind be opened. 


Aye eje eche echa. 


As the young jungle-grass springs up in moist ground, 
Though I am wicked, may I be applauded. 
Though I do wrong, may I be reverenced. 


Speak not of mankind, 
Two-footed, five-fingered, 
When even the white elephant, 


The streaked elephant from beyond the sea, 

Reverses its hair, reverses its tusks, 

Reverses its trunk, reverses its feet, 

Reverses its flesh, reverses its blood, 

Bows down reverentially to the little toe of my left foot. 
My oil is pressed out and runs down at the side of the door. 
Though the young hornbill? sit upon the topmost bamboo spray, 
May I yet hit it with my blowpipe. 

For the sun is lifted upon my eyebrows, 

And my tongue is as the swell of the ocean, 

And my lips are as ants pursuing each other. 

Abase them, O God! abase them, O Muhammad ! 

Abase them, O royal Prophet of God !3 


TONGUE-BREAKING SPELL (‘‘ PEMATAH LIDAH”). 


Dry betel-nut, seed betel-nut, 
Split by the foot of an elephant. 


His heart’s blood I lock, his bones I break, break. 


Hail, O God ! 


Hail, O Muhammad ! 


Hail, O royal Prophet of God ! 


May this tongue-breaking prayer be granted 
That I may break the tongues of my enemies, foes, and assailants. 


May they be soft, may I be hard. 


There is no god but God, by virtue of my use of the tongue-breaking prayer.* 


MANTRA HATE-SPELL (‘‘ PEBINCHI ”). 


Shoots of the Hate-plant, leaves of the Hate-plant, I pluck seven stalks of 


you, seven leaves of you. 


I cut them seven times, and cut the heart of 


1 7.2. A. vol. i. pp. 311, 312. 

2 Logan here has a note: ‘‘ This 
bird frequents the upper branches of 
the highest trees, and is probably in 
general beyond the reach of the 
blowpipe.” [This, however, can hardly 


be the meaning, as the tree here 
mentioned is a bamboo, which never 
grows so high as to be beyond the 
reach of a blowpipe dart. ] 

3 /. 7. A. vol. i. pp. 313, 314- 

4 Ibid. p. 314. 
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the son of Somebody.1 Look upon that person as you would look upon 
ashes, as you would look upon a swamp. Sitting, hate! Sleeping, 
hate! Walking, hate! Eating, hate! Bathing, hate! Drinking, 
hate! Come, shadow of Somebody. Until three days are past, hate to 
look upon Somebody. Look upon me alone as surpassingly sweet, as if 
you saw that which shone brightly in my face. Twelve days, when the 
sun descends, let your soul descend together with it, and when the sun 
rises, let the soul of Somebody rise together with it.? 


ANOTHER HATE-CHARM, 


Shoots of Béruwang intermix with leaves of the Hate-plant. By faith and 


sacrifice carry away the heart within with excessive hatred. Standing, 
hate Somebody! Walking, hate Somebody! Sleeping, hate Somebody ! 
Speak not of mankind, when even grass, twigs, and trees altogether hate 
to look upon Somebody! May brightness descend upon my face. If the 
night brighten, then indeed shall the face of Somebody brighten. But if 
the night do not brighten, then shall not brighten the face of Somebody ! 
I make descend the oil of sweetness. I make to rise the invocation of 
hatred. Hate! all ye people, all mankind! Descend! O Sweetness of 
Somebody! Rise! O prayer of Hatred in the face of Somebody! Hate 
entirely, all ye things that breathe, to look upon the face of Somebody, 
yea, to hear the voice of Somebody.® 


SPELL FOR DRIVING OUT THE MISCHIEF. 


Hone! Quake, O Mischief, quake! I wish to cast down. I wish to strike. 


Swerve to the left. Swerve to the right. Icast out the Mischief, quake. 
The Elephant murmurs. The Elephant wallows on the opposite side of 
the lake. The pot boils, the pan boils, on the opposite side of the point, 
Swerve to the left, swerve to the right, swerve to thy wallow, Mischief of 
this our Grandfather,* I unloose the finger of my hand. 


ANOTHER EXORCISING CHARM. 


My Grandfather’s to me, mine to my Grandfather ; my smell [be only the] 


smell of water; my smell [be only the] smell of leaf; my smell [be 
only the] smell of earth ; my smell [be only the] smell of mud! Through 
eating this areca-nut mixture, I close thy nose, O Grandfather. If you 
raise your hind foot, be your hind foot heavy ; if you raise your fore foot, 
be your fore foot heavy, as [heavy as] if it were a split rock ; suspended, 
as if it were a suspended water-jar. When this rock moves, then and 
then only move thy feet, O Grandfather! Move ye all together! move, O 
entrails ; receive the hand and fingers of thy grandchild, O Grandfather ! 6 


STORM-QUELLING CHARM. 


Rambong pérangoan batang! The Elephant gathers all in together. It 


the Elephant should wallow, may it wallow on the opposite side of the 
sea! Withdraw to the right, withdraw to the left! I break the 
hurricane ! 6 


1 Here the name of the person 3 [bid, pp. 315, 316. 


against whom the charm is directed 4 Ze, the Elephant. 
should be mentioned by those who re- 5 J.-L Ay, yous pp.-3 86; 357. 
peat it. Rel. A ovOln iy pees: 8 bid, p. 317. 
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DEMON-QUELLING CHARM (‘‘ TANGKAL”). 


Swerve to the left, swerve to the right, all ye my enemies, opponents and 
assailants! Mayyour gaze be thrust aside away from me. May I walk alone.! 


Charm for exorcising the Wild Huntsman. 


For protection against the Hantu S&buru, or 
Demon Huntsman, the following charm is repeated :— 


SPELL FOR BANISHING THE WILD HUNTSMAN. 


What is your name, O dog? Sokom is your name, O black dog, and your 
master’s name is Water. Your master’snameis Rédang.? Your master’s 
name is Forest. Begone, depart, and take away your dog. What do 
you hunt here? There are no hogs, no deer. Your nostrils are shut, the 
smell of your nose have I charmed. My smell the wind carries away.? 


Charms for exorcising Fever Demons, ete. 
The Kapialu Demon and the Kémbong Demon 
are exorcised by means of the following spells :— 


. CHARM AGAINST FEVER. 


Hone! First of Fevers. Fever that fliest as I pluck out this béluntok- 
shrub, may the counteracting charm be uttered. I cast this charm for 
Fever upon my head. I throw it upon my head. As the Fever is lost 
may it too be thrown away from above my head. 


ANOTHER FEVER-CHARM. 


First essential life! Primitive life! The devil’s life have I counteracted. 
The life that lodges have I counteracted. The life that is affected have I 
counteracted. I cast out the hard-souled (evil) life. Let your spirit, the 
spirit of your life, rise and be lifted up; and may all the life in your 
belly, in your body, spring up, and be drawn out. Lo, I replace all 
your life [or, cast away all spirits].° 


Madness. 


When a Mantra becomes mad, his parents are 
obliged to kill him, in order to prevent him from 
killing other persons. A sharp sword of wood must 
be employed.° 

Traditions of the Mantra. 


The Mantra do not appear to possess any more 


ede VOlol D317. 5 bid. pp. 318, 319. Sic Logan, 
2 Lit. ‘* swampy jungle.” but ‘‘jiwa” (here trans. ‘‘ life”) prob- 
3 7.1. A. vol. i, p. 318. ably = Mal. ‘‘dewa” (an inferior deity 


4Jbid. The reading of the second or spirit). 
sentence is doubtful, v. Appendix. 6 [bid. p. 255. 
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precise traditions respecting their origin than other 
tribes such as the Besisi. They all believe, however, 
that they are the original occupants of the country. 
‘You know,” once said a Besisi, ‘“‘that this is the 
Great Island (‘Pulau Besar’) which belongs to us, 
and not to the Malays, who have intruded into our 
country.” The Mantra have the same notion as 
the Besisi, and some of them add that the “ Great 
Island” is of such vast size that in former ages their 
ancestors were for many generations employed in 
endeavouring to circumambulate it, but since each new 
generation met with a new country, the last of their 
nomadic forefathers settled where the race now lives. 
They were not now, therefore, in continual motion, 
but each generation, after advancing a considerable 
distance, rested, and the succeeding one, when grown 
up, resumed the journey. 

The Mantra possess the following tradition respect- 
ing the origin of their Batins or great tribal chiefs. The 
first of all Batins, and indeed of all rulers, was Batin 
Changgei Bési, whose nails, as his name imports, were 
ofiron. He lived ata place called Guntong Penyarong! 
in the Menangkabau district of Sumatra, and by him a 
Raja was placed over Menangkabau, a Bendahara over 
Pahang, and, at a later period, a Penghulu over 
Ulu Pahang. Batin Iron-nails, in the course of time, 
died, leaving in his place his son Batin Krat Tiga, 
or Chief Cut-in-Three-Pieces, who derived his name 
from the following circumstances. The Bendahara 
of Pahang was greatly offended at the fact of a 
Penghulu having been placed in charge of Ulu 
Pahang, but dared not show his resentment openly 
during Batin Iron-nails’ lifetime. The latter was 


1 Or Pényaring (?). Cp. Vaughan-Stevens in V. B. G. A. xxviii. 307. 
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well aware, however, of his feelings, and on his death- 
bed enjoined Batin Three-Pieces not to receive any 
complaints nor seek anything from him. The Benda- 
hara therefore, finding that Batin Three-Pieces, on 
succeeding his father, was not disposed to afford him 
any Opportunity to open intercourse or provoke a 
quarrel, resolved to take the initiative himself. He 
therefore sent to the Batin some of his Penglimas 
or war-chiefs, and these having requested presents 
of various kinds from him, and having received a 
refusal, set upon him and cut him down. But every 
wound which they inflicted immediately closed, and 
the Batin remained alive and scathless. The war- 
chiefs therefore reported the circumstance to the 
Bendahara of Pahang, who hastened to Menangkabau 
in person, and there ordered the war-chiefs, in his 
own presence, to cut the Batin in three. This having 
been done, each piece as it was severed was carried 
to a little distance and there deposited. But no 
sooner were they placed on the ground than they 
flew together and became reunited, whereupon the 
living Batin stood before them uninjured as before. 
The Bendahara therefore took counsel with the Raja, 
but the latter advised him to desist from his attempts 
to molest the Batin.* 

The best aboriginal traditions yet published in 
the Peninsula were those related to D. F. A. Hervey, 
formerly of the Straits Civil Service, by Batin Pa’ 
Inah, who claimed to be the head of all the Batins of 
the Mantra tribes. He had resided in Johol for 
fifteen years or so. His original name was Koloi, 
and his native place was Tanah Tasek in Jelebu. 
They are given in the following pages. 


ty fle Aavolst, pp. 326", 327%. 
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The Creation of Man. 


The Lord of the Underworld (Tuhan Di-bawah) 
made the earth, and lives beneath it. The earth is 
supported by an iron staff, which is strengthened by 
iron cross-bars; and beneath these again is a place 
called the Land of Nyayek! (Tanah Nyayek), which 
is inhabited by a race of fiends (Sétan), whose children 
are not born in the ordinary way, but pulled out of 
the pit of the stomach! This interesting race was 
visited by Mertang, the First Magician (Poyang), 
who brought back this account of them. 

The Lord of the Underworld (Tuhan Di-bawah) 
dwells beneath the Land of Nyayek, and by his 
power supports all above him. 

It was through Mertang, the first Poyang, and 
Bélo (or B’lo), his younger brother, that the earth was 
first peopled. Their mother was called ‘“ Handful of 
Earth” (Tanah Sa-képal), and their father ‘‘ Drop of 
Water” (Ayer Sa-titik). 

They came from a place called “ Rising Land” 
(Tanah Bangun) in the sky, and returned thither, 
taking back with them, however, a house from the 
sources of the Kenaboi river, on the further side of 
Jelebu, which flows into the Pahang. B’lo having 
died and been buried, a skink or grass-lizard (“ méng- 
karong”) approached the grave, and Mertang threw 
his jungle-knife or parang at it and cut off its tail, 
whereupon the skink ran away leaving its tail behind, 
and Blo came to life again forthwith, and left the 
grave and returned home to his own house.’ 

When Mertang took his house away with him 


1 Cp. Tanah Nangnari, p. 322. 2 Hervey in Journal of the Royal 
Mértang or Bértang is the Moon-man, Asiatic Soctety, Straits Branch, No. 
cp. p. 319, ante. 10, pp. 189, T90: 
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to “Rising Land,” a dog, the first of the species, 
appeared on the spot where the house had formerly 
stood, but was prevented by Mertang’s power from 
attacking mankind. Then a dog appeared at the 
house of B’lo; and from this dog came the tiger, 
which devours mankind as well as animals. We are 
also told that when Mertang left the earth for “ Rising 
Land,” he flew away, house and all, through the air. 

When Blo went to “Rising Land” he crossed 
the sea on foot; for he was so tall that the water 
only just reached to his knees. 

Originally the sky was very low and near to the 
earth, but B’lo raised it with his hands, because he 
found it stopped his pestle whenever he raised the 
latter in husking his rice. 

Mertang took his youngest sister to wife, and 
from them the Mantra are descended. B’lo married 
the other sister, but they had no offspring. 

In course of time the descendants of Mertang 
multiplied to such an extent that he was forced to 
go to the Lord of the Underworld and represent the 
state to which things had come, and the Lord of the 
Underworld remedied it by turning one-half mankind 
into trees. 

In those days men did not die, but grew thin at 
the waning of the moon, and waxed fat again as she 
neared the full, and hence when their numbers had 
again increased to an alarming extent, To’ Entah, a 
son of Mertang and the First of the Batins, brought 
the matter to his father’s notice. The latter wished 
things to remain as they were, but B’lo said it would 
be better if they died off like the banana (‘‘pisang ”), 
which leaves its young shoots behind it, and die 
leaving their children behind them, and the matter 
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was submitted to the Lord of the Underworld, who 
decided in favour of the view held by B’lo, so that 
ever since men have died and left their children — 
behind them as B’lo proposed. 

In the earliest times there used to be three Suns 
—husband, wife, and child—and hence there was no 
night, since there was always one Sun left in the sky 
when the others had set. In those days, too, people 
slept as they felt inclined, and there were no divisions 
of time. 

After a long time To’ Entah’ thought the heat 
was too great, and he devised a plan for reducing it, 
in pursuance of which he went to the Moon, which 
in those days gave no light, and told her to summon 
Bintang Tunang, the Evening Star (her husband), 
and the other stars her children, and to put them 
into her mouth, but not to swallow them, and to 
await his return. When she had carried out his 
wishes, he then went to the Female Sun, and by 
representing that the Moon had swallowed her own 
husband and children, induced her to swallow (in 
reality) her husband and child—the other two Suns 
—likewise. ‘‘ Lord-knows-who” having thus gained 
his end, returned to the Moon and told her that she 
might now release her own husband and children, 
which she did by flinging them out into the sky again. 

As soon as the sole remaining Sun discovered 
the deception that had been practised upon her, she 
waxed very wroth and withdrew in dudgeon to the 
other side of the heavens, declaring that when the 
Moon came across her path she would devour her, 
a promise which she still performs at the season of an 
eclipse.” 


1 Lit. ‘‘ Gaffer Lord-knows-who.” 2 Hervey in /. R.A.S,, S.B., No. 10, p. 190. 
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It was from this period—this separation between 
the Sun and the Moon—that the present division of 
time between day and night, and the rule of the 
Moon and the Stars over the latter first took place. 


The Origin of the Sea. 


Till the time of Batin Lord-knows-who men never 
used to drink, no water was to be had, and the 
sensation of thirst was quite unknown. It came about 
in this way. One day Lord-knows-who having shot a 
monkey with a blowpipe, made a fire, at which he 
cooked and ate it. Some time after he became sensible 
of a desire to imbibe something, and went about in 
search of water, but found none, not even a water-giving 
liana or monkey-rope (‘“akar”), for lianas did not 
produce water at that time. At last, however, he 
came upon an old stump of a tree called “jélotong,” 
and on listening at a hole in it heard the sound of 
water trickling down below. He therefore fastened 
a liana (of the kind called ‘“‘rdtan manau”’) to the 
top of the tree outside, and by this means let himself 
down into the hole until he reached the water, where 
he slaked his thirst. He then made his way out 
again by means of the creeper, and just as he was 
leaving the spot saw a large white river-turtle (“lélabi” 
or ‘“‘labi-labi”) issue from the hole, accompanied by 


Lough Shulin 


1 This is really a form of the 
«water - reservoir” myth, and not a 
deluge myth, or at most inter- 
mediate between that and a deluge 
myth. Cp. Dawson, Australian 
Aborigines, p. 106. For a deluge 
myth of this type, cp. Brett, /mdian 
Tribes of Guiana, p. 378 seg. Several 
Welsh and Irish lakes are said to 
have been formed by a cover being 
left off a spring or well (Rhys, Ce/¢zc 


folklore, p. 367 sg.). 
(doc. c#t. p. 394) was formed by the 
waters of a well on which a woman 
forgot to replace a flagstone. She 
fled from the deluge and was cut down 
by a man, after she had run seven 
miles, in order that the water might 
advance no farther. 

2 « Rotan manau” is a large rattan 
which is often used by the Malays as a 
sort of walking-stick. 
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a vast body of water, and begin to chase him. Lord- 
knows-who therefore ran for his life, and called to the 
elephant for help, but they were both driven back by 
the rush of water. Lord-knows-who then encountered 
a tiger, whose help he likewise begged, and the tiger 
attacked the turtle’s head, but failed to produce any 
impression. Lord-knows-who therefore continued his 
flight until he met a wild bull (“ séladang ”), whom he 
implored to come to his rescue, and the bull proceeded 
to trample upon the turtle, but all tono purpose. Lord- 
knows-who next begged the aid of the rhinoceros, but 
equally without effect, as both of them were compelled 
to fly from the turtle. At length Lord-knows-who 
was forced to apply for the intervention of a mouse- 
deer (“kanchil”), which is the smallest of all the deer 
kind,’ and not so large as a hare— whereupon the 
mouse-deer said: ‘‘ What good can be done by small 
creatures like ourselves?” Lord-knows-who said: “I 
have asked all the others and they have been able 
to do nothing.” Then said the mouse-deer: ‘ Very 
well, we will try; do you therefore get to one side.” 
But the mouse-deer forthwith called together an 
army of mouse-deer, in fact the entire race, and said: 
“Tf we do not kill the turtle, we all perish; but if we 
kill him, all is well.” 

Then they all jumped on to the turtle, which was 
of great size, and stamped on him with their tiny 
hoofs until they had driven holes through his head 
and neck and back, and thus killed him. 


But meanwhile the body of water which accom- 


the Underwood. 


1 The mouse-deer or ‘ kanchil,” a 
small chevrotin, is very prominent in 
many of the tales told by the Penin- 
sular tribes. It is, in fact, a sort of 
‘* Brer Rabbit,” and is called in Malay 
‘‘Mentri B’lukar,” or the Vizier of 


The ‘‘ Brer Rabbit ” 
of Uncle Remus cannot, of course, be 
a true rabbit, but either an American 
hare, or, perhaps, as the late Miss 
Mary Kingsley once suggested, the 
African tree-cony. 
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panied the turtle had increased to a vast extent and 
formed what is now the sea. 

After the destruction of the turtle, the mouse-deer 
asked Lord-knows-who what was to be his reward for 
the service he had performed, upon which he replied 
that he would take for his part the root of the sweet 
potato (“‘kledek”), and the mouse-deer could have the 
leaves for his share, wherefore they have ever since 
been the food of the mouse-deer. 


To Entah’s Descendants. 


From the sources of the Kenaboi river Lord- 
knows-who proceeded to Pagar-Ruyong ’ (in Sumatra), 
and his son To’ Terjeli came across again thence and 
settled in Jelebu. 

To Terjeli had eight sons— Batin Tunggan 
Gagah, who settled in Klang; Batin Changgei Besi 
(or Iron-nails), who lived in Jelebu; Batin Alam, 
who settled in Johor; Batin Perwel, who crossed the 
Straits to Pagar-Ruyong; Batin Siam, who went to 
Siam; Batin Minang, who crossed the Straits to 
Menangkabau; Batin Pahang, who settled in Pahang ; 
Batin Stambul, who went to Stambul (Constantinople) ; 
and Batin Raja, who ruled over Muar. 

Penghulus, or tribal chiefs, were first appointed 
by To Terjeli, who placed one in charge of Beranang 
in the Klang (z.e. Selangor) country; the To’ Klana 
Putra in charge of Sungei Ujong; To’ Aki Saman * 
in charge of Jelebu; and in charge of Kuala Muar 
To’ Mutan Jantan (Male Rambutan), a woman, whose 


1 7. R. A. S. No. 10, pp. 191, 192. Raja’s_ palace was made (Areca 
2 «Ruyong” was explained as sibong). 
signifying the ‘‘nibong” or hard palm 3 —<«¢ Akhir Zaman,” a N. Sembilan 
wood, of which the fence round the title? 
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husband, Jauhan Pahlawan Lela Perkasa, he removed 
to Johol. Hence, to preserve the memory of the 
first female ruler of that state, the Dato’ of Johol © 
always wears his hair long, down to the waist. 

The To’ Klana Putra of Sungei Ujong established 
the States of Rémbau and Naning, placing his sons 
over them. 

Lukut was also established by the To’ Klana. And 
the Dato’ of Johol founded Terachi, Gunong Pasir, 
Gemencheh, Jempol, and Ayer Kuning.  Jelei 
originally formed part of Johol, but afterwards broke 
away from it.) i 

After the death of ‘‘Male Rambutan,” the female 
ruler of Johol, the succession passed to her nephews, 
and has since been held by males, though always pass- 
ing through the female side,asin Naning. To’ Mutan 
Jantan was succeeded first by To’ Ular Bisa (“‘ The 
Poisonous Snake ”), then by To’ Maharaja Garang, and 
then by To’ Tengah, To’ Nari, To’ Bunchit (‘‘ The Pot- 
bellied”), and the present Penghulu, To’ Eta. 

The first Raja ever appointed was Salengkar 
Alam of Bukit Guntang Penyaring’ (in the interior of 
Menangkabau). The name Guntang Penyaring was 
said to be derived from “guntang,” which was 
explained as signifying the shaking of the “jaring” 
(or fowling-net), which was used to catch the flying- 
fox (“ kéluang ”) for the feast at which Salengkar Alam 
was proclaimed Raja.* After the feast they descended 
the hill (of Guntang Penyaring) and cleared the 
settlements of Menangkabau for the Raja. But the 


' Hervey in 7. R.A. S., S.B., No. merely popular. Guntang Pényaring 
10, p. 192. is really a Malay legendary name (ep. 
2 Cp. ‘Pulau Guntong Pinjarring,” the ‘Séjarah Malayu,” or Malay 
mentioned by Vaughan-Stevens, Annals, where we find Mount Sa- 
3 These etymologies appear to be guntang Mahameru). See p. 264, ante. 


ee 
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Batin Minang previously mentioned remained in the 


jungle. 
The Bamboo Princess. 


Khatib Malim Seleman, the son of Salengkar 
Alam, once came over to Bukit Peraja (in Ulu 
Jempol) with a jungle-knife (“parang”), an adze 
(“patil”), a chisel (‘“‘pahat”’), and a pair of betel-nut 
scissors (‘‘kachip ”), in pursuit of a beautiful princess, 
and after searching in vain for food, went to sleep 
beside an enormous bamboo whose stem measured a 
fathom in diameter. During the night the princess 
for whom he was seeking appeared and cooked him 
some food, and passed the night with him, but dis- 
appeared at dawn. 

The Khatib attempted in vain to cut open the 
bamboo (in which the princess had told him he would 
find her), using each one of his implements in turn. 
The one that he last tried was the pair of betel-nut 
scissors, which he used upon the topmost shoot of the 
bamboo with success, after which he was able to split 
it downwards, whereupon the princess fell out of the 
stem and he secured her. She did not disappear 
again, but was escorted on horseback by many 
followers in company with her husband to Bukit 
Peraja, where, however, they both disappeared 
together. And there they both live invisible to this 
day, and their horses in full trappings are occasionally 
visible at certain favourable seasons. If their aid is 
invoked by the burning of incense (“‘kémnyan ”) they 
will come and perform whatever is required of them 
(‘““béchara’”’), and then disappear again. The princess 
(it was added) was quite fair in complexion and her 
hair was white and measured seven fathoms in length. 
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All the different tribes of aborigines were said to 
be merely subdivisions of an (assumed) original 
Mantra stock, who were also alleged to exist in the 
country of Menangkabau, unless (says the Batin) they 
have possibly turned Malay.’ 


Another Version of the Creation of Man. 


According to another version of the creation 
(recorded by Borie), the Mantra were all descended 
from two white apes (‘‘ungka putih”). These having 
reared their young ones, sent them forth into the 
plains, where for the most part they developed so 
rapidly that they and their descendants became men. 
Those, however, who returned to the mountains still 
remained apes.” Others say that apes are degraded 
men.° 


Legend of the Peopling of the Peninsula. 


In an age gone by, of which they do not even 
know the century, a Mantra chief, named Batin Alam 
(‘King of the Universe”), constructed a large and 
beautiful vessel and set sail for (see ? from) Rtim (z.e. 
Constantinople).* This ship not only sailed with 
great rapidity but possessed the wonderful property 
of propelling itself. It anchored, after several days’ 
voyage, in what was then a small port (since named 
Malacca). In this ship had been brought all the requi- 
site materials for founding acolony. The immigrants 


i= Hervey: in J: 20: A..5.5 5. ey NO, 
10, pp. 193, 194. Cp. p. 291, ante. 

* Borie (tr. Bourien), p. 73. 

3 Misc. Ess, vel. Indo-China, sec. 
ser. vol. i. p. 288. 

4 Of a ‘*Mantra tribe behind Mt. 
Ophir” John Cameron writes : ‘‘ They 
say their fathers came originally from 
heaven in a large and magnificent ship 


built by God, which was set floating 
on the waters of the earth. The ship 
sailed with fearful rapidity round and 
about the earth till it grounded on one of 
the mountains of the peninsula, where 
they declare it is still to be seen.” — Ou 
Tropical Possessions in Malayan India, 
p. 113. A limestone cave legend. 
Cp. Hervey inMZan, 1904, 14. 
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were divided into five parties; one of which was 
directed to the foot of Johol and Rembau; another 
ascended the river Linggi to its source, and there 
settled; and two others, penetrating still further into 
the interior of the country, established themselves at 
Klang and Jelebu respectively. 

Batin Alam (with the fifth party) established him- 
self upon the sea-coast, but reserved for himself the 
sovereign power, the chiefs of the other four parties 
being only his vassals. It may be remarked that the 
chief Batin, when visited several years ago, still 
assumed to himself the rights of a suzerain. 

Batin Alam’s ship was not destroyed, but still 
exists (they say) underneath one of the mountains of 
the Peninsula. As long as Batin Alam lived, the 
Mantra remained in undisturbed possession of the 
country. It was not till long afterwards that the 
Bataks came over from Sumatra and slaughtered and 
destroyed a great number of the Mantra. There 
was, however, among the latter a courageous chief 
who succeeded in re-uniting his scattered countrymen. 
In great haste he constructed a ship, in which he em- 
barked with the remainder of his people. They made 
sail for Rim, where they arrived in a few days. The 
Batin, whose name was Merak Galang, here dis- 
embarked his people in safety and started for Malacca 
once more by himself. The news of his return to 
Malacca spread like lightning; the Bataks gathered 
together once again in great numbers, in order, as 
they said, to roast the old man. The latter, how- 
ever, had become invulnerable, and when Merak 
Galang threw himself among them they were never 
able to arrest him or wound him. Upon this he 
turned towards his enemies and said to them, ‘‘ Even 
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your arms respect my person; tie your weapons 
together in bundles and throw them into the air, and 
if they are able to fly, I will admit myself to be your 
prisoner for ever. If, on the contrary, your weapons 
fall down upon the earth, and if mine only have the 
privilege of flying, you will obey the laws of your 
conqueror.” This challenge by Merak Galang was 
accepted ; but as soon as they had put it to the test, it 
was found that his weapons alone could fly. They, how- 
ever, flew by themselves, felling the trees in the neigh- 
bouring forests, and then returning to the astonished 
Bataks,’ whom the chief forthwith cut to pieces. 
Indeed, all the invaders perished, with the solitary 
exception of one individual, who saved his life by 
making his submission. Left in undisturbed possession 
of the country after the defeat of the Bataks, Batin 
Merak Galang returned to Rim, whence he returned 
with his people a short time afterwards. These he 
divided, as Batin Alam had done, into five colonies, 
over each of which he appointed chiefs, on the under- 
standing that they should continue his vassals. A 
long time after the death of Merak Galang the Bataks 
again invaded the Peninsula, and this time Batin 
Changgei Besi, or Iron-nails, who was then governing, 
was completely driven back, with all his following, into 
the interior.” 


Tradition of Lost Books. 


In addition to the foregoing, the Mantra possess a 
tradition relating to the loss of certain religious books, 
said to have been lost during the reign of Batin Alam 
or Mérak Galang; but most of the Mantra agree 


1 Might this be some faint tradition | Compare Borie in Miscellaneous Essays 
of a boomerang ? rel. Indo-China, sec. ser. vol. i. pp. 
2 Borie (tr. Bourien), pp. 73-75. 288, 289. 


a 
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that some fragments existed in the time of Changgei 
Besi. These, however, only served as a reminder, 
since at that time they had forgotten how to read. 
The only record which then remained was the skin of 
a lace-lizard (“‘biawak”), on which there were certain 
characters written, which, however, nobody could 
understand. It was Batin Changgei Besi who 
destroyed this skin, and thus destroyed the religion of 
Raja Brahil,’ alleging as an excuse that that religion 
had become incompatible with their mode of life. 
According to other informants, however, Batin Iron- 
nails respected this monument, which was destroyed 
after his time by a dog.’ 


Mantra Doom-myth. 


The following doom-myth is possibly of Christian 
origin. The human race having ceased to live, a 
great wind will rise, accompanied by rain, the waters 
will descend with rapidity, lightning will fill the space 
all around, and the mountains sink down; then a great 
heat will succeed. There will be no more night and 
the earth will wither like the grass in the field; God 
will then come down, surrounded by an immense 
whirlwind of flame ready to consume the universe. 
But God will first assemble the souls of the sinners, 
burn them for the first time, and weigh them, after 


1 M. Borie has, as already shown, 
quite misunderstood this name, which 
is borrowed from the Malay form Raja 
Jébrahil (or Jibrahil=Gabriel, azz‘e, 
174; Mal, Mag. 638, x., and zbzd. 641, 
ccii. ), which is taken from Mohammedan 
sources. It should hardly be necessary 
to add that the expression has nothing 
whatever to connect it with the 
worship of Nabi Isa (Jesus Christ), or 
with any form whatever of the Christian 
religion, of which the Mantra know 


only what they have picked up (not 
always perhaps very intelligently) from 
the Roman Catholic missionaries, of 
whom M. Borie himself was one. 

2 Borie (tr. Bourien), p. 83. Similar 
traditions are current in various parts 
of the Malay Peninsula and are not 
confined to the Mantra alone. See 
vol. i. pp. 378, 391, 536; and cp. the 
Karen practice of eating dogs in the hope 
of regaining the lost knowledge.—See 
J.L.A. vol. v. p. 346; cp. vol. iv. p. 316. 
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having collected their ashes by means of a piece of 
linen cloth. Those who will have thus passed the 
first time through the furnace without having been 
purified will be successively burned and weighed for 
seven times, when all those souls which have been 
purified will go to enjoy the happiness of heaven, and 
those that cannot be purified, that is to say the souls 
of great sinners, such as homicides, and those that 
have been guilty of rape, will be cast into hell, where 
they will suffer the torments of flames in company 
with devils—there will be tigers and serpents in hell 
to torment the damned. Lastly, God having taken a 
light from hell, will close the portals, and then set fire 
to the earth.’ 


BENUA-JAKUN. 


Benua-Jakun of Johor.—It is a curious fact that 
the fables relating to the personification’ of the sun, 
moon, and stars are identical amongst the Benua of 
Johor and the natives of Macassar and several other 
eastern races, as well as amongst the Kols of India.’ 


Belefs concerning Natural Phenomena. 


The Benua believe the world to be globular in 
shape and enclosed in the sky. ‘‘ The sun and moon,” 
once remarked a Benua, “move round the earth, so 
that now, whilst we are in darkness, it is light on the 
other side of the earth where the sun is shining.” 
Clouds and rain they believe to be produced from the 
waves of the sea by the action of the wind. When 
thunder is heard to the north or south, the Benua say, 


3 Cameron (Z7op. Poss.), p. 122. here, but of such a fact there is no 
“ Logan uses the term deification trace whatever. 


2 a] ee NOL LIVE De 383) 
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“The North” (or South) “tree is sounding.”! The 
only explanation that they could give of this was that 
in the extreme north and south were the two extremi- 
ties of a great beam; the northern extremity being 
twenty days’ journey beyond Boko, where there was a 
great hill from which the north winds issued.” 


Behef in a Deity. 


Speaking of the Benua belief in a deity, Logan 
remarks that, so far as he had been able to ascertain, 
the Berembun tribes had no idea of a Supreme 
Deity, and he had taken it for granted that he would 
find the Benua equally atheistic. His surprise there- 
fore was great when he discovered that they had a 
simple and, to a certain extent, rational theology. 
They believed in the existence of one God, Pzrman, 
who made the world and everything that is visible, 
and at whose will all things continued to have their 
being. This Pirman*® dwells above the sky, and is. 
invisible. He is unapproachable, save through the 
mediumship of Jewa-Jewa.* 

Intermediate between the human race and the 
heavenly powers are the Jin (or Genies), the most 
powerful of whom is the “ Jin Bumi,” or Earth Genie, 
the minister of Pirman. He dwells on earth, and 
feeds upon the lives of men and all other living things. 
It is the Earth Genie who sends the various kinds of 
sickness and causes death; but his power is entirely 


1 «Bérbunyi poko’ Utara” (or “‘Séla- | angin” =the body of the storm (or 


tan”). ‘*Poko’”=(1) main body or wind), z.e. cloud-rack. 
principal part of anything, as in ‘‘poko’ of E Z. A, vol. i. p. 283. 
wang” =the principal (of money laid 3“ Pirman” was derived through 


out at interest); (2) especiallyasherein Malay from ‘‘ Firman” (the Decree or 
the phrase ‘‘poko’ ribut,” ov ‘‘ poko’ Word of God). Cp. 174, azte. 
4 7.1. A. vol. i. pp. 275, 276. 
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derived from Pirman. [Each species of tree has its 
Genie. The rivers also have a spirit connected with 
them, but this spirit is the Earth Genie, who haunts 
them with his power. The mountains are similarly 
animated by him. He does not, therefore, appear to 
be entirely a personification of the destructive power 
of nature, but is, to some extent, identified with its 


living force also.’ 
The Sout. 


Although the Benua have a conception of the spirit 
(or rather the soul) of man as distinct from the body,— 
and their belief that the souls of their magicians are 
carried in music to heaven,” whilst their animate bodies 
wemain beside them, even shows a high degree of im- 
materiality in their conception of its nature,—they 
appear to be without any glimmering of faith or hope 
in its permanent indestructibility, or rather in its 
retention of individuality. 

It is believed to be fashioned by Pirman of air, and 
when the Earth Genie is commissioned to dissolve its 
union with the body, it relapses once more into the 
airy nothing from whence it came.® 


The Magician. 


To avert death recourse is had in sickness to a 


Eola As VOl 1. (Pup 2/5502 jOneenLt 
should be noted that though the word 
“Jin” is of Arabic origin, the spirits 
to which the name is applied by the 


by most of the tribes of the Indian 
Archipelago. It is to prepare the 
traveller for this journey that the 
weapons and cooking utensils used by 


Jakun are almost certainly of native 
origin, in spite of their thin disguise. 

2 Newbold, writing of the Benua, 
says :—-‘‘ The better informed of the 
Benua have a confused idea that after 
death the spirits of good men travel to- 
wards the west and are absorbed into 
the effulgence of the setting sun, ‘the 
eye of day,’ as he is poetically termed 


him in life, and a pittance of food, are 
buried along with the corpse. The 
souls of the bad are to be devoured by 
spectres, who approach the graves for 
that purpose on the seventh day after 
interment, on which fires are kindled 
to drive the evil spirits away” (ii. 
389, 390). 
3 J. 1. A. Noh-i. p. 279. 
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magician (Poyang), no other person being supposed 
to have the right of imploring mercy from Pirman. 
These magicians are an order of men combining the 
functions of priest, physician, and sorcerer. The 
Malays (who appear to be more superstitious than the 
Benua) have a greater faith in the efficacy of the 
supplications of these Poyangs, and a greater dread 
of their supernatural power. They are believed not 
only to be able to cure the most virulent maladies, but 
to inflict disease and death upon an adversary,' and 
the Malays have recourse to them for both purposes.? 
Even the tigers are believed to be subject to them, 
and every magician has one in constant attendance 


upon him.? When a man 


falls a victim to a tiger he 


1 By means of the Tuju (or Pointing 
ceremony). ‘‘The Poyangs are imagined 
to be adepts in the Tuju, or the art of 
killing an enemy, however distant, by 
the force of spells, and by pointing a 
dagger or sumpitan in the direction of 
his residence; in performing the in- 
cantations termed Bérsawai (‘ Besawye’) 
and Chinduai (‘Chinderwye’), and in 
discovering mines and hidden treasures. 
They are imagined to be endowed with 
the power of curing the most grievous 
sicknesses, by causing their familiars to 
appear and minister to the sufferers. 
The incantations are carried on by 
night: fire, incense, together with 
many herbs and roots of peculiar virtues 
are employed. The Bérsawai(ceremony) 
consists in burning incense, muttering 
midnight spells over a variety of herbs 
and plants, among which are the Palas, 
the Subong Krong, the Lébar, and the 
Bértam, and in calling upon the spirit 
of the mountains. Should the process 
be successful, the spirit descends, throw- 
ing the exorcist into a trance, during 
which the knowledge he wishes to 
obtain is imparted” (Newbold, pp. 389, 
390). 

2 7.1. A. vol. i, p. 275, 276. 

® Compare the account given by 
Newbold, who says that the soul of a 


Poyang after death is supposed to enter 
into the body of a tiger. This metem- 
psychosis is presumed to take place 
after the following fashion. The corpse 
of the Poyang is placed erect against 
the buttress or ‘‘strut” at the root of 
a large tree in the depth of the forest, 
and carefully watched and supplied 
with rice and water for seven days 
and nights by the friends and relatives, 
During this period the transmigration 
(believed to be the result of an ancient 
compact made in olden times by the 
Poyang’s ancestors with a tiger) is 
imagined to be in active operation. 
On the seventh day it is incumbent on 
the deceased Poyang’s son, should he 
be desirous of exercising similar super- 
natural powers, to take a censer and 
incense of Kémnyan wood, and to 
watch near the corpse alone ; when the 
deceased will shortly appear in the 
form of a tiger on the point of making 
a fatal spring upon him. At this 
crisis it is necessary not to betray the 
slightest symptom of alarm, but to cast 
with a bold heart and firm hand the 
incense on the fire; the seeming tiger 
will then disappear. The spectres of 
two beautiful women will next present 
themselves, and the novice will be cast 
into a deep trance, during which the 
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is supposed to have been sacrificed to the malevolence 
of some magician whom he has offended. When the 
aid of a magician is sought on behalf of the life of a 
sick person, presents are carried to him, and he 
repairs to the house where his patient lies, taking 
with him a musical instrument named ‘“gélondang,” 
which consists of a long bamboo suspended in a 
horizontal position under the roof and struck with 
small sticks. When night comes on, the magician 
commences to chant his incantations, at the same time 
waving a white cloth to and fro, whilst one of his 
attendants (frequently his wife), beats the ‘ gélondang,” 
and another burns incense (benzoin). The chants are 
invocations addressed to Jewa-Jewa,’ who resides in 
heaven, and through whom alone Pirman can be 
approached. They are chanted to different airs the 
whole night long, and sometimes for three or four 
nights in succession, until the magician is able to 
announce either that he has received medicine to cure 
the disease or that the deity is inexorable. The more 
powerful magicians do not need to prolong their 
invocation beyond one or two nights. The explana- 
tion given of the object of the invocations, and of the 
mode by which they reach the deity, is this. When- 
ever a person becomes sick, it is believed that Pirman 
has ordered the Earth Genie to “eat his life” (“ makan 
dia-punya nyawa’”’), and that death will certainly ensue 


unless Pirman revoke his mandate. But as Pirman is 


initiation is presumed to be perfected. 
These aerial ladies thenceforward be- 
come his familiar spirits, ‘the slaves of 
the ring,’ by whose invisible agency 
the secrets of nature, the hidden 
treasures of the earth, are unfolded to 
him. Should the heir of the Poyang 
omit to observe this ceremonial, the 


spirit of the deceased, it is believed, 
will re-enter for ever the body of the 
tiger, and the mantle of enchantment 
be irrevocably lost to the tribe” (ii. 
387-389). 

1 Sometimes pronounced Dewa- 
dewa. It is, of course, a plural, from 
the Sanskrit ‘* Deva” (through Malay). 
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inaccessible to mortals, Jewa-Jewa must be supplicated 
to intercede with him. The fumes of the incense rise 
to the heavenly abode of Jewa-Jewa, who, pleased with 
the fragrant smell, is disposed to welcome the spirit or 
soul of the magician which ascends to him in the 
music of the “gélondang.” Jewa-Jewa inquires of 
the magician’s soul what his errand may be. The 
latter then informs the minister of heaven of the 
condition of the sick person, and solicits medicine.' 
If Pirman pleases, Jewa-Jewa gives medicine to the 
magician to cure the disease, e.g. the juice or root of 
a plant, a flower, etc.” The Malays outside the limits 
of the country of the Benua, were not aware either 
that the Benua believed in a God, or that the 
magician’s power was considered to be derived from 
Him and entirely dependent on His pleasure. On the 
contrary, they declared that they had no religious belief, 
and that the magicians cured diseases and inflicted 
calamities by means of spirits which they kept.® 

The Benua (as has already been remarked) are 
much less superstitious than the Malays, and the more 
sensible among them even doubt whether the Poyangs 
of the present day can really attain supernatural power 


LW /eeeAevOl me E2710. 

2 Of Herbalism among the Benua, 
Newbold writes as follows :—-‘‘ The 
Benua are celebrated among Malays 
for their skill in medicines, and, it is 
said, know the use of venesection in 
inflammatory disorders. The following 
is a specimen of their rude receipts: A 
person with sore eyes must use a 
collyrium of the infusion of Niet-niet 
leaves for four days. For diarrhea, 
the decoction of the root of Kayu yet, 
and Kayu panamas; for sciatica, 
powdered Sandal - wood (?) in water, 
rubbed on the loins; for sores, the 
wood Kambing. If the head be 
affected, it must be washed with a 


VOL. II 


decoction of Lawong-wood; if the 
chest, the patient should drink a decoc- 
tion of Kayu tikar leaves. Such 
recipes as these, of which there is 
abundance, are not, however, sup- 
posed to be fully efficacious without 
the incantations of the Poyangs. 
Guligas, stones extracted from the 
heads and bodies of animals, particu- 
larly the porcupine, and the Rantei 
Babi, which is imagined to be endowed 
with powers equivalent to those of the 
celebrated Anguinum of the Druids of 
Gaul and Britain, hold a high place in 
the Materia Medica of these rude 
tribes ” (il. 408-411). 
ENP Olin Pps 27105)27 7 
2A 
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or aid. ‘Not one in a hundred reaches Jewa-Jewa,” 
said an old man. ‘The only one I ever knew to do 
so was a Poyang who died when I was young. His 
spirit was seven days in heaven. I have never had 
recourse to them in sickness, but always allow diseases 
to take their course. If Pirman is determined that a 
man shall die, he must die. If Pirman thinks fit to 
grant him an extension of his life, he must recover.” * 


Treatment of Diseases. 


To ascertain whether fever exists, the patient is 
directed to take ‘‘ Chuping”” leaves mixed with lime, 
rub them together in the hand, and squeeze the juice 
into a cup. If it hardens, the patient is pronounced to 
have fever. The most common of the remedies are for 
fever the leaves of the ‘“ Sédingin,”* and for fever and 
ague the growing shoot (“umut ”) of the “ Sémambu.” 
The “Akar Butut” is used for jaundice in the case of 
young children, and the “ Akar Balaksini” for pains 
in the loins. After child-birth a decoction of “ Puar” 


8 Sh Ia Fe ig 50k 2a9h 

2 Unidentified. 

3 This is probably Bryophyllum 
calycinum, Salisb. (Crassulacee). 

4 According to Vaughan-Stevens, 
‘‘on the breaking of an arm or a leg, 
the Benua magicians are in the habit of 
killing a ‘large black bird with brown 
wings’ (whose name was not given). 
The patient is fed with some of the 
boiled flesh; and one of its bones is 
then moistened and grated upon a 
stone, and the liquid applied to the 
injured part.” 

The gall-bladder of snakes (e.g. of 
the python) is worn round the neck in 
order to heal fever. Also the wood of 
certain trees (¢.¢. the ‘‘ Péradang”) or 
orchids (eg. the Dipodium palu- 
dosum) is boiled and the fluid drunk. 

When a thorn has entered the flesh, 


the tooth of a wild bull (‘‘ Séladang ” 
= Bos gaurus) is grated with water 
upon a stone and applied to the injured 
part. 

For cuts a fruit called ‘“* Langyang ” 
is used in the same way. 

For diarrhoea, benzoin (‘* Kémnyan”) 
is scattered on a fire, and the region of 
the stomach fumigated with it. 

For indigestion the fruit of a kind of 
rattan called ‘‘Jérnang” or Dragon’s 
Blood (Calamus draco) is boiled and 
the liquor drunk. Or the tooth of a 
porcupine is grated with water upon a 
stone and applied to the region of the 
stomach. 

For abscesses the bark of a tree 
called ‘‘Samung” is boiled, and the 
infusion rubbed on the inflamed part 
by means of a piece of bark in place of 
a brush. 
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leaves is administered to the child, the mother being 
treated with an infusion of various kinds of “ Mérian,” 
such as ‘“ Mérian api,” “‘ Mérian padi,” “ Mérian batu,” 
and “ Mérian igi.” ? 

The Orang Laut believe that small-pox is a 
separate malignant spirit which moves about from 
one place to another, and those of the tribe that 
were located on the east side of the island (Pulau 
Tinggi) closed all the paths that led to the western 
with thorns and bushes, for, as they said, he (the 
spirit) can get along aclean pathway, but he cannot 
leap over or pass through the barrier that we have 
erected,’ 


Traditions of the Benua-Jakun.’ 


The origin of the country and race of the Benua 
was thus related: “The ground on which we stand 


For rheumatism the painful part is 
well rubbed with bees’-wax. 

For bruises dry roots of Citronella 
grass (Andropogon nardus) are laid upon 
a fire-log, and the smoke used for fumi- 
gating the bruise (V. B. G. A. xxiv. 
467, 468). 

For ailing children (in general) the 
leaves of the ‘‘Kémunting” (2hodo- 
myrtus tormentosa) are boiled, and the 
child washed all over with the infusion. 

As aphrodisiacs the roots of the 
“¢ Tangkorali” (?) or ‘* Tongkatali” and 
the dried bark of ‘‘ Pérugas ” are used; 
they are chewed when the sun has 
passed the meridian. [The Tongkat ali 
may be a grass called ‘‘ Rumput Tong- 
kat Ali”? = Panicum Sarmentosum, or 
Grewia umbellata, or perhaps a fern. — 
lbid.| 

1 7.1. A. vol, i. p. 277. 

2 [bid. vol. v. p. 141. 

3 According to Newbold, *‘ there are 
many idle tales current among Malays 
of the existence in the woods and 
mountains of malignant races, half 
men, half monkeys, endowed with 


supernatural powers; such, for instance, 
as the Pikats of Java, who are said to 
dwell on the summits of hills, and to 
intermarry with the Siamangs; the 
Pangans and the cannibal Benangs, 
who, like beasts, cohabit with their 
nearest relatives ; the malignant Mawa 
that mocks the laugh of a human 
being, with its iron arm and body 
covered with shaggy hair; and the 
treacherous B’lian that watches over 
the tigers, and which is supposed on 
rainy nights to visit the abodes of men, 
and under the pretext of asking for 
fire, to seize and tear them into pieces 
with its enormous claws” (il. 416). 
Elsewhere we are told by Newbold 
that ‘‘in the beginning of the world a 
white Ungka and a white Siamang 
dwelt on a lofty mountain; they co- 
habited and had four children, who 
descended from the mountain into the 
plain, and became mankind. From 
them sprang four tribes. In after 
times the heads of these tribes, Nenek 
Tukol, Nenek Landasan, Nenek Jelan- 
dong, and Nenek Karah, were invested 
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is not solid—it is merely the skin of the earth (‘kulit 
bumi’). In ancient times Pirman (the Deity) broke 
up this skin, so that the world was destroyed and — 
overwhelmed with water. Afterwards he caused 
Gunong Lulumut, together with Chemundang and 
Bechuak (hills in Johor), to rise out of the water this 
low land which we now inhabit being formed later. 
These mountains in the south, together with Mount 
Ophir (Gunong Ledang), the mountains of Kaf 
(Gunong Kap), ‘ Flute-pillar’ Hill (Gunong Tongkat 
Bangsi), and Gunong Tongkat Subang (lit. ‘ Earstud 
pillar’ Hill) on the north, give a fixity to the earth’s 
skin. The earth still depends entirely upon these 
mountains for its steadiness. The Lulumut moun- 
tains are the oldest land. The summit of Tongkat 
Bangsi Hill is within a flute’s-length (one foot) of the 
sky; that of Tongkat Subang Hill is within an ear- 
stud’s length; and that of the Hills of Kaf is in 
contact with it. When Lulumut had already emerged, 
a ship (‘prahu’) of ‘pulai’ wood, completely covered 
over and without any opening, was left floating on the 
waters. In this Pirman had enclosed a man and a 
woman whom he had created. After the lapse of 
some time the vessel no longer progressed either with 
or against the current, and ceased to be driven to and 
fro. The man and woman therefore, feeling it to be 
motionless, nibbled their way through it, and standing 
upon the dry ground, beheld this our world. At 
first, however, everything was obscure. There was 


by an ancient king of Johor with the Balang; the second ascended the 
honorary titles of To’ Batin Kakanda Samawa or Linggi river, and founded 
Unku, To’ Batin Sa-ribu Jaya, To’ Sungei Ujong; the third proceeded to 
Batin Johan Lela Perkasa,and To’Batin the hill of Lantei Kulit, and founded 
Karah. The first founded the state of _ the State of Johol; and the fourth to 
Klang, and possessed the canoe Sampan Ulu Pahang (ii. 376-378). 
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neither morning nor evening, because the sun had 
not yet been created. When it became light they saw 
seven small wild rhododendron (‘Sendudo’) shrubs, 
and seven clumps of the grass called ‘Sambau.’ They 
then remarked to each other, ‘In what a condition are 
we left, lacking both children and grandchildren !’ 
Sometime afterwards, however, the woman conceived, 
not however in her womb, but in the calves of her 
legs. From the right leg came forth a male, and 
from the left a female child. Hence it is that the 
issue of the same womb cannot intermarry. All man- 
kind are the descendants of the two children of the 
first pair. When men had much increased, Pirman 
looked down upon them and reckoned their numbers 
with pleasure.” ? 

In addition to the foregoing, Logan further re- 
marks that in crossing the Lenggiu at the upper part 
of the ravine in which it rises, a long flat granitic slab 
covered with thickly-growing moss, and called “ Batu 
Bekachong,” is pointed out as the first couch of the 
parents of the human race. 

They look upon the Gunong Lulumut group with 
a superstitious reverence, not only connecting it with 
the dawn of human life, but regarding it as possessed 
of animation itself. Lulumut is the husband, Che- 
mundang his old wife, and Bechuak his young one. 
At first the three lived together in harmony, but one 
day Chemundang, in a fit of jealousy, cut off Bechuak’s 
hair? The young wife retaliated by kicking Chemun- 
dang’s head with such force as to force it out of its 
position. Lulumut, seeing his mistake, stepped in 


© Wet Zhe Sill es Bip own inquiries enable him to confirm 
2 “Hervey in quoting this tradition  Logan’s account (v. /. &. 4. Sig deren 
verbatim from Logan, remarks that his No. 3, p. 105). 
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with his huge body between them, and has ever since 
kept them separate.* 

From an old Portuguese writer comes the follow- 
ing interesting passage :— 

“Queen Putri (“Putry”), spouse of Permiguri, 
founder of Malacca, was said to inhabit a cavern on 
Mount Ophir (“Gunoledam”). Here the Benua 
were said to learn magic. Without seeing any one 
they heard the magical qualities of plants revealed by 
mysterious voices. They drink a decoction of the £7ba 
vilca in order to put themselves into communication 
with the evil spirit or with Putri, who was said to 
take the form of beasts and birds. The Benua by the 
same spells and charms transformed themselves into 
tigers, lizards, crocodiles, and other animals; they then 
became gifted with divination and communicated with 
persons at a distance. The Benua were said to come 
to Malacca at night in the form of tigers, and to kill 
women and children.” ” 

‘In the forests of that country [Johor] dwelt the 
Benua, wild races who . . . lived on Mount ‘ Guno- 
ledam’ (z.e. Ophir, or Gunong Ledang), where resided 
acertain Queen Putri, a magical enchantress who 

collected herbs and plants possessing medicinal 
virtues, and transformed herself from the human form 
(of a woman) to that of a tigress, and of other animals 
and “birds.’”.? .. Putri” 4s, they Fairy (8 Princess: “yor 
Mount Ophir legend. 


1 7. I. A, vol. i. pp. 278, 279. 
2 Goudinho de Eredia, p. 326. 


3 bid. p, 11; cp. Malaca, L’ Inde 


called Saletes, inhabiting Malacca 
before the Malays. Of the Malays 


Meridionale et le Cathay, MS.... de G. 
de E., réproduit en facsimile et traduit 
par Léon Janssen. Bruxelles, 1882. 
Goudinho de Eredia wrote in 1613. 
He also speaks of a ‘‘ cannibal” (!) race 


he says: ‘*The witches employ many 
roots, plants, trees, and animals for 
their charms, and above all spells, 
especially those who kill children before 
baptism, on the fifth day after birth, or 
in some cases before birth. The 
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BEREMBUN TRIBES, 


The Berembun tribes, like the Malays, attribute 
the magician’s power to his command over spirits 
which possess and inspire him. The spirits of the 
rivers (Hantu Sungei) are evil, inflicting diseases, and 
feeding on the human soul (or “sémangat”). On 
the other hand, the spirits of the mountains (Hantu 
Gunong) are harmless. Every magician has several 
disciples who attend him when he visits a sick person. 
A small hut called “sawai” is constructed near the 
house, and in this the incantations are performed, 
everybody being excluded save the magician himself 
and his disciples. Incense is burned, and invocations 
chanted to the accompaniment of music, until the 
magician is possessed by the spirit, which answers 
through his mouth the questions put by the disciples 
respecting the mode of treating the disease. When 
a river spirit enters a man and he begins to waste 
away through its evil influence, the magician has 
power to exorcise it. The tigers are his slaves.’ 


JAKUN OF JOHOR. 
Betef in a Derty. 
A great part of the Jakun know and acknowledge 


reason hostile to man. But they are 


natives regard the fifth day after birth 
rather demons, for they have their sides 


as critical, and keep watch with their 


friends and relatives. 

‘¢ These witches, pupils of the Benua 
of the caverns of Gunoledam, subdue 
by cabalistic words crocodiles, elephants, 
tigers, and serpents. Others transform 
themselves into lizards, etc., to do evil. 
[As to lizards, v. p. 373, 2nfra.] 

‘“‘There is another kind of witch 
called ‘ ponteanas,’ who usually reside 
in tall trees such as poplars and 
‘bondas.’ People say they are women 
who died in child-bed, and for this 


open and inflamed.”—Goudinho de 
Eredia, p. 38. 

““At the equinox, especially the 
autumnal, on the day called ‘‘divaly” 
[see, evidently the S. Indian or Tamil 
feast called Thivali], trees, herbs, 
plants talk and disclose the remedy for 
every malady. To hear them people 
hide in the forest.”—Jézd. p. 380. 

A fia vol. i pi277. * “Sawai” 
is the name of the ceremony, not of the 
hut in which it is performed. 
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the existence of a supreme being, whom they call 
by the Malay name “ Tuhan Allah,” the Lord God. 
Many of those in Johor also admit their belief in a 
punishment for sin. With some of them it is only 
a general admission, and they have no idea by what 
means it is to be executed; but some few others 
declare openly that sinners will be thrown after 
death into the fire of hell, though even these do not 
know of any reward for good men and good works. 
Those of the Menangkabau States, probably on 
account of their more frequent communications with the 
Malays, have more knowledge of religion, some of 
them speaking of God as the creator of everything, 
of Adam as the first man, of Abraham, Moses, David, 
Solomon, though very confusedly, and there was not to 
be found amongst them any real knowledge either of 
Christ or the Christian religion.’ The more learned 
of them are called magicians or ‘‘ Pawang,” and those 
of Malacca are the most ignorant of religion. They 
do not worship the sun or the moon or any idols. 


Spirits and Demons. 


In demons (or ‘“Hantu”) the Jakun devoutly 
believe, but unfortunately little or nothing has been 
collected on the subject. Hervey’s account of the 
Jakun belief concerning the ‘“ Hantu S€mambu” is 
however, I think, worth quoting here. ‘The noise,” 
he says, ‘that a certain species (of cicada) makes is 
almost unearthly and quite disagreeable. There is 
only one other sound in the jungle at night-time 
which, though otherwise different, resembles it in 
this peculiar way—it is that made by the ‘ Hantu 


1 Favre in /. /. A. vol. ii. p. 249. Abraham, Moses, David, and Solomon 
are known to all good Moslems. 
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Sémambu,’' which is very weird, consisting of three 
or four long-drawn notes rising and falling slightly ; 
but the effect it is impossible to describe. The Jakun 
say that it is a weather guide.” ? 

We are further told that some Jakun regard jelly- 
fish as human souls waiting to be born.’ 

The offerings of rice laid on graves to appease 
the demons have already been mentioned.* 


The Magician. 
Of the paraphernalia used by a Jakun “ Poyang” 


or magician, Hervey writes that the “ Kayu kélon- 
dang” (or ‘Gélondang,” as it is also called), which 
is struck by the magician’s attendants when the latter 
is exercising his skill on behalf of a sick man, must 
among the Jakun of the Madek people be made of 
wood from the Mérawan tree, and no other. Whilst 
his attendants are striking the instrument in question, 
the magician waves a spray of a tree called ‘“‘ Chawak,” 
and at the same time proceeds with his incantations.° 


Treatment of Diseases. 


The knowledge of the Jakun in the art of physic 
is very limited. They use very little medicine, and the 
sick lack almost every form of assistance, the sickness 
being ordinarily abandoned to the ordinary course of 
nature. Notwithstanding, the Malays consider them 
clever physicians, and in their stupidity believe them- 
selves very fortunate when by giving them either 
money or clothes they succeed in obtaining from them 
some medical prescriptions.° Some of the Jakun, 


1 The noise is probably made by a 4 Cp. supra, vol. ii. p. 105. 

small frog. 5 Hervey, 7. Rk. A. S., S. B., No. 8, 
BM] 7 Fei, Avi Sng) Set <3 NO: SP elie se pp altO,, 120. ‘ 
3 Z.f. E. xxviii. 187. 6 7. I. A. vol. ii. pp. 249-251. 
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though not very many, and only those who are styled 
“ Pawangs,” pretend to some knowledge in physic 
as well as to a knowledge of the secrets of nature; 
but their actual acquisitions in that respect are not 
so great as is ordinarily reported, and in fact they are 
very little more clever than the others.’ 

We are also told that some “tribes” of Jakun 
refused to eat the flesh of elephants, alleging that it 
would occasion sickness.’ 

The Malays believe that when a Jakun hates any 
one, he turns towards his victim’s abode, and strikes 
two sticks together, one upon the other, and that in 
such a case, no matter how great the distance between 
them, his victim will fall sick, and even die, should he 
persevere in this performance for a few days.’ 

H. W, Lake, in writing of two Jakun who had 
been brought in very badly mauled by a tiger, 
remarks that, according to their statement, they had 
been attacked whilst asleep on a sandbank some 
distance up the river. One man’s scalp- wounds 
appeared to be of a fatal nature; the other, a 
youngster, was badly bitten in the fore-arm. Both 
refused to be treated by a European, and later in 
the day they could be seen lying in the blazing sun 
with their wounds well smeared with wood ashes and 
wrapped in leaves.* 


Fire-making. 


In addition to the foregoing, an account of cere- 
monial fire- making among the Jakun is given in 
Vaughan-Stevens :— 


1 Logan in /, Z. A. vol. ii. p. 251. imply totemism. Cp. p. 260, azze. 

2 Ann. P. F. xxii. 303. The word SJ] LA AWOL AD ao iT A. 
“*tribe ” here doubtless merely signifies 20H. Wi lakenne/secer te Sines aoa, 
a local group, and the fact does not No. 25, pp. 3, 4. 
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Whenever a company (of Jakun) were on their travels and desired either to 
change their camp or to prepare for a longer stay there, a new camp-fire was 
lighted ‘‘for luck” by an unmarried girl with a fire-drill. 

The girl selected was usually the daughter of the man who happened to be 
acting as the leader of the company. Such a selection was regarded as specially 
fortunate ; but the leader’s daughter could only be chosen if she were of an age 
just before puberty. And this custom is especially remarkable, since the Jakuns 
2 oe wanderings always carry with them a smouldering rope-end of tree- 

ark. 

Here, however, we have a survival of an older custom. The fire is obtained 
by means of the drill from a block of soft wood of the kind which the Jakun 
use for making the handles of their choppers (‘‘ parang”). A small block of 
this wood is generally carried either on the person, or more especially inserted 
in the headband of tree-bark, ‘‘ exactly like the charm on one of our own watch- 
chains.” It was shaped like the marine bivalve which they say their ancestors 
employed before they had learned the use of iron to cut up their fish, as well as 
for determining the spot for their encampment when they happened to be upon a 
journey. 

When the fire was about to be kindled the girl took this block of soft wood 
and held it on the ground, whilst her father or some other married man worked 
the vertical shaft which served as the drill. When the spark appeared she 
fanned it to a flame either by blowing upon it or by whirling the block round in 
her hand, for which purpose she surrounded the spark with a heap of shredded 
cloth and exposed it to a current of air.” 

From the fire thus kindled were lighted the other fires, for every successive 
night, and to it were ascribed good-luck in the matter of cooking, and a greater 
power of warding off wild beasts (e.g. the tiger) than was possessed by the first 
fire of an encampment when it was kindled by means of the smouldering rope- 
end of tree-bark. At the same time there was no hard and fast rule that this 
fire-kindling must be performed by a girl, since any person whatsoever, man, 
child, or woman (unless, in the case of the latter she were having her monthly 
discharges) might do it if it happened to be more convenient.® 


Taboo Languages. 


Amongst other industries the collection of various 
forms of gutta and camphor obtainable in the forests 
of the Peninsula is practised by the Jakun, who, whilst 


1 A specimen was sent with the 
notes (Bartels). 

2 Z. f. E. vol. xxviii. pp. 168, 169. 

{Bartels here remarks that it is not 
clear from the context whether it is 
the block of wood used for kindling 
the fire that is shaped like a shell, 
or whether it has no special shape. 
According to Vaughan-Stevens the 
leader’s daughter obtained the block 
of wood from her father, for the blocks 
carried by the unmarried girls and 
boys for fire-making have no special 
shape; and although the men and 


women generally carried such shell- 
shaped blocks about with them, there 
was no obligation for them to do so. 
From this passage it would appear 
that it was the shell-shaped block 
that the girl used in this case for 
fire-making. On the other hand, 
Vaughan-Stevens says later that these 
shell-shaped blocks are of extreme 
rarity, and are now never carried for 
their original purpose, viz. that of 
fire-making, since the custom had long 
become obsolete. | 
NA Gp II, Sosa: Oy i), 
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at work in this way, employ a peculiar dialect usually 
called the Camphor (or Gutta) Taboo language* 
(“Pantang Kapur,” etc.). As to the origin of this 
dialect there has been a good deal of speculation, but 
whatever its origin, the Jakun attribute great efficacy 
to its employment, as well as to certain strange 
ceremonial practices. Logan, for instance, mentions 
the eating of earth as a concomitant of the use of 
the Camphor Taboo language, as well as complete 
abstention during the prosecution of the search 
both from bathing and washing. Without these 
accompaniments of the superstition the ‘“ Pantang 
Kapur” would hardly be complete, and they would 
readily be suggested by the magicians themselves, 
to whose cunning and influence over the Malays 
Logan bears striking testimony. As some proof of 
the complete confidence the Malays possess in their 
powers, it may be recorded that the Malays at Kuala 
Madek, for instance, asserted of the Juru-krah resi- 
dent there, that he used to walk round the village 
(or kampong) at night and drive away the tigers 
without any weapons.’ 

I may add that many restrictions as to diet (or 
‘‘food-taboos””) were observed by the parents in the 
months preceding a birth, and that divination was 


employed to determine the probable sex of an ex- 
pected child.’ 


The Jakun Traditions. 


The following is a Jakun tradition entertained 


by several tribes, and formerly related by a Batin 
of Johol :— 


1 This question of the Taboo 2" Hervey, 0/t imdia Sats NOMS 
dialects will be fully treated of under pp. 103. 


“« Language.” 3 Cp. pp. 21, 23, ante. 
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God created in heaven, in former days, a man and 
a woman. They were Batins (that is, a king and a 
queen) of course, but had no kingdom or subjects. 
History does not say how long this couple remained 
in heaven; but only that one day they descended 
to earth and were discovered in the neighbourhood 
of the river of Johor, in the southern part of 
the Peninsula. There this celestial Batin and his 
consort begat a numerous family, who peopled all 
the Peninsula. Those of them who embraced Islam- 
ism are now called Malays; and those who remained 
faithful to the manners and customs of their ancestors 
retained the name of Jakun.’ 

Another legend (collected by Hervey) is that of 
Bukit Penyabong, near Kelesa’ Banyak. The legend 
is that a cock-fighting match once took place here, 
between Raja Chulan and another Raja of old times, 
that the defeated bird flew away to his house at 
Bukit Bulan, whilst the victorious bird was turned 
into stone and still remains a mute but faithful 
witness to mark the spot where the tremendous 
conflict. took places,>.Lhe,\Dato’,.,or ,.chief of the 
tribe, stated to Hervey that he had himself seen 
the figure on the top of Bukit Penyabong; it was a 
good deal above life-size, he said, and just like a cock 
in white stone ;” he added that the top of the hill was 
bare and that a good view was to be had from it.’ 

A similar legend is told of a Jakun Batin whose 
soul migrated into a white cock. 

The ‘Batu Hampar,” or ‘outcrop rock,” which 


1 7. I. A. vol. ii. p. 271. known in the Peninsula. 

2 Hervey suggests that the hill it- 8 Hervey in Journal of the Royal 
self may possibly have been lime- <Aszatic Society, Strazts Branch, No. 
stone, in which case it would be 3, p. 110; cp. Man, 1904, 14, and 


the most southerly limestone hill supra, p. 344, #. 3. 
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gives its name to this place, is a shrine (“kramat”), 
a sacred rock in the river, on which the devout spread 
the mat of prayer ; it owes its sanctity, according to the 
legend, to the execution carried out upon it (by order 
of the Sultan of Kota Tinggi) of one Jit, a Jakun 
chief, who had been detected in necromantic practices. 
When they came after the execution with the burial 
garments to take away the body, it had disappeared. 
Three months after Jit was met by his son on the same 
spot alive and well, which from that period onward 
he used to haunt. He was also said to assume at 
times the form of a white cock; and when met in 
human form he disappeared, and a white cock was seen 
vanishing in the distance.’ 


Tradition of Tribes with Great Feet. 


Finally it may perhaps be worth while to refer to 
the explanation given by Vaughan-Stevens’ of the huge 
foot-prints attributed to certain of these jungle tribes, 
more especially the ‘Eastern Jakun.” According 
to Vaughan-Stevens, the great size of the footsteps 
of these Jakun, at certain seasons, is due to their 
binding the leaves of the Bértam-palm upon their 
feet, in order to avoid sinking in the deep mangrove 
mud when they are forced to traverse it in search 
of jungle produce, etc., the bad land which requires 
this special provision to be made being said to extend 
in patches as far north as Pahang. There may be 
something in this explanation; on the other hand, it 
must not be forgotten that, as has already been 
pointed out, this legend of tribes with great feet is 
a widely spread Mohammedan legend, which is found 


i Hervey iny/siedyS., S235 NO. 3, pe Or, 
2 72. J Les SXIX. 195 Segg. 
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in other countries besides the Malay Peninsula, and 
this is perhaps the more probable explanation. 


Oranc Laut or Sea-JAKun. 
Principles of Religion. 


Orang Laut, Sabimba.—The statement that the 
Sabimba have no religion, believe in no demons 
(‘Hantu”) or other supernatural beings, hardly any 
medicines, and no magicians (‘‘poyangs”)! can 
hardly be accepted as final, even if the word 
“religion” be confined to the narrow sense in 
which it was, till recent years, so frequently em- 
ployed. The converse statement would probably 
come nearer the truth. The present writer has on 
more than one occasion, without going out of his 
way to look for them, met with a variety of demons 
and charms believed in by the Orang Laut, and he 
thinks there is very little doubt that when it is 
adequately investigated the Sabimba religion will 
prove to be the old religion of the pagan (pre- 
Mohammedan Malays) which was most probably a 
form of demonology or Shamanism, overlaid with a 
slight Hindu veneer. 


Dreams. 


Dreams, we are informed, are greatly dreaded, and, 
when bad, suffice to keep the dreamer in a state of 
uneasiness for several days. A Sabimba man of old is 
said to have dreamed that he would be killed by a 
tiger, and within two days his dream was fulfilled.” 

Again, they declare that their ancestors were 


1 7.1, A. vol. i. p. 298. Cp. also 77d. p. 348%. 
2 [bid. p. 298. 
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warned in dreams that if the race took to bathing 
they would be visited by tempests. Hence they 
abstain as religiously from bathing as they do from | 
eating the fowl. The only punishment which the 
Malays threaten them with, or ever inflict, is to 
duck them in water, and of this they have so great 
a horror that they say they would prefer being killed 
at once." 


Sabimba Traditions. 


Before the Sabimba were transported to Johor by 
the Temenggong of that State, they inhabited that 
portion of the island of Battam which is traversed by 
the stream called Sabimba and its tributaries. 

They are entirely a forest people, having. no 
clearings or cultivation of any kind, and also (we 
are told) no boats. They are therefore in a lower 
plane of civilisation than the Benua. According to 
their own traditions, however, they have not always 
been so rude of habit. They declare that they are 
of Malayan race, and give the following account of 
their arrival at Battam. Their forefathers lived in 
the land of the Bugis (z.e. Celebes), and were, like 
the Malays, of agricultural and maritime habits. 
In voyaging, however, from Celebes to the west- 
ward, a vessel containing a party of them and a 
Bugis Raja was lost off the coast of Battam. Some 
of them succeeded in reaching the shore, and having 
no means of returning to their native country, re- 
mained on the island. In the course of a few 
generations their numbers increased, and they lived 
in comfort, making clearings in the forest and 
gradually regaining the easy condition in which 


Yea), aespree Oi 


“he 
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their shipwrecked ancestors had lived before they 
left their native land. At this stage, however, they 
unfortunately attracted the attention of pirates and 
their settlements (“ kampongs”) were ravaged. New 
clearings were made and their houses rebuilt, but 
once again they were visited by the pirates. They 
then removed to another locality, but their merciless 
and persevering assailants yet again discovered them, 
and continued to repeat their attacks every few years. 
At last, when their settlements had been destroyed for 
the seventh time, they gave themselves up to despair, 
abandoned their ancient habits, and sought safety by 
wandering in the forest and restricting themselves to 
such food as it yields spontaneously. To prevent 
any desire to return to the comforts of civilisation 
from exposing them again to plunder, slavery, or 
death, the whole tribe then and there made a vow 
that they would never again form any clearings, live 
a settled life, or even eat the domestic fowl, the 
crowing of the cock having sometimes betrayed their 
dwellings to the pirates. 

Whatever be the foundation of this tradition, it 
is certainly descriptive of the condition in which 
they now live.’ 

0. Laut, Sletar.—To the impulses which govern 
the actions of the Sletar, only a long acquaintance 
with their prejudices and domestic feelings could 
afford aclue. Of a Creator they did not appear to 
have the slightest comprehension, and even when 
the greatest care was taken over the investigation, 
the result was still entirely negative. They neither 
knew the God nor Devil of the Christian or Moham- 
medan, though they confessed they had been told of 


1 7.7. A. vol. i. pp. 295, 296. 


VOL. II 2S 
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such, nor any of the Hindu demigods, many of whom 
were recounted to them. In the three great epochs 
of their lives (ze. at birth, marriage, and death), we 
consequently find no rites or ceremonies enacted. 
Of the Pari, Dewa, Mambang, and other aerial 
spirits that are assigned to every mountain, rock, and 
tree in Malay mythology, they did not even know the 
names, nor had they anything to be afraid of (as they 
themselves said), except the ‘“Gallang Pirates,” who 
were men like themselves.* 

0. Laut, Biduanda Kallang.—They have a Bomor or 
physician who chants in order to summon the demons 
to give them medicine. 

For swellings they bruise the leaves of the “ Baru,”” 
and rub them over the affected part. Cuts or wounds 
are rubbed with the juice of the “Akar lale urat.” 
For pain in the bowels they employ ginger. For 
headache they drink the juice of a tree called 
“ Kapielu (sec, ? Kapialu) angin.”® 

0. Laut, Muka Kuning.—The Orang Muka Kuning 
have derived some obscure and distorted notions of 
a Creator from the Malays, but otherwise appear* to 
have no religion or superstitions. Allah Ta‘ala- 
(the God of the Mohammedans) is the creator of all 
living things, and Nabi Muhamad (the Prophet 
Mohammed) is his wife,’ who destroys all living things. 
They dwell together above the sky, and have two 
children, a male and a female, whose names and func- 
tions, however, are unknown. The Orang Muka 


L/L Avolllis pp. Baga eaae 


s Sabimba already mentioned. 


4 « Baru” = Hibiscus teliaceus, Linn. 
(Malvaceae). 

3 J. L. A. vol. i. p. 300. 

4 The italics are mine. For the 
same remarks apply to them as to the 


5 This idea is perhaps the most 
striking proof that could be imagined of 
that absolute superficiality of the Mo- 
hammedan element for which I have 
contended, 


‘fate 
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Kuning have no idea of the soul as existing separately 
from, or surviving the body. It is probable that their 
belief in a male creating and preserving, and a female 
destroying, deity was derived either from Hindus or 
Hindu Malays in the pre-Mohammedan era, and that 
the Muka Kuning have merely altered the names, a 
practice which appears to be common in the Archi- 
pelago, and one, indeed, of which the history of almost 
every nation furnishes examples.’ 

Q. Laut, Temiang.—A special form of arrow-release 
is said to be employed by the Orang Temiang in shoot- 
ing fire at the spirit of sickness. According to the 
description the bow is perforated in the centre (the 
“handle” of the bow), and the arrow has a shoulder 
near the distal end, which prevents it passing through 
the hole, and the nock is fastened to the string.’ 

A ball of inflammate material is loosely placed on 
the end of the arrow, and when the arrow is released, 
it is suddenly checked by its shoulder striking the 


ing out the ancient creed; it only 


1 Logan here remarks, in a quaint 
changed many of the subjects, which 


note, that in the eastern parts of 


Bengal, which have a distinct ethno- 
logical connection with the Indo- 
Chinese peoples, instances of this kind 
occur. The successive changes that 
the religion of Europe has undergone 
were accompanied by a similar con- 
fusion of names. ‘*The memory of 
the pagan (classic) creed was not 
speedily eradicated in the extensive 
provinces through which it was once 
universally received ; and in many par- 
ticulars it continued long to mingle 
with, and influence, the original super- 
stitions of the Gothic nations. Hence 
we find the elves occasionally arrayed 
in the costume of Greece and Rome, 
and the Fairy Queen and her attendants 
transformed into Diana and her nymphs, 
and invested with their attributes and 
appropriate insignia”? (Sir W. Scott’s 
Introduction to the Tale of Tamlane). 
‘* Christianity never succeeded in root- 


maintained, and do still to this day 
maintain, their place among us. What 
had been religious observance subsists 
as popular superstition; the cross of 
the Saviour only replaced the hammer 
of Thor, and the spells which had once 
contained the names of heathen gods 
were still used as effective, having been 
christened by the addition of a little 
holy water, and the substitution of the 
names of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
Tobit, St. Peter, and St. Paul” (J. M. 
Kemble’s Jutroduction to the Anglo- 
Saxon Dialogue of Salomon and 
Saturn, p. 7):— fet. As vol. 4.) p. 
338. 
2 Mr. L. Wray informs me that the 
form of bow here described is employed 
by Malay Pawangs, or magicans, in 
Perak, and that there are several 
specimens of it (that came from Larut) 
in the Perak Museum. 
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bow, the fire-ball being projected into the air by its 
momentum. 

To effect this “release” the first finger is passed 
above the string and under the arrow,’ the thumb 
being straightened, and the arrow grasped between 
the thumb and finger.” 


Traditions of the Orang Aktk. 


0. Laut, Akik.—Dato’ Klambu,? a man of some 
power in former days, employed a number of Jakun 
in the building of an Astana or palace. He had an 
only daughter, a young and beautiful damsei, who, 
once upon a time observing the primitive costume of 
one of her father’s workmen, was seized with an un- 
controllable fit of merriment. Thereupon the irri- 
tated Jakun commenced the incantation ‘ Chinduai,” 
and pursued their way to the forest, followed by the 


spellbound princess. 


1 Professor Morse adds, ‘‘ This is a 
most awkward and inefficient release, 
and as the description of this and the 
previous release were given me by an 
old man, it is possible that they may 
have been incorrectly described.” 

[The fact that these releases were 
described by an old man some years 
ago is, however, rather in favour of 
their being correctly (not incorrectly) 
described. It is the younger (town- 
bred) generation in the Peninsula that 
is the less reliable. Is it not possible, 
too, that the weakness and inefficiency of 
the release may have been intentional, 
as a strong release could hardly 
be required by the circumstances ? | 

2 Internat. Archiv f. Ethn, vol. iv. 
p. 278. 

3 Lit. Mosquito-net Chief. ‘* About 
two and a half miles up the Linggi, 
after passing the mouth of Sungei 
Bésar, the voyager arrives at the 


Dato’ Klambu despatched mes- 


‘Kubur,’ or tomb, of Dato’ Klambu. 
This was a Mohammedan saint of 
considerable odour, who crossed over 
from Achin to the Malay Peninsula, 
and who, during his lifetime, 
selected this spot for the inhumation 
of his remains. It is situated on 
the summit of a steep mound near the 
bank of the river, and having a small 
stream winding round its foot. The 
structure has nothing peculiar in it, 
being built after the usual fashion of 
the Malayan Mussulmans; it is about 
twenty yards long by two broad, and 
is visited by most Mussulmans passing 
up the river, who repeat a prayer and 
offer an oblation for the peace of the 
Marhum. There is neither date nor 
inscription on it, with the exception of 
a few sentences of the Koran, and the 
names of some of the devotees, which 
have been rudely scrawled on it in 
charcoal.” —Begbie, pp. 400, 401. 
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sengers to bring back his daughter, but she refused 
to return, and eventually became the spouse of one of 
the Jakun chiefs. Dato’ Klambu, on receiving intel- 
ligence of this occurrence, dissembled his resentment, 
and invited the whole tribe to a sumptuous entertain- 
ment on pretence of celebrating the nuptials. In the 
midst of the feast he fired the palace in which the 
revels were carried on, and the whole of the Jakun, 
except a man and a woman, perished in the flames. 
These two Jakun fled to Rawang, a marsh near the 
seashore, and from them sprang the Rayat Laut, some- 
times termed Orang Rawang or Akik, who, not daring 
to return into the interior, have ever since confined 
themselves to the coasts and islets. The truly char- 
acteristic tradition among the subjects of the sea 
themselves, is that their first parents were a white 
alligator and a porpoise.* 


Belef in Spirits. 

Orang Laut (unspecified).— The Orang Laut, for 
instance, believe (we are told) that the flying lizard 
looks out for births and causes the soul to take up its 
abode in the new body. It is the subordinate of the 
mythical lizard, the guardian of the Stone [of Life], 
and can leave the earth to go to its master. If an 
Orang Laut killed one of these lizards, the others would 
refuse to bring the soul of his new-born child. The 
flying lizard can transform itself into a crocodile; the 
crocodile and the shark are brothers and carry out the 
death sentence on a man whose Stone of Life is soiled 
and buried, if the lizard does not do so in person.” 


1 Newbold, ii. 412, 413 ([ep. the tribe is not stated. For the belief in 
J.T. A. vol. ii. p. 278]. the power of the Jakun to change into 
2 Z.f. E. xxviii. 187. The name of _ lizards, cp. p. 358, ante. 
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Again, the time from birth to the cutting of the 
umbilical cord is the critical period, and all present 
unite in shouting to drive away the evil spirits.’ 

The Orang Laut do not fear sharks. ‘They are 
our own brethren, they are Sea Pirates (‘pérompak 
laut’) like ourselves,” said one of them to Thomson.’ 


Use of Wooden Images. 


Before leaving the Orang Laut I must not omit 
to mention a valuable contribution to the 7. &. 4.S., 
SB, ins No.-41. of the Society’s\sJournal@byar 
Abbott, who writes that in July 1903 he discovered 
among the Orang Mantong of Sanglar Island, two 
wooden images representing women, in a cave near 
the seashore, not far from Kampong Telok Lanun. 
Each image was about 3$ feet high, and one of them 
had three wooden horns about 6 inches long pro- 
jecting upwards from the head. These horns were 
serrated along oneedge. This figure also had straight 
rudely-carved arms of soft wood much decayed. 

The teeth were represented by pieces of broken 
shell. A blackish line extended diagonally across the 
chest, meeting a horizontal one extending across just 
above the breasts. The region of the heart was 
marked by a blackish spot. The other figure was 
very rudely carved of soft white wood, and was with- 
out arms. 

The figures were lying face downward on the 
floor of the cave, and had evidently not been disturbed 
for months, as roots were growing over them, and the 
wood was beginning to decay. 

No information in regard to the use of the images 
could be obtained. Everybody questioned by Dr. 


1 Supra, p. 26, ante. 4 J. L. Ae vol. vy. p: T44- 
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Abbott denied the existence of such things, not know- 
ing that Dr. Abbott had already found them. 

No true Malays live on the island, and all the 
inhabitants eat pig. 

Dr. Abbott concludes, I think quite rightly, that 
these images cannot be regarded as true “ bérhala” 
or idols, and that most probably they are a form of 
scape-goat (‘‘sakat buang”) for use in sickness. Dr. 
Abbott adds that when an Orang Laut is ill, a wooden 
figure of a bird, snake, fish, or other animal is made, and 
as soon as the medicine-man (‘“‘ pawang’”’ or ‘‘ bomor ”) 
has exorcised the demon (‘‘hantu’”) in the sick man, ° 
and has driven it into the figure, the latter is then 
carried out to sea and thrown overboard. In the 
same locality (during the previous year) Dr. Abbott 
picked up the floating image of a bird. Very likely 
(says Dr. Abbott) these human images were similarly 
used. They resemble the “adu-adu” of the Nias 
Islands. 

To this (already mentioned) testimony I may add 
my own, for I] myself once picked up on the Kuala 
Langat coast, close to the regular haunts of the local 
group of Orang Laut or Bésisi, a large wooden figure 
representing a coconut-monkey or “b’ro’.” As in 
the case of Dr. Abbott's specimens every kind of 
information was rigidly withheld, but in view of these 
later discoveries, I have now little or no doubt that 
my own specimen should be explained in the same way. 
As somewhat analogous, I may add that at a shrine on 
the Bird’s Nest Islands in the remarkable “ Inland 
Sea” (7alé Sap) of Singora, visited by the Cambridge 
expedition under my guidance in 1899, a (human) 
image of wood occupied a central position, between 
the skull of a rhinoceros and that of a crocodile (this, 
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however, being the nearest approach to an idol that I 
have seen among the natives of the entire Peninsula, 
offerings of edible bird’s-nests and broken clay imagés © 
of animals, etc., being placed before it), During the 
same expedition, at a later date, I picked up on the 
river bank near Jambu in Jering (one of the seven 
modern subdivisions of Patani) a large wooden 
elephant (with mahout), which had been used, in 
place of the more usual “lanchang” or spirit-boat, 
during the ceremony of casting the spirits of evil out 
of the village in the preceding year. 


SUMMARY. 


As is evident from the foregoing, the religions of 
these native tribes are made up of mixed elements, 
in which native notions greatly preponderate and form 
the basis, with details from Indian and Mohammedan 
sources superadded. (For the former see especially 
p. 176, ante.) Much of the Indian element seems to 
have been introduced direct, but some of it also 
appears to have come through an Indo-Chinese 
channel, though the exact manner of its introduction 
is still uncertain, in view of the vagueness of our 
knowledge of the early history of the Peninsula. 

A detailed comparison is outside the scope of the 
present work, but still it has to be largely kept in 
view in forming an estimate of the extent to which 
even these rude jungle tribes have been influenced 
by their more “civilised” neighbours in the obscure 
twilight of their unrecorded past. 


CHAPTER I. 
PRESENT STATE AND FuTuRE PRospECcTs. 


Tue languages spoken by the aboriginal tribes of the 
Malay Peninsula present various problems of un- 
common interest as well as of exceptional difficulty. 
They are split up into a large number of dialects, all 
of which are of course unwritten, as these tribes! 
have never attained to the level of civilisation which 
a knowledge of the art of writing implies; and in the 
greater part of the Peninsula each of these dialects 
is confined to a relatively small area, and it often 
happens that a little clan, or even a single family, 
uses a form of speech which, though more or less 
related to the dialects of its neighbours, is neverthe- 
less sufficiently differentiated from them to be practi- 
cally unintelligible to all except the members of the 
little community itself. 

A necessary consequence of this state of things 
(which itself results from the natural segregation of the 
tribes into small clans nowadays to some extent cut 
off from one another and surrounded by settled Malay 
communities”) is that most of the aboriginal dialects 
are now, and have been for some generations past, in 


1 Tn the neighbourhood of Malacca some of the Perak tribes write on 
a few individuals have been taught to leaves, remains unconfirmed. 
read and write by the Roman Catholic 2 Cf. Clifford in Journal of the Royal 
missionaries; but Newbold’s hearsay Asiatic Society, Straits Branch, No. 24, 
statement (of. cz¢, vol. li. p. 417), that pp. 14-16. 
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process of decay. Being of no use except for the 
very restricted intercourse for which they serve, they 
have hardly ever been thoroughly learnt either by 
Europeans, Chinese, Malays, or even, it may be 
supposed, by members of other tribes or clans: and 
nearly all communication between the aborigines and 
the outside world has therefore, for a considerable 
time past, been carried on in the general /ingua 
franca of the Peninsula, that is to say, in Malay, more 
or less modified by the national and personal idiosyn- 
crasies of the speaker. 

Accordingly, in such parts of the Peninsula as 
have been at all exposed to outside influences, the 
dialects of the aborigines have for some generations 
been maintaining a precarious existence in constant 
competition with the invading Malay language, and 
in some parts they are now almost entirely superseded 
by it. All the dialects, so far as they are known to 
us, contain a considerable, though very varying, pro- 
portion of Malay loan-words, and the number of these 
is daily increasing. There can be no doubt that this 
tendency has been accentuated of late years by the 
establishment of peace and order in the Peninsula. 
The aborigines, who, in many districts, were formerly 
hunted like wild beasts, and whose well-founded dis- 
trust and fear of their Malay neighbours kept them in 
the jungles, have now learnt that the existing govern- 
ment will protect them. The consequence is that 
they now often visit Malay villages for purposes of 
trade and barter, and naturally they learn to speak 
Malay and imitate Malay customs. The number 
of aborigines who are thus bilingual, having learnt 
enough Malay to carry on a limited conversation on 
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ordinary subjects, must be increasing in most districts, 
even where the tribes to which they belong are 
stationary or dwindling in numbers. 

The way is thus being prepared for the gradual 
absorption of these wild tribes by their more civilised 
neighbours, and it must not be forgotten that this 
process is for them really a rise in the social scale, so 
that they are under a constant temptation to cast 
themselves adrift from all that is most characteristic 
in their customs and language. Accordingly there is 
a strong tendency for these dialects to die out and to 
be replaced by a Malay jatozs, differing little from 
ordinary Malay. 

This process of assimilation, though accelerated in 
recent times, has been at work for several generations, 
and in the extreme south of the Peninsula it has 
reached such a pitch that almost all the dialects of 
that region are now practically obsolete. Already 
in the middle of the last century, when Logan! made 
his exploratory journey through Johor, he found that 
the Jakun aborigines of that State used Malay even 
in speaking amongst themselves, and that the only 
traces left of their extinct dialects were a broad and 
rather uncouth pronunciation of Malay, a few words 
which appeared to be survivals of their older tongue, 
and a peculiar, half-artificial jargon used by them 
while engaged in the search for certain jungle pro- 
ducts (especially camphor), when the use of their 
ordinary Malay vernacular was for the time being 


tabooed.” 
Miklucho- Maclay,? Hervey,* Lake and Kelsall,” 


1 /.1.A. vol. 1. p. 289. No. 2, p. 218. 
2 Jbid. p. 263. 4 Jbid. No. 8, pp. 99-101, 112, 120. 


87. RAS, S. Bap Now ienpes®s 5 Jbid. No. 25, p. 3; No. 26, p. 40. 
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and Machado,! who have since Logan’s time reported 
on these southern tribes, all agree with his account of 
their condition in the matter of language. 

Similarly Emeric? states that the Sakai along the 
Klau river in Pahang speak only Malay, with “a faint 
soupcon of the guttural brogue that enables one to 
recognise aborigines within earshot, even if dressed 
like’ Malays and speaking Malay”; and Clifford, in 
his manuscript notes communicated to me, records 
having met a clan of Sakai between Tras and Bentong, 
in the same part of Pahang, who spoke only Malay 
even amongst themselves, and explained it by claim- 
ing to be descended from a Rawa’ Malay ancestor, 
who, being invulnerable from his birth, could not be 
circumcised and had therefore to go and live in the 
jungle with the wild aborigines. No doubt the legend 
was invented to account for the fact of their speaking 
only Malay, but curiously enough some members of 
the clan were themselves circumcised, though it is not 
stated (and does not appear likely) that they were 
converts to Islam. 

So too Lawder* in 1887 wrote, with reference to 
Kuala Selangor, that the very few Sakai in that 
district spoke only Malay; and about the same time 
Turney’ wrote of the Klang Sakai, that they them- 
selves asserted that their language was Malay. 
Similar statements have also been made as to the 
Ulu Selangor Sakai.° 

Yet words have been recorded quite recently in 
the last-named district which prove that the old dialects 


1SRA.S.; SB; No. 38, p. 31. situate about lat. 0° 4o’ S., long. 100° 
es Calcutta Review, January 1904,  E. (of Greenwich), adjoining the Man- 
No. CCXXXV. Pp. 59. deling Batak country. 

3 I believe these Rawa people come 4 Sel. Journ. vol. iti. p. 224, 


from an inland region in Sumatra, 5 Tbid. 6 bid. vol. v. p. 398. 
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are not entirely extinct there; and the present writer 
can vouch for the fact that some at least of the Klang 
aborigines speak a dialect closely allied to, if not 
identical with, Besisi, for he obtained similar words 
to the Malacca Besisi, which he knew, from a planter 
whose acquaintance with Sakai was limited toa few 
words of the dialect of some of the aboriginal coolies 
employed on his estate near Klang. 

In fact, the assertion that a particular clan of 
aborigines speaks Malay exclusively is often rashly 
made on evidence which really only goes to show 
that the members of it all know Malay, but does not 
negative their having a special dialect of their own 
as well. The aborigines like to be thought civilised, 
and are extremely shy of displaying any of their 
tribal characteristics to an outsider who may be un- 
sympathetic. Moreover, in the south of the Peninsula 
the matter is complicated by the fact that there may 
often be some doubt whether what is spoken by the 
aborigines is really a roughly pronounced form of 
Malay or a closely allied dialect of separate develop- 
ment, influenced by, but not directly derived from, 
the civilised Malay language of the country. 

Nevertheless the process of decay which these 
dialects are undergoing is now in most parts of the 
Peninsula advancing at such a rate as to justify the 
presumption that in a few generations there will be 
little or nothing left of them, except, possibly, in the 
two or three remote tracts where at present bi- 
lingualism has hardly begun to appear. 

It follows that any research that is to be made 
into these peculiar forms of speech, must be made at 
once before the inevitable extinction with which they 
are threatened makes all further collection of materials 
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for ever impossible. These tribes, surrounded as 
they are by men of different faiths and alien races 
who despise them and regard them as little better 
than brute beasts, have no recorded history; barely 
a few allusions to their mere existence are to be 
found in Malay literature, and practically nothing 
whatever is on record that can throw any light on 
their origin and antecedents. It is to their physical 
structure, their customs, and above all to their 
languages that we must turn if we would gain any 
insight into their past.? 

Such is the somewhat pathetic interest which 
attaches to the languages of these forest-dwellers ; 
and though the study of them is not likely to be of 
practical use to any living soul, yet, embracing as 
they do the modes of speech of some of the least 
developed and most thoroughly wild and uncivilised 
members of our race, it is perhaps natural that they 
should form a fascinating subject of inquiry. 

Apart from this, however, they are of considerable 
importance in relation to the study of language in 
general, and of the languages of South-eastern Asia 
in particular, for they are connected in a peculiarly 
intricate way with several groups of these languages, 
some of which have hitherto been almost entirely 
neglected or at least very inadequately studied. 
Situated at the extreme end of a vast continent, these 
“aboriginal” tribes of the Malay Peninsula represent 
the disjecta memora of several distinct portions of the 
human race, and their languages are a curious blend 
of the most strangely amalgamated constituents. 


1 Cf. Logan, /. /. A. vol. i. pp. 290, 291. 
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Classtfication and Distribution. 


Before, however, dealing with this point, it will be 
advisable to explain how the different dialects are 
distributed within the Peninsula, and to give some 
few specimens of the differences which exist between 
them. The terms Semang, Sakai, and Jakun will not 
be used in this section of the work to indicate merely 
the languages spoken by the tribes which anthropo- 
logically fall under these respective divisions as 
defined in Part I. of this work, but will bear a more 
strictly linguistic meaning. In arranging the materials 
which are embodied in the Comparative Vocabulary 
appended to this volume, it soon became evident that 
there was a typical Semang group of dialects, best 
represented by the speech of the aborigines in 
Central Kedah and the adjoining state of Raman, 
and contrasting strongly with a typical Sakai group, 
of which the best specimens came from Southern 
Perak and the adjoining parts of Pahang.* These 
two types clearly differed in some important points, 
of which the most obvious were a considerable diver- 
gence in phonology, and the existence in the Semang 
type of a whole series of quite common words which 
appeared to be entirely absent in the Sakai type. 
Around these strongly contrasted types have been 
grouped the intermediate and outlying dialects, and 


thus the dialects of the 


north and centre of the 


1 This classification has been admir- 
ably done by Schmidt in his excellent 
article ‘‘ Die Sprachen der Sakei und 
Semang auf Malacca und ihr Ver- 
haltnis zu den Mon-Khmér-Sprachen,” 
in Biydragen tot de Taal- Land- en 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-l/ndié, 
6th Series, Part 8 (Part 52 of the whole), 


VOL. II 


pp. 528-537, which for the first time 
established on purely linguistic grounds 
the existence of a Semang group 
distinct from the Sakai group. 

The new material given in the 
present work confirms and _ justifies 
Schmidt’s classification in its main lines, 
while extending it in some particulars. 
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Peninsula have fallen more or less satisfactorily into a 
series of groups and subdivisions. 

In the south there are not the same clear distinc- | 
tions; for reasons which have already been in part 
indicated, there is no such good representative of the 
Jakun type as still exist in the case of Sakai and 
Semang. Nevertheless, the remaining dialects of the 
Peninsula have been classified and will be referred to 
as Jakun, both for convenience and because they may 
be ultimately derived from a common stock, and are 
at any rate distinct from both the Sakai and Semang 
types. 

The pages of the Comparative Vocabulary will 
amply illustrate the leading differences which exist 
between these types; but for convenience, and as 
some indication of the divergences which occur, I 
here subjoin a short list of words which will serve as 
a specimen.’ 


Semang. Sakat. Jokun (1). Jakun (2). 
Ant késo’ laish pha’ méret 
Bird kawod chép sabu burong 
Child wong kénon chaai enek 
Day kéto’ jish séri hari 
Egg maka’ tap buntat képoh 
Fish begjag ka rayap ikan 
Hand chas tokn rawet tangan 
Snake ekob taju lilih ular 
Thunder kare éngkuh abi géréntah 
Tooth nyus lémoft chérah gigi 
Water tom teu par ayer 


1 It must be understood that these Jakun dialects ; while there are several 
words are selected, in some cases, series of words, belonging to several 
from a number of variants, for which distinct families of speech which run 
reference can be made to the Com- more or less through all three groups, 
parative Vocabulary. The list is These will be discussed later ; the above 
intended to be typical, but by no short list merely illustrates a few of the 
means exhaustive. Further, it often verbal differences between the groups. 
happens that the ‘‘Sakai” word In view of the apparent internal 
appears (generally with some modifica- diversity of the Jakun group, it is here 
tion of form) ina number ofSemangand _ represented by two lists. 
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As a matter of fact, the relations which exist 
between these different types are exceedingly com- 
plex, and cannot be satisfactorily discussed without 
referring to the other families of speech in South- 
eastern Asia with which the dialects of the Peninsula 
are connected, or by which they have been modified. 
But before entering into the consideration of these 
difficult problems, it is desirable to explain the geo- 
graphical distribution of the dialects, and to indicate 
at the same time the subdivisions into which they 
fall; for these subdivisions, though based on linguistic 
data, do in fact agree to a considerable extent with 
the territorial arrangement and geographical relations 
of the several tribes. 

Roughly speaking, then, the dialects fall into groups 
which correspond, though not accurately, with the 
anthropological varieties of the aboriginal races. In 
the north of the Peninsula are the Semang dialects 
(called on the eastern side of the main mountain 
range by the name of Pangan); in the centre the 
Sakai; and in the south the very mixed and broken- 
down dialects which are here grouped as Jakun.' 

Semang.— The Semang dialects, including those 
of the Pangan tribes, are spoken in an irregular tract 
extending from at least as far north as lat. 6° 30’° to 
about lat. 5° 5’ on the western side of the Perak river, 
and about lat. 4° 45’ on the eastern side of the main 
range in the States of Kelantan and Trengganu; and 
lying between longs. 100° 40’ (though a century ago 


outside these lines, while within them 


1 A reference to the map here given 
will illustrate the relative position of 
these groups. The boundary lines 
drawn on the map merely indicate 
roughly their limits as evidenced by 
the actual data of dialects recorded. 
It is quite possible that others exist 


some of the recorded dialects may have 
become extinct. 

2 Except where otherwise stated, 
all latitudes are north. All longi- 
tudes are east of the Greenwich 
meridian. 
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the limit was near the actual coast-line, about long. 
100° 20’) and 102° 45’. Outlying members of the 
group have been recorded beyond these limits: 
Miklucho-Maclay? heard of Negritos, presumably 
Semang-speaking ones, though nothing is said on 
that point, as far north as the mountains of Patalung 
(probably about lat. 7° 35’, long. 99° 45’), and he also 
saw two captured boys of that race in the house of 
the Raja Muda of Singgora. Again, Warrington 
Smyth? states that a small tribe of about four hundred 
Negritos inhabit the district of Chaiya (lat. 9° 20’, long. 
99°), but he too says nothing as to their language ; 
on the other hand, Clifford records the presence of a 
single Semang-speaking family, apparently not of pure 
Negrito stock, as far south as Sadang (lat. 4° 30’, long. 
100° 53’), and in Pahang, though no specimens of 
their dialects have been recorded, it is probable that 
a few Pangans wander at least as far south as this, if 
not farther.’ 

Throughout almost the whole of its very extended 
range, the Semang language is curiously uniform as 
compared with the Sakai. This may with much 
probability be ascribed to the relatively more nomadic 
life of the Negritos, which leads them over a con- 
siderable tract of country, keeps up communication 
among the several clans, and checks the process of 
local differentiation. ‘There is no clear linguistic line 
of demarcation between Semang and Pangan; in fact, 
the Semang speech of Central Kedah and the Pangan 
of Southern Kelantan, though more than 120 miles 


1].RA.S., S.B., No. 1, p. 207. they go as far as Pulau Tawar (lat. 
He calls Patalung ‘‘ Madelon.” 3° 51’, long. 102° 27’), and a pén- 
2 Five years in Siam, vol. ii. pp. 76, ghulu informed Emeric that they were 
a, to be found on the tributaries of the 
3 Emeric reports, on the authority Semantan (about lat. 3° 30’ or 3° go’, I 
ot Frost, District Officer, Pekan, that presume); but this awaits confirmation. 
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apart, resemble one another more closely than do some 
Sakai dialects which are near neighbours. 

The following short list, which could be consider- 
ably amplified if necessary, will suffice to illustrate 
this close resemblance :— 


Semang of Kedah. Pangan of Kelantan. 

Black beltek beltek 

Father é ah 

Hand chas chas 

Lip ténud ténoyt 
Shoulder klapeh k’lapa 
Stomach chong chong 

Stone balog balu 

Thunder kaye kare 


On the other hand, the Semang and Pangan 
dialects have a long border-line where they march 
with members of the neighbouring Sakai group, and 
on both sides of that line there has been some inter- 
mixture and mutual influence. While all Semang 
dialects, so far as at present recorded, have many 
words in common with Sakai, several of the Semang 
dialects near the Sakai border, especially the dialects 
of the Plus and Galas valleys, contain a few Sakai 
words and forms which do not occur in the more 
typical Semang further to the north. But this is only 
what might have been expected, and it does not 
amount to much. 

In a few instances the Pangan dialects seem to 
prefer a different word from the Semang ; but in such 
cases it usually happens that one or both synonyms 
occur also in Sakai :— 


Semang. Pangan. Sakaz. 
Cold hangit téngked séngat, dékat 
Female mabe yalu Fas 
Hot pedih békud békat 
Water bétéu, ho, gel tom téu, hong 


The following short list of words will suffice to 
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show that the Semang dialect of the Plus is distinct 
from the Sakai dialect of the same valley :— 


Semang of Plus. Sakai of Plas. 
Big boo ménu 
Child wong kuod 
Dog ‘od chuor! 
Good béded még 
To give eg ok 


Even when, as in the last instance, the Semang 
and Sakai languages use the same word, there are, as 
a rule, characteristic differences of form which show 
that the phonetic tendencies of the two races diverge 
considerably. The following are a few instances :— 


Semang. Sakat. 
Bone iyeng jaak 
Eye med mat 
Foot chan juk2 
Leaf hali’ sélak 
Moon kéche’ géche’ 
Skin kéto’ gétuh 
Tail hatek séntak 
Thorn hil?’ jerlak” 
Tongue lit’ léntak 


Low-country Semang.—A more substantial ex- 
ception to the general uniformity of the Semang 
language consists in a small group of dialects, now 
probably extinct, but formerly spoken in the extreme 
south of Kedah and in the upper part of the valley of 
the Krian, the boundary river between the States of 
Kedah and Perak. This little subdivision seems to 
correspond with the Semang Paya, or low-country 
Semang, of Anderson and others; and, in spite of its 
probably very limited range, it appears to have con- 
stituted a distinct subdivision of the Semang family, 
for it sometimes differs from the other dialects even 
when these agree with one another. It appears to 


1 Perhaps this should be chud. 
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have more words in common with Sakai than the 
typical Semang has; thus for “hand,” it uses tong, 
Sakai 70k", instead of the typical Semang chas; and 
yet it occasionally has a different term where most of 
the other Semang dialects have a word corresponding 
with the Sakai equivalent, e.g. “ear,” pol (pul, pun) 
as compared with the usual Semang éxtong (inteng, 
anting), Sakai kéntok (’ntak, etc.). Sometimes, though 
it has the same term, it differs somewhat in form, e.g. 
“to eat,” chzo’, as against the usual Semang cf?’ 
Sakai cha’; “shoulder,” kapueh (kapweh), as against 
klapeh (klapih), Sakai gélpaul, etc. 

Pangan-speaking Sakai.—Included among the more 
typically Semang dialects are two, collected by Clifford 
in the Lebir valley in Kelantan, and the Kerbat in 
Trengganu respectively, which are spoken by tribes 
whom the collector, a careful observer, describes as 
being physically Sakai. If that is so, it is clear that 
these tribes must have adopted the speech of their 
Negrito neighbours, or they may have been originally 
Negritos whose physical type has been modified by 
crossing with a Sakai strain. 

Sakai-speaking Negritos.— Conversely, the Negritos 
of the region of Kenderong, Kenering, Sungei Piah, 
and Temongoh (or between lats. 5° 25’ and 5° 5’, and 
longs. 101° and ror® 20’) in Northern Perak speak 
dialects which, though containing a few Semang words, 
must nevertheless be classed as Sakai, In this dis- 
trict it is evident that the Sakai speech has en- 
croached at the expense of Semang, a view supported 
by Semang tradition, which, according to Clifford, 
lays claim to Mt. Korbu (lat. 4° 41’, long. 101° 20’), 
as being part of the old Semang territory. 

It will be noticed that, with slight exceptions in 
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Perak (and formerly Province Wellesley), all the 
Semang dialects hitherto recorded are comprised 
within the States politically subject to the Siamese 
suzerainty; that is to say, Kedah, Raman, Jalor, 
Teluban (or Sai), Ligeh, Kelantan, and Trengganu. 

Sakai.— The Sakai group occupies the central 
mountain tract of the Peninsula, with the headwaters 
of its principal rivers, and extends, approximately, 
from long. 101° in Perak to long. 103° in Pahang, and, 
on the western side of the main range, in Northern 
Perak, from lat. 5° 25’, and, on the eastern side of the 
range, from lat. 4° 50’, to lat. 2° 25’, approximately, 
where it ends in a few outlying and obsolescent 
dialects on the Pahang-Johor border. Almost the 
whole of the group is comprised within the limits of 
the Federated Malay States under British protection;’ 
that is to say, Perak, Pahang, Selangor, and the Negri 
Sembilan. 

With such a wide range it is not surprising that 
this group of dialects should be characterised by con- 
siderable internal diversity, especially when it is 
borne in mind that the tribes which speak them are 
for the most part broken up into small clans inhabit- 
ing the upper parts of valleys in a mountainous 
country, and to some extent confined each to its own 
little district. Unlike the Semang tribes, the greater 
part of the Sakai clans are no longer engaged merely, 
or even mainly, in hunting and in gathering wild fruit. 
They tend to settle down into small temporary 
villages, and to practise a rude kind of agriculture; 


1 The only exceptions I know of waters of the Dungun river in the 
are the Sakai of the Nenggiri valley in same state, a few Besisi in Malacca, 
Kelantan, a straggling tribe in the and the above-mentioned tribes along 
Ketiar valley in Trengganu, another the northern frontier of Johor. 
which occasionally resorts to the head- t 
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and though they do, from time to time, change the 
location of their clearings, it is probable that they 
hardly ever shift into a valley inhabited by another 
clan,’ for such an act would be regarded as a form 
of trespass; nor are they always on perfectly friendly 
terms with their neighbours.” 

Apart from this, the Sakai group borders on two 
long frontier lines with the Semang and Jakun groups, 
both of which, especially the latter, it overlaps and 
has probably encroached on, so that it is in part 
made up of dialects which have retained or absorbed 
elements derived from one or both of these two alien 
sources. 

It is only, therefore, in a relatively small tract, 
approximately between lats. 4° 30’ and 4°, and longs. 
ro1° 15’ and 102°, that the really typical Sakai is 
spoken; while just to the north of this is another 
region, extending to the Semang- Sakai frontier, 
where the dialects, besides differing in some other 
respects from their southern neighbours, are evidently 
somewhat affected by Semang,® and appear to be 
spoken by tribes of mixed descent, with a consider- 
able though varying percentage of Negrito blood. 

The map here given shows with sufficient precise- 


their vocabulary ; but they have a few 


a eechiin Joa. 5-5 52D. NO. A 
special words (which do not seem to 


p- 29, says: ‘‘The common idea that 


they wander at large all over the hills 
is certainly a mistake ; each particular 
tribe keeps exclusively to its own 
valley . . . their habits are migratory 
in their own districts, but. . . they 
seldom leave their own valley.” 

2 Leech, Joc. cit., speaks of them 
as being frequently at feud with their 
neighbours on either side. I do not 
think, however, that actual fighting 
occurs nowadays, if it ever did. 

3 The Semang influence is more 
traceable in their phonology than in 


-Kenering; for 


occur in Central Sakai) in common 
with Semang, ¢g. ‘‘alive,” gozsh, 
Tembi; gosh, Sakai of Korbu; 
“Carrow,” Jozg, Sakai of Plus ; ‘‘ bow,” 
dg, Sakai of Plus; ‘“‘pig,” xapag, 
Semang (so-called, but really Sakai) of 
which compare the 
Pangan eds; Semang /ozg (and /loyd), 
eg, and ndpeg. This last appears to 
be a typically Semang word, being 
recorded only in dialects that are un- 
doubtedly Semang and two others 
that adjoin the Semang area. 
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ness the localities where the chief Sakai dialects have 
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been recorded in the central region where these two 
subdivisions adjoin. 


This is described by Clifford as 


ais 
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the one true Sakai district of the Peninsula, the 
only permanent inhabitants being all of aboriginal 
race, and comprises the headwaters of the rivers Jelai, 
Telom and Serau in Pahang, Batang Padang, Bidor, 
Kampar and Plus in Perak, and Galas! and Nenggiri 
in Kelantan. 

Northern and Central Sakai.—I shall call the two 
subdivisions of the Sakai group which are represented 
in this region by the names Northern and Central 
Sakai, which correspond respectively to the Tém-be’ 
and Sén-oi of Clifford, who was the first to point out 
the distinction between them.? They are separated 
by a line* drawn from the neighbourhood of Blanja 
(lat. 4° 30’, long. 100° 55’) on the Perak River, in the 
direction of east by a little north, passing between 
Ipoh and Gopeng, then north of the Sungai Raya 
valley but south of Tanjong Rambutan, Ulu Kinta, 
and Mt. Korbu (and probably of Mt. Chabang) to the 
Serau valley in Pahang, across which it seems to run 
somewhere about lat. 4° 35’. According to Clifford, 
the line continues to Kuala Nenggiri, lat. 4° 45’, long. 
1o1° 53’, but I have no data as to the nature of the 
dialect spoken by the relatively numerous Sakai 
population of the Nenggiri valley ; probably it falls 
into the northern subdivision of the Sakai group. 

The dialects of Blanja, Sungai Raya, and the 
Serau valley are border dialects falling into the 
central subdivision; those of Tanjong Rambutan, 
Ulu Kinta, Korbu, and the dialect specifically called 
Tembe’ (or Tembi) are their immediate neighbours 


1 Part at least of the Galas valley modified, and with additional detail 
is inhabited by Semang - speaking supplied from more recent data. _ It is 


aborigines. noticeable that this line cuts straight 
27. R.A. S., S.B., No. 24, pp. across the main mountain range of the 
14-16. Peninsula and has no relation to any 


3 This is Clifford’s line, slightly political or physiographical frontier. 
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on the north; and it is certain that Northern Sakai is 
unintelligible to the clans speaking the central 
dialects,’ just as Semang is unintelligible to the 
Northern Sakai. 

To the south the Central Sakai extends con- 
tinuously as far as the Slim valley in Southern Perak, 
probably about lat. 3° 50’, after which there is a gap 
in the record, the only other known specimen to the 
southward being the dialect of the Orang Tanjong, 
or ‘“‘men of the river reaches,” in the Ulu Langat 
district of Selangor, about lat. 3° 10’, long. 101° 50’. 
As to this outlying clan, one can only wonder how it 
got so far away from the main body to which it 
belongs and from which it is now separated by tribes 
speaking dialects of a different type. 

Southern Sakai.—The tract of country extending 
from lat. 3° 15’ or thereabouts to about lat. 2° 25’, and 
between longs. 101° 20’ and 103° 15/, is pre-eminently 
a mixed district inhabited by a motley crowd of tribes, 
some of Sakai and others of Jakun speech. Some 
aborigines in this region (e.g. the Besisi) speak Sakai, 
but are physically Jakun, and wice versa some (e.g. 
the Belandas) appear to be of Sakai origin, though 
they do not speak Sakai dialects. This puzzle may 
perhaps be in part explained by the habit which these 
clans have of seeking their wives from a stock different 
from their own; anyhow, it is a very mixed district. 

With the exception of the Ulu Langat dialect 
mentioned above, the Sakai dialects here spoken 
constitute a distinct southern subdivision which is more 
allied to the Central than to the Northern Sakai, but 
is quite distinguishable from both. They are best 
represented by the Besisi of Southern Selangor and 


1 Luering, 7. 2. 4..S., S.B., No. 35, p. 923 Clifford, Ac. 


i 
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the Negri Sembilan (especially Sungei Ujong), a 
scattered tribe speaking a relatively uniform dialect, 
and extending even into the British territory of 
Malacca. Other cognate dialects have been re- 
corded in the Serting valley of the Negri Sembilan. 
the Bera valley in South Pahang; and also on the 
Upper Palong and Endau (or Indau) in Northern 
Johor, where, however, they are obsolescent, if not 
extinct. 

This southern subdivision of Sakai can be further 
split up into two subgroups, a south-western and a 
south-eastern one, the former comprising, in addition 
to Besisi, the dialect of the Orang Bukit (“hill men”) 
of Ulu Langat and the somewhat mixed dialect 
collected somewhere in Selangor by Daly, the latter 
subgroup including the remaining dialects just men- 
tioned, and perhaps also the so-called Beduanda 
dialect of Chiong in Johol, which, despite a consider- 
able Jakun element, seems to have a larger percentage 
of words in common with Sakai than with the Jakun 
dialects with which its name would incline one to 
classify it. Of the occasional differences that justify 
this division of Southern Sakai into two subgroups 
the following words (not all of which are really of 
genuine Sakai origin) may serve as specimens :— 


SOUTH-WESTERN SOUTH-EASTERN SUBGROUP. 
SUBGROUP. ee ee a eee 
Se Beduanda of «.- : ut 

Le Chiong. Seapene: ene Lndau. 
Banana héntok kéntok tidk cae diok 
Belly edt lépén lépot léput lopot 
Eye mat man mot muat mot 
House dong 3d dol dal dol 23 
Water dio dak dak dak dak 3 
Wife gado témpun kémpun kémpung kompotn 
1 Besisi collected at Nyalas (Malacca) 3 Also in Ulu Palong. The Ulu 


has yok Indau dialect also has daw; Orang 
2 Also in Ulu Palong. Hutan of (Northern) Johor, aao. 
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Occasionally the south-eastern subgroup has forms 
more nearly akin to those of the other Sakai sub- 
divisions than the Besisi equivalents: e.g. “big,” — 
Serting ¢hoz, Senoi éxtot, but Besisi kaduz; “nail,” 
Serting chéros, Korbu cheros, Orang Tanjong of Ulu 
Langat chinros, Besisi kokat (a Malayan word common 
in the Jakun dialects). But, as a general rule, the 
two subgroups agree pretty closely together. 

Probably all the tribes of this southern subdivision 
know Malay and speak it pretty frequently, and their 
dialects have been much mixed with Malay and 
Jakun elements. Dealing, as we often have to do, 
with mere lists of words without specimens of 
sentences or grammatical information, it is impossible 
to draw a hard-and-fast line here between Sakai 
dialects and Jakun, as the two seem to have in- 
fluenced each other to a considerable extent, and 
many mixed vocabularies are recorded. 

Eastern Sakai.—Returning now to the northward, 
we find in Pahang, to the east of the central sub- 
division, a number of dialects scattered over a tract 
extending between lats. 4° 4o’ and 3° 30’, and longs. 
102° and 103° approximately. The dialects here re- 
corded, which I have classed, somewhat tentatively, 
as the eastern subdivision of Sakai, fall into two sub- 
groups, viz. an inner subgroup located in Central 
Pahang, comprising the dialects spoken about Kuala 
Tembeling, Pulau Guai, Kerdau, and the Krau 
valley ;* and an outer one, consisting of the speech of 
the Sakai tribes of Ulu Tembeling and Pulau Besar(who 
also occupy or resort to Ulu Dungun in Trengganu), 


and of the Sakai of Ulu Cheres in Ulu Kuantan. 


Ss A vagrant branch of the Krau valley in Trengganu, about lat. 5° ro’ 
tribe has wandered to the Ketiar to 5°, long. ro2° 35’ to 102° 40’. 


# 
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Both these subgroups, though having much in 
common with Central Sakai, occasionally favour the 
Northern type. They both contain a sprinkling of 
Semang words, which thus extend much further south 
in the eastern part of the Peninsula than they do on 
the western side of the main mountain range. It is 
curious, for instance, to note that whereas, for instance, 
in Perak the word for “sun” is the Sakai madyzs 
(mat ish) as far north as lat. 5° 25’ at least, in 
Pahang the Semang mat kétor (kéta probably) extends 
as far south as the Krau valley in lat. 3° 40’. 

The outer subgroup also approximates in some 
particulars towards the Southern Sakai, e.g. “belly,” 
lépoch, Ulu Cheres; cf. put, Bera; depot, Serting ; 
Jopot, Ulu Indau, as against the typical Sakai, £ut: 
“sun,” motbrt, Ulu Tembeling; cf. matbri, Ulu 
Palong, as against the typical Sakai mat ish: 
“tongue,” ges, Ulu Tembeling ; “feh, Ulu Cheres ; 
cf. lépis, Serting; 4pes, Ulu Indau; typical Sakai, 
léntak: ‘“‘to climb,” ya, Ulu Tembeling; 4zaZ, Ulu 
Cheres; cf. yal, Besisi and Serting; typical Sakai, 
hit: “to go,” suak, Ulu Tembeling; chiak, Ulu 
Cheres ; cf. swag, Ulu Indau; chok, Besisi; this word 
apparently occurs also in the other Sakai subdivisions, 
and in Semang and Pangan, but the typical Sakai 
work is chip. As the above instances indicate, the 
connection is mainly with the south-eastern subgroup 
of Southern Sakai, while some of the words also occur 
in the Jakun dialects of the same region and possibly 


1 Perhaps this Semang element is 
traceable even in the Southern sub- 
division of Sakai, but the instances are 
not numerous, and it is not quite 
certain that they are specifically Semang 
words: ¢g. ‘‘banana,” fezket, Ulu 


Palong ; kukeaw, Semang: ‘‘ mouth,” 
nut, Ulu Indau ; sxu¢, Orang Hutan of 
Johor (2nd list) ; Zézee¢, Semang : ‘‘nest,” 
géstum, Besisi of Kuala Langat; 2ész22, 
Bera ; sum, sam, Semang ; e7sobn, Se- 
mang (really Sakai) of Kuala Kenering. 
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a few of them are Jakun loan-words, not originally 
Sakai at all. 

With all this internal diversity, the two subgroups 
have perhaps enough in common, and are sufficiently 
distinct from the other forms of Sakai, to justify their 
inclusion in a subdivision of their own. In spite of 
their foreign elements they are undoubtedly Sakai 
dialects, though of a mixed and somewhat degenerate 
type. 

I append a few words illustrating the sort of 
resemblances and differences which exist between 
the four subdivisions of the Sakai group :-— 


COMPARATIVE LIST ILLUSTRATING THE MAIN TYPES OF SAKAI. 


Northern. Central. Southern. Eastern. 

Ant las laish pos pétom ! 

Banana télui télai héntok aoe 

Big ménu ? éntoi kadui ména’ 2 

Bird chap, chem  chep chibm, chim chem 

Child kuod, k6n  ké€non kénon iwa’,! énkon 

Day iis jish chohoi kétor,! téngngi, 
bri 

Dog chuo cho’ chau cho’ 

Egg tap pélokn k€poh * éntap 

Eye mat mat mat, mot mat, mot 

Foot juk® jak? jokng jong 

Hand tik, ting tokn, tak tih, ti teng, ti 

House datng, deh = dokn, diik dokng, dol siet 

Leaf séla séla plong séla’ 

Man sénoi sénoi, mai mah, séma’ jah, ma’, 
séma 

Many biga, kup2 = jéoi, k6pn *nom ba’lo 1 

Nose mu moh muh moh 

Pig gaur gau kéta® rap 

Tongue léntag léntak lépas lépes, léntak 

Water ag 4 téu do6, dak td, tom ! 


Jakun.—The Jakun’ group now to be considered 


1 Cf. Semang pétum, wong, keto’, 5 Though for convenience I call the 
bale, tom. whole of this mass of dialects by this 
2 Occurs also in some Pangan dia- name, I must point out that the name 
lects, e.g. ménd, Pangan of Belimbing. Jakun is really properly applicable to 
3 Perhaps a Jakun word. the tribes falling into the Jakun sub- 


* Occurs also in low-countrySemang, division of the group, and would be 
2g. hoh, Semang of Juru. repudiated by allthe rest. 
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is the most difficult one to deal with; the materials 
available are far more fragmentary than those which 
represent the Semang and Sakai groups, and no 
previous attempt has ever been made to classify 
them. The one certain thing about them is that, 
though they embody some words of the Sakai and 
Semang types, they cannot as a whole be classified 
in either of those groups. 

The group extends as far north as the neighbour- 
hood of Rasa in the Ulu Selangor district, lat. 3° 30’, 
long. 101° 37’, but here, so far as our information 
goes, there is merely an outlying patch, perhaps 
consisting of a single clan, severed from the main 
body. The next members of the group are met with 
about lat. 2° 50’, long. 101° 30’, in the Kuala Langat 
district of the same State. From that point it extends 
in scattered communities known as Belandas, Bedu- 
anda, Mentra, and Jakun (intermixed down to about 
lat. 2° 25’ with portions of the Southern Sakai sub- 
division), as far as lat. 2°, long. 103° 45’, approxi- 
mately, in Johor. A separate subdivision, so strongly 
differentiated from all the rest that it ought perhaps 
to be formed into a distinct group by itself, is found 
in several localities in the Negri Sembilan, but 
judging by its name of Kenaboi would seem to 
have had its real home in Jelebu, in the valley of the 
Kenaboi or Kenabui river, lat. 3° ro’ to 3° 5’, long. 
IOI° 58’ to 102° 8 or thereabouts. 

The Jakun group is thus characterised by con- 
siderable internal diversity, so that much doubt must 
remain whether it can be considered as a unity at all. 


1 Schmidt’s classification, excellent deal with Jakun, of which, however, 
(so far as it goes) as regards the Sakai very scanty materials were at that 
and Semang groups, fails entirely to author’s disposal. 
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In the mixed district north of lat. 2° 25’, being over- 
lapped by Southern Sakai, the dialects of the Jakun 
group are much mixed with that form of speech ; to 
the south of 2° 25’ very few words appear that have 
anything in common with the Sakai group. On the 
other hand, throughout its whole range, the Jakun 
group has been so much mixed up with Malay that it 
is often impossible to say whether a particular dialect 
is to be described as Jakun much overlaid with Malay 
elements, or Malay embodying a few remnants of 
Jakun. One consequence of this state of things is 
that collectors of vocabularies, on the search for the 
non-Malayan elements in these dialects, finding that 
almost all words in ordinary use were obviously of 
Malay affinity, were driven to push their inquiries 
further afield, and sought for out-of-the-way words, 
such as the specific names of particular trees, the less 
known animals, and the like. As they worked in- 
dependently of one another, they naturally did not all 
inquire about the same species, etc., and so it happens 
that they have left us for the most part very frag- 
mentary, scrappy vocabularies, which offer singularly 
few points for comparison.* 

South of latitude 2° (with one or two exceptions 
which will be mentioned hereafter) it is clear that 
practically nothing specifically Jakun survives in the 
speech of the Jakuns of the interior ;? and almost the 
same is true of the dialects of the Orang Laut who 


1 Sometimes the jungle-men in 
response to a request for out-of-the- 
way words, have evidently given words 
of their taboo jargon, which have thus 
to some slight extent crept into several 
of the lists. 

2 Thus Hervey (in 1879) found that 
the old Batin of the Lenggiu and 


Sayong Jakun (lat. 1° 45’ to 1° 55), 
long. 103° 33’ to 103° 43’), a man of 
great age (over eighty apparently, 


J. &. A.S., S. B., No. 3, p. 101) had 


no recollection of a dialect peculiar to 
his own race(/. &. A. S., S.B., No. 8, 
Ps) 10S).5) Ci Mogan} Win, cA voles a 
p. 289. 
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roam about in their boats among the little archipelago 
of islands south of Singapore to about lat. 1° S. (where 
they also have a few settlements on the Sumatran 
coast),' and who resort from time to time at least as. 
far north as lat. 1° 50’ on the west coast of Johor, 
and 3° amongst the islands to the east of Johor and 
Pahang, if not farther. 

The difficulty of dealing with the dialects of this. 
group is increased by the fact that in part of the area 
occupied by them, inland of an irregular line running 
at some few miles’ distance from the coast in South 
Selangor, the Negri Sembilan, and Malacca, the 
Malay speech by which they have been influenced is. 
the Menangkabau dialect (from inland and western 
Sumatra), which differs considerably from ordinary 
Malay, and has never been thoroughly studied in the 
Peninsula. Sometimes where the Jakun dialects. 
differ from ordinary Malay, it is merely because they 
have adopted words or forms from the Menangkabau 
Malay of their immediate Malay neighbours. 

Most of the Jakun tribes, then, speak dialects 
which, on the face of them are Malayan: they contain 
only small residuary percentages of words peculiar to 
themselves, and it is these small residues which offer 
the only basis of classification.” 

Kenaboi subdivision.—Kenaboi is recorded only 
in two® vocabularies, representing apparently two 
different dialects, both collected by Hervey, the one 


1 There are also Orang Laut, known 
as Sékah, in Billiton. They speak a 
Malay dialect, but are excluded from 
this work by reason of their geo- 
graphical position, Their name Sékah 
is probably not connected with Sakaz, 
but a special form of SzAz (with the 
meaning ‘‘clan ” or ‘‘ tribe ”). 


2 One could, of course, arrange 


them in a series, with the almost 
entirely non-Malay Kenaboi at one 
end, and the practically unmixed 
Malay of Southern Johor and the 
islands at the other; but that would 
be no real classification. 

3 J neglect Vaughan-Stevens’ scanty 
contribution, as it contains nothing, 
distinctive. 
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numbering about 200 words, the other about 80, 
and amounting together (as the lists have a common 
element) to a total of about 250 words. 

The specifically Kenaboi words common to the 
two lists include the important words of relationship, 
“father,” sangkat; “mother,” Aapet; “child,” chadi; 
‘elder brother,” sohdlok; “younger brother,” 72a; 
‘elder sister,” ¢émat; ‘“‘ younger sister,” dong; 
“father-in-law,” lahtk, lahtk; and also the words for 
“ear,” chéliah, chéliok; “gibbon” (monkey), ez, 
yengon,' but hardly anything else. But as their 
divergences are due in most cases to one of them 
using a Malay, Sakai, or other identifiable synonym, 
these differences are not perhaps a sufficient reason 
for refusing to classify the two lists together as allied 
dialects. 

Assuming, then, that they constitute a unity, we 
have about 250 Kenaboi words to classify; and of 
these I find that nearly half stand quite alone; at © 
least, I have not succeeded in tracing a connection 
between them and any other language whatever. 

Of the remainder, excluding words of Malay 
affinity and a few that are related only to languages 
outside the Peninsula, a greater percentage appear to 
be connected with Sakai than with Jakun, while a 
small minority appear to point to Semang. But 
Kenaboi is so thoroughly different in its general type 
from both Sakai and Semang, of which two groups 
we have a large mass of materials available for 
comparison, that it cannot possibly be classed with 
either of them. On the other hand, the other Jakun 
vocabularies are, as already stated, so fragmentary 


1 Excepting the last one, these words have no certain parallels in the other 
dialects. 
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that it is not surprising that a large proportion of the 
fairly long Kenaboi list should be incapable of being 
traced in them. Confining our attention to the fifty 
or sixty cases where the materials available enable a 
comparison to be made, I find that Kenaboi agrees 
with one or more of the remaining Jakun dialects in 
about a fourth or a fifth of these cases and differs in 
the rest from them all, even where some of them 
agree together. 

As there is no striking divergence in general type 
and phonology between Kenaboi and the other Jakun 
vocabularies, and as no grammatical information 
whatever is available that would modify the position, 
I leave Kenaboi as a possible Jakun subdivision. It 
may be that before their decay, the other Jakun 
dialects resembled it more than they do now: para- 
doxical as it may seem, Kenaboi must be regarded 
either as the best specimen of Jakun recorded or else 
as not being Jakun at all; and I doubt whether, on 
the existing evidence, it is possible to be quite certain 
as to which of these two conclusions is the right one. 
The Kenaboi problem awaits further investigation on 
the spot; the collection of a few sentences and some 
additional words may perhaps solve it.’ 

Beduanda subdivision.—I give the name Beduanda 


1 There is another possible sug- 
gestion, namely, that the Kenaboi lists 
embody either (1) a mere made-up 
jargon, or (2) something in the nature 
of a taboo language. This I reject, 
because (1) the (partial) congruity of 
the two lists, which were apparently 
collected separately, (2) the evidently 
genuine nature of the Sakai element 
they contain, seem to me to negative 
the suggestion that they are merely 
artificial, while (3) their dissimilarity 
from the recorded specimens of the 


taboo jargons, which show considerable 
uniformity amongst themselves, and 
(4) the fact that they were collected by 
a most careful observer, who would 
have recorded their taboo character if it 
had existed, go some way towards ex- 
cluding this hypothesis in its alternative 
form. It must, however, be admitted 
that some of the Kenaboi words do 
look like taboo words; but then such 
isolated cases also occur in Beduanda 
and other Jakun dialects, as already 
stated. 
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to this subdivision of the Jakun group because, besides 
being the name under which two or three of the 
dialects have been actually recorded, it is claimed as 
of right by the Mentra as well.’ I am not aware that 
the Belandas, who are included in this subdivision, 
claim the title; but they are closely connected with 
the other members of this subdivision, which includes, 
besides the Belandas of Kuala Langat and Rembau, 
the Beduanda of several unnamed localities of the 
Negri Sembilan, and the Mentra who are the leading 
aboriginal tribe of Malacca territory. 

The dialects of all these agree together sufficiently 
well to warrant their inclusion in one subdivision. 
They contain a variable percentage of Sakai words, 
but the Jakun element on the whole preponderates. 
Into this subdivision also falls the mixed dialect 
collected near Rasa, which (after excluding words of 
doubtful connection and words of Malayan origin) 
consists for the most part of Jakun and Sakai in the 
proportion of three to two approximately. The Sakai 
element in this dialect is apparently related more or 
less to all the Sakai subdivisions ; but in general the 
Beduanda subdivision, when it agrees with Sakai, 
shows most affinity with the Southern Sakai spoken 
in its neighbourhood. 

The following words will serve to illustrate this 
last point :— 

JSakun Group. Southern Sakat. Central Sakaz. 


Blood maham maham béhim 
Ear tong tong éntak 
Fire us us ois 
Snake tija tijau tajtl 
Tree long délong jélog 


1 It is also the name of the leading and claimed by them in virtue of 
Malay tribe of ‘‘land inheritors” their alleged descent in the female 
(Mal. waris) of the Menangkabau- line from the aboriginal lords of the 
speaking districts of the Peninsula, soil, 
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I append a short list of words showing the con- 
nection between several dialects of the Beduanda 
subdivision, and also illustrating the existence of 
apparently Jakun words in the Southern Sakai sub- 
division, which are not found in Central Sakai :— 


Belandas. Beduanda, Mentra. Southern Sakat. 

Brother, elder geck geak geé yek 
Egg he kapo oe képoh 
** Gibbon,” timo’ témd’ timé’ tembo’ 

monkey (JZa/. 

ungka) 
Grandmother géndl génoi génul gendoi 
Sister, elder gawv gai’ gai gail 
Tiger mejé maja mejeh S00 
Yam sp. (Jal. nae ep yet yat 

kéladi) 


Jakun subdivision.—T he dialects specifically termed 
Jakun are spoken by the tribes to whom this name 
properly belongs. With the exception of the Malacca 
dialect, which, though its most marked connections 
are with the other Jakun dialects, yet agrees occasion- 
ally with Kenaboi and Beduanda, besides having a 
few words apparently peculiar to itself, the Jakun 
dialects are found only in Johor, and are more closely 
related together than those of the Beduanda sub- 
division.’ 

This greater uniformity is partly due to the Jakun 
dialects having fewer elements in common with Sakai 
than the other two subdivisions in general have, 
though some of the Mentra dialects are also relatively 
free from Sakai elements. 

In this subdivision, on the slender evidence of two 
or three words,” may be classed the remnants of the 


1 The Mentra claim to be the Johor. The latter, on the point being 
Malacca aborigines par excellence, and _ put to them, did not dispute it. 
state that the Besisi belong properly 2 «Come here,” a - kian, Orang 
to Sungei Ujong, and the Jakun to Laut of Galang ; £zydn, Barok ; Azyan, 
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dialects of the Orang Laut of Singapore and the 
islands to the southward. Here too, so far as it 
embodies relics of the obsolescent Jakun dialects, 
falls the taboo language of the Johor Jakun, which 
is used apparently throughout the greater part of the 
interior of Johor, even by tribes that no longer retain 
any trace of Jakun words in their ordinary speech.’ 
But this taboo language is a very mixed product, and 
cannot be classified among the ordinary dialects; it 
must be discussed separately. 

Much the same observation applies to the taboo 
language of the Mentra, of which, however, only very 
few words have been recorded. One or two of these 
correspond with Beduanda, to which subdivision it 
probably belongs: but the list is really too short to 
admit of classification. 

I append a list of words showing the connection 
of the subdivisions of the Jakun group amongst 
themselves, and with the Johor taboo language :— 


COMPARISON OF THE JAKUN VOCABULARIES. 


Kenabot Beduanda Malacca Johor Taboo 

Subdivision. Subdivision. Jakun. JSakun. Language. 
Cold sédék Bes sedek, siap? sédék siap 
Come here inta’,machan chian kiani kiah, kian kian 
Dog amun, két6k amun koyok koyok, ménchor ® 

ménchor,* 
Elephant géntil géntal gantir,? segantil sagantel 
bringkil 

Go away songsang chiun kiuh kiyun kium 
Hand rawet kok6t kokot kuko’# pénganah, 
Finger rawet kokén kukat } péngolek 
Kalang; ’éaz, Jakun of Kuala Le- traced by Hervey in the Upper 


makau ; Azazz, Jakun of Malacca; but 
chian, chan, Belandas and Mentra. 
Similarly ‘‘go there,” ‘‘far off,” is 
kiyun, kiyoh, in Orang Laut and 
Jakun, the Beduanda subdivision 
having chzus or chin. 

1 Logan found the same taboo 
language in use on the Sedili, Indau, 
and Batu Pahat rivers. It has been 


Lenggiu and Madek; and by Lake 
and Kelsall at Kuala Lemakau on the 
Indau, on the Madek, and at Simpai 
(Ulu Batu Pahat, Sembrong), 

2 Benua of Newbold. 

3 Cf. Sakai cho’. 

4 Only in the short unclassed voca- 
bulary from Tanjong Sagenting, as to 
which see pp. 411, 412, znfra. 
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COMPARISON OF JAKUN VOCABULARIES—continued, 


Kenabot Beduanda Malacca Sohor Taboo 
Subdivision. Subdivision. Jakun. Sakun. Language. 
Nail risik kokat des su6 
Monkey jeun, jéngén timd’, témo’ je’in tawok ? 
(sp. ungka) 
Monkey roit 3 bagéh bageh 
(sp kékah) 

Pig sér6i risim, résam,! jokot * jokut,4 
tébong, jongkat,! sémungkor 
kétu ® chongkor, 

tébdng, 
ketur } 
Porcupine Bes puntt, joi puntu, sonoi sebuntu 
Rainbow wae béhota seis bohuta, 
kawat 
Rhinoceros tékhé BHO reséki séngkrat séngkrat 
Spider is téwowoh®  téwowoh § ae 


Summary of Classification and Distribution. 


The principal dialects and subdialects of the 
aborigines of the Peninsula, so far as represented in 
this work, may now be grouped under the main heads 
mentioned above. 


I. Semanc GRovup. 


(1) Main Semang and Pangan subdiwwtston— 

Semang dialects of Kedah (Mt. Jerai, Yan, and 
Siong), Ulu Selama, Ijok, Jarum,’ Plus, and the 
Jehehr (or “ Sakai Tanjong”) of Temongoh; Pangan 
dialects of Jalor, Sai, Ulu Patani, Teliang, Belimbing, 
Sam, Ulu Kelantan, Lebir, Galas, Kuala Aring, Ulu 
Aring, and Kerbat; also the “ Hill Semang’” dialect 
of the Maxwell MS., 29 of the Royal Asiatic Society’s 
collection. 


1 Benua of Newbold. 4 Perhaps cf. Sakai changgak. 

2 Cf. Semang /fawih, Sakai of 5 Besisi £étur. 
Serting ‘d@wd; cf. ‘‘spider.” Is it so 8 Semang fawih. ‘ 
called because of its long and slender 7 The Jarum dialect might. with 
limbs ? equal propriety have been called 


3 Besisi vo/. Pangan. 
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(2) Low-country Semang subdiviston :— 

Semang dialect of Juru, Begbie’s Semang, Semang 
words in Newbold’s Orang Benua list, and the ~ 
“Swamp Semang” dialect of Ulu Krian of the 
Maxwell MS. 

Pupier’s Semang words and those of the Semang 
of Sadang probably come into this subdivision, but 
are too few to admit of classification. 


II. Saxat GROUP. 


(1) Northern Sakat subdiviston— 

Sakai dialects of the ‘“Semang” of Kenderong, 
Grik, Kenering, and Sungai Piah, of the Po-Klo (or 
“Sakai Bukit”) of Temongoh, of the Sakai of Plus 
Korbu, Ulu Kinta, Tanjong Rambutan, and of the 
Tembe’ or Tembi. 

(2) Central Sakai subdivistcon— 

Sakai dialects of Blanja (Lengkuas), Sungai Raya, 
Ulu Bertang, Ulu Kampar, Mt. Berumban, Jelai, 
Serau, and the Senoi of Ulu Pahang; the Sakai 
dialects of Chendariang, Tapah, Ulu Gedang, Sungkai, 
and Slim; and the dialect of the Orang Tanjong of 
Ulu Langat. 

(3) Southern Sakai subdiviston— 

(a) South-western subgroup— 

Daly’s Selangor Sakai, the dialects of the Orang 
Bukit of Ulu Langat, and the Besisi of Kuala 
Langat (Ayer Itam and Sepang), Negri Sembilan, 
and Malacca. 

(2) South-eastern subgroup— 

Sakai dialects of the Bera, Serting, Ulu Palong, 
and Ulu Indau (and perhaps also the mixed Beduanda 
dialect of Chiong, Johol). 
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(4) Lastern Sakai subdivision— 

(a) [nner subgroup— 

Sakai dialects of Pulau Guai, Krau and Kuala 
Tembeling, of the Krau men of Ketiar (Trengganu), 
and of Kerdau. 

(6) Outer subgroup— 

Sakai dialects of the Ulu Tembeling and Ulu 
Cheres. 


II]. Jakun Grovp. 


(1) Kenabot subdiviston— 

Two Kenaboi dialects (of the Negri Sembilan). 

(2) Beduanda subdivision— 

Dialects of the aborigines of Rasa, Ulu Selangor, 
of the Belandas of the Kuala Langat district and 
Rembau, the Beduanda of the Negri Sembilan and 
the Mentra of the territory around Malacca; to which 
may be added the Taboo language of the Mentra. 

(3) /akun subdiviston— 

Dialects of the Jakun of Malacca territory, Ulu 
Batu Pahat, Sembrong, Simpai, Kuala Lemakau, and 
Madek, Johor; and of the Orang Laut of Singapore, 
Galang, Temiang, and Barok (of Singkep, Lingga) ; 
to which may be added the Camphor Taboo language 
of the Johor Jakun. | 


Unclassed Dialects. 


There remain two unclassed dialects, spoken by 
the Orang Laut of Muh Island near Trang, lat. 
7° 24', long. 99° 25’, and the Orang Rayat of Tanjong 
Sagenting, Johor, lat. 1° 48’, long. 102° 54’, respec- 
tively. These are recorded in two lists of about a 
dozen words each, and too short therefore for purposes 
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of classification. The most that I can say of them 
here is that, judging from the specimens recorded, 
these are both Malayan languages in the wider sense. 
They are not merely Malay subdialects, nor do they 
fall under any of the subdivisions of the aboriginal 
dialects of the Peninsula, though they have, of course, 
by virtue of their Malayan element, more in common 
with the Jakun group than with the other two. The 
connection of the dialect of the Orang Laut of Trang 
with those of the Selungs of the Mergui Archipelago 
(who, as not being geographically appendant to the 
Malay Peninsula, are excluded from the scope of this 
work!) would be worth investigating, if a more 
extensive vocabulary of the Trang dialect could be 
obtained. 


Language Frontiers. 


It is impossible to say with any approach to 
accuracy of statement how many different dialects 
and subdialects are included in the classification that 
has been given above. The materials are in 
many cases too scanty, and in some too inaccurate, 
to serve such a purpose. Having given the main 
lines of classification, I think it safer to avoid prob- 
lematical subdivisions, and merely to point out that 
there are among the dialects of the Peninsula a 
number of striking instances of sharply defined 
linguistic frontiers between contiguous but mutually 
unintelligible forms of speech. 

Such, in the north of the Peninsula, are the border 
lines separating, e.g.(1) Semang from Northern Sakai, 


1 See Anderson, Selungs of the Primer (1846) mentioned zézd. pp- 
Mergui Archipelago (1890), especially 18, 36, of which a copy exists in the 
pp- 39-47, and the Se/ung Language India Office Library. 
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(2) Pangan from the outer subgroup of Eastern Sakai, 
(3) Northern Sakai from Central Sakai. 

In the south of the Peninsula the boundary lines 
are less definite but more numerous; for instance, the 
absolutely distinct dialects of the Central Sakai of the 
Orang Tanjong of Ulu Langat, the Southern Sakai 
of the Orang Bukit of the same, the Belandas and, 
probably, the Kenaboi, are crowded together in an 
area which can hardly be more than 50 miles long 
and 35 broad. So, too, Besisi, Mentra, and Jakun 
jostle one another in the 660 square miles of Malacca 
territory ; and again between the Sakai dialects of the 
Upper Palong and Indau and the adjoining Jakun 
dialects of Johor there must have been a strong line 
of demarcation, which, however, is probably now 
obliterated by the almost total extinction of both sets 
of dialects. 

It is worth noting that nearly all the tribes still 
speaking peculiar dialects live at some distance from 
the coast and from the main navigable rivers. The 
only substantial exception in our own day, among the 
tribes whose dialects have been classified above, are the 
Besisi, who are in part coast-dwellers and even some- 
times go short distances by sea and have relations 
with the Orang Laut of the Johor coast. This state of 
things is probably more marked than it was about the 
beginning of the last century, when a Semang clan 
lived close to Kedah Peak and another came down 
into Province Wellesley (at that time a strip of land 
extending only four miles from the seashore), At 
the present day, however, nearly all the tribes are 
essentially landsmen, and are even more cut off from 
communicating with one another and the outside 


world by sea than they are by land. 


CPAP TERME 
TABOO AND OTHER SPECIAL FORMS OF SPEECH. 


Ture Camphor Taboo language of Johor has often 
been referred to. It was first dealt with by Logan,* 
after him by Miklucho-Maclay,’ then by Hervey,* and 
lastly by Lake and Kelsall,* who have contributed the 
greater part of the materials on which our knowledge 
of this curious form of speech is based. Hervey has 
also published a few words of the taboo language 
used by the Mentra of Malacca territory and the 
surrounding region when engaged in searching for 
eaglewood and gold.’ 

Logan appears to have regarded the taboo 
language as a purely artificial production ; Miklucho- 
Maclay considered it to be a survival of the otherwise 
obsolete Jakun dialects, stimulated by the fact (which 
is in itself probable) that the more primitive and 
remote tribes of the interior of Johor would be the 
most likely both to preserve their old language and 
to retain an intimate knowledge of jungle-craft. His 
inference is that these expert camphor-gatherers found 
it to their pecuniary advantage to keep outside 
competitors at a distance by consciously setting up 


1 7.1. A. vol. i. pp. 263-266. * Zbid. No. 26, pp. 39-56. 

2 J.R.A.S., S.B., No, I, pp» 39, 40. 5 Notes and Queries, No. 1, pp. 

3 lid. No. 3, pp. 112-115; No. 8, 8, 9, issued with No. 14 of the 
pp. 100-102, 118; No. 9, pp. 167,168. 7. R.A. S., S.B: 
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a fictitious connection between successful camphor- 
hunting and their esoteric knowledge of the obsolescent 
dialects, which thus became a sort of craft mystery 
whereon they deliberately traded. 

Hervey and Lake and Kelsall, while recognising 
the partly artificial character of the language, agree 
as to its probably embodying some relics of the old 
dialects, and Hervey accepts Miklucho- Maclay’s 
rationalistic explanation of such partial survivals. 

While admitting that these views go some way 
towards explaining the Camphor Taboo language, I 
do not consider them an adequate account of the 
whole matter. This taboo language does not stand 
alone in the world; in many places, especially in 
Eastern Asia and the Indian Archipelago, there are 
analogous modes of speech which throw light upon its 
principles of construction. 


Linguistic Taboos im General. 


The Malays have several such taboo vocabularies 
appropriate to different purposes; thus there is a list 
of words which must be used in speaking to royalty 
and under no other circumstances; and there are 
linguistic taboos applicable to fishing, fowling, mining, 
warfare, and other occupations, besides a “spirit 
language” used by magicians.’ Closely resembling 
these last in principle, is the Sasahara, a jargon used 
by the Sangirese (of the islands north of Celebes) 
when at sea, to conceal their plans from the malice of 
the water-spirits.2. Somewhat less analogous are the 


1 Skeat, Malay Magic, passim: the spirit language are given on p. 646. 
the references are collected in the 2 Adriani, Sangzreesche Spraakkunst, 
Index, s. v, Language, and specimens of pp. 7, 53-65. 
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various forms, Krama' and Krama Inggil, of the 
ceremonial, or rather “high chief,” language of the 
Javanese,” and the Basa Sangiang or sacred tongue 
in which the Balian (priestesses and dancing-girls) of 
the Dayaks of Borneo chant their invocations and 
legends ;* and there are no doubt many other more 
or less similar forms of speech elsewhere in the 
Indian Archipelago.’ 

I cannot therefore agree with Hervey’ when he 
says that the Jakun “may prima facie be assumed 
to be unequal to the coinage of a special language,” 
and consequently can only have turned their own old 
dialects to account in the search for camphor by repre- 
senting to their Malay competitors in the trade that 
without its use all search would be unavailing. On the 
contrary, if (as is almost certain) the Jakun are, at 
least in part, of Malayo- Polynesian ancestry, the 
presumption would be in favour of their having 
inherited the widespread and therefore certainly very 
ancient tendency of the Malayo-Polynesian races to 
specialise their language in particular cases of this 
kind; and it is by no means certain that in this 
instance the process began only under the direct 
impulse of Malay competition. It may have been 
going on from a very remote epoch, when the Jakun 


1 Pronounced Krama, in accordance English readers unacquainted with 


with a rule of Javanese phonetics, 
whereby final -z, and @ in a previous 
open syllable of a word ending with -a, 
are sounded as @. 

2 See especially Brandes, Bzdrage 
tot de Vergelijkende Klankleer der 
Westersche Afdeeling van de Maleisch- 
Polynesische Taalfamitie, pp. 79- 
95. Crawfurd in his Grammar and 
Dictionary of the Malay Language, 
vol. i. pp. XXVil.-Xxxv., gives some 
specimens which may be of use to 


Dutch. 

8 Hardeland, Versuch einer Gram- 
eae der Dajackschen Sprache, pp. 
4-6. 

* Brandes points out the existence 
of ‘‘high words” in Balinese, Ma- 
durese, Sundanese, and  Bolaing- 
Mogondou. There are also in Sangir 
certain ‘high words,” besides the 
Sasahara. 

° JR. AL S., Se Bu NO. os PRs LOT 
102. 


ee 
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dialects were still generally spoken; or even before 
the Malays had gained a permanent footing in the 
Peninsula at all, when they perhaps merely visited it 
temporarily as traders. The search for camphor has 
been going on for many centuries; it was known 
at least as early as the sixth century,’ and though 
the best known source of supply was North-west 
Sumatra, it is mentioned as a product of Johor in the 
Chinese history of the Ming dynasty (a.p. 1368-1643), 
and may have been found there much earlier for 
aught that is known to the contrary. If the taboo 
language was used by the Jakun while their own 
dialects were still commonly spoken, it cannot in its 
original form have been identical with their ordinary 
speech, but judging by the analogy of other taboo 
languages, it is pretty sure to have been some modi- 
fication of it. 

The root-idea in all these taboo languages is 
simple enough: it is merely the avoidance, in an 
indeterminate number of cases, of the ordinary every- 
day word, and the substitution of something different 
and out of the common. The primary motive is not 
pecuniary gain or a desire to exclude possible com- 
petitors, but a respectful fear of the superior powers, 
human, natural, or supernatural, as the case may be, 
which creates and enforces as a matter of etiquette, 
amounting almost to law, the use in their presence, 
and sometimes even when referring to them, of a 
special honorific terminology.’ In the case of the 


EO /ieweAmss 5. Ds, NO. 20, ).. 30: Nicobar Islands, there is a converse 


2 Groeneveldt, ‘‘ Notes on the Malay 
Archipelago and Malacca” in JZzs- 
cellaneous Papers relating to Indo- 
China, 2nd series, vol. i. p. 254. 

3 In some parts of the world, e..2. 
Polynesia, South Africa, and the 


VOL. II 


form of taboo which enjoins that the 
names (or parts of the names) of high 
chiefs, relations by marriage, or 
deceased ancestors must not be pro- 
nounced in common speech. This, in 
some languages, from time to time 


Daly 
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Jakun it is the Camphor-tree Spirit which has to be 
propitiated ; and the use of the taboo jargon is only 
one part of the necessary ritual, which also includes — 
abstinence from certain kinds of food, and from 
washing and bathing, as well as the offering of 
portions of each meal to the spirit. Moreover, during 
the camphor hunts, the taboo language must be used 
not only by the hunters absent in the jungle, but also 
by the men and women left behind in the village or 
settlement.1 All this points to its being a genuine 
traditional usage of ancient date. 


Methods of Formation. 


Speaking generally, the various devices by means 
of which these peculiar jargons seek to avoid the 
forms of common speech may be classified under 
the following heads :— 

(1) Use of an archaic form of the ordinary word, 
where such a ‘“‘ doublet ” exists. 

(2) Deliberate modification of form, sometimes 
according to a definite system, perhaps originally 
based on the analogy of some particular pair of 
“doublets,” and therefore in some cases not easily 
distinguishable from (1). 

(3) Use of a rare or obsolescent synonym, entirely 
distinct in form and origin from the ordinary word. 

(4) Use of a synonym derived from a foreign 
language ; sometimes this is further modified by the 
application of the method of (2). 


involves the temporary or permanent 
abandonment of many ordinary words 
in favour of synonyms coined or 
adapted to meet these exigencies. 
With this form of taboo I am not 
otherwise concerned than to point out 


that it is ultimately based on the same 
principle as the other, viz. the 
deliberate severance of sacred things 
from things of ordinary everyday life. 

IJ) R- AS. S.B., Now8, p. 103 5 
No. 26, pp. 39, 40. 
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(5) Metaphor: this again it is hard to keep quite 
distinct from (3). 

(6) Descriptive periphrasis: a method closely 
allied to (5). 

(7) Lastly, a secondary form of metaphor or trans- 
ference of meaning, sometimes adopted when a word, 
already imported into the taboo language by one of 
the preceding methods, has its application further 
extended by some strained analogy to cover a number 
of new significations more or less allied to its primary 
taboo signification. 

No doubt Schmidt,* when he complains of the 
Malay words and “ mystifications”” contained in Lake 
and Kelsall’s Camphor Taboo vocabulary, is referring 
particularly to the forms which may be classified 
under Nos. (5), (6), and (7); but this peculiar feature 
is a perfectly genuine characteristic of these ceremonial 
jargons, and not due to any caprice or error on the 
part of the collectors or their native informants. It 
serves to show that we are not entitled to treat the 
Camphor Taboo language as if it were an ordinary 
aboriginal dialect, to be judged by the same standards 
as any other, for it belongs to a class apart from 
common speech. 


Descriptive Periphrasts. 


If one may hazard a conjecture, it would seem that 
the adoption of descriptive periphrasis is due to the 
want of other material and the poverty of invention ; 
at any rate it is by far the most widely used method. 


1 «Die Sprachen der Sakei und SBidragen tot de Taal-, Land- en 
Semang auf Malacca und ihr Ver- Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indve, 
haltnis zu den Mon-Khmér Sprachen,” 6° Volgreeks, 8¢ Deel, p. 404. 
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Thus, in the Camphor Taboo language, to give a few 
instances out of many, the ear is ‘the hearer,” the 
eye “the seer,” the nose “the smeller,” the mouth 
‘the chewer,” fire “the heater,’ the wind is “the 
blower,’ mat and umbrella are “the thing that 
unfolds,” salt “the saline,” pepper “the pungent 
thing,” tapioca ‘“‘the poison-wood” (some kinds, as is 
well known, contain a poisonous element which has 
to be washed out before they can be eaten), the 
scorpion is ‘“‘the pincher,” the pig is “short legs,” a 
medicine-man is “he who sees through (or sees 
straight),” the goat is ‘the de’ animal,” the buffalo 
“the wong animal” (no doubt from their respective 
noises), beans are “the fruit of the climbing rattan,” 
rice is “the fruit of grass,” and soon. Similarly in 
the Mentra taboo language the snake is “the long 
animal,” the elephant “the big animal,” and a fish is 
“the glistener of the sand.” 

In these and many other cases the expressions are 
perfectly intelligible, being derived from words of 
Malayan affinity (though not in all cases necessarily 
from Malay itself). In other instances, as in péngayad, 
“the intoxicator,” z.e. tobacco, pémuntol, “the white 
thing,” z.e. silver, the root-words themselves are not 
obviously intelligible through the medium of Malay, 
but their primary sense is preserved in the Camphor 
Taboo language itself or in some other Jakun dialect. 
So too it is pretty clear that the sea is “the salty 
water,” honey ‘the water of the bees,’ and the 
elephant “big bones” (or “big and stout”) in one 
periphrasis and “the big thing” in another. Similarly 
“to weep” is “ to have water in the seer,” and thunder 
is “the far-sounding noise in the sky.” 

In other taboo jargons precisely-the same method 
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obtains: thus in Malay mining taboo the elephant is 
“the tall one that turns himself about,” the cat is 
“that which turns itself about in the kitchen,” and 
metallic tin is “white stone”; in fishing taboo the 
fish are ‘‘sea-rubbish”; in war taboo a stockade is a 
“transverse log (or shed)”; in the spirit language, as 
in the Camphor jargon, a pig is “short legs,” fish, as 
before, are “‘ sea-rubbish,” and the cat is “the kitchen 
tiger.” Similarly in Krama iron is “the hard thing,” 
sugar-cane ‘‘the thing with knots,” the duck is “that 
which floats,” and the pig is “the black thing” or 
“the low thing”; in Krama Inggil the grave is “the 
flowery place” (flowering shrubs being usually planted 
there); and in Sasahara water is ‘the cooler,” the 
dog “the hunter” and “the barker,” the pig “the 
long-haired thing,” the cat “the scratcher,” the goat 
“the bleater,” teeth are ‘the flashers,” hair is “that 
which is combed,” and so forth, the examples being 
very numerous in this particular form of speech. 


Metaphor. 


Instances of the use of distinctly metaphorical 
language are less frequent. In the Camphor Taboo 
the scorpion is “the hoop,” the snake “the climbing 
rattan,” hair is “leaves,” a coward “the intoxicated 
one,” and “manner” or “conduct” is ‘‘a cutting,” 
which is seemingly derived from the idea of a line 
cut through undergrowth or jungle, and hence a line 
of conduct or mode of procedure. Similarly in the 
Malay spirit language the eyes are “the stars,” and 
betel-leaf is apparently ‘the soaring peacock”; in the 
fowler’s charms his nooses are called ‘‘ King Solomon’s 
necklaces and armlets,” and all his apparatus is given 
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similar fanciful names, while the birds themselves are 
addressed as princesses ; in mining jargon the snake is 
“the climbing rattan” or “the live rattan,” the 
centipede is “turmeric,” and tin-ore is “the fruit of 
the grass” or “the flower of the grass”; in fishing 
jargon the fish are “tree-leaves,” the snake is, as 
before, “the climbing rattan” or “the live rattan,” 
and the crocodile is a “tree-log”; and in war taboo 
a bullet is a ‘“‘ white beetle,” the ball of a swivel-gun a 
‘black beetle,” a cannon isa “trunk of bamboo (or 
of the cotton tree),” and a cannon-ball is a ‘‘ coconut.” 
So too in Krama, it would seem that the teeth of 
royalty are spoken of as “steel,” and the eye of a king 
is a “gem”; while tobacco is “the cock” (which is a 
curious parallel to the “ peacock” mentioned above). 
Similarly in Krama Inggil, nasal mucus is termed 
eUvOry; 


Secondary Metaphor. 


Instances of secondary metaphor are very numerous 
in the Camphor Taboo language; thus a word dzzéoh, 
which apparently properly means “ sick,” has to do duty 
for ‘to hate,” “ angry,” “tired,” and perhaps also “to 
fight” (débc¢ntoh). Another word, pénakan, serves for 
the allied meanings of “back,” “ afterwards,” “ waist,” 
“rudder,” and “boat-pole.” A third, dzsaz, stands 
for “woman,” “bird,” “the camphor-spirit,” and, in 
combination, for ‘cat,’ “mankind,” ‘ marriage,” 
“fowl,” “mother,” “widow,” “child,” and ‘ musket- 
ball,” so that it is difficult to attach any more definite 
meaning to it than “creature,” with a tendency 
towards “female.” On the other hand, in some cases 
where the primary meaning is distinctly traceable, 
the transference is also very remote; thus kuning, 
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“yellow,” is used for “gold,” which is an obviously 
descriptive periphrasis, sometimes further modified in 
form to péemuning or pechen kuning, “ the yellow thing.” 
Then, apparently, the word is transferred to the 
meaning “debt” and “order,” while its presumed 
derivative muning means “to buy,” and another 
derivative Jérkuning “to swear ” (perhaps originally 
“to wager money”), and the River Mas (which in 
Malay means “gold”) is naturally called péenguning. 
As the instances of this kind of secondary metaphor 
are collected together under their several root-words 
in the Comparative Vocabulary, I need not further 
enlarge on them here, the more so as in most cases 
it is not possible to be quite sure what the primary 
meaning of these transferred words originally was. 
One thing which is very noticeable is that the transfer 
in meaning is often accompanied by a differentiation 
by means of Malayan formative prefixes and infixes, 
and, occasionally, suffixes. 


Archaisms and Synonyms. 


The methods of which examples have been given 
account for by far the greater part of the Camphor 
Taboo language. Of the use of synonyms it is 
difficult to speak precisely. It would seem that the 
Malay Taboo languages resort occasionally to Arabic 
(e.g. kélbu, “heart,” for “ life”), Sanskrit (e.g. dayu, 
‘““wind”’), and archaic Malay (e.2. hulu, “head” ; ¢ohok, 
spear”). Krama and Krama Inggil depend largely 
on Sanskrit, and considerably on archaic Javanese, and 
perhaps also on Malay. The Basa Sangiang adds 
Malay words to its native archaisms, and the 
Sasahara contains archaic words that no longer occur 
in ordinary Sangirese. 
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The difficulty in the case of the Camphor Taboo 
language is that we know too little of the ordinary 
Jakun dialects to identify with certainty the cases 
where an archaic synonym may have been used in the 
ceremonial vocabulary. While these dialects were 
still in common use it is possible that the Camphor 
Taboo was eked out with synonyms borrowed from 
Malay; at any rate it seems to contain a few words 
like duah, “fruit,” and hadap anak, “a railing to 
prevent children from falling down the ladders of 
houses” (if these are really used in the taboo 
language), which have nothing to distinguish them 
from ordinary Malay, while others, like fez, “ eight,” 
are at any rate derived from a Malayan dialect. On 
the other hand, when in any given Jakun tribe the old 
dialect had begun to be superseded in everyday usage 
by Malay (or a Malayan dialect closely resembling it), 
any obsolescent Jakun word, of whatever origin, would 
become qualified for admission into the specialised 
taboo jargon; hence, doubtless, the acceptance in the 
Camphor Taboo of such words as séxgkrat “ rhino- 
ceros "3 -stapy“ cold”;. goku,“ pigs wandm the like, 
which are reported to be still preserved among some 
of the Jakun tribes in their everyday speech. Such 
words are relatively few in number, and to this limited 
extent only can it safely be said that the taboo 
language represents the old Jakun dialects. 

In fact, however, it becomes at this point ex- 
cessively difficult to draw a hard-and-fast line between 
the Camphor Taboo and the obsolescent remnants of 
the ordinary dialects. The circumstance, remarked 
on by Hervey, that Miklucho-Maclay’s vocabularies, 
which purport to represent the old ordinary language 
not the Camphor Taboo, nevertheless contain one or 
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two undeniably taboo periphrases, is to my mind not 
evidence, as Hervey seems to have thought, that 
the taboo language is a relic of the old ordinary 
language,’ but rather that the two have become 
mixed up, and that collectors in search of out-of-the- 
way words amongst a tribe which in modern times 
and in its everyday life speaks only or mainly Malay, 
inevitably pick up a mixed lot of samples containing 
a few taboo expressions. The taboo periphrases 
télur sémut, ‘ants’ eggs,” for rice, in one of Hervey’s 
Beduanda vocabularies, and Miklucho-Maclay’s padingo 
(z.c. péningok), “the seer,” for eye, illustrate the 
point clearly enough. As the old dialects dwindle 
into mere relics, no longer in everyday use, they 
tend, in fact, to become esoteric jargons and to be 
confounded with the taboo language.’ 


Doublets and Modification of Form. 


Some little assistance towards unravelling these 
knotty problems may perhaps be afforded by a 
peculiarity which has been more than once noted in 
some of the ceremonial jargons, namely, their use of 
words which differ from their ordinary equivalents by 
some definite modification of form. Sometimes this 
is due to the survival of a genuine old doublet, some- 
times to the artificial creation of one according to 
more or less ascertainable rules. 

I have not thought it worth while to point out 
how closely all the previously mentioned methods of 


17. R.A. S., S.B., No. 8, p. a few specimens of what was evidently 


118. a ‘*back-slang,” ¢.9. mgilah, “sky” 
2 On one occasion when I was (from Mal. /angit, quasi gzt-la), nate, 
trying to collect Jakun words in ‘‘earth” (from Mal. tanah, with a 


Malacca territory, I was at first given suggestion of the Besisi 72). 


ah ihr = 
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taboo usage correspond with phenomena observable 
in European languages; how, for instance, when we 
want to avoid words which are considered too sacred 
or too indecent for conversational use, we get round 
them by a periphrasis, a metaphor or a. Latinised 
synonym. Sometimes, especially in oaths and expletory 
epithets, we merely modify the form of the ordinary 
word.! Similarly in the Malayo-Polynesian ceremonial 
languages there is a system, carried out somewhat 
more consistently than in Europe, of modifying the 
form of common words to make them suitable for 
special occasions. In certain cases it would seem ”* 
that there really existed two genuine forms of the 
same word, being either in different stages of develop- 
ment, or dialectically differentiated, and one has been 
selected to serve for ceremonial purposes, while the 
other was left for everyday life. 

One set of these “doublets” in Javanese is 
differentiated by the vowel sounds which in the 
ceremonial form are é—a, while in the common form 
they are ~—z, both being ultimately referable to a 
more primitive é—é (or ¢—d). An instance is the 
word suvuh, in Krama sédah, which is equivalent to 
the Malay szvzh, “betel.” * Words of this class seem 
to have served as a basis for the analogous artificial 
creation of others by heightening one or more of the 
vowel sounds, in the order w, 0, a, é, e€, t; but in its 
origin this differentiation was, at any rate in some 
instances, quite unartificial, 

Whether the same can be said for certain other 


1 J need only instance the ex- 2 See Brandes, of. cit. pp. 84-95, 


pressions ‘‘by Jove,” ‘by George,” 
‘Great Scott,” ‘‘the deuce,” ‘the 
Dickens,” and the like in English, 
and ‘‘dzantre,” ‘* morbleu,” and 
“* sapristi,” in French. 


on which a good deal of what follows 
is based. 

3 Here the consonants also happen 
to differ, but they also only represent 
different stages of natural variation. 


‘Mae 
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methods of modification which involve a change or 
addition of consonants, I do not know. At any rate 
there are several such in Javanese. One only need, 
however, be noted here. Its formula seems to be 
this: given a word with an open penultimate syllable 
(and a final syllable preferably open and generally 
ending in -a), to turn it into a Krama form, close 
both syllables with a nasal (or the final one more 
rarely with a liquid), modify the initial consonant of 
the final syllable to suit the nasal which now closes 
the penultimate, and change the vowel of the final 
syllable (as a rule to é, which, however, may become 
a,t, or z). As this is probably not very intelligible, 
I will make it clearer by examples :— 


To think kira kintén 
Pardon apura apuntén 
Sea ségara ségantén 
Evening sore sontén 
Coconut kalapa karambil 


Ségantén, being from the Sanskrit sdgara, is a good . 
illustration of the fact that this change is, at any 
rate in some cases, made quite consciously and 
artificially. 

But the curious thing is that in other Malayan 
languages similar forms occur, without, however, any 
ceremonial or specialised meaning. Thus in Sun- 
danese, dantén, ‘a hen that has not yet laid an egg,” 
‘a female buffalo that has not yet had a calf,” corre- 
sponds with the Malay dara, “virgin”; and conversely 
it would seem that the Malay jaxtan, “male,” is a 
quasi- Krama form of the Sundanese jadw, while the 
Malay words pantang, “taboo,” and pantun, “ eclogue,”’ 
appear to be quasi-Krama forms of two words which 
appear elsewhere as f(ém)ai and fal, and the same 


’ 


seems to be the explanation of such “doublets” as 
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the Malay anxtan and alu, “pestle.” Evidently, unless 
these forms have been deliberately moulded on the 
Javanese Krama, which seems unlikely, this formula is 
either in its origin unartificial, like the method of vowel- 
modification, or at any rate it is of very ancient date. 

The reason why IJ have mentioned, with perhaps 
too much detail, these two leading Javanese forms of 
doublet-formation is that both of them, the one with 
mere vowel change and the other with consonantal 
modification as well, are found in the aboriginal 
dialects of the Peninsula (including the taboo 
language). Thus in Besisi the polite (déhasa halus) 
word for “long” is 7é/a*ng, and for “deep,” 7érak, of 
which the vulgar (déhasa kasar) forms are 7élo*ng and 
jevok respectively, thus affording a precise parallel, 
both in form and meaning, to the Javanese Krama 
and Ngoko differentiation by vowel change. Similarly 
“black” is presented by a double form 4zra’m and 
hivé'm ; and though in this instance we are not told 
that the one is considered politer than the other, yet 
it may be presumed that there is a shade of difference 
in their use corresponding to the slight difference in 
form.’ Probably further inquiries would result in the 
discovery of additional doublets.’ 

Of the differentiation by consonantal change 
examples also occur, but no specialised meaning has 
been distinctly recorded in connection with them. 
The following, however, are so closely analogous to 
the Krama forms that it seems worth while to draw 
particular attention to them. 


1 The word, moreover, is Malayo- has pointed out, probably a mere 
Polynesian, being identical with the variant. 
Kawi kiréng (originally probably 2 Compare, for instance, the Besisi 
hidém), of which the Malay Aztam  gentah and Beduanda géréntah, with 
(from an older Azz/ém) is, as Kern the Malay eantur, thunder.” 
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Wild cattle sapi sélapodn 

Coconut kélapa karambil, kéramil 

Crocodile baya’ bayul 

Dog asu’ (anjing), nyang 

Wild dog sérigala,! ségala’! sérangeil 

Elephant gajah! géntul, géntal, 
sagantel 

White putih péntol 


The quasi-Krama form for “ coconut” also appears 
in Malay, whence it may therefore have been borrowed, 
but the other words in the third column are not 
susceptible of this explanation: even if zyang is the 
same word as the ordinary Malay azjzxg, it cannot be 
derived from it. I imagine that both go back to a 
form anjéng or anyéng, which may conceivably be 
formed from asu.? 

Although in the above cases nothing is definitely 
recorded which would justify us in attaching a 
ceremonial meaning to these forms, there is one 
circumstance which tends in that direction. Most of the 
larger animals have a variety of names, some of which 
are evidently honorific synonyms, while others must 
not be used while the animals are supposed to be in 
the neighbourhood, and especially while they are 
being hunted; the Comparative Vocabularly, particu- 
larly under the headings “ elephant,” “ pig,” “ rhino- 
ceros,” and “tiger,” illustrates the great variety of 
such animal synonyms. It may safely be said that 
the tiger must never be spoken of as “tiger” when 
he is supposed to be within earshot. Similarly the 
Mentra word ristm must not be used of the wild boar 
by the hunters while engaged in tracking one. There 
is therefore some inherent probability in, the con- 
jecture that the quasi-Krama formation of the names 


1 These are words of Sanskrit of the first one is séeawon. 
origin. The Javanese Krama form 2 See Brandes, /.c. p. 88. 
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for “wild cattle,” “wild dog,” and “elephant,” really 
had a ceremonial basis, and though their formation is 
not absolutely according to rule, it seems to me 
sufficiently near to the Krama formation to illustrate 
the widespread tendency of this particular trick of 
language amongst the Malayo-Polynesian races and 
the tribes which have fallen under their influence. 

In a few instances it would appear that the 
aboriginal dialects have retained forms which represent 
theoretical Ngoko (z.e. vulgar) equivalents of words 
which Malay possesses only in a quasi-Krama shape. 
I put forward this suggestion with some diffidence, 
but it appears to me to bea possible explanation of 
such forms as ¢.¢. kéchd, kéchort, “small,” sédokon, “a 
little,” and Zochoz, ‘to urinate,’ when compared with 
the Malay equivalents £échzl, sédtkit, and kénuching. 
This, however, is hardly more than a mere conjecture. 


Poetic Forms. 


Too little is known of the poetic diction of the 
aborigines to enable us to make any very positive 
statements on the subject, but it is asserted by the 
Semang,’ and I have heard it said of the Sakai, that 
in their songs they use words and forms differing 
from those of their colloquial dialects ; all these points 
call for further inquiry. 


1 In the case of the ‘‘ crocodile,” 
the close analogy to the Javanese 
doublets daya—éar7ul strongly supports 
this hypothesis. 

2 Thus ze/elwi/, in a Semang song, 
said to mean ‘‘ turns round and round,” 
is probably an amplified form of ée/w2?, 
from the root wz/ (in Sakai wal), ‘to 
turn,” with the prefix ¢e-, which in 
accordance with a recognised Semang 


peculiarity takes a final -7 to correspond 
with the final consonant of the root. 
The form has probably been amplified 
metrt gratia, as in other languages, 
Clifford reports that among the Pangan- 
speaking tribe of the Kerbat valley in 
Trengganu, the medicine-men (4@/a’) in 
cases of sickness recite incantations to 
the spirits in a tongue unknown to the 
uninitiated. 
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The upshot of the whole matter appears to be 
this: there are, throughout a great part of the 
Malayo- Polynesian area, traces of a tendency to 
specialise common everyday language to suit particular 
purposes. The aborigines of the Peninsula seem in 
some degree to have inherited a similar tendency. 
In the south it has taken the shape of a fairly elaborate 
jargon, which has been preserved and enlarged owing 
to its association with a special and more or less 
lucrative employment. Elsewhere the tendency has 
not been developed to the same extent, nor has it 
been as carefully investigated, but traces of it appear 
to exist especially in those dialects which bear other 
evidence of Malayo-Polynesian influence; and in 
some cases the actual mode of specialisation is strik- 
ingly analogous to that of the Malayo- Polynesian 
languages. That it is a mere modern imitation of 
Malay seems extremely improbable; it is far more 
likely that the tendency, perhaps inherent more or 
less in all races, has been fostered by the influence of 
the primitive Malayo-Polynesian tribes whose early 
presence in the Peninsula is attested by so much 
other evidence. 


CHAPTER III. 


PAST HISTORY AND RELATION TO OTHER LANGUAGES. 


WE possess no data regarding the past history of the 
aboriginal languages of the Malay Peninsula prior to 
the beginning of the last century, since which period 
they do not appear to have undergone any marked 
changes except in the way of further acquisition of 
foreign words and consequent gradual decay. We 
are unable, therefore, to compare their present con- 
dition with any preceding stage of development, and 
are thrown back upon a comparative study of their 
various dialects and an investigation into their re- 
lations with other languages. 


Specifically Malay Element. 


A good deal has already been said as to their 
relations with the Malay language by which they are 
being superseded. There is internal evidence that 
this process has been going on for a considerable 
time: it has repeatedly been observed that many 
Malay loan-words in .these dialects are pronounced 
not as the Malays of the Peninsula pronounce them 
to-day, either in the standard speech of educated 
people or the various local dialectic pronunciations, but 
as they appear in the Malay written language, and as 
it would seem, from comparison with other Malayan 
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languages, they must have been pronounced at the 
period when Malay was first transcribed in the Arabic 
characters in which it is usually written. 

Thus the final -a, which in standard Malay is heard 
as -é (or -d), something like the last syllable of the 
English word Jdetter, and the local pronunciation of 
which varies from -a to -é, -é, and -4, is in the aboriginal 
dialects almost invariably a pure -a’, with the abrupt 
ending so frequent in final vowels in these dialects. 
Similarly the final Malay ending in -4 (or -£1), which 
in the spoken language of the Peninsula has dwindled 
down to the glottal check, is pronounced as a distinct 
-k in the aboriginal dialects, as it must have been 
when Malay orthography was first fixed, and still is 
in some places (e.¢. Borneo) in spoken Malay. 
Similarly initial 4-, often silent in spoken Malay, is 
distinctly audible in the aboriginal dialects. 

In these cases there is no reason to doubt that 
Logan was right in considering the aboriginal pro- 
nunciation to be a survival from the time when spoken 
Malay still preserved the old sounds that are stereo- 
typed in the written language.” Clifford’s rejection 
of this explanation, in favour of a supposed phonetic 
law by which in these dialects final -é (or -é) and the 
glottal check are necessarily transmuted to -a’ and -£* 


1 %in Arabic is pronounced further 
back than # The adoption of the 
former, rather than the latter, letter to 
represent the Malay final -% points, 
perhaps, to the probability that even 
some centuries ago this final had no 
longer precisely the same force as a 
medial or initial &. But, as a matter of 
fact, the spelling varies, in some words, 
between -% and -£; and anyhow, if 
the final -% in the spoken language had 
already become a mere glottal check, 
it seems likely that the Arabs would 
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have represented it by the hamzah. 

ade A Vols Ae pe 250: 

B/S Rede Si Se ey NOAZA Np paz os 
29. In 1887 Clifford had accepted 
Logan’s explanation: see JNVotes and 
Queries, No. 4, p. 101, issued with 


J. R.AS., 5. B., No. 17, in which 


place he adds the interesting state- 
ment that a Sakai, when talking 
Malay, drops these peculiarities, but 
resumes them immediately when he 
has to use a Malay word in the middle 
of a Sakai sentence. 
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finds no support in their phonology, which frequently 
admits the supposed rejected finals in their own 
native words. It is, too, surely more reasonable to 
believe that the original sounds have persisted (as 
old sounds often do persist in isolated dialects) rather 
than to assume that they have been reconstructed. 
These dialects have retained much that is more 
archaic, by hundreds of years, than their Malay loan- 
words, and it cannot therefore be considered very 
remarkable that in some of these they should have 
preserved the pronunciation of a few centuries ago. 
Of the Malay element in the dialects of the 
Peninsula it is not necessary to say more, save to 
point out that it is essentially foreign to them, and 
was originally foreign to the Peninsula itself. The 
Malay language has been introduced into the 
Peninsula from Central Sumatra, where the Malay- 
speaking tribes were trained under Indian influences 
into a more or less civilised condition before they 
sent out the successive swarms of colonists who 
made new homes for the race in the Peninsula. At 
what date this colonising process began is unascer- 
tained, except that it was before the final conversion 
of the Malays to Mohammedanism (a process which 
appears to have begun in Sumatra early in the 
thirteenth century and to have been completed in 
the Peninsula about two centuries later). The early 
emigrations appear to have proceeded mainly from 
the east coast of Central Sumatra. Subsequently to 
the complete establishment of Islam in the Peninsula 
there was a separate movement of colonisation from 
the inland parts of the island (where the Menangkabau 
dialect of Malay is spoken), directed mainly towards 
the territories just inland of Malacca; but the influ- 
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ence of this later stream has remained very much 
more local than that of the main stream from the 
Sumatran coast districts, though both continue, in 
diminished volume, even to the present day. 

Together with the genuine Malay words thus 
introduced into the aboriginal dialects of the Penin- 
sula there have, of course, come in a certain number 
of words of Sanskrit and Arabic origin which have 
obtained a footing in the Malay language, under the 
successive influence of the Hindu and Mohammedan 
civilisations. 

At the present day, as is obvious in almost every 
page of the Comparative Vocabulary, Malay loan- 
words constitute a large part of the language spoken 
by the wild tribes; but it seems unnecessary to 
illustrate them here, as they are after all relatively 
modern accretions on the aboriginal dialects, and do 
not form an essential part of their structure. 


Generically Malayan Element. 


It must, however, be borne in mind that Malay is 
only one of the languages comprised in the vast 
Malayo-Polynesian family, and it must not be assumed 
that every word of Malayan’ affinity found in jthe 
aboriginal dialects of the Peninsula has come into 
them from or through Malay. In a great number 


1 For the sake of brevity I shall use 
this term instead of the somewhat 
clumsy ‘‘ Malayo - Polynesian,” when 
referring specially to the languages of 
the western subdivision of the family, 
which comprises Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
Celebes, the Philippines, and a few 
neighbouring smaller islands, as well as 
Madagascar. The Malayo-Polynesian 
family extends from Madagascar to 


Easter Island and from Formosa to 
New Zealand; it is generally con- 
sidered to be subdivided into the 
(1) Malayan, (2) Micronesian, (3) 
Melanesian, and (4) Polynesian sub- 
divisions; but except as regards the 
first and last of these, this classifica- 
tion appears to be tentative and 
provisional. rather than strictly estab- 
lished, 
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of cases, where such words are as closely alike in 
form to their equivalents in a number of other 
Malayan tongues as they are to their Malay equiva- 
lents, their immediate source of origin is, for the 
present, doubtful.’ In a certain, more limited, number 
of instances, there is not the slightest doubt that, 
though of Malayan affinity, they cannot have come 
into the aboriginal dialects through Malay at all. 

The following are examples of such words :— 
“bee,” dant dahan; “belly,” déténg ; “ black,” herd*m ; 
‘“‘blowpipe,” séput; “buffalo,” atidung; “ dead,” 


kébus, mantat; ‘dog,’ asw; “elephant,” man; 
“finished,” ¢édas; “fowl,” manuk; ‘fruit,’ wak, bah; 
“husband,” s@wa; ‘knee,’ éo'ot; “monkey” (spec. 
lotong), baseng; “nail,” kokat; “old,” bakes; “rain,” 
lésduey | Atrattan;lisawes “ripe” dase yo‘csaltsin sake 
“spear,” dulus, tarok; ‘to stool,’ menéh; ‘“ weak,” 


lémes; “yam,” tals. 

I have instanced only such words as, in my 
judgment, are certainly of Malayan affinity. A 
number of others, as to the origin of which there 
may be some doubt, are noted in the Comparative 
Vocabulary, and it is very likely that a more extended 
comparison with the numerous Malayan languages of 
the Indian Archipelago would lead to the discovery 
of a good many which have escaped my notice. 

These words appear to me to suggest the solution 
of a peculiarly interesting problem. While every part 
of the western division of the Archipelago has its 
local Malayan languages, varying in number inversely 
with the state of civilisation of the people, from the 


1 A Malayan origin independent of ‘‘father”; rend, “low”; sémpét, 
Malay may reasonably be suspected for “‘ narrow,” where the Malay equivalents 
such forms as exek, ‘‘child” ; bapfaz, are anak, bapa, réndah, sémpit. 
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two (or three) languages of the highly civilised island 
of Java to the numerous dialects of Borneo and 
Northern Celebes, the Peninsula, though situated 
within the area of this language family, seemed to 
form an exception, as its only known Malayan 
language, viz. Malay, was a foreign importation, not 
a local growth. It would seem, however, that the 
exception is more apparent than real. 

These words, which are Malayan but not Malay, 
do not appear to be referable to any one of the 
existing languages of the Archipelago; while their 
affinities are mainly with the Sumatran languages, 
especially Achinese, they sometimes differ from these 
and come closer to the dialects of Borneo, and even 
occasionally to more distant branches of the family, 
such as Javanese, Madurese, and the mixed half- 
Malayan dialects of Southern Indo-China, of which 
Cham is the typical representative.? Accordingly, I 
think they must be regarded as relics of a group of 
Malayan dialects locally differentiated in the Penin- 
sula itself, for I do not think that their existence in 
the aboriginal dialects can be accounted for by any 
theory of borrowing from casual strangers coming 
from three or four different islands. There is no 


are not Malayan, I have omitted in 


1 Their existence in the aboriginal 
the above short list a number of abori- 


dialects was apparently observed by 


Logan, who speaks of Benua (z.¢. 
Sakai and Jakun) dialects containing 
‘non-Malay vocables—mostly Suma- 
tran, but some have remoter Indo- 
nesian affinities” (/. 2. 4.5., S. B., 
No. 7, p. 86), but no particular atten- 
tion seems to have been drawn to 
them until their peculiar importance 
was pointed out by the present writer 
in J. &. A. S., S. B., No. 39, pp- 50; 

I. 
: 2 Achinese and Cham being mixed 
languages, containing elements which 


ginal words which I have identified in 
these languages, but have not, as yet, 
traced in other Malayan languages. 
The following are some of them: 
‘“‘blowpipe” (outer case), fagwz; ‘‘to 
break,”  dé&kah ; ‘cloth;,) bar; 
“cloud,” sagwb; ‘‘quick,” meélagat ; 
‘6 yiver-bank,” Zérdzs; ‘*sand,” anéy ; 
“sleepy,”  /éboa; “*tame,” dag7z; 
“very,” ¢éhet. Probably some of 
these will be identified as Malayan ; 
but two or three of them are perhaps 
of Mon-Annam origin. 
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evidence of any intimate intercourse between such 
occasional immigrants and the wild tribes of the 
Peninsula; and nothing short of prolonged and 
intimate relations could have given these words a 
footing in their different dialects. They point, in my 
opinion, to the presence in the Peninsula, long before 
the Malay conquest, of primitive Malayan tribes (of 
whose existence there is other evidence); and as 
these Malayan words are found in all three language- 
groups, Semang, Sakai, and Jakun (though less in 
the purer dialects of the second group than in the 
other two), it seems a reasonable inference that these 
early Malayan tribes for the most part occupied the 
coast-line, and that their influence diminished towards 
the interior of the Peninsula. 

Owing to the fact that in a great number of cases 
it is impossible to decide whether a word of Malayan 
affinity has been introduced into the aboriginal 
dialects from Malay or from this more archaic 
Malayan source, it is difficult to draw any inference as 
to the nature and extent of the influence exercised by 
these primitive Malayan tribes upon their Sakai and 
Semang neighbours. Perhaps the domestication of 
the dog, the introduction of the domestic fowl, and 
the use of salt and of spears, was in some parts of the 
Peninsula due to them; but the blowpipe, though 
included in the instances given above, has (as will be 
shown later) another and more usual name which is 
not of Malayan derivation at all; and the same is 
true of most of these words, which in almost every 
case have synonyms of non-Malayan origin.’ 


' The relative importance of this which will have to be compared with 
Malayan element can only be ascer- the several Malay dialects spoken in 
tained by a careful collection of new the Peninsula, most of which still 
material from the aboriginal dialects, await systematic investigation. 
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Mon-Annam Element. 


A still more important element in the aboriginal 
dialects of the Peninsula is that which illustrates 
their close relation to the Mon-Annam! family 
of languages. 

This important family has, until quite recently, 
been almost entirely neglected, and the comparative 
study of it as a whole is still in its very beginnings.’ 
It includes, in the first place, the now almost extinct 
language of Lower Burma, which is properly called 
Mon, but is generally known as Peguan, or by its 
Burmese nickname, Talaing; Khmer, or Cambojan, 
the language of the kingdom of Camboja; and 
Annamese, the principal spoken language of Cochin 
China, Annam, and Tongking. All these are literary 
languages, the two former being written in alphabets 
of Indian origin, the last in a script based on the 
Chinese ideographic system. To these must be 
added an endless number of unwritten dialects spoken 
by more or less uncivilised tribes inhabiting different 


1 So called by Logan, who was, I 
believe, the first to point out its sepa- 
rate existence. More recent author- 
ities, especially on the Continent, 
appear to prefer the name Mon- 
Khmer, a term that has the advantage, 
perhaps, of not prejudicing the position 
of Annamese, which stands in a some- 
what peculiar relation towards the 
other members of the family. As, 
however, in spite of its abnormal 
development, Annamese cannot be 
severed from the other languages, it 
seems to me that the old name might 
well be retained for the family as a 
whole, while Mon-Khmer will serve to 
denote these languages, when, as often 
happens, it is desired to exclude Annam- 
ese from consideration. 


2 A beginning was made by Forbes 
(Comparative Grammar ofthe Languages 
of Further India, 1881), and Kuhn 
(Ueber Herkunft und Sprachen der 
Transgangetischen Volker, 1883; Bei- 
triage zur Sprachenkunde Hinterindiens, 
1889). The study is now being admir- 
ably pursued by Schmidt (Dze Sprachen 
der Saket und Semang auf Malacca 
und thr Verhaltnis zu den Mon-Khmer- 
Sprachen, 1901; Grundztige einer 
Lautlehre der Khasi-Sprache, 1904; 
Grundstige einer Lautlehre der Mon- 
Khmer - Sprachen, 1905). See also 
Cabaton, Dix dialectes indo - chinois 
recueillis par Prosper Oden®hal— 
Etude linguistique, 1905, and Grier- 
son, Linguistic Survey of India, 
vol, ii. 
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Sketch Map showing the position |} 
of the Mon-Annam dialects of 
Eastern Indo-China. 
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parts of the forest country of Southern and Central 
Indo-China, especially along the borders of Annam, 
Camboja, and Siam, the stretch of mountain country 
running east of the Mekong, mainly between latitudes 
17° and 12°, and elsewhere in scattered patches 
amongst the now dominant populations of the alien, 
mainly Tai and Tibeto- Burman, races of these 
regions. 

Taken together, these languages constitute a 
fairly distinct, and (with the exception of Annamese, 
which has been much modified by direct Chinese 
influence) a relatively uniform group. In the early 
centuries of our era, Mon and Khmer (with their 
allied dialects) were the dominant languages of 
Central and Southern Indo-China, long before the 
Burmese and Siamese had come down from the 
north; while the Annamese were confined to the 
Tongking delta and its immediate neighbourhood, 
and the south - eastern coastland, which is now 
Annam and Cochin China, was occupied, under the 
name of Champa, by a race called Cham, whose 
language, already mentioned, was a mixture of 
Mon-Khmer with Malayan elements." 

Apart from the special interest attaching to them 
as having been the earliest indigenous vehicles of 
literary culture in Indo-China, the Mon-Annam 
languages are of unique importance in connection 
with the past history of South-eastern Asia. They 
are related in various ways to Nicobarese, Khasi, and 
the Munda (or Kolarian) dialects of India on the 
one hand; they present curious analogies with the 


1 This interesting language, together dictionary of it by Aymonier and Caba- 
with a few allied dialects of ruder ton (which, by the courtesy of the latter, 
neighbouring tribes, still lingers on in I have been permitted to use in proof ) 
S.E. Annam and part of Camboja. A is in the press, and will shortly appear. 
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Malayo- Polynesian family on the other; and yet 
more strangely they have a certain number of points 
of contact with the northern languages of the great 
Indo-Chinese conglomeration which includes the 
Tibeto-Burman, Kareng, Chinese, and Tai families.’ 
How much of all this is genuine original relation- 
ship, how much is due to mere historic contact or 
borrowings from some common source, it is, however, 
as yet impossible to say. So far as the connection 
with Nicobarese and Khasi is concerned, it would 
seem that the relationship is vital, entering as it does 
into the very structure of the languages. In the case 
of the Munda dialects this has not been proved; and 
their structure (especially their syntax) presents 
many marked differences from the Mon-Annam.* 


T As to the connection with Nico- 
barese, see especially the grammar of 
Nicobarese by Temple, annexed to his 
report on the Census of 1901. 

The best authority for Nicobarese 
itself is Man, Dzctionary of the Central 
Nicobarese Language, 1889. The con- 
nection with Khasi is dealt with by 
Schmidt in his Grundziige einer Laut- 
lehre der Khast-Sprache, 1904, where 
it is also shown that the Palaung, 
Rumai, Wa, and Riang dialects of 
Burma and the Shan States are a 
connecting link between Mon and 
Khmer on the one side, and Khasi on 
the other. For the connection with 
Munda, see Grierson, Lingudstic Survey 
of India, vol. iy. pt. i. (by Konow), 
which by the courtesy of the editor I 
have been permitted to use in proof. 
Attention was called by the present 
WHlewmilne/s 4.155515. 0,1 INOS, 
to the analogies with the Malayo- 
Polynesian group. The relation to the 
Northern Indo-Chinese languages has 
never been worked out, but see Forch- 
hammer, ‘‘Indo-Chinese Languages” 
(Indian Antiquary, 1882). That there 
is some common element in the vocabu- 
laries was perceived by Haswell, who 


in his Grammatical Notes and Vocabulary 
of the FPeguan Language, p. 6, com- 
pares the Mon cha fpung (pronounced 
chié pong), “‘to eat rice,” with the 
Amoy Chinese ¢stah pug. See also 
that learned but not always quite 
accurate work, Terrien de Lacouperie’s 
Languages of China before the Chinese, 
1887. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that in the case of languages which 
are monosyllabic or quasi-monosyllabic, 
the chances of accidental coincidence 
are much increased ; and, until careful 
investigations have established the exist- 
ence of regular laws of phonetic corre- 
spondence, no individual identification 
based on mere resemblance in sound 
and meaning can be safely accepted. 

2 The sketch map here given indi- 
cates the relative position, im modern 
times, of the language-groups most 
clearly connected with the Mon-Annam 
family, and illustrates the importance 
of the Mon-Annam races as links in a 
broken chain that extends from the 
district of Nimar in the extreme west 
corner of the Central Provinces of 
India all the way to Johor, or from lat. 
22° long. 77°, to lat. 2°30’ long. 103°, 
approximately. 
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Nevertheless it is certain that a considerable common 
element runs through Munda, Khasi, and Nicobarese, 
and this common element is identical with the main 
constituents of the Mon-Annam family. The con- 
nection of the Mon-Khmer languages with the 
Malayo-Polynesian family is most mysterious, as 
there appears to be a considerable resemblance in 
structure, accompanied (despite a certain number of 
common words), by a very distinct diversity in the 
actual materials.'. Their relation to the Northern 
Indo-Chinese languages (including Chinese) would 
seem to point to long contact and considerable 
borrowing, but not to community of origin. 

These peculiarly complex relations may perhaps 
be explained by the former geographical positions of | 
these various races. In Indo-China there has been a 
great shifting of populations to the southward. It 
would seem that some two or three thousand years 
ago the southern coast-line was occupied by Malayan 
tribes, and the interior by tribes speaking Mon- 
Khmer languages.” To the north of these, in 
Southern China and the adjoining regions, dwelt the 


1 The syntax is almost identical, and 
there is a remarkable likeness in some 
of the prefixes and infixes in use in the 
two families. The Malayan languages 
also use suffixes, whereas the Mon- 
Annam languages do not; but, curi- 
ously enough, Nicobarese also to a 
limited extent uses them. When, 
however, De Lanessan (Zxcyclopedia 


a mixture of Gaulish and German, or 
English a blend of British and Latin. 

2 The Chams are sufficient evidence 
of this former state of things so far as 
the south-eastern part of Indo-China is 
concerned. As to the probability that 
the centre of dispersion of the Malayo- 
Polynesian languages was somewhere 
on the coast of Indo-China, see Kern, 


Britannica, vol. xxvi. p. 513, 1902) 
styles Khmer a blend of Malayan and 
Chinese, he goes completely astray. 
There are in Khmer certain words 
which it has in common with Chinese 
and certain others which it shares with 
the Malayan languages, but the main 
substance of it is neither Chinese nor 
Malayan. One might as well call French 


Taalkundige gegevens ter bepaling van 
het Stamland dex Maleisch-Polynesische 
Volken, 1889. The islands off the coast 
of Tenasserim up to about lat. 13° are 
to this day occupied by a Malayan race, 
the Selungs. But as these are mere 
sea-gypsies, their present haunts do 
not help us much to determine their 
early location. 
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ancestors of the Tai and Tibeto-Burman races, which 
within the last fifteen centuries or so have flooded 
Indo-China with successive swarms of conquering 
immigrants, who after receiving through Mon and 
Khmer channels a varnish of Indian civilisation, broke 
up the political organisation of the older races, and 
isolated their various fragments from one another. 

The Annamese, unlike their relatives, fell some 
two thousand years ago within the sphere of Chinese 
political and cultural influence, and, thus strengthened, 
they have taken part in this conquest, the eastern 
coastlands, which constituted the old MHinduised 
Kingdom of Champa, having fallen to their lot. 

It would seem probable, therefore, that for ages 
together the Mon-Annam races occupied a central 
position between the Northern Indo-Chinese in the 
north and the Malayan races in the south. But it is 
also a fairly safe assumption that all three families 
had their original locations still further to the north, 
and probably outside Indo-China altogether. As 
each in turn sent out colonising swarms to the 
southward, it may well have left a remnant behind 
which was absorbed by the next group of races, and 
thus each family would be influenced to some extent 
by the one that had preceded it in its southward 
march. We know that this has actually happened in 
some parts of Indo-China, and we cannot at present 
say from how far north a similar process may have 
been going on in remoter ages. 

Such an hypothesis would not, I believe, be in- 
consistent with ascertained facts, and might perhaps 
serve to explain the curiously complicated entangle- 
ment of languages which South-eastern Asia presents. 
To attempt to) discuss it here would, however, be 
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entirely out of place. I have only mentioned the 
matter in order to draw attention to the special 
importance of the hitherto much neglected Mon- 
Annam family of languages, and must confine myself 
here to its relations with the aboriginal dialects of the 
Peninsula. 


Mon-Khmer Structure. 


The structure of the Mon-Khmer languages '* con- 
sists, to put it briefly, in a system of monosyllabic 
root-words, to which can be added prefixes and 
infixes for the purpose of expressing modifications of 
the original idea. This system is best represented in 
Khmer, and may be illustrated by the following 
example :?— 


kat to cut 

khnat measure 

ktimnat (ktinat) piece 

thkat pain 

tamkat (takat) suffering 

skat to cut off 
sangkat division 

pangkat to cut, to divide. 


Here, if all these words are related, the root Aa¢ 
is modified by the prefixes ¢, s-, and f-, and the 
infixes -2- (-2-, -zg-) and -m- and their combinations; 
and, besides these, other prefixes (such as £-, ch- (7-), 
/- and r-) and infixes (such as -g-, -7-, and -/-) occur in 
some of these languages. 

All this contrasts with the Malayan system of 
structure, notably in the fact that in the latter, 
although the system of prefixes and infixes is some- 
what analogous, the root-words are dissyllables; and 


1 In Annamese the structure is ticular tone, just as in Chinese. 
strictly monosyllabic, and the meaning 2 From Schmidt, Die Sprachen der 
of words is bound up with the par- Sakez und Semuang, p. 568. 
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though in some cases it seems to be possible to 
discern in them an original monosyllabic root, yet 
this does not stand out as clearly as in the Mon- 
Khmer languages ; it is no longer (as a rule) capable 
of independent existence, and the normal type of the 
language is dissyllabic. If it was originally mono- 
syllabic, it has long since passed out of that stage, 
and its dissyllabic words are now treated as inde- 
pendent roots for all purposes of composition by means 
of the addition of prefixes, infixes, and suffixes.! 

The point, however, which mainly concerns us, is 
that a great part of the constituents of the Sakai and 
Semang dialects agree closely with the Mon-Khmer 
languages both in the monosyllabic character of their 
root-words and in the method of composition by 
prefixes and infixes.” When we exclude the Malay 
and other Malayan elements, we find that the words 
which are common to Sakai and Semang are in the 
main monosyllabic, or capable of being reduced to 
monosyllabic roots. Thus, in Sakai, from the root 
cha (Semang chz’), ‘to eat,” we get the verbal 
formations am-cha’, en-cha, ka-cha (and in Semang 
ma-cht), and the substantival ducha (ne ancht) 
and chana’, “food” *; from yut, ‘to return,” ze. to go 
back, the engiives tyut and ¢engyut, “to return,” 
z.e. to give back, and so on, quite in accordance with 
Mon-Khmer methods. 


1 As to the probability of an earlier Zagalen wnd Madagassen, pp. 48-57, 


system of monosyllabic roots in the 
Malayan languages, see especially 
Pijnappel, ‘‘ Over de Wortelwoorden in 
de Maleische Taal,” and Vreede, ‘‘Over 
de Wortelwoorden in de Javaansche 
Taal,” in Actes du Sixtidéme Congres 
International des Ortentalistes tenu en 


1883 & Leide, 1885, and Brandstetter, 


1902. 

2 See especially Schmidt, of. cit 
where this fact was first pointed out. 
Skeat (in the Selangor Journal) had 
already drawn attention to the prefixes 
in Besisi. 

3 Probably an infix formation (= 
ch-an-@). 
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Ordinary Mon-Annam Words. 


But not merely is there this close correspondence 
in structure: there is a very large common element 
in the vocabulary itself. The number of words in 
Sakai and Semang which can be traced in the Mon- 
Annam languages (and in some cases also in Nico- 
barese, Khasi, and Munda) is very considerable, and 
includes many of the most important words of every- 
day life. It would be impracticable to set them out 
here at length; and I have illustrated this connection, 
as fully as circumstances permitted, in the Compara- 
tive Vocabulary. But the following list of the names 
of the principal parts of the body will serve as a 
specimen of the extent to which this common element 
runs through the ordinary speech of these tribes :— 


Semang, Sakai, 
Arm béling bélegn 
Back kra kéru, kénok 
Blood mahom behim 
Bone iyeng jaak 
Breast tendo’ énto 
Breast (female) oF tuh 
Chin *ngke’ jéngkao 
Ear pol, €mpong, ’nténg *ntak 
Eye mad mat 
Flesh seg sach 
Foot chan jukn 
Gall-bladder kémod cle 
Hair sog sok 
Hand tong tokn 
Head kui kti 
Heart 508 niis 
Knee kaltong kaltun 
Liver riis grés 
Mouth ban *mpak, pang 
Neck wha kua 
Nose mah moh 
Thigh blo’ bélu 
Tongue iti’ léntak, lépes 
Tooth lamoing lémiin 


The above list is not exhaustive, but includes the 


——— 
‘ 
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principal words of this category that can be safely 
traced to a Mon-Annam origin. Besides these, a 
number of quite common words such as “sun,” 
**moon,” ‘‘ darkness,” “rain,” “ water,” “ fire,” “ earth,” 
“stone,” ‘ forest,” “tree,” ‘“‘ wood,” “ flower,” “ fruit,” 
ledeem tom, “rattan,” ‘“baranar centipede,” 
“‘ fly,” “louse,” “‘ mosquito,” “ spider,” “leech,” “ fish,” 
“bird,” ““egg,” “rat,” “tiger,” “elephant,” etc., and a 
number of adjectives and verbs (as well as some other 
parts of speech) have one or more _ identifiable 
equivalents in the Mon-Annam languages; though 
most of them also have synonyms, which have not, as 
yet, been traced to that source. 


Mon-Annan. Culture Words. 


More interesting, perhaps, than the foregoing are 
the relatively few words which throw light on the 
stage of development attained by the aboriginal tribes 
independently of any Malay influence: the following 
representative list of these is confined to such as 
appear to be of Mon-Annam affinity :— 


Semang. Sakat. 
To bathe muh muh, hum 
Blowpipe bélau belau 
Blowpipe dart Shs rong 
To boil tobm tohop 
Bow ig ak 
Cloth, clothes age abat®! 
Comb ane kénsiet 
To cook ’nchin chét2 
To dance kengseng os 
Dog cho’ 
Flute Anh jéeniloi 
Ghost, spirit kémoyd kemut 
Grandchild kancha’ chéno’ 
Grandfather ae yat® 
Grandmother ya’ Hie 
House dong doka 


1 Found in Cham and Bahnar, this word may be of Malayan origin. 
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Semang. Sakai. 
Ivory bala’ Ba 
Mat TOs nis, apil 
Name ae imu’ 
Nephew oes kémon 
Paddle chindwa’ chau 
Pillow Shes ténui 
To plant tup tap» 
Poison (for darts) ae chéngra’ 
Quiver vas 16k 
Rice (in husk) ba’ ba, sasa 
Rice (husked) heka’ rékua’, charoi 
Rice (boiled) inchi! chana ! 
Roof, thatch eee kerop 
Salt empoyd *mpoi 


Somewhat doubtfully identified are the follow- 
ing :— 


Semang. Sakai, 
Adze ae jek 
Areca nut ans bliik 
Boat kupon oe 
Chopper choka’, weng Ste 
Debt, price we dosh ? 
Fiddle kribm kram 
Tron oor pat 
To plait dendan ee 
Pot wis bit 


Too much stress must not be laid on these words ; 
the word for “clothes” probably meant no more than 
the wisp of bark-cloth which still constitutes the main 
article of apparel among some of the wilder tribes, 
the “ house” was no doubt always a small and rudely- 
built hut, the “dog” may conceivably (though not 
probably) have been the wild, not the domesticated, 
variety, the word for “ivory” by no means implies 
that it was an object of traffic, the word for “ pillow” 
is perhaps derived from the word for “head” and 
may have been independently invented,® as may the 


} These primarily mean ‘‘ food” % Pillows do not appear to be in 
only. very common use: see supra, vol. i. 
2 If rightly identified, this is a pp. 178, 180; and Martin, Z/and- 
Sanskrit word which has’ passed stdimme der malayischen Halbinsel, 
through a Mon-Khmer channel. 1905, p. 677. 


oe 
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word for “ flute,” which has a different prefix from its 
Mon-Khmer equivalents (some of which differ amongst 
themselves) and may have been newly formed from a 
common verbal root. But nevertheless there is here 
sufficient evidence that some at least of the aboriginal 
tribes of the Peninsula do not owe their primitive 
agriculture and general semi-civilisation to Malay in- 
fluences exclusively, but must have retained them at 
least from the time (now some eight or nine centuries 
back if not more) when they were finally cut off from 
all relations with the Mon-Khmer civilisation of 


Southern Indo-China. 


Therefore I cannot agree with Martin when he 
suggests that the Sakai house on piles is borrowed 
from the Malay style of architecture,’ or that the 
planting of cereals, especially rice, is due to Malay 
influence.? The house on piles is the typical structure 
in the greater part of Indo-China as well as of the 
Indian Archipelago, and even if the words for “rice” 
originally meant some other cereal, which I do not 
see any particular reason to believe, they are at any 
rate evidence of some, however primitive, cultivation, 
which in itself negatives the view that all planting on 
the part of these tribes is due to Malay influence. 
The true inference, in my opinion, is that, like many of 
the ruder Mon-Khmer tribes, some of the wild tribes 
of the Peninsula have from time immemorial planted 
rice in their jungle-clearings. But they have never 
made the great advance to planting in irrigable 
swamp-land : that, in South-east Asia, is the Rubicon 
which a barbarous tribe must cross before it can fulfil 
the conditions precedent to real civilisation, first in 


1 Op. ctt. p. 670. 2 Tbtd. a7 31. 
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the material sense of the word, and ultimately in its 
social, moral, intellectual, and other connotations. 

The only possible alternative is that the aboriginal - 
tribes have in some past age lived in close contact 
with a more civilised Mon-Annam race, who did plant 
rice and so taught them the words if not the practice. 
But that view also does not find favour with Martin, 
who cannot discover any evidence that they were 
ever under such influence.’ 


Double Relation with Mon-Annam Languages. 


This leads us to the question whether the relation 
of the Mon-Annam languages to the aboriginal 
dialects of the Peninsula has been one of mere 
external influence or whether the latter can be 
classified as true members of the family. Logan, who 
was the first to notice the presence of Mon-Annam 
words in the aboriginal dialects,” propounded a very 
complicated theory of the relations of the Mon-Annam 
languages with the Malayan family, which it would be 
out of place to discuss here, but apparently held that 
their influence on the aboriginal dialects was external. 
His view was that a civilised Mon-Khmer race 
colonised the Peninsula in early days long before the 
Malay immigration from Sumatra had begun, and 
that during this Mon-Khmer era that people occupied 
towards the aboriginal tribes the same position which 
the Malays now occupy. ‘The language of the 
Mons and Kambogjans,” he says, “‘ would become the 
lingua franca of the districts round their colonies and 
of the rivers on both sides of the Peninsula which 
their praus® frequented for barter with the natives, 


1 Od. cit. p. 999. af Ls A. volves ps 43ts 3 L.e. ships. 
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and it would ultimately, in a large measure, displace 
the older dialects of the:latter.” ! 

This view was again advanced by the present 
writer in a paper dealing with a number of, mainly 
verbal, analogies between the Mon-Annam languages 
and the dialects of the Peninsula.? The possibility 
of their ultimate genuine relationship was not excluded, 
but put aside as not being proved by the evidence 
then under consideration. On the other hand, Kuhn, 
in a very valuable paper on the relation of the Mon- 
Annam languages with the Munda languages, Khasi, 
Nicobarese, and the aboriginal dialects of the Peninsula, 
had already, though only on similar evidence, inferred 
the existence of a common substratum, but still did 
not quite go the length of classifying these diverse 
tongues in one family.® 

More recently Schmidt, in his excellent work 
already referred to, has devoted a much more thorough 
investigation to the question, and has arrived at the 
conclusion that the close correspondence in phonology, 
structure, syntax, and a considerable percentage of 
the vocabulary between the Semang and Sakai 
dialects and the Mon-Khmer languages cannot be 
accounted for except on the view that they are 
essentially members of one family of speech." 

It is to be observed that these two views are not 
mutually exclusive ; these dialects may well be distant 
relatives of the Mon-Khmer languages separated 
from them in a remote prehistoric age, and long 
afterwards again influenced by renewed direct contact 
with a Mon-Khmer population. There may be two 


1 7. R.AS., 5. B., No.7, pp. 85-87. Hinterindiens, p. 220. 
2 Jbid. No. 27, pp. 21-56. 4 Die Sprachen der Saket und 
3 Bettrage aur Sprachenkunde  Scmang, p. 581. 
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distinct Mon-Khmer sources, just as there have been 
two of Malayan origin, entering into their com- 


position. 


Emery Walker sc. 
SKETCH MAP SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE NUMERAL SYSTEMS. 


That this is really the case seems to be 


indicated by the diversity of the numeral systems 
which are found in the Peninsula.’ 


1 In the sketch map here given, 
numerals of Malayan typeare neglected : 
they occur occasionally, especially on 
the outskirts of the area inhabited by 
the wild tribes. The boundary lines 


between the four systems are more or 
less hypothetical. The Arabic numbers 
refer to the following dialects :-— 

I, Semang.. of Mount Jerai; 2. 
Semang of Ulu Selama; 3. Semang of 
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It has often been remarked that the purer dialects 
of the centre of the Peninsula do not possess any 
native numerals for higher numbers than “three” ;! 
the following short lists will therefore suffice for a 
general comparison of the different types that exist :— 


L. 77. L171. IV. 
I. nai nei (07 né) nanu mui (07 moi) 
2: bie nar nar ’mbar 
2 (various) ? ne’ ni *mpe’ 


Type I. represents the Semang group of dialects ; 
Type II. the Northern Sakai and the inner sub- 
division of the Eastern Sakai; Type III. is co- 
extensive with the Central Sakai; and Type IV. 
includes the Southern Sakai, one or two mixed Jakun 
dialects, and the outer subdivision of the Eastern 
Sakai. 

Now it is clear that (with the exception of the 
first numeral of Type II. which it has in common 
with Type I.) Types II. and III. are really one 
system; and this system cannot be derived from 


Type I. or Type IV., nor can these be derived from it. 


fjok; 4. Semang of Sadang; 5. 
Pangan of Ulu Patani; 6. Semang of 
Plus; 7. Sakai Jeram of Grik; 8. 
Martin’s Semang of Ulu Selama; 9. 
Semang of Kuala Kenering; 10. De 
Morgan’s Semang of Sungai Piah; 11. 
Po-Klo of Temongoh; 12. Sakai of 
Plus; 13. Sakai of Korbu; 14. 
Tembe’; 15. Sakai of Pulau Guai; 
16. Sakai of Krau (the emigrant Krau 
clan of Ketiar is not marked); 17. 
Sakai of Sungai Raya; 18. Sakai of 
Ulu Kampar; 19. Sakai of Ulu 
Bertang; 20. Clifford’s Senoi; 21. 
Sakai of Serau; 22. Sakai of Tapah ; 
23. Sakai of Sungkai; 24. Sakai of 
Chendariang; 25. Sakai of Slim; 
26. Orang Tanjong of Ulu Langat ; 


27. Daly’s Selangor Sakai; 28. Orang 
Bukit of Ulu Langat; 29. Kenaboi ; 
30. Sakai of Serting; 31. Orang 
Hutan of Ulu Palong; 32. Orang 
Hutan of Ulu Indau; 33. Besisi of 
Ayer Itam; 34. Besisi of Sepang; 35. 
Besisi of Malacca; 36. Sakai of Ulu 
Cheres; 37. Sakai of Ulu Tembe- 
ling. 

One or two dialects, of which the 
numerals are imperfectly recorded, have 
been omitted. 

1 For higher numbers some of the 
aborigines nowadays use the Malay 
numerals. 

2 The various forms given are dz, 
pat, and émpong. Most of the typical 
forms above have minor variants. 
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We have therefore at least two, if not three,’ different 
systems of numerals to deal with. 

But Types II. and III., which on the face of ens . 
are so closely allied, are also relatively central, while 
Types I. and IV., especially the latter, are distinctly 
peripheral in their geographical positions in the 
Peninsula. Prima facte, therefore, the true Sakai 
types, II. and IIJ., have the best claim to represent 
the old Sakai numerals, while the rest may be 
suspected of having been due to outside in- 
fluences. 

Now Type IV. is the only genuine and authenti- 
cated non-Malayan numeral system in the aboriginal 
dialects of the Peninsula that extends to higher 
numbers than “three” (or at most “ four”), which 
fact in itself suggests its derivation from a more 
civilised race than the wild tribes of the Peninsula ; 
and there is no shadow of doubt that it is of Mon- 
Khmer origin, as the following comparison will 


show :” 
Type IV. Mon. Suk. FTuet, 
Is mui (ov moi) mwai mui mui 
2. *mbar ba bar bar 
3 *mpe’ pi pe pe 
4. émpun pan puon puon 
5. masok® masun song sung 
6. peri’ tarau trou treu 
We tempo thapah pho pha 
I Tt is doubtful whether the Semang from ‘‘two,” and probably means 


“« double two.” 
2 The geographical position of most 


equivalents for ‘*two” and ‘‘ three” 
can be derived from the Mon-Annam 


type, though with the exception of the 
anomalous diz, ‘‘three,” it seems 
likely enough. It is possible, how- 
ever, that they are of independent 
origin. There is, unfortunately, no 
properly authenticated Semang word 
for ‘‘four” except sa-déh in the 
Sadang dialect, which is clearly derived 


of the tribes which use numerals closely 
resembling our Type IV. can be seen 
from the maps which have been given 
above. It is important as giving a 
clue to the region from which this par- 
ticular influence proceeded. This, as I 
conjectured in J. 2. A.S., S.8., No. 27, 
was probably the Menam valley. 
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Boloven. Niahon. Prou. Ka. 
Ts moi muei muul moe 
Ze bar ban baar bar 
3. pa pe pe peh 
As puan puon puon puan 
Se son song chheng chang 
6. tarau trou trau trao 
We poh pah pos pah 


But the numeral systems of the languages of the 
great Mon-Annam-Munda-Khasi-Nicobarese alliance 
(saving only those of the mixed subfamily, best re- 
presented by Cham, which have numerals of Malayan 
origin) are distinctly divisible into two different 
groups :— 

1. The Mon-Annam-Munda group (of which the 
above Mon type agreeing so closely with our Type 
IV. is one subdivision only).' 

2. A group comprising (a) Khasi ; (4) the dialects, 
such as Palaung, Riang, Wa, and Lemet, which are 
intermediate between Khasi and Mon-Khmer; and 
(c) Nicobarese. 

The following specimens will sufficiently illustrate 
the peculiarities of this second group :— 


1 The first four numerals are Santale. Kurki. Kharia. 
practically identical in almost all the 
Mon-Annam languages; at ‘‘five” 
the differences begin, and the family, 
egarded from this point of view Sh ess ‘ 
pis up into a Aiea epawidens, ae the Seas uasite raga? yf, facia, 

: é . iv. t i., especially pp. 12, 24, 
none of which, however, except the poke h A 
one of which "Mon is t Sued and 242-248. “In the) higher munglers 
“ : h ‘ak (which, however, do not directly 
ales Liat ERE how closely the concern us) two of the Munda dialects, 
Munda dialects (where they have not fs aha ie Pina Sea “ae 
say 2 3? 5) ’ 
pels ae eee ae | and Khmu dialects of the second 
areata type and differ from tie te eon ee pee ase Pein, 
a yP by Konow in 7. &. A. S., 1904, 


3. pa-a apia upe 
4. pon-ea uphunia i’pon 


Perel te Y part iii, p. 429) which strongly 
Santali. Kurki. Kharia. supports the view that all these 
I. mit miya moi groups of languages are ultimately 


2, bar-ea baria whar related. 
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Khast (Standard). Rzang. En. Son. 
it wei hak tai te 
os ar kar ra a 
3° lai kwai loi oi 
4. sau k’pwon pun wun 
Tat-Lot Palaung Danaw. Lemet. 
Wa. (Rumiaz). 
is kati hle ktit mus 
2. la-al a an ar 
3: la-o1 we wi lohe 
4. pun pwan piin pun 
Car Central Southern Shom Le 
Nicobar. Nicobar. Nicobar. Nicobar.* 
I. kahok heang heg heng 
2. neat 2 a au 
3- lie loe ltie luge 
4. fan foan faat fuat 


Having regard to the geographical position of 
these languages and to their connection, as evidenced 
by a large common element in their vocabularies, it 
is impossible to believe that these resemblances in the 
numbers “two” and “three” are due to accidental 
coincidence, while ‘‘ four” brings almost all of them 
into close agreement with the Mon-Annam-Munda 
type. If, however, the words for “two” and ‘ three” 
throughout this group are connected, they must re- 
present originally identical roots, merely differentiated 
by different prefixes &-, 7-, and Z. 

If that is so, we get back to something like ay for 
“two” and z for “three” as ultimate roots, and these 
will then explain not only the Mon-Annam-Munda 
types é-ar and p-z, but also the Sakai x-ar and n-z 


1 As to Khasi, see the Zzweurstic For the Nicobarese numerals, see 
Survey of India, vol. ii. p. 38. The Man, Déctionary of the Central 
Lemet numerals are of the dialect of cobarese Language (1889), pp. 240, 
Chieng Khong (about lat. 21° 30’, 241. For all the rest see the Gazetteer 
long. 100° 30’), see Voyage 7 Exploration of Upper Burmah and the Shan States 
en Indo-Chine (1873), vol. ii. p. 516. (1900), part i. vol. i. pp. 626-727. 
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(or z-e’), the roots being in each case the same but 
the prefixes differing. A similar explanation would 
then attach the Mon-Annam m-waz and the Semang 
n-at (Sakai x-ez), “one,” to the Khasi wez. 

The Eastern Sakai forms xé-weng, nt-u-e, nii-é,' 
and the Central Sakai manu, “one,” may perhaps 
be the same xzaz (or ez) with different numeral co- 
efficients welded on to them, as has happened to the 
Malay sa¢z (from sa+watu, lit. ‘one stone ”), and a 
similar explanation may be given of the Central Sakai 
variant zzza, ‘‘ three.” 

If the above explanation holds good, practically all 
the properly authenticated numerals in the Peninsular 
dialects are accounted for; but it follows, as a con- 
sequence, that they derive from two distinct sources, 
both (though not in the same degree of affinity) 
cognate to the Mon-Annam languages. This ex- 
planation of our Sakai Types II. and III. is ad- 
mittedly somewhat conjectural,’ but finds some support 
in the fact that in a certain number of cases where 
words closely allied to the typical Mon-Khmer forms 
occur in the outlying dialects (including those which 
have numerals of the Types I. and IV.), they are 
either not recorded at all in the dialects of the interior 
(which have numerals of the Types II. and III.) or 
else occur in them in forms differing more distinctly 
from the normal Mon-Khmer type. 

The following are representative instances :— 


for ‘‘one”; this may either be an 


1 On the other hand, it is not im- 
abbreviation of azz or, if the above 


possible that these forms may better 


represent the supposed primitive 7 + wez 
(which may have been weng originally 
and so connect with the Nicobar- 
ese heng). But this is a mere 


guess, 
2 A form of is, however, reported 


explanation is wrong, its root. 

3 Jt was first suggested by Schmidt 
in Die Sprachen der Saket und Semang, 
Pp. 524, 580; and again in Grundziige 
einer Lautlehre der Khast-Sprache, pp. 
759; 760. 
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Typical Outer Inner 
Mon- Khmer. Dialects. Dialects, 
Bamboo ding, din} ding 
Banana chek 2 tidk 
To bathe hum hum ie 
Blood maham, pham, maham, bahdm _ behim, behip, 
chham, chhim béhit 
Day tangai téngngi eo 
Hand ti, tai ti, thi tokn, tak 
Heavy kejiit, kajok, kajoh, hénjut  nyuh, nyii 
jiik 
Hill béndm, manam béndm, bénum 
ménum 
Tree long long, délong jéelop, jélok 
Water dak doo, dak teu, tii 


It would seem, therefore, that there are really two 
distinct strains of the Mon-Annam element, the one 
ancient and remote, the other much more recent, in 
the composition of these dialects, or at least some of 
them ; and in view of the relative importance of this 
element, which seems to run through their whole struc- 
ture, the Sakai and Semang languages in their present 
stage of development, at any rate, may well be classi- 
fied as outlying members of that family. It must be 
remembered that in the case of uninflected languages 
the problem of classification is necessarily very difficult, 
especially when, under the influence of alien tongues, 
the vocabularies have been much mixed. Such a 
language as Cham, for instance, can from certain 
points of view be classified as Malayan, while other 
aspects of it are distinctly Mon-Annam, and scholars 
have accordingly differed in their classification of it. 
Much the same difficulty besets the classification of the 
languages of the Peninsula, with the additional com- 
plication that they are numerous and heterogeneous, 
besides being very imperfectly known. 

Uninflected languages can pass, almost impercep- 


Tse aber * In Khmer only. 
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tibly, from one family into another; thus some of the 
dialects of the Peninsula at the present day are being 
more and more modified by the influence of Malay, 
and are being transformed into Malay dialects. 
When a language is in such a state of transition (or 
even when its condition is fixed but it is a hybrid 
product), the classification of it will vary according 
to the principles adopted: a hard and fast system 
which looks only to grammar and puts the vocabulary 
entirely aside can hardly meet the difficulty. What 
if the grammar, which may mean nothing more than 
the order of words in the sentence, is similar in the 
two languages of which the hybrid is made up? 
What if a mixed dialect uses the vocabulary of one 
language put in the syntactical order of another? 
A classification according to grammar only would lead 
to paradoxical results: the pidgin English of the 
China ports and the Malay of the Singapore bazaar 
would have to be classed as Chinese dialects, although 
there are very few Chinese words in either of them. 

Viewed in this light, the problem of the origin of 
these languages does not, I venture to think, coincide 
precisely with the question of their proper present 
classification. 

The phonetic tendencies of the Semang race have 
exercised a modifying influence over the Mon-Annam 
elements which their dialects have absorbed, soften- 
ing their primitive consonantal hardness and moulding 
them into a more vocalic form.! The Sakai dialects, 
on the other hand, and especially the purer members of 
that group, have better preserved the characteristic 
harshness of the Mon-Annam phonology ; in fact they 


1 A few instances of this have been found in the Comparative Vocabu- 
given on p. 390 szpra ; others will be lary. 
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are sometimes more archaic than even the stereotyped 
forms of the Mon and Khmer written languages. 

In the Jakun group, so far as can be judged from 
the fragmentary evidence available, the Mon-Annam 
element is present in a much smaller percentage than 
in Sakai or even Semang, and is of merely secondary 
importance. The Jakun dialects share it in some 
degree with the Sakai dialects with which they are 
intermixed,! but there can be no doubt that it is not 
an essential part of their composition; and except 
that the forms in which it appears are sometimes 
modified by the peculiarities of Jakun phonology, 
which has perhaps also affected the neighbouring 
Sakai subdivisions, it seems to require no special 
notice here. 


Onidentified Elements. 


It is certain that the Semang dialects were not 
originally members of the Mon-Annam family. They 
still embody a number of words, of a distinct type, 
which have not been, and I believe never will be, 
traced to a Mon-Annam or Malayan source. Among 
such words are many quite common ones, relating to 
matters of everyday life. The following list may 
server as ya- ‘specimen : — ‘Cbad,”sevébers) “bag” 
chog, séneng; “bamboo,” /ébeh, géniin; ‘banana,’ 
kukeau; ‘bear,’ télabas; ‘‘ beast,” a; ‘ betel-leaf,” 
bed; “big,” d00; “bird,” kéwod; “blind,” cha; 
‘“‘blood,” xyap; “body,” déy; “brain,” Lkem; 
“broad,” men-éy; “calf” (leg), dangut; “cloud,” a/; 
“coconut,” herpar; “day,” kéto’; “dog,” ek, woh, od; 
“earth,” kelytd; “to eat,” ya'-géy; “egg,” maka’; 


’ 


* It is this element which has been Sakai element occurring in the Jakun 
referred to on p. 406 swfra as the group. 
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“entrails,” ged ; “female,” yalu; “fever,” kengkim ; 
“fish,” degzag; “fly,” 7élong; “frog,” kdém; “full,” 
chuoh; “girdle,” tentam;* “ good,” ddded; “hand,” 
chas; “heart,” kélanges; “lizard (big),” patéau; 
“long,” déteg; “middle,” ¢ahz7; “naked,” zéhgun ; 
“neck,” ¢tabog; “old,” bedok, kébed; “palm” (hand), 
har; “pig,” napeg; “quiver,” gah; “seed,” sap-step ; 
“snake,” 7ékob; “spear,” ad; “squirrel,” wayd; 
‘“stone,” £uda; “tooth,” zangkd’*, nyus; ‘“ water,” fom, 
goyd; “yam,” takod. 

The chief point about these words is that their use, 
so far as is known at present, is confined to tribes of 
the Negrito type. These words are therefore pre- 
sumably remnants of the old original dialects of the 
Peninsular Negritos, such as they were before they 
became modified and transformed by foreign in- 
fluences.” A comparison of these specifically Semang 
words, with their equivalents in the dialects of the 
Andamanese Negritos, is naturally indicated by the 
circumstances of the case; but so far as I have been 
able to make it, it has proved inconclusive, although 
in a few cases I have ventured in the Comparative 
Vocabulary to append the Andamanese equivalents, 
for what they are worth. Until, however, a much more 
extended series of comparisons reveals the existence 
of some phonetic laws connecting the Semang with 
the Andamanese words, their relationship must be 
considered as hypothetical. The structures and 
grammars of the languages at the present day are quite 
different, and can give us no help in this matter. 

There are many words also in Sakai which have 


1 This probably really means the 2 This was first pointed out by 
fungus-string of which the girdle is Schmidt in Die Sprachen der Saket 
made, und Semang, pp. 563, 583. 
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not as yet been traced to any known source, and it 
may still be regarded as an arguable question whether 
the Sakai dialects were originally cognate to the 
Mon-Annam languages. Both groups must be more 
minutely examined than has been possible up to the 
present time before absolute certainty can be attained 
as to their original relations. But there does not 
appear to be in Sakai, as there certainly is in Semang, 
a substantial list of common words in everyday use 
which would betray an alien origin,' and, on the 
whole, the evidence at present rather tends to the 
conclusion that the Sakai dialects were from the first 
related to the Mon-Annam languages in the same 
way as is apparently the case with Nicobarese, Khasi, 
and the Palaung, Riang, and Wa dialects. So far as 
I know, there is nothing in their grammar or structure 
which would negative this conclusion. 

The Jakun group, after deducting the words which 
can be accounted for as Malayan or Mon-Annam, 
leaves us a considerable residue, the origin of which I 
am unable to explain. Some of these have been 
mentioned already,’ but it may be convenient to give 
a few specimens here. The following are typical of 
Kenaboi, which contains the largest percentage of 
unidentified forms :—‘ bird,” sa@x; ‘“ black,” saya; 
“breast,” vapang; “cloud,” “gst; “crocodile,” 
tohol; “dog,” kétok; “fish,” vayap; “forehead,” 
chili; “head,” tahal; “moon,” Anta; “pig,” sérét; 


“root,” 7élér; “tooth,” chéréh. The following are 


1 Tf Sakai was originally descended 
from the same mother-tongue as the 
Mon-Annam languages, it might never- 
theless possess words which the others 
had lost or which it had evolved since 
the remote date of its separation from 
the common source. The presence, 


therefore, in Sakai of some words which 
cannot be found in the Mon-Annam 
languages does not cause any difficulty, 
in view of the large percentage (in Senoi 
+35 per cent) of important words in 
everyday use which it shares with them. 

2 See pp. 386, 404, 407-409 supra. 
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found in various Jakun dialects, and some of them 
appear even in the neighbouring members of the 
Sakai group:—‘‘ant,” méret; “brother” (elder), 
geé; “dog,” amun; “ eyebrow,” lalis; “face,” réman ; 
“grandmother,” géndz ; ‘‘ house,” chéréng, jékot ; “ pig,” 
vistm; “porcupine,” puntu; ‘rhinoceros,’ veséh7 ; 
“sister” (elder), gaz; “snake,” séléle ; “tiger,” maja, 
kohoh, méngkolom ; ‘‘ tired,” Rabo. 

More words of this kind will be found in the 
Comparative Vocabulary. A few of the words of 
unknown origin in the Jakun group are also found in 
Semang, but are not recorded in Sakai:' these words 
may perhaps be relics of dialects formerly spoken by 
Negritos of the south of the Peninsula and now 
absorbed into the Jakun group, but they are hardly 
numerous enough to support the view that the Jakun 
dialects were originally allied to Semang. 

The origin of the Jakun group is therefore still in 
doubt. Very little is known as to its structure and 
grammatical system, but apparently the latter, at least 
in those dialects which contain a strong Malayan 
element, is of the Malayan type. It would seem that 
the Jakun group, if it is a unity at all, was originally 
of alien origin, but has been for centuries under the 
influence of Malayan dialects, with which it has been 
mixed up, so that it may now be said to be mainly 
Malayan in character and in process of becoming 
entirely so. In their present state, the Jakun 
dialects (with the exception of Kenaboi) may 
fairly be classed as mixed Malayan dialects: in fact, 
some of them have become mere subdialects of 
Malay. 


1 See, for instance, inthe Comparative _ M135, M151, P76, P 156,and S 378, 
Vocabulary paragraphs C 267, L 119, and compare B 215 with B 217. 
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Language and Race. 


I shall not undertake to correlate the complex 
facts of language here briefly sketched out with the 
physical relationships which connect the wild tribes of 
the Peninsula with the various races of South-eastern 
Asia. It seems to me somewhat premature to do so 
until these races have been more thoroughly in- 
vestigated and more accurately described. But it 
must not be forgotten that in this region there 
are several originally distinct racial strata: first a 
stronger and dominant race, which though varying 
materially in different localities, has the common 
characteristic of being more or less Mongoloid in 
type, and, underlying it, fragments of two other races, 
which were both probably seated in this region earlier 
than the race of Mongoloid type. One of these older 
races seems to correspond with the Sakai type. The 
Mon-Annam languages are spoken toa great extent 
by communities of Mongoloid type, but also by wilder 
non-Mongoloid tribes, and it is still a question to 
which racial type this class of language originally 
belonged. It is somewhat significant that at the two 
ends of the great Mon-Annam-Munda-Khasi-Nico- 
barese alliance, viz. in the pure Sakai and the Munda 
region, the races should be of somewhat similar 
Dravidian or quasi-Dravidian, non-Mongoloid, type. 
It may be that the intervening populations have been 
modified by an intrusive Mongoloid strain, while 
nevertheless retaining their original language: that 
at present seems to be a tenable hypothesis.1 The 


1 This would appear to be Schmidt’s _ tions of Mon-Annam speech are, in spite 
view ; see Die Sprachen der Saket und _ of slight specific peculiarities, substanti- 
Semaig, p. 581, but he doesnot pointout —_ ally Mongoloid in type. This constitutes 
the fact that the great bulkofthe popula- _ the main difficulty of the problem, 
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other submerged race above referred to is the Semang 
or Negrito type, which is much more restricted in 
area than the quasi-Dravidian one. It is still doubtful 
whether the Negrito type can really be traced else- 
where in South-eastern Asia than in the Peninsula 
and the Philippine and Andaman islands, and it seems 
to have had very little influence in building up the 
races of this part of the world. 

Then there is the further complication that the 
Mongoloid race speaks languages, of various different 
families of speech, which have not yet been satis- 
factorily grouped under one head; while on the other 
hand the Malayo-Polynesian language-family (like the 
Mon-Annam) coincides with no racial group, but 
includes several diverse types, Mongoloid and non- 
Mongoloid. In short, the question of the relation 
between race and language in South-eastern Asia is 
an extremely complex problem, and all these matters 
still call for much more extended and detailed in- 
vestigation before a really certain conclusion as to 
the early history of these races can be arrived at. 


Language and Firstory. 


It would seem that fragments of these various 
races, probably in small numbers and in a very 
primitive stage of development, independently found 
their way into the Peninsula at various remote epochs. 
It may reasonably be supposed that the Sakai brought 
with them the habit of cultivating patches of ground 
roughly cleared on the hillsides, and so tended mainly 
to occupy the hilly country of the interior, while the 
more savage Semang hunted in the lower levels, and 
the Jakun tribes (or such of them, at least, as spoke 
Malayan dialects) settled along the coast-line. 
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At some period after the Mon-Khmer populations 
of Southern Indo-China had become more or less 
civilised through the medium of immigrants from — 
India, the central portion of them, inhabiting the 
Menam valley, seems to have extended its influence 
to the southward and to have founded settlements in 
various parts of the Peninsula. This occupation, of 
which there is no distinct historical record,’ is evidenced 
by the local tradition which assigns such a great part 
in the past history of the Peninsula to the Siamese. 
Ancient mines and other workings, remains of forts 
and the like, are generally styled Siamese by the 
Malays; in fact, “Siam,” in the local popular topo- 
graphy, plays the part which in England is shared 
between Czesar and the devil: it serves to explain 
any ancient and striking landmark the real origin of 
which is unknown. As, however, there is not a trace 
of anything really Siamese, z.¢. Tai, in the dialects of 
the aboriginal tribes or elsewhere in the Peninsula,’ 
and as the Siamese are relatively modern intruders in 
Southern Indo-China, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that these traditions refer to the Mon-Khmer race 


1 It appears from Siamese sources  sula from lat. 7° (or thereabouts) south- 


that the Mon race had occupied Ligor 
(lat. 8° 24’, long. 99° 58’) before the 
Siamese arrived there: see Low in 
J.f. A. vol. v. pp. 518-521; Bastian, 
Geschichte der Indo-Chinesen, p. 197. 
Further south than this they have 
not been positively traced: Sanskrit 
Buddhist inscriptions in alphabets of 
South Indian origin have been found in 
Kedah, but it has not been shown that 
these were the work of Mon settlers. 
The archeological collections in the 
museums of the Peninsula have never 
yet been properly studied, and it is 
possible that they might throw some 
new light on these matters. 

2 To avoid misunderstandings, I 
must add that this refers to the Penin- 


wards, that being the region within 
which the specimens of aboriginal 
dialects were collected. North of that 
region there has been a, more or less 
mixed, Siamese population for several 
centuries ; south of that latitude there 
was, until quite modern times, no real 
Siamese penetration or occupation, 
but merely a traditional and persistent 
claim to suzerainty over some of the 
Northern Malay States. It is only 
during the last hundred years or so 
that this purely external suzerainty has 
been transformed in some cases into 
actual effective occupation, accom- 
panied in a few districts by the 
settlement of a Siamese-speaking 
population, 
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which inhabited Siam before the Tai came down from 
the north of Indo-China. 

The hypothesis of such a Mon-Khmer occupation 
of the Peninsula is strongly supported by the linguistic 
evidence. If the above attempt to unravel the 
tangled skein of language has proceeded on the 
right lines, it seems clear that the numeral system 
which I have termed Type IV. was introduced into 
the Peninsula by a Mon-Khmer race from the region 
of the Menam valley at a period which cannot have 
been very remote, inasmuch as these numerals have 
hardly diverged at all from the type still current in 
the adjacent parts of Indo-China. The precise date 
cannot be determined, but possibly the Mon-Khmer 
occupation, which may have lasted for hundreds of 
years, began about the fifth century a.p., or even 
earlier. It may have come to an end nearly a 
thousand years ago.' Since the last seven or eight 
centuries (for here again the precise dates cannot be 
given) the Malays from Sumatra have colonised and 
occupied the Peninsula, and except in the dialects of 
the wild tribes and in the popular traditions already 
referred to there is little trace left of its former 
intimate connection with Indo-China.’ 


1 The Tai conquest of the Menam Khmer source. If these words have 


valley (as to the precise date of which 
I have no certain information), and the 
subsequent extension of the Tai race 
to the southward finally cut off the 
Peninsula from the Mon and Khmer 
regions. 

2 There appear to be a few words 
of Mon-Khmer origin in the Malay 
dialect of Kedah, but the matter awaits 
further investigation. In the jargon 
used by the elephant drivers of Kedah 
and Perak in speaking to their mounts 
there are a few words which are al- 
most certainly derived from a Mon- 


come direct into this jargon from a 
Mon-Khmer language, this is evidence 
that the Malays of these northern 
States have been in contact with Mon- 
Khmer-speaking individuals who had 
acquired the art of taming elephants 
and imparted it to the Malays. The 
latter do not appear to have learnt this 
craft in Sumatra, nor is it nowadays 
practised in the south of the Peninsula. 
This Malay elephant jargon, however, 
also contains some undoubtedly Siamese 
words and may have come through a 
Siamese channel. 
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Language and Culture. 


While the heterogeneous composition of the 
languages of the Peninsula is evidence of the fact 
that the tribes which speak them, besides being of 
several different races, have been subjected to various 
alien influences, the number and diversity of the 
dialects into which the several languages fall is also 
eloquent of much. One sees at once that the 
Peninsula has not, in any period within our ken, been 
the seat of a great unifying civilisation, and that its 
aboriginal inhabitants have lagged behind in the 
progressive movement which has affected South- 
eastern Asia generally. 

Here, as elsewhere, we seem to see the different 
stages of social evolution mirrored in the phenomena 
of language. First comes a stage of merely nomadic 
hunting and fruit-gathering, during which it would 
appear that there is comparatively little tendency to 
development or differentiation of speech among the 
several fragments of a roaming race. Then the 
gradual beginnings of agriculture bring with them 
somewhat less temporary modes of habitation, and 
restrict the wanderings of the clan or tribe within the 
narrower area of a few miles around the huts it now 
more regularly occupies. Its small patches of culti- 
vated ground shift, it is true, from season to season, 
but only within a strictly limited range. This 
necessarily results in local differentiation of dialect 
and consequent difficulty of intercourse with other 
clans or tribes. Next, in the normal course, should 
come the practice of cultivating permanently occupied 
areas, partly planted with fruit trees, partly irrigated 
and periodically sown and planted with rice. This, in 
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South-eastern Asia, is the most momentous step in 
advance; accompanied, or soon followed, by the 
domestication of the buffalo and ox, it allows of a 
great increase and concentration of population in 
certain favoured localities, and thus tribes begin to 
differ in numbers, wealth, and power, according to 
local circumstances. Next come intertribal wars, 
ending generally in the predominance of the most 
numerous and powerful tribe over its neighbours, and 
the imposition of its language on the other tribes 
within a considerable area, thus welding the whole 
into a new unity and laying the foundations of a truly 
national existence. 

But by the aborigines of the Peninsula this stage 
has never been attained: they never took the great 
stride from shifting cultivation to the permanent 
occupation of land, and while they have remained a 
tangle of more or less savage clans, the coasts and 
river-valleys of their native land have been colonised 
by immigrant aliens, who in their own island home 
had already passed this stage and gained the possession 
of a common language and some of the other elements 
which go to the making of a nation. Thus the 
aborigines of the Peninsula find themselves to-day 
in the position of scattered fragments dependent on 
a stronger and far more numerous race, in a distinctly 
higher state of culture. It requires no great stretch 
of imagination to foresee clearly enough that the 
only unity of speech they can ever attain will consist 
in the loss of their own and the adoption of a foreign 
tongue, while their other special characteristics will 
also soon disappear. 

Many of the districts in which aborigines were 
formerly to be found have, even in modern times, 
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been deserted by them in their flight from their more 
civilised neighbours. In other districts they have 
been absorbed into the Malay population, which in 
several of the States of the Peninsula has a strong 
strain of aboriginal blood. This process has been 
going on for many generations, and will soon be 
complete. The tribes that have maintained their 
separate existence down to the present time are 
evidently mere remnants, which happen by favour of 
local circumstances to have escaped extinction or 
absorption: and even these few survivals of a past 
stage of human development will in no long time 
become absorbed by their somewhat more advanced 
neighbours. | 


A:P P.EGN DA X; 


PARE ib RE EiGLe@ N: 
Page 10. 


In Z.f, £. xxviii. 189-196, Vaughan-Stevens (ed. Bartels) describes some of the 
birth-customs of the Sakai (whom he calls Blandas). Incantations (wrongly 
called ** Powang”! by Vaughan-Stevens) are spoken over the sufferer, who is also 
given as potion an infusion of ‘‘ three plants called ‘ mérian’ (‘ mirian’),”2 There 
is nothing very special to note in the methods of manipulation, which are, how- 
ever, very fully described. 

“« Delivery is, as a rule, very easy, and the death of the mother in child-birth 
extremely rare, although still-born children are not uncommon,” 

“In the case of protracted delivery, which is generally rare, a second charm 
is spoken over the sufferer and her body rubbed with the fat of the big python, 
a small portion of whose fat is also given her to swallow.” 

‘¢ Hzemorrhage and ruptured blood-vessels seldom occur, but where they do, 
nature alone must decide the result, since the Sakai know nothing of the art of 
the physician.” 

For a similar account of the manipulation employed by the Orang Laut, see 
Z. f. BE. xxviii. 196. 


SAKAI LOVE-CHARMS. Page 67. 


Vaughan-Stevens (ed. Bartels) describes the use of a particular plant by any 
Sakai man who wishes to make his wife indifferent to himself in order to further 
his own intrigue with some other woman.® This plant, which is laid under the 
sleeping-mat, is said by Ridley (who informs me that Vaughan-Stevens himself 
gave him a specimen of it) to be Lasdanthus. 

Sakai women are said to make use of cotton from a silk-cotton tree to secure 
their husband’s fidelity.* 


Page 287. 


THE CREATION MYTHS OF THE TEMBEH (ORANG TEMIA). 


From the manuscripts of Hrolf Vaughan-Stevens, translated into German by 
H. W. Williams. 

The author writes that in vol. Ixix. Nos. 8 and 9 of Glodws, this story of the 
creation has already been mentioned, in part reproduced, and that on account of 
its special interest he now gives a translation of the whole of the original, His 
version runs as follows :— 


1 ¢*Pawang,” spelt ‘‘powang” by the charms by which he works. 


Vaughan-Stevens, signifies a magician 2 For ‘‘mérian” see note to p. 10 
or **charmer” (the old-time ‘‘con- of text. 
jurer” of west-country folklore), not SUZ felis XXVULeI Od. 4 [bid. 
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“‘ Before the sun was created the earth was like a board! lying on the ground, 
beneath which swarmed centipedes, scorpions, and ants, in a putrescent mass. 
These creatures are similar to the demons which then lived in darkness. In a 
hole under the board lived Naing, while Sammor had his dwelling high up above 
the board. 

«« Sammor often came down on (to the board) to take a stroll. This displeased 
Naing, who ordered the demons to sting and bite the feet of Sammor (as ants do 
now when we tread on them). 

“One day Sammor got very angry and lifted the board up to seize Naing. 
Then they both fought and tried to kill each other. Sammor got the mastery. 
Naing ran away, crawled down into his hole and hid himself. Since Sammor 
knew that Naing could not bear the light, he determined to keep him in the 
hole. During the fight both of them had torn great pieces out of the earth, in 
order to throw them at each other (hence originated. the hills and mountains 
which we now see upon the earth). Sammor also sought the largest rocks which 
were to be found, and heaped them on the hole, in order to prevent Naing from 
coming out. Then Sammor went to his own dwelling-place, and took some 
fire out of it, and when he had rolled it into a ball with his hands, he returned 
to the scene of the strife. He threw the board up high into the air and ordered 
it to stay there, and he commissioned the fire-ball (z.e. the sun) to guard the 
mountain-covered hole, so that Naing might never come out again. That is why 
the sun always goes round the mountain, watching it from all sides. Although 
Naing has often tried to push away the mountain from the mouth of the hole, he 
is always obliged to let it fall again as soon as he has raised it slightly, because of 
his inability to bear the light. 

‘* Now the sun discovered that Naing was doing this on that side of the 
mountain where she herself was not. But Sammor had gone back to his 
dwelling-place, and since the sun could not forsake her duty to obtain advice 
from Sammor, she kindled a fire at the place where Naing was making his 
attempts to escape. She then continued on her way. 

‘¢ Every time, as soon as the sun has passed by, Naing stretches his arm out 
of the cavern and attempts to smother the fire with earth, When the moon, 
in the course of its motion, appears before the hole, Naing throws at it a 
handful of earth, until he has at length quite extinguished it, and the sun has 
then to kindle it once more. 

‘¢ The stars are the hot embers which are scattered about by the fire every 
time Naing throws a handful of earth at it. These embers are driven towards 
the board, where they remain burning. The sparks thrown out from the embers 
are shooting stars. Naing has often been seen in the act of drawing out a fire- 
brand from the moon. 

‘* Thus has it always happened ever since. When Sammor hurled the board 
up into the air, it took the form of the heavens above us, and what we see is its 
lower side. 

‘© On the upper side of this board is the place (heaven) to which the good souls 
pass, but no one knows what sort of place it is, or what the souls do there. We 
only know that there is neither marriage, nor birth, nor death, nor change of any 
kind. Every one has there whatever he wishes. 

‘*The place of Sammor lies far above this upper surface of the world. 

‘*Naing, being unable to come out of his hole, dug a great cavern in the 
ground for himself and his demons. During the battle between Sammor and 


1 This comparison of the earth toa ‘‘ talam”’), which is described in Malay 
board or plank, which afterwards is folklore (v. Malay Magic, p. 3) as being 
apparently transferred to the sky, looks _ representative of the original dimensions 
to me somewhat like a confused recol- _ of the earth when first created, accord- 
lection of the so-called ‘‘tray” (Mal. ing to the account of Malay magicians. 
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Naing these demons had run away in a fright. Some ran down into the hole 
and had remained confined there with Naing. The greater number, however, 
hid themselves behind the hills thrown up by the two combatants.! They are 
thus separated from Naing, and still dwell in the same place that is inhabited by 
men.” 

(Here follows the story of the creation of man.) 

*‘ When Naing found that he himself was prevented from coming out, through 
the strict watch maintained by the sun and moon, he tried to get the better of 
them by means of the demons which, at the covering of the hole, remained 
outside on account of the superincumbent mountain. This failed, however, 
because the demons were not strong enough. Naing, therefore, created a great 
number of demons (the Tembeh could not explain how this was done) which, 
however, succeeded no better in stopping the watchful course of the sun and the 
moon. 

‘*Naing then commanded the demons that dwelt outside, in a body, to heave 
away the mountain from his place of captivity, so that he might come out 
thence by night in order, if possible, to destroy the sun. All the demons then 
joined their forces, and with the help of the demons that dwelt underneath, and 
of Naing, they heaved the mountain slightly upwards and shook it. But when 
Sammor noticed the shaking of the mountain, he came back to see what was 
happening. When the demons saw him they immediately ran away and hid 
themselves in the rocks, trees, and rivers. Thence it happens that the woods 
are everywhere full of demons, and every tree, every rock, every river, has its 
own demon. The demons, however, escaped in a body from the mountain on 
which Sammor stood. In order to prevent the demons from repeating their 
attempt, Sammor determined to create men so that they might fight against the 
demons. He therefore took some sparks of the sun-fire (stars), which Naing 
had broken off from the moon by throwing earth at it, and out of them made 
seven men. He then, however, reflected that the fire would never die, so he 
removed the seven men thence, and afterwards made them into the seven guides 
or messengers who show the good souls the way to heaven. He then took seven 
leaves which grew close by, and from them made men, whom he commanded to 
dwell on the mountain, and to prevent the demons from moving it again. 
Naing, however, went on increasing the number of demons, until it became 
impossible for the seven men to fight with them all, At their request Sammor 
returned, removed them thence, and afterwards made them into the messengers 
who had to lead the wicked souls to hell (because the men made out of leaves 
died within a fixed period, like the leaves from which they had been created). 

‘“‘Then Sammor went back to his place and brought thence a man and a 
woman (no one knows of what material they were made), and placed them on 
the mountain to guard it. This pair had at one birth three sons and three 
daughters. When the children had grown up they were given names ; the eldest 
son took the name (and the emblem) of a leaf, the second that of a star, and the 
third that of an ant. Each one married a sister. 

«¢ As the son who had taken the leaf-name was the eldest, he was chief over 
the others. From him are descended all the Tembeh Batins (chiefs) of the 
leaf-clan. ; 

‘©The second son, who had adopted the star emblem, was very clever in 
every way and became a magician. All the Tembeh magicians are of this totem. 

‘©The third son, who had taken the name of an ant, was the father of 
ordinary human beings. ‘The ant-families have always been more numerous and 
more prolific than either of the others. oy Wd ie 

“< The families of the three sons and their wives increased with great rapidity, 


1 These mountains separating man the Caucasus, the ‘‘ Kaf” Mountains of 
and the demons from Naingare probably Malay legends. See A/a/ay Magic, p. 2. 
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so that, with the help of the incantations and magic given to the second son, by 
the sun, the moon, the stars, and by Sammor himself, the demons were driven 
back to their hiding-places.” 

(Since the first man was placed by Sammor on the mountain, the Tembeh 
always prefer to live in the hills.) 

“¢When Naing discovered that men were guarding the mountain laid on him 
by Sammor, and that he himself could not get out, he tried to build himself a 
road up through some of the other mountains, which had been heaved up and 
torn from the flat earth in the great battle. These attempts have caused the 
huge caverns which are found in so many mountains. 

“¢Since there were not enough men to guard all these mountains, Sammor 
brought yet more and more men and women from his habitation and placed them 
in various localities. | These men who appeared later differed somewhat in form 
and appearance from the first-created Tembeh, hence it comes that in the world 
there are various races of men. 


‘‘ The seven men created from leaves watched at first very carefully, but in 
the course of time they became weary of the constant watching and pacing up and 
down, and fell asleep. The demons soon discovered this, and slipped behind 
the trees, and hid in the brushwood, until they were again quite close to the 
mountain, when they began to push it away. When some of them had seen that 
the seven guardians were asleep, they divided themselves into seven companies 
in order to seize them and take them captive. The demons that found them- 
selves among the attacking forces disguised themselves under the shapes of 
animals and insects—each party having a special form. The forms were as 
follows: millipedes, snakes, ants, tigers, leeches, and mosquitoes.! These 
fought with the seven men, and the noise of the battle and of the demons which 
were trying to overthrow the mountain brought Sammor once again on the scene 
of action. He drove the demons away, and condemned the seven guardians to 
serve as guides to the souls journeying towards Nenek 2 (Hell) in the darkness.” 


Page 289. DETAILS OF THE CHOLERA CHARM OF THE TEMBEH. 


On leaving their tree-huts, they both painted themselves and helped each other 
to paint themselves with their totem *® emblems (leaf, star, and ant) on stomach 
and forehead. Three magicians were then chosen, who painted each other’s 
persons with white lines and devices, according to a prescribed pattern, behind 
a screen of leafy branches erected to conceal them. In this screen was a 
triangular opening formed by two converging uprights with seven rough 
horizontal bars fixed across them. Over these cross timbers were stretched the 
leafy branch of a plant resembling a palm and another resembling a caladium. 
The opening is supposed to represent the triangular figure intersected by 
horizontal cross-lines that the Tembeh are said to employ as a ‘message 
character” typifying ‘‘night” or ‘‘darkness,” but which here typifies ‘‘ death ” 
and the darkness dear to spirits. A screen that was erected on the eastern side 


1 There should be seven of these and so forth; cp. vol. ii. p. 321 of 
parties, one corresponding to each of text. 
the leaf-men.—W.S. 3 Tt need scarcely be repeated here, 
2 Or “Ni-nik.” This is possibly since it has been insisted upon in the 
identical with the word that appears text, that there is no proof of real 
as the name of Hell or Purgatory in totemism among these tribes. 
the legends of other tribes, in various 4 For these message characters, 7. 
forms, such as ‘‘ Ngari,” ‘‘ Nyayek,” vol. i. p. 414 of this book. 
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resembled that on the west, except that the opening on the east formed a 
truncated triangle, typifying ‘‘day” or “light,” this figure being supposed to 
represent the sun rising behind the mountains. Behind the screen at the 
eastern end stood a post of about 4 metres high, stripped of its bark, and 
beyond this again a roughly built round roofless hut, quite 3 inches high, so that 
nobody could see in except by the door, in front of which hung a mat decorated 
with the leaf emblem plaited in red on a ground of yellow, the natural colour of 
the undyed strips—a device the use of which was confined to the magicians. In 
front of this door was a fire composed of three converging fire-logs.! The plct 
within which the people stood was then measured off by the magician, beginning 
at the north-east corner and proceeding westward. On its completion the 
magician proceeded to the round hut already described. After half an hour’s 
wait he raised a fearful din in the hut by blowing into a bamboo of special 
construction.” At this sound the men, each with his jungle knife, hurried to a 
spot in the plot where some days before had been stuck a number of bamboos, 
which were now sticking in the ground as though they grew there. Every one 
now took one of these bamboos and fashioned a spear from it. Meanwhile the 
women up above had begun wailing ‘‘ Ah-wah,” “‘ Ah-wah,” as soon as the 
blowing of the bamboo in the magician’s hut had ceased. On completing their 
spears the men leapt forth brandishing their weapons, and looking in every 
direction as though they expected the attack of some enemy. The concealed 
magician now blew three deep booming notes, when there suddenly appeared 
from behind the western leaf-screen the white-striped men who took the place of 
the seven magicians of the seventh class, that in former times represented the 
demons. Each of them bore a long piece of liana,? bent in the middle and 
forming a lasso, the two loose ends being held together. With howls and yells 
the spear-bearers now turned round and took to running and proceeding first 
from west to east, parallel to the southern boundary of the plot, and then from 
south to north alongside the eastern boundary (along the line of the dotted 
arrow), finally entered the plot at the north-east corner and took up their 
positions in a row just within the plot’s limits with their faces turned outward and 
their spears in wait for the attack of the white-striped ‘“‘demons.” These last 
ran in the same direction as that in which the boundary line had been drawn, all 
round this plot, and attempted at the same time to throw their liana lassos over 
the head of one of the men who were standing within the plot and using their 
spears to prevent the lassos from falling over their heads, and for that alone. 
Occasionally one of the three would let go one end of his liana so that it fell to 
the ground, and poked it to and fro over the boundary line in an attempt to touch 
therewith the legs of those who stcod within. But as these latter leapt aside 
and deflected the pliant lianas with their spears, none of them were hit. This 
was a good omen, since any one so hit would soon after have been attacked by 
cholera. Silent themselves, but accompanied by the fearful yells of the men, 
shrill wails of the women, shrieks of the children, and barking of the dogs, the 
6¢demons” ran round and round the rectangular plot, until suddenly at the sound 
of the tooting of the magician who was in the hut the din ceased, except among 
the children and dogs. One of the three ‘‘ demons” had thrown himself on the 
ground, twitching and writhing as if he were in bodily pain. His two companions 
dropping their lianas, ran to the magician’s hut, and as they entered the magician 
came forth. The dress of the latter consisted of a bark loin-cloth, together with 
bracelets, neckband, girdle, anklets, and knee-bands, plaited from strips of tree 


1 471 fires as kindled by these tribes tuang,” as to which v7de note to vol. 1. 
are commonly of converging fire- p. 472 ane. 
logs. 3 By ‘‘liana” no doubt some kind 
2 Probably a ‘‘tuntong” or “‘tuang- of rattan (Cams) is intended. 
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fibre resembling grass.! The three burnt spots on his forehead were painted 
white, and on his breast the totem emblem in white clay. In one hand he bore 
a bamboo, presumably his staff, but this particular staff showed neither drawings 
nor patterns. He held the staff with the lower part uppermost ; in the hollow 
part, at its lower end smoked some fragrant tree-gum,? which, as I had not noticed 
it before, the magician no doubt must have kindled at the fire in front of his hut 
as he passed by. One of the three who had been left behind was evidently 
rehearsing a part for the first time, as he now quite simply asked the magician 
what more there was for him to do, and the magician had to pull him into the 
proper position with his hands. The magician slowly approached the man, who 
kept rocking himself to and fro as though he had the colic; he bent over him, 
squatted down, and applied his ear to the man’s stomach. Next he knocked the 
burning tree-gum out of the end of his staff, so that it fell within the limits of 
the plot. One of the men who happened to be there caught up a handful of 
earth, collected the burning tree-gum, pressed it quickly upon the earth, and 
then bore the whole round to his comrades, so that each should get a little of the 
smoke blown over him. Meanwhile the magician had been apparently attempt- 
ing to examine all over the inwards of the man lying on the ground for some- 
thing or other; at last with one hand he applied the upper end of his staff to 
the mouth and nose of the man, and appeared by this means to bring pressure 
upon the thing in the man’s inwards to come out at his mouth. When he at 
length had succeeded in this, he uttered a loud cry of joy, and at the same time 
the man who bore the earth and the tree-gum let this fall into the hollow part of 
the bamboo, right on to the cholera demon. The latter being induced to come 
out by reason of the challenge of the spears opposed to him, had, it seems, 
entered into the white-ringed belly of one of the assistant magicians, who then 
being unable, even with the aid of magic, to endure such an accretion, threw him- 
self on the ground and rolled to and fro, till the magician [of class] No. 2, who 
in consequence of this proceeding now knew where the demon was, caught the 
latter and enclosed him in the hollow at the upper end of the staff, where the 
‘‘damar”’ kept him imprisoned. The magician then went in company with all the 
other men (who up to then had remained within the marked-out plot) to the 
magic hut, laid his staff within, and announced to all present that the demon 
would stay there a month, until he died of hunger and thirst. However, in 
anticipation of that desirable event, all persons able to walk would have to leave 
the encampment for that period, and in the meanwhile reside on the summit of a 
distant hill. 


1 Doubtless strips of the ‘‘palas” 3 Globus, vol, Ixix. (1896), pp. 
(or Lzcuwala) palm. 7 Mal. “‘damar.” 137-141. 


PART IV.—LANGUAGE. 


MATERIALS AND SOURCES OF THE COMPARATIVE 
VOCABULARY. 


THE materials on which the study of these dialects must be based are in some 
respects fairly copious, but they are heterogeneous, and the different portions of 
which they consist are of very unequal value. 

For the most part they are confined to vocabularies, some of a few words 
only, others of respectable length running into several hundred words; in a few 
cases only are there any sentences, and these are for the most part very short. 
Such as they are, these sentences (together with the songs and charms contained 
in the Appendix to vol. i. of this work) are the only means we have of arriving 
at the principles of syntax on which these dialects proceed. 

The vocabularies and lists of words which have been embodied in the 
Comparative Vocabulary represent the collections of many different investigators, 
of various nationalities, including English, French, Russian, German, and, in a 
few cases, Malay. Their modes of orthography differ very considerably in 
consequence, and it is only by checking them ver se that it is possible to arrive 
at a clear idea of the sounds intended to be represented, for in most cases the 
collectors have omitted to give any key to their systems of orthography, and in 
many they have evidently been somewhat inaccurate either in their observation 
or rendering of the sounds. Moreover, not unfrequently, they have evidently 
blundered by giving a wrong meaning to the words they have collected. It 
must be remembered that, with hardly a single exception, the collectors had no 
personal knowledge of the aboriginal dialects, but had to work through Malay, a 
language which was often imperfectly known both to themselves and the aborigines 
with whom they attempted to converse. Sometimes the European collector 
appears to have been practically ignorant even of Malay, and to have gone to 
work through one or more interpreters; often, as in the case of Vaughan- 
Stevens, his knowledge of Malay is obviously very imperfect. Very seldom does 
it appear that a collector has even a fair knowledge of the aboriginal dialect on 
which he reports. Clifford is one of the rare exceptions to this state of things, 
and, though objections may be made to his rendering of certain sounds, his 
vocabulary of the Sénoi dialect is probably a very close approximation to absolute 
accuracy. 

The material embodied in the Comparative Vocabulary resolves itself into 
two parts, viz. : (1) published matter, which has appeared in various books or 
periodicals ; and (2) collections in manuscript and as yet unpublished. By far 
the greater part of the Comparative Vocabulary is made up of hitherto un- 
published matter, partly collected by the authors themselves, and partly con- 
tributed by others, by whose courtesy the authors have been permitted to include 
it in their collection. 

The earliest of our sources for the study of the aboriginal dialects is a short 
list of words of the “‘Jakong” or ‘‘ Jokang” (z.e. Jakun) language of Malacca 
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compiled by Sir Stamford Raffles, and published by him, together with other 
matter, as a sort of appendix to an article on ‘‘ The Maritime Code of the Malays,” 
in the Asdatick Researches (1816), vol. xii, p. 109. It was reprinted in Marsden’s 
Miscellaneous Works (1834), p. 87, and again, but apparently independently 
from the original MS., in the Malacca Weekly Register in 1840. A reprint of 
the last-named version is given in No. 3 of the Journal of the Straits Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society (1879), pp. 6, 7. The versions differ slightly zzeer se. 
The list of words is of no particular importance except as confirming the 
existence of the Jakun dialect in Malacca territory at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. About half the words (including all the numerals) are 
identical with Malay. There are only about fifteen words that are not Malay. 

The next vocabulary to be mentioned is contained in John Crawfurd’s 
History of the Indian Archipelago (1820), vol. ii. pp. 125-192 (which pages 
consist of a Comparative Vocabulary of some twenty languages or dialects, 
compiled from various sources). The Sémang words in this collection are 
expressly stated to be a ‘specimen of the language of the Samang or woolly- 
haired race of the mountains of the Malay peninsula,” collected for Crawfurd 
‘<by the minister of the prince of Queda” (z.e. Kédah), ‘‘a man of very superior 
mind,” and corrected by Major MacInnes, who, according to Crawfurd, was, ‘‘ after 
Marsden, among Europeans, perhaps the best Malayan scholar existing.” They 
number about eighty-six, but a few of them are Malay loan words. In his 
dissertation to vol. i. of his Grammar and Dictionary of the Malay Language 
(1852), pp. clxxi. clxxii., Crawfurd repeats about twenty of these words (with 
slight differences), but adds to them the numerals (all of which, however, except 
the first two, are merely Malay). On p. clxvi. of the same dissertation he also 
gives a short list of seventeen words, most of which are contained in his longer 
vocabulary. 

Crawfurd’s main object in adducing these specimens appears to have been to 
support his pet theory that there was no such thing as a Malayan family of 
languages by showing that zz¢er alia the Sémang did not belong to it. But his 
list is a very good one for all that, and very accurate, as comparison with other 
sources, even the most recent, sufficiently shows ; and it does great credit to the 
Malay official who compiled it. But as it was almost certainly taken down in 
the first instance in the Arabic character, which is ill adapted to the representa- 
tion of the highly differentiated vowel system of these dialects, not much weight 
can be attached to its rendering of these sounds, and it must be controlled by 
the more recent records made by Skeat in the adjacent region. 

In the Journal of the Indian Archipelago (1848), vol. ii. p. 205, Crawfurd 
says that it was in 1811 that he got the list from the minister of the Raja of 
“* Queda,” and that it was a list of 176 words of the language of the Sémang of 
Mount Jérai (ze. Kédah Peak, a mountain visible from Penang, which fixes 
definitely enough the locality of the tribe speaking this dialect). He goes on that 
to this list he added 21 words! from Marsden’s Afiscellaneous Works (1834), and 
of the total 197 he finds that 156 are native, 15 Malay, 2 Javanese, 23 common 
to these two languages, and 1 word Sanskrit. The numerals, he says, are all 
Malayan, which, however, is not the case with numbers ‘‘one” and ‘two ” of 
the list given in his Grammar. It seems evident that this list has never been 
published as a whole, and the unpublished words are no doubt lost altogether. 

Adriano Balbi in his Atlas Ethnographique du Globe (1826), Tab. xxxvii., 
No. 103, gives a dozen words avowedly derived from the list in Crawfurd’s 
Flistory of the Indian Archipelago. No account has been taken of these in the 
Comparative Vocabulary. 


1 These are the ‘“‘Juru Sémang” list in the story. The rest belong, 
words, of which, however, one is therefore to a different dialect from 
apparently taken from Crawfurd’s own the Kédah dialect. 
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Klaproth in No. 12 of the Journal Asiatigue (1833), pp. 241-243, gives a 
Sémang vocabulary, which is for the most part a copy (with some omissions) 
from Crawfurd’s longer list, but tured into the French spelling. That it is so 
copied is shown by the fact that he gives a Sémang word mos as meaning 
*‘sans,” z.e, “without”; but in Crawfurd mos is given as meaning “ without ” 
in the sense opposite to ‘‘ within,” as the Malay /var in the same column 
sufficiently shows. Moreover, for ‘‘gold” Klaproth gives as Sémang a word 
volesman, which does not occur in Crawfurd as a Sémang word, but under the 
form wolermaner as a Malagasy word in the line immediately below where the 
Sémang entry would be if there were one. Obviously the copyist blundered. 
Probably it was not Klaproth himself, for he adduces the Malagasy word, in another 
spelling, as a form to be compared with his fictitious Sémang wolesman, which 
he could hardly perhaps have done with Crawfurd’s Comparative Vocabulary 
before him to refer to. Anyhow, the indebtedness to Crawfurd is not ac- 
knowledged, and does not extend to the whole of Klaproth’s words, some few 
of which (including some variant forms given in addition to those where the 
agreement with Crawfurd is close) are derived from some other, unknown, 
source. 

The short lists of Kédah Sémang in John Anderson’s Political and Com- 
mercial Considerations relative to the Malayan Peninsula and the British Settle- 
ments tn the Straits of Malacca (1824), Appendix, pp. xliv.-xlvii. ; William 
Marsden’s Miscellaneous Works (1834), p. 1133 Edmund Roberts’ Zméassy to 
the Eastern Coasts of Cochin-China, Stam, etc. (1837), pp. 413-415; and T. J. 
Newbold’s Political and Statistical Account of the British Settlements in the 
Straits of Malacca (1839), vol. ii. pp. 422-434, are confessedly drawn from the 
same source, viz. a vocabulary collected by MacInnes, of the Sémang dialect of 
Jan (z.e. Yan, a village at the foot of Kédah peak), and are substantially identical 
with Crawfurd’s materials, or perhaps merely extracts from the ‘‘ minister of 
Kédah’s”’ original list. Anyhow, the evidence of these sources is not cumulative, 
and differences between them are probably due mainly to printers’ errors and to 
some of these authors making slightly different selections from the original source. 
Roberts, however, professes merely to reprint Anderson’s list; and Marsden 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Anderson, but several words appear in his list 
which do not occur in Anderson’s book. Of the whole set of sources Crawfurd is 
the fullest and best representative. Taken together, and compared with quite 
recent collections, these old lists tend to show that Sémang, though the language 
of a very primitive savage tribe, has not during the last century undergone the 
rapid changes to which savage languages are commonly supposed to be subject. 

A list of ten Sémang numerals published on p, 113 of Marsden’s already 
mentioned work, and there attributed to James Scott, is embodied in the 
Comparative Vocabulary ; but the numerals are utterly unlike anything collected 
by other collectors, and the fact that they extend to ‘‘ten” is in itself suspicious. 
I attach little or no importance to them. 

The next set of sources goes back to Anderson’s list (contained in his already 
mentioned work) of some ninety words of the Sémang dialect of ‘‘Jooroo,” 
inland of the Company’s territory (as it was in 1824) of Province Wellesley, 
compiled by Mr. Maingay, the Resident of that territory. ‘‘Jooroo” is 
evidently the Juru river in Province Wellesley, which territory now extends 
further inland than it did in Anderson’s time. No Sémangs are to be found 
there or anywhere in Province Wellesley nowadays, and there were none even 
in Logan’s time, fifty years ago, nearer than Ulu Kérian. Marsden and Roberts 
have reprinted this list, like the previous one, with due acknowledgements to 
Anderson. Newbold has drawn from the same source with acknowledgments 
to Maingay, but omits some of the words that Anderson gives. Here again, 
therefore, there is but one original, and differences are due mainly to misprints. 
Perhaps Roberts and Newbold have corrected a few of the misprints in Anderson, 
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but they have, on the other hand, made a few new ones on their own account, 
so that there is not much to choose between them. Comparison znfer se and 
with other sources is generally sufficient to show which is in the right when 
they differ. 

All these versions have been included in the Comparative Vocabulary, but in 
estimating their value as evidence it must be remembered that each group is only 
one source, and that their weight is therefore not in any way increased by the 
number of the versions, which have only been reproduced by reason of the 
variations which occur in them. 

A letter written by the Rev. Father Pupier, dated Penang, the 2nd October 
1825, and printed in the dxnales de la Propagation de la Foi (1826), tom. il. 
p- 303, contains a few Sémang words and phrases also, apparently, from a 
district in or near Province Wellesley, but collected independently from the 
above materials and expressed in a French orthography. ‘This source is of no 
great value, but has never been noticed hitherto, so I have thought it worth 
while to mention it. A diligent search in other missionary records may perhaps 
lead to the discovery of more such material. 

P. J. Begbie, in his rather rare book the A/alayan Peninsula (1834), pp. 
14-18, gives a list of about 160 Sémang words (including, of course, a few 
Malayan loan words) which was furnished him by an unnamed friend of his.! It is 
not stated where the dialect was compiled, but it is undoubtedly a Sémang 
dialect,? and from a source quite independent of those already mentioned, but 
related more nearly to the Juru than to the Ian (or Kédah) Sémang. The 
spelling appears to be rather good, but the list has been badly printed, so that in 
ten cases vowels are left out and represented by turned letters, thus a This, 
however, is not due to Begbie’s own printer, for Begbie apologises for it on p. 
xvii., at the end of the Errata, and explains that these blanks occurred in his 
original, which (having himself no knowledge of the aboriginal dialects) he was 
unable to correct. It appears, therefore, that Begbie’s list is founded on a 
printed source, which I have been unable to trace. 

The same list appears to have been reprinted in the AZalacca Observer, in an 
article on the missionary journey of the Rev. Jacob Tomlin, mentioned in J. S. 
Vater’s Lztteratur der Grammatiken (2nd ed., by B. Jiilg, 1847), p. 537, and a 
copy of this reprint is preserved in the Royal Library, Berlin. I have not had 
access to it, but from the words extracted from it in Griinwedel’s Glossary and 
Schmidt’s work it is evident that it is identical with Begbie’s list; one or two 
minor differences are noted in the Comparative Vocabulary, but otherwise this 
so-called ‘‘ Tomlin’s Sémang” is not embodied in it. 

The next list to be considered is Newbold’s Vocabulary, headed ‘‘ Orang 
Benua,” printed in his already mentioned work. This is a long list of about 
450 forms (including some trifling variants) being the equivalents of about 250 
English words. In some cases there are as many as five synonyms, generally 
there are two or three. 

In point of fact this list is a heterogeneous agglomeration of at least three 
distinct dialects belonging to three quite different groups. 

As Schmidt points out, one element in it is Sémang, of a type so closely 
allied to that of Begbie’s list that it must be referred to the same or at least a 
neighbouring dialect; but the spelling differs from Begbie’s, and is somewhat 
less accurate, so that perhaps Schmidt is right in concluding that the two do 
not go back to the same wrffem source. On the other hand, in a few cases 


1 Probably the Rev. C. Thomsen, a Aborigines. 
missionary and scholar, of Malacca and 2 In No. 27 of the Straits Asiatic 
Singapore, to whom Begbie in p. ix. of _/owrnal I wrongly expressed a doubt 
his Introduction makes his acknowledg- on this point. Probably the dialect 
ments for a paper treating of the was recorded in Southern Kédah. 
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(e.g: B 80 in the Comparative Vocabulary) Newbold appears to have based his 
version on Begbie or Begbie’s printed original, with its printer’s errors, which 
he neglected : so that it would seem that, at any rate in some words, Newbold’s 
list represents Begbie’s unknown original with the spelling recast into the 
common English style. 

Another element in Newbold’s Bénua list is Bésisi, and though Newbold’s 
spelling (being mostly the old-fashioned English spelling) differs from that of the 
more recently collected specimens of Bésisi, a comparison shows that this part of 
his list is fairly accurate and leaves no doubt as to its being really Bésisi. It 
was probably collected by Newbold himself, for he mentions that he interviewed 
Bésisi and Bélandas; the latter may perhaps be represented by the strong 
Malayan element in his list ; but this is quite uncertain. 

Another element in his list is Jakun, which was collected for him by the 
Munshi ‘Abdullah bin ‘Abdulkader at Gunong Panchor, near Alor Gajah, in 
Malacca territory, as related by ‘Abdullah in his autobiography (pp. 381-391 of 
the Singapore edition of 1887). 

‘Abdullah’s account of the matter is worth summarising, as it throws some 
light on the manner in which the words were collected, and goes some way 
towards explaining the fact that a good many of them are quite unintelligible and 
evidently wrong. The worthy Malay was not favourably impressed with his 
kinsmen of the jungle. Their squalor disgusted him, and their language in their 
conversation amongst themselves seemed to him ‘‘like the noise of squabbling 
birds,” the general effect of it being graphically rendered by him by the 
cacophonous (and meaningless) words, ‘‘kakak-kakak kang king cha’ku.” 
‘«¢ Such was the sound of it,” says he, ‘‘and I don’t know what they were talking 
about, for I didn’t understand it.” The Jakuns were very much afraid of their 
visitors (especially of Newbold, who was wearing a red coat, which he had to 
take off in order to set them at their ease), but by dint of gifts of tobacco and 
arsenic, and the persuasion of a tame Jakun boy who acted as guide and 
intermediary to the little expedition, their fears were got over. Then Newbold 
said to ‘Abdullah, in English, ‘‘ Go and sit with them here and write down their 
language, numerals, and customs, and I will go and have something to eat,” 
and then Newbold and Mr. Westerhout (the local official who had accompanied 
them from Alor Gajah) went to their lunch, and the Jakuns appeared to be 
relieved at their departure, and began to talk and laugh more freely amongst 
themselves. ‘Abdullah, who had brought a vocabulary or list of words written 
down ready for the occasion in a pocket-book, proceeded to examine the Jakuns 
as to their language, asking such questions as, ‘‘ What do you say for ‘earth’ 
and ‘sky’?” and they answered him accordingly. Some of the words they gave 
him were ‘‘much the same as the Malay words, some were much the same as 
Portuguese,” which last astounding statement ‘Abdullah supports, however, only 
by the word Dizs for «‘God,” whereon he proceeds to found a theory that the 
Jakuns were of Portuguese descent.1 Then he got a good deal of information 
out of them as to their customs in such matters as marriage, birth, bringing up of 
children, religion, property, the ipoh poison, the names of the different aboriginal 
tribes, their dwellings, and their practice of magic and medicine. At 5 P.M. 
Newbold and Westerhout returned to ‘Abdullah, who was still pursuing his 
inquiries, and as they were in a hurry to get back to Alor Gajah he bundled up 
his papers, pen, and ink, and they all left. 

It is evident that Newbold himself took no part in collecting the Jakun 
words, and was not even present when they were written down, and it seems 
probable that ‘Abdullah noted them down in the Arabic character, which he 


1 Favre has a similar theory (/owr. hood of Malacca a stray ‘* Portuguese ” 
Indian Arch. (1848), vol. ii. p.243),and _half-caste or two may have contributed 
it is just possible that in the neighbour- _a new strain to the aboriginal stock. 
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would naturally use as being the one most familiar to him, though he was 
acquainted with the Roman alphabet as well. If that is so, it may be readily 
imagined that when the words came to be transliterated into the Roman 
character, which may have happened some days or even weeks later, when 
‘Abdullah had probably quite forgotten what they sounded like, mistakes were — 
very likely to be made. The Arabic character is such that the presence or 
absence of a dot over a letter may make all the difference: and Malays in 
writing hurriedly frequently put one rather large extended dot to represent 
two dots over one letter, and habitually use one dot instead of three over the 
letter # (a modification of the Arabic f). As a rule, they do not represent short 
vowels at all. In fact, the Arabic character lends itself to errors of all sorts 
more readily even than shorthand or the Morse code of telegraphic signs, which 
circumstance, I think, goes to explain the anomalies of the Jakun words in 
Newbold’s list, a list that includes some quite extraordinary forms, the like of 
which are to be found nowhere else. 

Probably the strange forms beginning with ¢amar- and zami- represent the 
rough Jakun 7-, which ‘Abdullah perhaps rendered by the Arabic letters ghazm + 
ra and ghain+lam. In subsequently reading these off he could easily mistake 
them for ¢- #- r and ¢- m- / respectively. 

The next set of sources are those contained in the Journal of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, a periodical publication which was edited, very ably, by J. R. Logan 
between the years 1847 and 1862, and of which he himself was the mainstay. 

In vol. i. pp. 263-266, appears a list of the words of the ‘‘Camphor 
Language” of the Johor Jakuns, collected by Logan himself from tribes who 
except in the search for camphor used the Malay language exclusively. It is 
of interest as being the first recorded specimen of this ceremonial jargon. 

In vol. iv. is a short paper by Colonel James Low on the Sakais of Perak, 
containing, on p. 431, a few words and sentences which have this special 
interest, that they were the first specimens published of a Sakai dialect (except 
the Bésisi words of Newbold’s Bénua list), and that they were till quite recent 
times the only specimen available of the Central or purer Sakai group. 

It appears from a statement in vol. v. p. 230, that Logan had at his disposal 
specimens of the dialects of the following tribes: Bénua of Johor, Bésisi, Méntéra, 
South Sakai, Jakun, Udai, North Sakai, and two dialects of Sémang. The last 
two are, from the evidence of the few words he gives, pretty certainly the Kédah 
and Juru dialects, and no doubt from the sources already mentioned, the South Sakai 
is doubtless J. Low’s tribe, and the North Sakai is presumably cognate to the Sakai 
dialects of Plus and Kérbu, of which we possess more recent records, the Bénua 
and Bésisi, and perhaps also the Jakun and Méntéra, represent in part Newbold’s 
« Benua” list, in part probably other collections made in the same regions, viz. 
Johor and the neighbourhood of Malacca. The Udai dialect is altogether un- 
recorded by other collectors. From other parts of the /owsna/ it appears that 
Logan also had access to a few words of some other dialects, ¢.g. Sabimba, 
Béduanda, etc. 

Unfortunately, instead of publishing his materials in a full comparative 
vocabulary or a series of separate lists, Logan as a rule merely gives individual 
words here and there throughout his numerous articles dealing with ethno- 
graphical and philological matters, and in short comparative vocabularies 
intermixed with other words of more or less similar meaning and form, drawn 
from all manner of distant and alien languages. The consequence is that it 
is impossible, without sifting practically every page of his voluminous dis- 
quisitions, to collect the specimens which are scattered in them, few and far 
between as they are. I have been at great pains to gather as many of them 
as I could recover, but the result was so incommensurate with the labour involved 
that I had to abandon the task, which I can recommend to some future student 
endowed with ampler leisure than myself. 
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Possibly some of Logan’s manuscript collections may still be in existence, 
either in the possession of his descendants at Penang, or in the Logan Collec- 
tion in the Raffles Library at Singapore : if so, they would be worth publishing. 

The short vocabularies of the Malacca Mantra or Méntéra, collected by Borie 
and De Castelnau, call for no special remark. The first was first published in 
an account of the Mantra which appeared in the 77jdschrift voor Indische Taal- 
Land- en Volkenkunde (1861), vol. x. pp. 413-443, and of which a revised 
version was printed in vol. i. of the second series of Miscellaneous Papers 
relating to Indo-China and the Indian Archipelago (1887), pp. 303, 304. I 
have preferred the revised version, but added the words contained in the earlier 
version, where the two differed. De Castelnau’s vocabulary appeared in the 
Revue de Philologie et d’Ethnographie (1876), vol. ii. pp. 142, 143. The ortho- 
graphy of both Borie and De Castelnau is somewhat influenced by the French 
nationality of the two collectors. 

Somewhere about this period, I think, must be placed the two Sémang 
vocabularies contained in MS, No. 29 of the collection of Malay books bequeathed 
to the Royal Asiatic Society by the late Sir W. E. Maxwell. 

Some account of this manuscript was given by me in the /owrnal of that 
Society for July 1902, pp. 557-566, and a further note (mainly by S. H. Ray) 
on its contents (other than the two Sémang vocabularies) will be found in the 
number for January 1903, pp. 167-179. The MS. is partly made up of paper 
bearing a water-mark dated 1850, and I conjecture that it was probably acquired 
by Maxwell in Perak soon after 1875. At any rate it is rather a curiosity, being 
written entirely in the Arabic character, apparently by one or more Malays,! and 
it contains a comparative vocabulary of Malay, two Sémang dialects, Madurese, 
the Tulehu dialect of Amboyna in the Moluccas, and the Makua language of 
South-Eastern Africa. I came across it in making a rough catalogue of the 
Maxwell bequest for the Royal Asiatic Society, and subsequently, by the courtesy 
of the Council, was enabled to keep it for a considerable time with a view to de- 
ciphering and copying the two Sémang lists for the purposes of the present work. 

These Sémang lists are mostly in pencil and rather badly written, but are 
fairly long vocabularies ; they contain a great many repetitions, Malay loan words, 
and, probably, blunders. Nevertheless they are decidedly a valuable addition 
to the material in hand, and are of special interest, as one of them, a ‘‘low 
country ” dialect of the ‘‘Sémang Paya” of Ulu Kérian agrees on the whole very 
well with the type of Begbie’s Sémang and Juru Sémang (a type of which no more 
recent specimen exists, and which is now probably extinct), while the other, a hill 
dialect (‘* Sémang Bukit’), agrees with the ordinary run of Sémang as represented 
by the dialects of Kédah, Jarum, etc. This second dialect has also a locality 
assigned to it: apparently the hill in question is called Bérambar or some such 
name, but I cannot identify it on the map. Presumably it is in Northern Perak 
or in Kédah. I do not think G. Bérumban (lat. 4° 20’) can be meant, for that 
is in the middle of the Sakai country, and not likely to have been occupied in 
recent times by a tribe speaking a Sémang dialect. 

As these two lists are in the Arabic character and roughly (sometimes illegibly) 
written, the transliteration is occasionally doubtful, especially as regards the vowel 
sounds. I have therefore given a double transliteration, which is explained below, 
and will enable the reader, if necessary, to reconstruct the original script and form 
his own idea as to whether my rendering of it correctly represents the sound in- 
tended by the writer. 

Miklucho-Maclay, whose exploratory journeys in the Peninsula took place in 
1874 and 1875, deserves special mention as the first to give us a specimen of a 
Pangan dialect. 


1 It may have been compiled at have succeeded in communicating his 
the instigation of Logan, who seems to enthusiasm to others. 
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From the map appended to his second paper in the 7ydschraft voor [ndische 
Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde (1876), it is obvious that he never saw any Sakais, 
properly so called; his first journey was confined to Johor and the Rumpin 


district of Pahang, where he saw mixed tribes speaking dialects in which a fair 


number of words of Southern Sakai still survived, but who from his description 
were in the main Jakun in physical type; while in his second expedition he met 
with no aborigines on his way up the Pahang River till he got near the Kélantan 
border, where the Negrito element is already predominant. This explains his 
otherwise inexplicable identification of the Sémang and Sakai as physical types : 
he had not seen the latter pure. 

Linguistically he is fairly accurate: his two Pangan dialects are fairly pure 
and relatively well rendered. His Ulu Kélantan dialect was probably gathered 
near the Aring River, his Ulu Patani one perhaps at Jarum in Raman (since 
visited by Skeat), or else in Ligeh or Jalor: for, unfortunately, owing to his 
preconceived idea that these tribes are indefinitely nomadic, Miklucho-Maclay 
does not. specify the localities where he gathered his dialects, though he does 
mark on his map the places where he met with aborigines. 

It is to his credit that he noticed the common (Indo-Chinese) element which 
runs through his Pangan and Johor vocabularies, but he wrongly attributed it to 
the strain of Negrito blood which is probably present in the mixed tribes of the 
South of the Peninsula. 

He has the further distinction of having collected the completest set of 
undoubtedly genuine non-Malay numerals found in any aboriginal dialect of the 
Peninsula: they extend to ‘‘seven” in his Ulu Endau dialect, and though the 
collector modestly queries the last three, there can be no question as to their 
substantial correctness. It is to be regretted that his vocabularies are all very 
short. They were in part reprinted in No. 1 (1878), pp. 41, 42, 44, of the 
Journal of the Straits Asiatic Soctety, but I have preferred the lists as given in the 
Tijdschrift, etc. (1876), vol. xxiii. pp. 306-308, 311, 312, as being fuller and also 
containing fewer misprints. Miklucho-Maclay was a Russian, but his orthography 
is German. 

Unfortunately the value of a good deal of the material contained in the 
Journal of the Straits Astatic Society is impaired by misprints. This applies to 
the vocabularies in No. 5 and to Hervey’s vocabulary of the Camphor Taboo 
Language in No. 3 (1879), pp. 113, 114 (but not so much to his lists of Jakun 
words in No. 8 (1881), pp. 99, 100, 112-117, and of the Camphor Taboo 
Language in No. 9 (1882), pp. 167, 168). Hervey himself is extremely accurate 
in rendering the sounds of words, and he consistently employs the Romanised 
Malay orthography. He is especially good on the Malayan element, which is 
such an important factor in the Southern dialects. Hervey’s hitherto unpublished 
collections, which he has been kind enough to permit me to embody in the Com- 
parative Vocabulary, comprise no less than thirteen vocabularies, of varying length, 
of which three were collected from the Orang Laut of the Singapore island region, 
and the rest in the territory of Malacca and the adjoining parts of the Négri 
Sembilan (especially Rémbau and Johol, and to the exclusion of Sungai Ujong 
and Jélébu, which for some years, from 1875 onwards, were administered 
separately from the rest of the Négri Sémbilan, though now reunited to that 
little Confederation of States). I am also indebted to Hervey for a short list 
collected by the late A. M. Skinner from coast aborigines near Batu Pahat, Johor. 

The lists given in No. 5 of the Strazts Astatéc Journal (1880) were collected 
by various persons at the instigation of the Society. They are unfortunately very 
incomplete, and the spelling is not consistent throughout. The Kénéring (Perak) 
‘«Sémang ” (though stated to have been collected by D. D. Daly) is in a partially 
French orthography (possibly ‘‘ sub-edited” in MS. by the Secretary), as appears 
by comparison with the neighbouring ‘‘ Perak Sémang” dialect. This last has 
neither collector’s name nor locality assigned to it, but from internal evidence it 
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is a Sakai dialect (with Sémang admixture) from Northern Perak, and a reference 
to the notes on pp. 153, 154 of No. 5 as compared with pp: 46-50 of No. 4 of 
the Journal, makes it probable that it was collected by the late W. E. Maxwell 
at the Residency at Kuala Kangsar from aborigines who had come down from the 
neighbourhood of Kéndérong in Ulu Perak in connection with the recovery of 
some of their children, who had been abducted by Malays. Maxwell observes, 
quite correctly, that in Upper Perak the Sémangs and Sakais of the plains appear 
to mix, both being distinct from the men of the mountains, who are described as 
fairer and better-looking than the others. The Sémangs of Ijok (« Ijoh”) are 
specifically described by F. A. (now Sir Frank) Swettenham (who collected words 
amongst them) as being Negritos, and a rough sketch of the head of one of them 
bears out the description. Linguistically, two of the six dialects, of which 
fragments are recorded in No. 5 of the /owrnal, are Sémang (Ijok and Sélama), 
one Central Sakai (Chendariang),! and the remainder Northern Sakai, the two 
from Ulu Perak showing special Sémang admixture. The original MSS. of the 
two Sémang vocabularies are extant, and were kindly put at my disposal by the 
Straits Asiatic Society. They have served to check the printed record. It is 
clear from the MS. that the Ulu Sélama vocabulary (collected by R. D. Hewett) 
was ‘‘sub-edited”” by Swettenham (then Secretary of the Society), who turned its 
old-fashioned English spelling into the modern “‘ romanised ” system. 

Here should be mentioned three hitherto unpublished vocabularies preserved 
in MS. in the library of the same Society, and dating from the same period, viz. 
about 1878-1880. Like the above mentioned they are on forms issued by the 
Society about that time for the purpose of recording dialects. One of them, a 
vocabulary of the Sakai dialect of Blanja in Perak, collected by Swettenham, is 
imperfect, the last sheet having become detached and lost; the other is of a 
Sélangor dialect, locality unspecified, collected by Daly. As in those early days 
the State of Sélangor was unexplored, and probably only the districts of Klang 
and Kuala Lumpor had been visited, the dialect in question probably belonged to 
one of these two districts, especially as it resembles Bésisi pretty closely. The 
spelling, however, unlike that of the Blanja vocabulary, is the old English spelling 
and very erratic. A list of numerals is given, which except for the first three 
numbers, is quite unique and probably spurious. 

The third MS. contains a list of words of the Central Sakai dialect of the 
neighbourhood of the Sungkai and Slim rivers in Southern Perak. The name 
of the collector is not recorded, but the list is accurate and compares well with 
neighbouring dialects. 

As Brooke Low, Errington de la Croix, and Brau de Saint-Pol Lias all deal 
with the same region, which they visited about the same time, it will be con- 
venient to take them all together and to include also De Morgan, so far as he 
deals with the same dialect as the others. All these explorers collected 
vocabularies from Sakais of the Kérbu valley in Perak. De Morgan, who was 
last in point of time and who gives by far the longest list of words, penetrated 
furthest into the interior of the district. Lias only met the Sakais on the out- 
skirts of this region, near Lasak in the Plus valley, below Kuala Kérbu, where 
they came, by arrangement, to meet him in February 1881. He only gives about 
a dozen words, a few phrases, and a fragment of a Sakai song (printed in the 
Appendix to vol. i. of the present work) in his book, Pérak et les Orangs-Sakeys 
(1883), pp. 270-273. ; 

Brooke Low’s vocabulary was printed in the Appendix to Ling Roth’s Vatzves 
of Sarawak and British North Borneo (1896), vol. ii. pp. xlv. xlvi. as the dialect 
of a tribe in the Rejang district of Borneo. This mistake was detected by S. i. 
Ray, who pointed it out in JZan (1902), No. 42. There were some errors in it 
as printed in Ling Roth’s book, and it has now been revised with the original 


1 Or Chanderiang. 
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MS., kindly lent by Ling Roth for that purpose. Like some of the preceding 
ones, this MS. is written in pencil on a form issued by the Straits Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society soon after its formation (about 1878), for the purpose of 
encouraging the collection of aboriginal dialects. The form contains spaces for — 
I1§ words (including fifteen numerals), and Low supplied 110. He omitted, . 
however, to indicate the locality and name of the tribe: hence the mistake, which 
was made, when, after his death, this vocabulary was found mixed up with his 
Borneo papers. 

Low and Errington de la Croix in January 1881 went together up the Plus and 
Kérbu rivers, and a comparison of their vocabularies shows conclusively that they 
represent the same dialect. De la Croix gathered his words independently, but 
apparently supplemented them by adding some of Low’s, in which process he fell 
into a few errors. In Low’s manner of writing the letter ¢ the cross stroke is 
often separated from the rest of the letter, and consequently De Ja Croix took it 
for 7 followed by a vowel with the mark of length over it; also Low’s final g is 
like a y: this I take to be the origin of De Ja Croix’s /an/dy for lantag, ‘‘ tongue,” 
and /dp for tap, “egg.” De Morgan (who visited these regions two or three 
years later) appears to have added some words collected by De la Croix to his 
own collection: for he also has /an/éz, ‘‘ tongue,” but gives it in addition to the 
form lext@h. I know of no authority for /anz/@z or lanlidy except these two 
collectors, and Low’s rather roughly pencilled manuscript appears to be responsible 
for this mistake. 

De la Croix has a few words not given by Low, but omits about twenty words 
that are to be found in Low’s list. His orthography is French. His vocabulary, 
and. probably also Low’s, was collected at Kampong Chabang, De Morgan’s at 
Changkat Chano, both being places in the Kérbu valley. 

De Morgan’s other two vocabularies are of the dialects of Sungai Raya, a 
valley to the south of Ulu Kinta and falling just within the Central Sakai group, 
and a Northern Sakai dialect which the collector calls Sémang (‘‘ Somafi”’), 
collected apparently at Changkat Chébong (‘‘Chdbofii”) in the Sungai Piah 
valley. This last is to the north of the Kérbu region and the Plus valley, but 
not very far distant, being on the left geographical bank of the Perak river, above 
Kuala Kénéring (which is on the right bank of the same). According to De 
Morgan the habitat of the Sémangs is bounded on the south by the Plus river, 
though a detached clan of a few families remains in the hills south-west of Kuala 
Kangsar : evidently these hills are G. Arang Para and G. Bubu. De Morgan’s 
Sémang is not a true Sémang dialect, but must be classed amongst the Northern 
Sakai, though the tribe is probably in the main of Negrito descent. 

He further enumerates the Perak Sakais, of whom he has heard, in the follow- 
ing order, viz. those of Sungai Kérbu, S. Kinta, S. Raya, S. Kampar, Bujang 
Malaka, S. Chanderiang, S. Batang Padang, and S. Bidor. And remarks that 
the Kérbu tribe is much larger than the next two; that the Kérbu and Kinta 
tribes speak the same language ; that the S. Raya and Kampar tribes also inhabit 
Mt. Bujang Malaka, and that a detached fragment of them exists in the 
mountains south-east of Kuala Kangsar, between the Perak and Kinta rivers 
(these mountains are presumably Gunong Kledang and G. Ijau, between Blanja and 
Ipoh), while the S. Bidor tribes inhabit the upper valleys of the Batang Padang 
and Bidor rivers, Then, says he, come the tribes of Bérnam and Sélangor: but 
at this point, I fancy, he is getting beyond the range of his own immediate 
observations. 

De Morgan’s spelling is based on the French system and is rather too 
elaborate. Unfortunately he does not carry it out with perfect consistency. 
Further, he has made some bad blunders in the rendering of some of his words, 
and his lists contain a large Malayan element. They are, however, very full, and 
he evidently took great trouble over them, His method of marking the 


accentuated syllable in the Sakai words is of considerable value. His specimens 
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of Sakai prose, consisting of translations of a page of his diary, will be found in 
the Appendix to vol. i. of this work. They are, however, evidently word for 
word translations from the Malay version, and of no great value as evidences for 
Sakai syntax. 

De la Croix’s vocabulary appeared in an article entitled ‘‘Les Sakaies de 
Pérak” in the Revue d’Ethnographie (1882), vol. i. pp. 317-341. De Morgan’s 
vocabularies were first published in the BzU/etin de la Société normande de 
Géographie (1885), vol. vii. p. 434 seg., reprinted as Lxploration de la Presqwtle 
Malaise, Linguistigue (1886). Some further remarks of his on these dialects, 
with specimens of words and sentences, are given in L’ Homme (1885), vol. ii. 
p- 578 seq. 

Hale’s paper in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute (1886), vol. xv. 
pp. 285-301, contains very few words. His vocabulary of the Ulu Kinta dialect 
was deposited in MS. in the library of the Anthropological Institute in London, 
but although a search has been made for it, it could not be found. 

Of Vaughan-Stevens’ linguistic contributions I would merely say that in the 
aggregate they are fairly plentiful, but that this collector was no linguist, and his 
spelling is so bad that, except where he can be checked by other sources, the 
pronunciation of his words remains in much doubt. The meanings he assigned to 
them are also often wrong. But his editor Griinwedel has rendered good service 
by being the first to make a comparative vocabulary of these dialects. Stevens’ 
worst fault, from the linguistic point of view (next to his imperfect acquaintance 
with the local vernacular), is his habit of jumbling up information gathered among 
different tribes without stating precisely the localities to which each part of it 
applies. His linguistic contributions are mainly Sémang, and will be found in 
the glossary and comparative vocabulary at the end of Part 2 of ‘‘ Materialien 
zur Kenntniss der wilden Stamme auf der Halbinsel Malaka,” in Veroffent- 
lichungen aus dem Koniglichen Museum ftir Volkerkunde, Band iii. Heft 3-4, pp. 
145-190,! 

The next authority requiring special mention is Clifford, whose paper on the 
Sakai dialects in No. 24 of the Journal of the Straits Astatic Society (1891), 
pp- 13-29, undoubtedly marks an epoch in the study of these dialects; first, 
because it gives us our first specimens of Pahang Sakai, and secondly, because 
Clifford was the first to point out the distinction between the Northern and 
Central Sakai groups. He also enters into a fairly full account of the charac- 
teristics of these dialects, giving sentences in illustration of their syntactical 
construction, and a good deal of other valuable information. 

The relatively few words contained in this paper have now been supplemented 
by eleven vocabularies in MS. (including one collected by the late E. A. Wise), 
which Clifford has been good enough to put at my disposal for the purposes of 
the present work. Most of these are dialects from Pahang, a few from Perak, 
Kélantan, and Trengganu. 

Clifford’s orthography is carefully explained in the above-mentioned paper, 
and follows in the main the system of romanised Malay, modified, however, to 
suit the phonetic requirements of the Sakai dialects. In some of his earlier MS. 
collections, it is true, he has used the old English spelling for certain sounds, and 
these and other slight discrepancies have of course been noted where they occur. 
But taken as a whole, Clifford’s material is of exceptional value, and I understand 
that he still has some MS. vocabularies in his possession, which (being packed up 
with other books and stored away) he was unable to lend for the purposes of this 
work. Among these is the short vocabulary of the Sémang of Sadang referred to 
in the above-mentioned article. It is to be hoped that all these will in due course 
be published, as their loss would be regrettable, ‘ 

Lake and Kelsall’s collection of Johor Jakun words in No. 26 of the Strazés 


1 The stray words in his other reports have not been collected. 
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Asiatic Journal (1894), pp. 41-56, continues the work of Logan and Hervey in 
this part of the Peninsula, and includes a very full list of the Camphor Taboo 
Language, which amply illustrates the peculiarities of that curious jargon. 

I pass over the Malacca words contained in my paper in No. 27 of the same 
Journal, and Skeat’s very full Bésisi vocabulary in No. 29 of the same, because 
these have all been revised and may be regarded as superseded by the Bésisi, 
Méntéra, and Jakun material now embodied in the Comparative Vocabulary. The 
same applies to Skeat’s linguistic contributions contained in the Se/angor Journal 
(1897), vol. v. pp. 378-382. To these lists Skeat has added the text and 
translations of a great number of the jungle songs of the Bésisi not before printed, 
as well as some prose specimens, proverbs, and some grammatical notes (e.g. he 
first noticed the existence of prefixes in this dialect). 

The matter published in the Selangor Journal (1895), vol. iii. pp. 227, 228, 
244, 245, was collected by G. C. Bellamy and J. A. G. Campbell in 1886-87 in 
pursuance of official instructions ; it is of some value, though the spelling is rather 
erratic. One of the vocabularies (that of the Orang Tanjong of the Ulu Langat 
district) is the only Central Sakai dialect recorded in Sélangor, and probably marks 
the farthest southern extension of that subdivision of the Sakai family. 

In No. 33 of the Strazts Asiatic Journal (1900), pp. 248-250, Ridley and 
Skeat give a few words used by the Singapore Orang Laut, who now speak 
Malay only, with a slight residuum of their older dialect occurring in it. 

Luering’s paper on the dialect of the Ulu Kampar Sakais in No. 35 of the 
same Journal (1901), pp. 91-104, in addition to other valuable information, con- 
tains a vocabulary which is much the best specimen in existence of the Central 
Sakai dialects of Perak, being both full and extremely accurate. It has since 
been supplemented by some valuable communications in MS. on the dialects of 
neighbouring tribes. 

In No. 38 of the same /ourmal (1902), pp. 31-33, Machado gives a vocabulary 
collected from the Jakuns of the interior of Batu Pahat, Johor. 

The long series of Sémang and Pangan dialects collected by Skeat during the 
Cambridge expedition to the Northern States of the Peninsula in 1899 and 1900 
forms a large part of the hitherto unpublished material embodied in the present 
work. His linguistic work in the Negrito region includes sentences, proverbs, 
some grammatical notes, and a number of Sémang songs, some of which latter he 
also recorded on the phonograph, the first instance, I believe, of its employment 
in the collecting of aboriginal songs in the Peninsula. Skeat’s work has been 
further supplemented, to a limited extent, by some short lists collected by N. 
Annandale and H. C. Robinson in their subsequent expedition, They have 
also furnished a few words of several Sakai dialects of Perak, and of an Orang 
Laut dialect of Trang. 

From R, Martin I have received two vocabularies in MS., a very short one of 
Ulu Sélama Sémang (differing in some particulars from the one in No. 5 of the 
Straits Asiatic Journal, and in one or two words resembling the type of the Ulu 
Kérian Sémang of the Maxwell MS.), and a somewhat longer one of Sakai 
collected at Ulu Gedang, in the mountains some two days’ journey from Bidor in 
South Perak. These appear also in Martin’s own work. 

The material collected by A. Grubauer and put at my disposal by W. Schmidt 
comprises a vocabulary of the Kérbu dialect, useful for checking the other collectors 
in that district, one from the neighbourhood of Tapah, and another, collected on a 
subsequent visit to the Peninsula in 1902, near Kuala Kénéring. 

The spelling of Martin and Grubauer is German and suffers from the racial 
incapacity to distinguish between voiced and unvoiced sounds, but is otherwise 
good, and their material is fairly copious. 

To C. D. Bowen of Kuala Kubu I am indebted for a few words collected near 
Rasa in Ulu Sélangor ; it is the only specimen on record of a dialect from the 
northern part of the State of Sélangor, and as it differs entirely from the Southern 
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Perak dialects, further investigation in this region would seem to be well 
worth while. 

Last, but by no means least, a fine collection of words and phrases in four or 
five Sakai dialects of Pahang was forwarded to me by F. Emeric (then stationed 
at Kuala Lipis), when the Comparative Vocabulary was already set up in type (as 
indeed was also the case with Bowen’s words and Martin’s vocabularies). As far 
as possible, this additional material has been embodied in the vocabulary, the 
value of which is much enhanced thereby. 

To all the collectors whose materials I have used in this work I would here 
express my great obligations. I know from personal experience something of the 
difficulties they must have encountered in making their records ; and while I find 
it necessary to maintain a critical attitude with regard to parts of their work, I 
deprecate anything like disparagement of it, for not only do I realise how many 
hardships and how much trouble it has involved, but I find, on a comparison of 
their collections, that the discrepancies between them are in the main due to real 
differences existing between the different aboriginal dialects, not to inaccuracies on 
the part of the collectors. I may add that the somewhat carping attitude which 
some of these explorers have thought fit to assume towards their predecessors and 
colleagues seems to me regrettable and unjustified. 

Perhaps it may not be without value to point out in what respects the materials 
here collected are deficient ; it may guide future collectors in making good the 
deficiencies. In the first place, there is a good deal of uncertainty as to the 
niceties of pronunciation of the aboriginal words, because collectors often omit to 
give a key to their orthography. If they would only say, ¢.g., a= English ‘‘ow” 
in ‘‘ cow,” a¢=English ‘‘i” in ‘*I,” and so on, using the commonest English 
words as keywords, it would be far better than nothing at all. Secondly, there is 
often a doubt as to whether the meaning of the words is correctly given; this is 
especially the case when the aboriginal dialect has been collected through the 
medium of Malay and some of the Malay words used have a double meaning. 
Thirdly, there is a lamentable lack of sentences, the necessary material for the 
study of the grammar of these dialects. 

All the above remarks have a general application, but must of course be 
qualified as regards particular collectors. A reference to the Comparative 
Vocabulary will show how carefully some collectors have recorded their words. 

As regards the area covered by the vocabulary, some districts are very well 
represented, others scantily, some not at all. The State of Perak is most strongly 
represented, Pahang, Kédah, and Southern Sélangor perhaps next, then Malacca 
and parts of the Négri Sembilan. As for the States (other than Kédah) under 
Siamese influence, the dialects collected there were to a great extent recorded by 
one man only, and no doubt much remains to be done. In Chaiya and Patalung, 
where Sémangs are known to exist, no record of their dialects has ever been 
made. In Northern Sélangor there is a great gap, and there are blanks over a 
great part of Pahang and half the Négri Sémbilan. I doubt if much remains to 
be collected in Malacca or Johor, where the aboriginal dialects are on their 
last legs. 

But I would strongly urge every one, in any part of the Peninsula, who has 
the opportunity of collecting a few words of an aboriginal dialect, to do so at 
once, and to make a careful note of the locality and, if possible, the tribal name 
and physical characteristics of the aborigines speaking the dialect, and above all 
to get the facts he has recorded published without delay, however imperfect they 
may seem, taking care to distinguish with a query anything that seems doubtful. 
If this course had been uniformly followed during the last thirty years, we should 
know a vast deal more about these matters than we do at present, for there can 
be no doubt that much valuable material has been lost for ever by being left in 
manuscript, with the intention of getting it completed and published at some 
future date, which never arrived. 
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NOTE ON THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE COMPARATIVE 
VOCABULARY. 


The system on which the vocabulary has been arranged is as follows :—An 
attempt has been made to classify the native words in accordance with their 
apparent relationships.! Each separate paragraph so formed has then been 
arranged under English key-words, which latter are printed in the thick type 
known as Clarendon. These key-words alone are in strict alphabetical order, 
and for the rest, where the alphabetical order has been departed from, cross- 
references are given by adding the letter and number of the paragraph to be 
referred to. The numbering begins again with each letter of the alphabet. In 
the arrangement of the paragraphs the dialects, as far as consistent with the 
above principles, run (as a rule) in the order Sémang, Sakai, Jakun, ending 
with Malayan and Malay forms. 

In view of the diversity of the materials drawn upon, it was necessary to 
indicate in the case of every word the source from which it was derived, and for 
this purpose the name of the source, in an abbreviated form, was put after every 
word. A list of these abbreviations is given below. 

When a phrase occurs (of which only one word of course is explained by the 
paragraph in which it is placed) a cross-reference, by letter and number, has 
been given to the place or places where the rest of the phrase is explained in all 
cases where this appeared to be necessary. 

With regard to the use of the vocabulary as an authority, while something 
has been said above as to the respective weight to be attached to the several 
sources, it need only be pointed out that words attested by one source only must 
for the present be regarded as doubtful, while those which are recorded by 
several distinct authorities can be received with a higher degree of confidence. 
By means of this criterion it will generally be possible to form a correct judgment 
- as to whether a word can be considered as properly authenticated ; the bringing 
together of the work of many collectors tends to eliminate their individual 
idiosyncrasies, and the Comparative Vocabulary so formed is therefore of far 
greater value than each and all of the several sources from which it has been 
compiled. 

In its compilation the pre-existing Comparative Vocabularies of Griinwedel ? 
and Schmidt’ have of course been of much assistance, but reference has always 
been made to the original authorities from which they drew. These authorities 
have been reproduced in their own original spelling, but inasmuch as their 
systems of orthography differ considerably and no reader could be expected to 
remember them all, the standard orthography adopted in the linguistic part of the 
present work has been added wherever it differs substantially from that of the 


1 The arrangement is, of course, in 
many cases merely tentative and 
necessarily, in the imperfect state of our 
knowledge of these dialects, provisional 
only. In some instances paragraphs 
have been recast while passing through 
the press ; but to this proceeding there 
are obyious limitations. No doubt in 
many cases future research will throw 
new light on the subject and amend 
the present classification. 

2 Materialien zur 
Wilden 


fenntniss der 
Stéimme auf der Halbinsel 


Malika (1894), pt. ii, pp. 145-190. 

3 Sprachen der Sakei und Semang auf 
Malacca und thr Verhéltnis zu den Mon- 
Khmer Sprachen (1901), pp. 415-488. 

4 The only exceptions are the 
following: for Logan’s acute accent 
(’), by which he indicates length of 
vowel, the sign of length (~) has been 
substituted. Emeric’s 6 (explained as 
the sound of ‘‘ought”) has been 
rendered by @, and (in final syllables 
only) his & (explained as the sound of 
“her ”) by 6. 
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original source. In that case the standard spelling is put first, followed by the 
original in brackets.1_ In cases of doubt a mark of interrogation is added. 

The Arabic characters of the Maxwell MS. have been transcribed as follows 
(the true pronunciation being, as in the case of the other authorities, prefixed 
when necessary) :—dé=/fathah, a=alif, d=alif+fathah; t=hesrah, eM 
yar kesrah; t=dlammah, u=wau, i=wau+dlammah 3 e =a hooked vowel 
mark below the line, 2=ya with this mark under it ; o=a similar mark (turned 
hook upwards) above the line ; ¢=a/if with this mark over it ; d/=the 15th letter 
of the Arabic alphabet; 4=Aa (the 6th); 4=4o0f (the 21st); 7=ghain (the 
19th) ; © = ‘azw (the 18th); ’ = hamzah; ch =cha; g=ga; ng=nga; i=nya 
(these last four letters appear in the Malay alphabet, but not in the Arabic). The 
other letters require no explanation, but it may be observed that dots are often 
omitted by the Malay who wrote down the words, so that ‘ appears for xga, haf 
for ga, ha or 2m for cha (and perhaps final waz for fof). 

Observations within square brackets are those of the compiler, while words 
enclosed in round brackets are part of the original ; but the scientific names of 
plants, etc., have been added by the compiler, mainly on the authority of 
Ridley’s ‘‘ List of Malay Plant Names.” 2 

The Malay words which in many cases are added to the English equivalents 
are retained for the sake of precision, as the aboriginal words were of course 
collected through the medium of Malay. Moreover, in the case of the two dialects 
of the Maxwell MS. and a great part of Ctifford’s and Emeric’s contributions 
no English equivalents were given at all in the original MS. 

On the other hand, the Malay words which appear in square brackets at the 
end of some paragraphs have been added by the compiler, and, like the other 
foreign words in a similar position, are intended to suggest the etymology of the 
aboriginal words or are given as probable cognates. A list of the languages and 
dialects which have been referred to for this purpose will be found below. 


EXPLANATION OF THE ABBREVIATED NAMES OF THE 
MATERIALS RELATING TO THE DIALECTS OF THE 
ABORIGINAL TRIBES OF THE PENINSULA EMBODIED IN 
THE COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY. 


Barok.—Orang Laut (‘‘ men of the sea”) of Singkep, Lingga Archipelago (south 
of Singapore), c. 0° 40’ S. x 140° 30’.*—Hervey MS. 


dialects to be fixed approximately and 
to avoid error arising from the exist- 
ence, in some cases, of two places 


1 Tt is to be observed that Skeat 
frequently gives two spellings, putting 
the second, which is intended to 
indicate the pronunciation more bearing thesamename. Those marked 
precisely, in brackets preceded by the c. (for czvca) are for the most part 
abbreviation Z7. (which means “‘pro- merely rough approximations, correct, 
nounced”). This system has been however, to within a few miles (per- 


preserved by the compiler, so that in 
all such cases both spellings must be 
considered as original. 

2 7. R. A. S., SB. (1897), No. 30, 
pp- 31-283. 

3 The determinations of latitude and 
longitude, which have been taken from 
the Straits Asiatic Society’s map of 
1898, are given in order to enable the 
geographical position of the various 


haps IO or I5 on an average) of the 
true position, and generally within the 
range of the wanderings of the tribe ; 
those to which no ¢. is prefixed may be 
regarded as accurate to within less than 
5 miles; a few have been queried as 
being of even more doubtful accuracy 
than the ones to which a ¢. is pre- 
fixed. 

Except where the contrary appears, 
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Bed. Chiong.—Béduanda (or Biduanda) of the region of the Chiong, a stream in 
Johol (Négri Sémbilan), c. 2° 40’ ? x 102° 20’ ?-Hervey MS. 

Bedu. I.—Béduanda (probably of Malacca territory), c. 2° 20’? x 102° 20'?— 
Hervey MS. 

Bedu. II,.—The like, another list of words.—Hervey MS. 

Bedu. I1I,—The like, another list. —Hervey MS. 

Belandas.—Bélandas, afew words (from South Sélangor), ¢. 2° 45’ 101° 40’.— 
Skeat, Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (1900), 
No. 33, p. 248. 

Belend. Stev.—Bélendas (= Bélandas), locality undefined (probably Négri Sém- 
bilan, between 3° 15’ and 2° 25’x 101° 4o’ and 102° 35’). Vaughan- 
Stevens, Veréffentlichungen aus dem Koniglichen Museum fur Volkerkunde 
(1894) Band ii. Heft 3-4, pp. 145-190. 

Ben. New.—Orang Bénua (but the list is a jumble of (1) Sémang, from the 
north of the Peninsula, locality unknown but probably c. 5° 20’? x 100° 40’, 
(2) Bésisi, probably from Sungai Ujong, between 2° 50’ and 2° 25’ x 101° 40’ 
and 102° 2’, (3) Jakun, probably from Bukit Panchor, Malacca, 2° 22’ x 
102° 18’, and perhaps (4) Bélandas, from the same neighbourhood as the 
Bésisi.—Newbold, Political and Statistical Account of the British Settlements 
in the Straits of Malacca, etc. (1839), vol. ii. pp. 422-434. 

Ben. Stev.—Orang Bénua (locality undefined).—Vaughan-Stevens, of. cit. (see 
Belend. Stev.). 

Bera,—Aborigines of the Béra river valley, South Pahang, between 3° 20’ and 
2° 45’ x 102° 32’ and 102° 40’, collected by E. A Wise.—Clifford MS. 
Bers. Stev.—Bérsisi (= Bésisi), locality undefined, but certainly between 3° 15’ 
and 2° 10’ X IoI° 15’ and 102° 35’ or thereabouts, and probably from South 
Sélangor, Sungai Ujong or Négri Sémbilan. — Vaughan-Stevens, of. czé. 

(see Belend. Stev.), and zbzd. Band. ii. Heft 3-4, pp. vi. vii. 

Bes. A. 1,—Bésisi of Ayer Itam (or Hitam), Kuala Langat district, South 
Sélangor, 2° 50’x 101° 22’.—Skeat MS. (partly published in /. Strazts 
B. R. A. S. (1896), No. 29, pp. 13-31). 

Bes. Bell. — Bésisi of Kuala Langat district, c. 2° 35’ x 101° 30’. — Bellamy, 
Selangor Journal (1895), vol. il. pp. 226, 227. 

Bes. Her,—Bésisi, locality uncertain, but believed to have been collected near 
Jirat Gunjai on the northern border of Malacca territory, 2° 29’ x 102° 10’. 
—Hervey MS. 

Bes. K. L.—Bésisi of Kuala Langat district (see Bes. Bell.)\—Skeat MS. 

Bes. K. Lang.—Bésisi of Kuala Langat district (see Bes. Bell.). —Skeat, 
Selangor Jowrnal (1897), vol. v. pp. 378-382, 394, 395. 

es. Malac. — Bésisi of Malacca territory, collected from aborigines in the 
mukims of Bukit Sénggeh, 2° 23’ x 102° 25’, and Sébatu, 2° 10’ x 102° 27’, 
the latter being recent emigrants from Sépang, Kuala Langat district, 
South Sélangor, 2° 35’x 101° 40’, the former originally from Sungai Ujong 
(see Ben. New.)—Blagden MS. (partly published in /. Stracts B. R. A. S. 
(1894), No. 27, pp. 27-40). 

Bes. Sep.—Bésisi of Sépang, Kuala Langat district (see Bes. Malac.)\—Skeat 
MS. (partly published with es. A. /.) 

Bes. Sep. A. 7.—Bésisi words where Bes. Seg. and Bes. A. /. (which are barely 
variations of the common Bésisi dialect) agree in the lists as collected.— 
Skeat MS. (partly published, see Bes. 4. LZ) 

Bes, Songs.—Bésisi words extracted from the songs published in the Appendix to 


the latitudes are north of the equator; gipsies, have a much more extensive 

and the longitudes are east of the range than the forest tribes, and in fact 

Greenwich meridian. some of them can hardly be said to 
Of course the Orang Laut, or Sea- have a local habitation at all. 
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vol. i. of the present work and not occurring in (or slightly differing from 
their equivalents in) Skeat’s other lists (Kuala Langat district, see Bes. Bell.) 
—Skeat MS. 

Besist coll. Nya.—Bésisi words collected at Nyalas, Malacca territory, from 
aborigines ina Méntéra settlement (see Mantr. Malac. Nya.)—Blagden MS. 

Blan. Rem.—Blanas (=Bélandas) of Rémbau, Negri Sembilan, ¢ 2° 30’x 
102° 10’.—Hervey MS. 

Bland. K. Lang.—Blandas (=Bélandas) of Kuala Langat district (see Bes. 
Bell,)—Skeat, Selangor Journal (1897), vol. v. pp. 393-395. 

Buk, U, Lang.—Orang Bukit (‘‘ Hill men”) of the Ulu Langat district, South 
Sélangor, ¢. 3° 10’x 101° 50’,—Campbell, Selangor Journal (1895), 
vol. iii. pp. 244, 245. 

Darat.—Sakai, known to local Malays as Orang Darat (‘*up-country men”’) 5 
collected near ‘‘Jéram Star” and Tanjong Gahai, Ulu Jélai mukim, Ulu 
Pahang, c. 4° 18’ x 101° 37’ ?—-Emeric MS, 

Galang.—Orang Laut of Galang island, near Riau, south of Singapore, 0° 45/ x 
104° 15’ (perhaps collected at Singapore).—Hervey MS. 

Jak, Ba. Pa.—Jakun of the interior of the Batu Pahat region, ‘‘at the head 
waters of the Sembrong, the Bekok, and the Simpang Kiri,” Johor, 
¢. 2° 15'X 103° 5'-103° 20'?—Machado, /. Straits B. R.A. S. (1902), 
No. 38, pp. 31-33. 

Jak. Len.—Jakun of Kuala Lémakau, Endau river district, Johor, 2° 30’ x 
103° 24’.—Lake and Kelsall, 7. Straits B. R. A. S. (1894), No. 26, 
pp. 54-56. ; iat 

Jak, Mad. —Jakun of the Madek river district, Johor, ¢. 2° 5’x 103° 38%, 
perhaps collected near Chéndia Bémban, 2° 3'x 103° 39’. — Hervey, 
J. Straits B, R. A. S, (1881), No. 8, pp. 112-117. 

Jak. Mad. (Pant. Kap.)—Pantang Kapur (Camphor Taboo Language) of the 
Jakuns of the same Madek river district.—Hervey, 7. Straits B. R. A. S. 
(1882), No. 9, pp. 167, 168. 

Jak, Malac.—Jakun of Malacca territory, collected from Jakuns near Jasin, 
2° 18’ x 102° 24’.—Blagden MS. (partly published with Bes. Malac.) 

Jak. Raf—Jakong (=Jakun) of ‘‘the neighbourhood of Malacca” (Malacca 
town is c. 2° 12’x 102° 15’: the Jakuns probably lived at least 10 miles 
away ; Malacca territory lies between ¢c. 2° 30’ and 2° 16’x 1or° 55’ and 
102° 367), collected by Raffles.—Marsden, Afiscellancous Works (1834), 
p. 87 (a version, with minor differences, of the following). 

Jak. Raff, As.—Jakong (=Jakun) of Malacca: the original version of the pre- 
ceding.—Raffles, Aszatzck Researches (1816), vol. xii. pp. 109, IIo. 

Jak, Sembr.—Jakun of the Sémbrong river district, Johor, collected at Kénalau, 
2° 8’ x 103° 20'.—Hervey, /. Straits B. R. A. S. (1881), No. 8, pp. 99, 
100. 

Jak. Sim.—Jakun of Simpai, Johor, 2° 2’ x 103° 17’.—Lake and Kelsall, doc. c7?. 
(see Jak. Lem.) se ietves orll 

Jak. Stev.—Jakun, locality undefined (probably Négri Sembilan or Malacca, as 
some of the words are allied to Bésisi).—Vaughan-Stevens op. czt. (see 
Belend. Stev. and Bers. Stev.) : 

Jehehr.—* Jéhéhr” (by Malays called Sakai Tanjong, but speaking a Sémang 
dialect), mixed Negritos of Témongoh, North Perak, 5° 17’ x 101° 22'.— 
Annandale MS. A he dewey Sear 

Jelai.—Sakai of the Jélai river valley, Ulu Pahang, c. 4° 20'?-4° 10’? x IOI” 31’- 
102° 13/?—Emeric MS. ; 

Tok. Raff.— Jokang” (=Jakun).—Raffles, 7. Straits B, k. A. S, (1879), No. 4, 
pp. 6, 7, 2 reprint from the Malacca Weekly Register, 1840 (another version 
of Jak. Raff. As. 

Kena. We eas ie Kénabui), originally probably from Jélébu, c. 3° 8’ x 102°, 
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but collected at Alor Gajah, Malacca, 2° 22’x 102° 14’ from a clan that 
had settled near Gunong Dato’, Rémbau, 2° 32’ x 102° 15’.—Hervey MS. 

Kena. I7.—The like, another list, collected at the same place. Hervey MS. 

Kena. Stev.—Kénaboi, locality undefined, but see Kena. /.—Vaughan-Stevens, 
op. cit. (see Belend. Stev. and Bers, Sted.) 

Kerbat.—Aborigines, stated by Clifford to be Sakai (but speaking a dialect 
which must be classed as Pangan) of the Kérbat river valley, Tréngganu, 
c. 4° 58’x 102° 40’, but originally from the Kéndiam and Sat rivers, Ulu 
Témbéling district, North Pahang, ¢. 4° 35’ x 102° 30’, wz@ the Lébir (or 
Lébih) river, South Kélantan, 4° 40’-4° 55’ x 102° 25’.—Clifford MS. 

Kerdau.—Sakai of Kérdau, Témérloh district, ‘‘about three hours above Kuala 
Sémantan,” Central Pahang, 3° 32’ x 102° 22’.—Emeric MS. 

Krau Em.—Sakai of Krau river valley, Central Pahang, c. 3° 40’x 102° 14’, 
but (from internal evidence) some at least of these materials were collected 
beyond Kuala Lipis, in Ulu Pahang.—Emeric MS, 

Krau Ket.—Sakai of Ulu Kétiar, Kérbat river district, Tréngganu, c. 5° 8’x 
102° 35’, claiming to have come originally from the Krau district, Central 
Pahang (see Avau Lm.)—Clifford MS. 

Krau Tem.—Sakai of the Krau (see Krau Em.) and Kuala Témbéling (4° 5’ x 
102° 19’) districts, Central Pahang.—Clifford MS. 

Lebir.—Aborigines, stated by Clifford to be Sakai (but speaking a dialect which 
must be classed as Pangan) of Ulu Chaling, Lébir (or Lébih) river district, 
South Kélantan, ¢. 5° 10’ x 102° 27’.—Clifford MS. 

Mantr. Bor.—Mantra (= Méntéra) of Malacca territory (see Jak. Raff:).—Borie, 
Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde (1861), vol. x. p. 439 
et seg., and Essays Relating to Indo-China, Second Series (1887), vol. i. 
Pp- 303, 304. 

Mantr. Cast.—Mantra (=Méntéra) of Malacca territory (see Jak. Raff:)— 
De Castelnau, Revue de Philologie et d’ Ethnographie (1876), vol. ii. pp. 142, 
143. 

Mantr. Malac.—Mantra (= Méntéra) of Malacca territory, collected mainly at 
Bukit Sénggeh, Malacca (see Ges. Malac.)—Blagden MS. (partly published 
with Bes. Malac.) 

Mantr. Malac. Cha.—Mantra (=Méntéra), collected at Chabau, Malacca, 
2° 21’ x 102° 31’.—Blagden MS. 

Mantr. Malac. Nya.— Mantra (=Méntéra), collected at Nyalas, Malacca, 
2° 25'x 102° 30’.—Blagden MS. 

Ment, Her, I.—Méntra (=Meéntéra), as “‘given by two Méntra men named 
Galang and Bélum,” probably collected in Malacca territory (see Jak. Raff.) 
—Hervey MS. 

Ment. Her. [1,—-Méntra (= Méntéra) “ from a Méntra man named Lang Panas,” 
probably collected in Malacca territory (see /ak. Raff.)—Hervey MS. 

Mentr. Stev.—Méntra (=Méntéra; Stevens has Mantra), locality undefined, 
probably from the same neighbourhood as the preceding seven vocabularies. 
—vVaughan-Stevens, of. czt. (see Belend. Stev. and Bes. Stev.) 

Or, Berumb.—Sakai, calling themselves Mai Darat, and by Malays called Orang 
Darat (‘‘up-country men”) of Mt. Bérumban (or Bérumbang), on the 
border of Perak and Pahang, 4° 20’ x to1° 28’—Annandale and 
Robinson MS, 

Or. Hu, Joh. J,—Orxang Hutan (‘‘men of the woods”) of the northern part of 
Johor, ¢. 2° 45’ ? x 102° 45’ ?(only those words are reproduced which do not 
appear in Pa/., of which this is seemingly but another version). —Miklucho- 
Maclay, Tudschrift voor Indische Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde (1876), 
vol. xxiii, pp. 306-308 (also published in 7. Straits B. R. A. S. (1878) 
No, I, pp. 41, 42). 

Or, Hu. Joh, [7,—Orang Hutan of the northern part of Johor, ¢. 2° 30’ ?x 


> 
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103° 10‘? (only those words are reproduced which do not appear in U. Znd., 
of which this is seemingly but another version).—Miklucho-Maclay, Joc. 
cet. (see Or. Hu. Joh. J.) 

Or, Lawt.—Orang Laut (‘‘men of the sea” or ‘sea-gypsies”) of Kampong 
Roko’, Kalang, Singapore, 1° 19’ x 103° 52’—Ridley and Skeat, /. 
Straits B. R, A. S. (1900), No. 33, pp. 248, 249. 

Or. Trang.—Orang Laut Kappir (z.e. Kafir, that is, ‘heathen sea-gypsies ”) of 
Pulau Mentia (in Siamese Koh Miih) off Trang (or Tarang), Ligor, 
7° 24'x 99° 25’ (the northernmost specimen of Orang Laut included in this 
collection, the Selungs of the Mergui Archipelago having been excluded as 
not being adjacent to the Malay Peninsula, which is usually considered to 
terminate about lat. 10°).—Annandale MS. 

fai.—Orang Hutan of the Palong and Ulu Rumpin river districts (or more 
probably the country lying between these rivers), Johor-Pahang border, 
¢, 2° 45'X 102° 45’.—Miklucho-Maclay, of. cit. (see Or. Hu. Joh. 7.), pp. 
BLE, 312. 

Pang. Belimb.—Pangan of Bélimbing near Tomoh, South Ligeh, c. 5° 40'x 
101° 38’, but collected at Jarum (see Sem. Jarum).—Skeat MS. 

Pang. Gal,—Pangan of Galas, South Kélantan, ¢, 5° x 102° 10’.—Skeat MS. 

Pang. Jalor.—Pangan (calling themselves Hami, z.¢. men”) of Mabek, between 
Bisérat and Tanjong Luar, Jalor, one of the ‘‘ Patani States,” 6° 23’x 
101° 8’.—Annandale and Robinson MS. 

Pang. K. Aring.—Pangan of Kuala Aring, Lébih river district, South 
Kélantan, 4° 56’ x 102° 25’.—Skeat MS, 

Pang, Sat,—Pangan of Sai (or Télubin), one of the “* Patani States,” ¢c. 6° 30’ x 
101° 37’, but collected at Jarum (see Sew. /arum),—Skeat MS, 

fang. Sam.—Pangan of Sam, near Sungai Sokoh, Central Kélantan, c. 5° 37’x 
102° 5’.—Skeat MS, 

Pang. Skeat.—Pangan, dialect not specified, but one of those mentioned here,— 
Skeat MS, 

Pang. Songs.—Words extracted from the Sémang (or Pangan) songs printed in 
the Appendix to vol. i. of the present work, collected at Siong and Jarum 
(see Sem, Kedah and Sem, Jarum),—-Skeat MS. 

Pang, Stev—Panggang (= Pangan), locality undefined, but in the north-eastern 
part of the Peninsula.—Vaughan-Stevens, Joc. cit. (see Belend. Stev.) 

Pang. Teliang.—Pangan of Teliang, locality unrecorded, but collected at Siong 
(see Sem. Kedah).—Skeat MS. ; 

Pang. U. Aring.—Pangan of Ulu Aring (upper part of the Aring river), Lébih 
river district, South Kélantan, ¢. 4° 47’ x 102° 20’.—Skeat MS, 

Pant. Gah. Mant.—Pantang Gaharu (Agila-wood Taboo Language, but it applies 
also to the search for gold) of the Mantra (=Méntéra) of Malacca 
territory (see Jak. Raff.) and neighbouring states. —Hervey, Notes and 
Queries (1885), No, 1 (issued with No. 14 of J. Straids B. R. A.S.), 


rity ce Her.—Pantang Kapur (Camphor Taboo Language) of the Johor 
Jakuns, apparently collected at Péngkalan Téba, on a tributary of the 
Lénggiu river, Central Johor, ¢ 1° 53'x 103° 37’.—Hervey, /. Straits 
B. R. A. S. (1879), No. 3, pp- 113, 114. 

Pant, Kap. Joh.—Pantang Kapur of Johor Jakuns (words which are not marked 
as being specifically of the Lémakau, Madek or Simpai regions, but it is 
not clear whether they are to be referred to any or all of these),—Lake and 
Kelsall, 7. Straits B. R, A. S. (1894), No. 26, pp. 41-54. 

Pant, Kap. Lem.—Pantang Kapur of Kuala Lémakau Jakuns, North Johor (see 
Jak. Lem,)—Lake and Kelsall, Zoc, cit. (see Pant. Kap. Joh.) 

Pant. Kap. Log.—Pantang Kapur of Johor Jakuns (the same, according to Logan, 
on the Sédili, Endau and Batu Pahat rivers ; apparently, therefore, covering 
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Central Johor, between (at least) 2° 25’ and 1° 50’ x 103° and 103° 40’.— 
Logan, /. Indian Archipelago (1847), vol. i. pp. 263-266. 

Pant. Kap. Mad.—Pantang Kapur of the Jakuns of the Madek river district, 
Central Johor (see Jak. Mad.)—Lake and Kelsall, doc. cet. (see Pant. Kap. 

oh.) 

ae Kap. Sim.—Pantang Kapur of the Jakuns of Simpai, Johor (see Jaz. S772.) 
—tLake and Kelsall, loc. czt. (see Pant. Kap. Joh.) 

Po-Klo.—P6-K16, mixed Negrito tribe speaking a Sakai dialect and known to 
Malays as Sakai Bukit, of Témongoh, North Perak (see /ehehr).—Annan- 
dale MS. 

Rasa.—Words collected from aborigines near Rasa, Ulu Sélangor district, c. 
3° 30’ x 101° 38’.— Bowen MS. 

Sak. Bat. Pad.—Sakai of Batang Padang, South Perak, c. 4° 20’-4° 5’ x 161° 10’- 
101° 20'/—Wray, /. Straits B. R. A, S. (1890), No. 21, pp. 123-165 (there 
are very few, if any, Sakai words in this paper, which is a journal of an 
expedition in the Perak hill country), 

Sak. Blanj. Cl.—Sakai of the neighbourhood of Blanja, Perak, 4° 30’ x 100° 57’. 
—Clifford, 7. Straits B. R, A. S. (1891), No. 24, pp. 19, 20. 

Sak. Blanj. Cliff.—The like, additional words.—Clifford MS. 

Sak. Blanj. Sw.—The like dialect.—Swettenham MS. in the library of Straits 
Asiatic Society. 

Sak. Br. Low.—Sakai of Kérbu (or Korbu) river valley, Perak, ¢c. 4° 47’x 
1o1° 16’.—Brooke Low MS. communicated by Ling Roth (printed, with 
some errors, in Ling Roth, (Vatzves of Sarawak and British North Borneo 
(1896), vol. ii. App. xlv., xlvi.) 

Sak. Chen.—-Sakai of the Chéndariang river district, Perak, c. 4° 15’ x 101° 15’. 
—Paul, /. Straits B. R. A. S. (1880), No. 5, pp. 129-149. 

Sak. Crotx.—Sakai of Kérbu (see Sak. Sr. Low.)—Errington de la Croix, 
Revue d Ethnographie (1882), vol. i. pp. 328-341. 

Sak, Em.—Sakai of Pahang, locality uncertain. —Emeric MS. 

Sak. Guat.—Sakai of Pulau Guai, three miles below Kuala Témbéling, Central 
Pahang, 4° 3’ x 102° 19’.—Clifford MS. 

Sak. Hale.—Sakai of Ulu Kinta, Perak, c. 4° 37’ x 101° 20'.—Hale, 7. Anthro- 
pological Institute (1886), vol. xv. pp. 285-301. 

Sak. J. Low,—Sakai of South or Central Perak, locality undefined.—Low, 
/. Indian Archipelago (1850), vol. iv. p. 431. 

Sak, Jer.—Sakai Jéram (so called by Malays, but calling themselves Sémang and 
being really Negritos speaking a Sakai dialect) of Grit (or Gérik), North 
Perak, 5° 27’ x 101° 4’,—-Annandale MS. 

Sak. Kerb.—Sakai of the Kérbu (or Korbu) river valley, Perak, c. 4° 45’ x 
101° 19’.—De Morgan, uilletin de la Société Normande de Géographie 
(1885), vol. vii. pp. 434 e¢ segg., reprinted as Exploration de la Presqwtle 
Malaise—Linguistique (1886), from which reprint the words were extracted. 

Sak, Kinta.—Sakai of Kinta, Perak, c. 4° 40'?-4° 20'?x 101° 8’ ?—Speedy, 
loc. cit. (see Sak. Chen.) 

Sak. Kor. Gb.—Sakai of the Kérbu (or Korbu) river valley, collected at Kuala 
Batu, 4° 53’ x to1° 12’.—Grubauer MS., communicated by Schmidt. 

Sak. Korb. Lias.—The same dialect, but collected at Kampong Lasak, 4° 59/ x 
101° 8’, from Sakais who had come there by appointment.—De Saint-Pol 
Lias, Pérak et les Orangs-Sakeys (1883), pp. 270-273. 

Sak. Lengk.—Sakai of Léngkuas, near Blanja, Perak; evidently the same 
dialect as Sak. Blanj. C1—H. C. C. (=Clifford), Motes and Queries (1887), 
No. 4 (issued with No. 17 of the /. Strazts B. R. A. S.), pp. 102, 103. 

Sak. Martin.—Sakai (‘*Senoi”) of Ulu Gedang, in the mountains two days’ 
journey from Bidor, South Perak, c 4° 7’x ro1° 20'? (stated by Martin to 
be about 4° 2’x 101° 7’, but that can hardly be right).—Martin MS. (also 
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Sent. 
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Sem. 


Sem. 


Sent. 
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printed, with slight modifications, in Martin’s Dze Jnlandstémme der 
Malayischen Halbinsel, pp. 989-992). 
Morg.—Sakai, but not stated whether Sak. Kerd. or Sah. Ra.—De Morgan, 
loc. cit. (see Sak. Kerb.) 
Plus.—Sakai of the Plus river valley, Perak, c. 5° 3’- 4° 46’? 101° 8’- 
101° 28’,—H. C. C. (=Clifford), doc. cét. (see Sak. Lenghk.) 
Plus Cliff.—The same dialect, additional words.—Clifford MS. 
#a,—Sakai of the Sungai Raya river valley, Kinta district, Perak, c. 4° REUSE 
IOI° 10’.—De Morgan, Joc. cit. (see Sak. Kerb.) 
Sel, Da.—Sakai of Sélangor, locality undefined, probably Kuala Lumpor or 
Klang district, c. 3° 15’-2° 57’? x 101° 20’-101° 45’ ?—Daly MS. in library 
of Straits Asiatic Society. 
Stém.—Sakai of the Slim (Sélim) river valley, South Perak, c. 4° 12/-3° 
49’ X IOI® 22’-101° 33/.—Clifford, Joc. cit. (see Sak. Blanj. Ci.) 
Sung,—Sakai of the neighbourhood of the Slim and Sungkai rivers, South 
Perak, c. 4°? x 101° 25’?—Anonymous MS. in library of Straits Asiatic 
Society. 
Tan. Ram.—Sakai of Tanjong Rambutan, nine miles from Ipoh, Perak 
(Ipoh = 4° 36’ x Io1° 5’).—Luering MS. 
Tap.—Sakai of the hill country about a day’s journey from Tapah road, 
Perak, c. 4° 15’? x 101° 25’?—Grubauer MS. communicated by Schmidt. 
U. Bert,—Sakai of Ulu Bértang, near Mt. Bérumban (or Bérumbang), 
Perak, 4° 24’ x 101° 20’.—Luering MS. 
U. Kam.—Sakai of the Ulu Kampar, Perak, c. 4° 24'x IoI° 11’, but also 
spoken in Ulu Pulai, Ulu Gopeng, 4° 28’x 101° 11’, and the hills around 
Batu Gajah (Batu Gajah= 4° 29’ x 101° 3’).—Lwuering, /. Strazts B. R. ALS. 
(1901), No. 35, pp. 91-104. 
U.. Kampar.—The same dialect, additional words.—Luering MS. 
O. Tap.—Sakai of Ulu Tapah, Perak (see Sak. Tap.)—Luering MS. 
Beg,—Sémang, locality undefined, but probably ¢c. 5° 20’? x 100° 30’- 
100° 55/?—Begbie, AZalayan Peninsula (1834), pp. 14-18 (it would seem 
that Begbie, who did not collect this vocabulary himself, was indebted for it 
to the Rev. C. Thomsen, see of. cz¢. p. ix.) 
Buk, Max.—Sémang of Bukit Bérambar (?), North Perak (?) (the locality 
has not been identified ; it cannot be Bérumban or Bérembun).—Anonymous 
Malay MS., No. 29 Maxwell bequest in library of Royal Asiatic Society. 
Craw. Gram.—Sémang of Mt. Jérai (‘‘Kédah Peak”), Kédah, 5° 50’ x 
100° 27’ (collected by the Malay ‘‘ Prime Minister” (Dato’ Méntri?) of 
Kédah).—Crawfurd, Grammar and Dictionary of the Malay Language (1852), 
vol. i. pp. clxvi., clxxi., clxxii. 
Craw. Hist, —The same dialect.— Crawfurd, Azstory of the Indian 
Archipelago (1820), pp. 125-191. 
Zj.—Sémang of Ijoh (or Ijok), North-west Perak, c. 5° 8’x 100° 40’- 
100° 55’.—Swettenham, Joc. cit. (see Sak. Chen.), and also his MS. in 
library of Straits Asiatic Society. 
Jarum.—Sémang (or perhaps, more consistently, Pangan) of Jarum, South 
Raman, ‘‘ Patani States,” 5° 51x 101° 2’.—Skeat MS. 
Jur. And.—Sémang of Juru (the ‘‘ mountains of Jooroo”) behind Province 
Wellesley (as bounded in 1824), c. 5° 20’ x 100° 35’, collected by Maingay. 
—Anderson, Political and Commercial Considerations relative to the Malayan 
Peninsula, etc. (1824), App. pp. xliv.-xlvii. 
Jur. Mar.—A reprint of the last, with slight differences. —Marsden, 
Miscellaneous Works (1834), p. 113. 
Jur. New.—The same.—Newbold, of. cé#. (see Ben. New.) : 
Jur. Rob.—The same.—Roberts, Hmbassy to the Eastern Courts of Cochin- 
china, Siam, and Muscat (1837), pp. 413-415. 
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Sem. K. Ken.—Sémang (but really a northern Sakai dialect) of Kuala Kénéring, 
collected at ‘‘ Kambugié - Ongbal,” North Perak, c 5° 14’x 101° 3'.— 
Grubauer MS. communicated by Schmidt. 

Sem. Ked. And.—Sémang of Ian (é.e. Yan, at the foot of Mt. Jérai), Kédah (see 
Sem. Craw. Gram), collected by M‘Innes,—Anderson, of. cit. (see Sem. 
Jur. And.) 

Sem. Ked. Mar.—A reprint of the last, with slight differences.— Marsden, Joc. 
cit, (see Sem. Jur. Mar.) 

Sem. Ked. Rob.—The same.—Roberts, of. cit. (see Sem. Jur. Rob.) 

Sem. Ked, New.—The same.—Newbold, of. cet. (see Ben. New.) 

Sem. Kedah.—Sémang of Ulu Siong, near Bukit Sabélah, Kédah, 5° 44’x 
100° 45’.—Skeat MS. 

Sem, Ken.—Sémang of Kénéring, Perak (printed as “‘ Perak Semang”’), (see 
Sem. K. Ken.), really a northern Sakai dialect.—Daly, Joc. ctt. (see Sak. 
Chen.) 

Sent, Klapr.—Sémang, locality undefined, but the list is evidently in part derived 
from Sem. Craw. Hist, —Klaproth, Journal Asiatigue (1833), vol. xii. 
pp. 241-243. 

Sem. Martin,—Sémang of Ulu Sélama (or Sélamar), North-west Perak, c. 
5° 16’ x 100° 51’.—Martin MS. (also printed with Sak. Aarti), 

Sem. Pa. Max.—Sémang Paya (lit. ‘“‘“swamp Sémangs” or ‘‘low-country 
Sémangs”) of Ulu Kérian, Perak-Kédah border, c. 5° 20’ x 100° 45’.— 
Anonymous Malay MS. (see Sem. Buk, Max.) 

Sem. Per.—Sémang (speaking a Sakai dialect) of (North) Perak, probably of the 
neighbourhood of Kéndérong, ¢. 5° 29’ x 101°.—Maxwell (?), Zoc. cet. (see 
Sak, Chen.) 

Sem. Plus.—Sémang of the (northern portion of the?) Plus river valley, North 
Perak, c. 5° 6’x 101° 15’-101° 30’? but collected at Ulu Siong, Kédah 
(see Sem. Kedah).—Skeat MS. 

Sem. Pupier.—Sémang, locality undefined, but evidently of a region near 
Province Wellesley (see Sem. Jur. And. and Sem. Pa. Max.)—Pupier, 
Annales de la Propagation de la Fot (1826), vol. ii. p. 303. 

Sem. Sadang.—Sémang of Sadang, near Blanja, Perak, c. 5° 29’ x 100° 54’.— 
Clifford, doc. czt. (see Sak. Blanj. Cl.) 

Sem. Scott.—Sémang (numerals only), locality undefined, collected by Scott.— 
Marsden, Joc. cit. (see Sem. Jur. Mar.) 

Sem. Skeat.—Sémang, dialect not specified, but one of those mentioned here.— 
Skeat MS. 

Sem. Stev.—Sémang, locality undefined (but presumably Kédah or North Perak). 
—Vaughan-Stevens, /oc. czt. (see Belend. Stev.) 

Sem. Toml.—A few words where this source differs from Sem. Beg. (of which it 
appears to be a mere reprint).—JZalacca Observer, article on Tomlin’s 
missionary journey, 6 pp. 8vo, copy preserved in Royal Library, Berlin 
(embodied in Griinwedel’s Glossary, see Belend. Stev.) 

Sem, U. Sel.—Sémang of Ulu Sélama (or Sélamar), North-west Perak (see Sem. 
Martin).—Hewett, loc. cit. (see Sak. Chen.), and also his MS. in library of 
Straits Asiatic Society. 

Semtlat coll. Nya.—Sémilai tribe, locality unknown, words collected from 
Méntéra at Nyalas, Malacca territory (see AZantr. Alalac. Nya.) 

Sen. Cl.—Sénoi, z.e. Sakai of the Central group, precise locality undefined, but 
no doubt collected in Ulu Pahang between c. 4° 45’ and 4° 10’x 101° 30’ 
and 102°.—Clifford, 7. Strazts B. Rk. A. S. (1891), No. 24, pp. 16-29. 

Sen. Cliff:—The same, additional words.—Clifford MS. 

Sex. Em.—The same dialect.—Emeric MS. 

Serau.—Sakai of the Serau river valley, North Pahang, c. 4° 40’-4° 20'x 
101° 50’..—Emeric MS, 
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Serting.—Sakai (so-called) of Tinjau, Sérting river valley, Négri Sémbilan, 
¢, 2° 50’? x 102° 18’-102° 29’ ?—Hervey MS. 

Serting coll. Nya.—The same dialect, collected from Méntéra at Nyalas, 
Malacca territory (see Mantr. Malac. Nya.)—Blagden MS. 

Sen. Stev.—Sinnoi (=Sénoi), locality undefined (but see Sex. CZ. )—Vaughan- 
Stevens, Joc. cit. (see Belend. Stev.) 

Sdm.—Somaii (= Sémang), a mixed Negrito tribe speaking a Sakai dialect, of 
the Sungai Piah river valley, North Perak, c. 5° 10’ x 101° 8’.—De Morgan, 
loc. cit. (see Sak. Kerb.) 

Tan. Sag.—-Orang Rayat (‘‘subject people”) of Tanjong Sagénting, Batu 
Pahat, Johor, 1° 48’ x 102° 54’, collected by A. M. Skinner.—Hervey MS. 

Zan. U, Lang.—Orang Tanjong (‘‘men of the river reaches”) of the Ulu 
Langat district, South Sélangor (see Buk. K, Lang.)—Campbell, loc. cit. 
(see Buk. U. Lang.) 

Tem. Cl,—Témbe’, z.e. Sakai of the Northern group, precise locality undefined, 
but probably of North-west Pahang, c, 4° 40’?x 101’ 35°-1o1' 50°.— 
Clifford, oc. cit. (see Sen. C7.) 

Tembi.—Témbi or Témbe’, the same dialect, of the Pahang-Kélantan border- 
land, « 4° 42’?x 101° 35/-102°? but collected at Kuala Beltek, Serau 
river valley (see Seva) from Témbe’ who had come there to work for the 
Sénoi of that region.—Emeric MS. 

Temiang.—Orang Laut of Témiang (an island in the archipelago south of 
Singapore, 0° 18’ x 104° 23’), probably collected at Singapore (see Or. Laut). 
—Hervey MS. 

Tum. Stev.—Tummeor (= Témia, the same as Témbe’), locality undefined, but 
see Zem. Cl. and Tembz.—Vaughan-Stevens, Joc. cet. (see Belend. Stev.) 

U. Cher.—Aborigines (speaking a Sakai dialect) of the Ulu Chérés river valley, 
Ulu Kuantan, North-east Pahang, 4° 3’ x 102° 57’.—Clifford MS. 

U. (nd.—Orang Hutan (‘‘men of the woods”) of the upper reaches of the 
Indau (or Endau) river, Johor-Pahang border (see Or. Hu. Joh. L1.).— 
Miklucho-Maclay, Joc. czt. (see Pal.) 

U. Kel.—Pangan of Ulu Kélantan (locality undefined, but probably collected in 
the Aring or Lébih river valley, see Ledzr, Pang. K. Aring, and Pang. U. 
Aring).—Miklucho-Maclay, loc. cit. (see Pal.) 

U. Pat.—Pangan of Ulu Patani, locality undefined, but probably collected 
somewhere near Jarum (see Sem. /arivm).—Miklucho-Maclay, Joc. cé¢. (see 
Pal, 

(Of sa a ee (speaking a Sakai dialect) of the upper reaches of the 
Témbéling river, and Pulau Bésar, North-east Pahang, and the upper 
reaches of the Dungun river, Tréngganu, c. 4° 36’-4° 24’? x 102° 30’- 
103° >—Clifford MS. 


LIST OF LANGUAGES REFERRED TO AT THE END OF PARA- 
GRAPHS OF THE COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY, FOR COM- 
PARISON WITH WORDS OF THE ABORIGINAL DIALECTS. 


Munda Languages. 


Santali, Mahle, Mundari, Birhir, Dhanggir, Korwa, Kurku, Nahali, 
Kharia, Juang, Savara, Gadaba (a few words only), from the Levourstic Survey 


of India, vol. iv. pt. i. 
Santali, Bhumij, Kol, Juang, Mundarz, Kurku.—Campbell, Specimens of 


oO? 


Languages of India (1874), pp- 78-91, 94-107, 112-123. 
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Khasi and Mon-Annam Languages. 


Khasi.—A few words, mainly from the Linguistic Survey of India, vol. ii. 

Palaung.—Bigandet, 7. J. A., N.S. (1857), vol. ii. pp. 223-229; Anderson, ~ 
Mandalay to Momien (1876), pp. 464-473. 

Palaung (or Rumai), Riang, Wa (or Vii), Wa (of Kengtung State), Danaw, 
En, Son, Tai Loi Wa (or Wa Kiit), Amok (or Hsen-Hsum), Angku, Lot (or 
Tai-Loi of Méng Lwe).—Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States (1900), 
pt. i. vol. i. pp. 626-727. 

Mon.—Haswell, Grammatical Notes and Vocabulary of the Peguan Language, 
(1901, 2nd ed., ed. Stevens) ; Stevens’ Vocabulary, English and Peguan (1896). 

Khmer.—Aymonier, Dictionnaire Khmér-Frangais (1878). 

Stieng.—Azémar, Dictionnaire Stieng (1887). 

Bahnar.—Dourisboure, Dictionnaire Bahnar-Frangais (1889). 

Ka (of the mountainous borderland between Laos and Camboja) [apparently = 
Phnong], Chong (of the district inland and east of Chantabun),—Crawfurd, 
Embassy to Siam and Cochin China (1828), ad fin. 

Old Khmer, Samre, Xong (or Chong), Cedang (or Sedang), Huet (of Attopeu), 
Cat (or Kat, of Attopeu), Soc (or Suk, of Attopeu), Sowe (or Swe, of Saravan 
and Phong), “zz (of Saravan), Proons, Annamese, So (of Lakon), Manhang (or 
Nafiang, of Sang Kon near Kemarat), J (of Xieng Cang=Chieng Kang), 
Khmous (Khmu or Khmus, of Luang Prabang), Lemet (of Chieng Khong and 
Pak Ta).—Lagrée and Garnier, Voyage @ Exploration en Indo-Chine (1873), 
vol. ii. pp. 498-517. 

Samré, Por, Cuot (Kut or Kout), Phnong, Prou (also called Brao and 
Braou), Cancho (or Kancho), Rodé (also Rade or Radaih), Chréai (also Jarai).— 
Moura, Le Royaume du Cambodge (1883), pp. 440-447. 

Tareng, Kaseng, Kon Tu, Sué, Halang, Boloven, Cédang (or Sedang), 
Churu, Jarat,—OdenWhal, Vocabulaire Comparé (lithographed, since printed, 
with additions, in Journal Astatigue, Mars-Avril 1905, pp. 265-337). 

Boloven, Niahin, Alak, Lave, Kaseng, Halang, Sedang, Jarai.—Lavallée, 
Vocabulaire Comparé des Dialectes Sauvages du Bas-Laos (MS.). 

Rade (or Radath), Kha Bi(or Kha Pi), Kuy Dek, Cham, Raglai, Chrézt, 
Churu, Braou; also Khmer, Bahnar, Stieng, etc.—Cabaton, MS. notes. See 
also Cabaton, ‘‘ Dix Dialectes Indo-Chinois,” Jornal Astatigue (Mars-Avril 
1905), pp. 265-337. 


Nicobarese. 


Central, Southern, Shom Pé: (Inland Southern), Zeressa (and Bompoka), 
Chowra, Car Nicobar.—Man, Dictionary of the Central Nicobarese Language 
(1889). 


Andamanese. 


Aka Biada, Aka Bojigiab, Aka Kede, Aka Chariar, Onge.—Portman, 
Manual of the Andamanese Languages (1887). ‘ 

Aka Beada (or Bea), Akar Bale, Puchikwar, Aki Juwoi, Kol.—Portman, 
Notes on the Languages of the South Andaman Group of Tribes (1898). 

See also Temple, ‘‘ Grammar of the Andamanese Languages,” being Chapter 
iv. of part i. of the Census Report on the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 1902. 


1 Schmidt's Sprachen der Sakei und einer Lautl. der Mon-Khmer Sprachen 
Semang (1901), Grunds. einer Lautl. (1905) have been of great assistance in 
der Khast Sprache (1904), and Grundz. connection with these languages. 


— 
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British Borneo Dialects. 


Sea Dayak (of Rejang and Batu Lupar), Kanowit, Kayan, Bintulu, Punan, 
Matu, Brunai Malay, Bisaya, Murut Padas, Murut Trusan, Dali Dusum (near 
Limbang), Aalanau (of Mukat district), Pzulopetak Dayak, Karangan Dayak, 
Sinding and Meratei Dayak, Kajan Dayak, Sau Dayak, Bulau Dayak, Meri 
Dayak, Lundu Dayak, Bintulu Dayak, Milanau and Muka Dayak, Berang and 
Sabungo Dayak, Bukar Dayak, Santan and Gurgo Dayak, Sinan Dayak, Sumpo 
Dayak, Budanok Dayak, Stang Dayak, Sibugau Dayak, Tubbia Dayak, Sabutan 
Dayak, Serving, Gugu, and Matan Dayak; Kayan, Kenniah, Punan, Kalabit, 
Narom, Sibop, Kayan (of Bintulu and Rejang rivers), Sadong, Lara, Sibuyan, 
Salakau, Lundu, Malau, Milanau, Pakatan, Ida’an, Adang (Murut), Lanun, 
Dayak (of Sentah, Sarawak), Zranun, Dusun, Bulud Opie, Sulu, Kian Dayak 
(? Kayan), Punan Dayak, Melano Dayak, Bukutan Dayak, Land Dayak, Balau 
Dayak.—Ling Roth, Natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo (1896), vol. 
ii, Appendix, pp. i.-clx. 

Long Kiput (of Long Tutau, mouth of Tutau river), Marom (of Claude 
Town), Le/ak (of Long Tru, formerly of Luak Lake), Puzan (Bok, of Bok river, 
Tinjar), Sea Dayak (general in Sarawak territory), Barawan (of Long Tisam, 
Tinjar river), Zzéong (lower and upper part of Tutong river), Sarawak Malay, 
Malang (of Long Simitan, Tinjar river), Stop (of head of Tinjar river), Zep 
Anan Kenyah (of Long Pangan, head of Tinjar), Ba Mali (of Mt. Dulit), 
Kalabit Buang (Bear, of Long Panah, Tinjar river), Zzvong (Orang Lobok Bay, 
Upper Tinjar, Long Movai), Maloh Kalis (of Upper Kapuas), Zabun (of lower 
Madalam river, near Limbang), Kayan (Uma Bélubo, of Baram district generally), 
Lépu Sauan (Long Pana, of Tinjar river), Long Ulai (Lépu Pun, of Baram river), 
Punan Nibong (of Nibong branch of Lobong river), Long Pokun (Long Sulan, of 
Dapoi river); A/adang (of Tinjar river), Kajaman (of Baloi), AZurzk (of Baram 
river), Brunai Malay, Miri (of Mira river), Azntulu (of Bintulu river), AZuwka (of 
Muka river), Via Poh Kayan (of Upper Apoh river, Baram), Lepe Tau Kenyah 
(of Silat river, tributary of Upper Baram), Bakatan (of Baloi river or Upper 
Rejang), Orang Bukit Bekiau (of Tutong river, near Nyamok river), Lemeting 
{of Upper Balait river, formerly Marudi), Afeut (of Trusan river), Dalz (of 
Singallas on Sibuti river), Gogo (of Upper Sarawak river), Batw Blah (of Tutau 
river), Bugau Dayak (of hills between Kapuas and Batang Lupar) ; Zanjong (of 
Rejang river, above Kanowit), Pit (of Upper Limbong and Tutau originally), 
Lepu Puhun (Baram Kenyahs), Kadayan (Orang Bukit, of Upper Balait and 
Tutau), Madang (Badang of Silat—a doubtful source), Ake (Long Ake, of Baram 
river), Long Pata (of Baram river), Bzsaya.—S. H. Ray, MS. vocabularies. 

Sulu.—Haynes, ‘‘ English, Sulu, and Malay Vocabulary,” /. 2. 4. S., Straits 
Branch, No. 16, pp. 324-384, and No. 18, pp. 193-239. 

Dusun (of Kimanis).—Luering, ‘‘ Vocabulary of the Dusun Language of 
Kimanis,” 7. R. A.S., Straits Branch, No. 30, pp. 6-29. 


Dutch Borneo Dialects. 


Sampit, Katingan.—Tiedtke, Woordenlijst der Sampitsche en Katingansche 
Taal (1872). 

Biaju Dayak, Lawangan, Manyan (Maanjan), Siang, Tidung, Solok.—Den 
Hamer, Proeve cener Vergelijkende Woordenlijst van Zes in de Z.0. Afd. v. 
Borneo voorkomende Taaltakken. 

Tidung.—Aernout, Len Woordenlistje der Tidoengsche Taal. 

Neaju Dayak,—Uardeland, Davacksch-Deutsches Worterbuch, 1859. 
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Other Malayan Languages. 


Selung.—Anderson, The Selungs of the Mergui Archipelago (1890), pp. 
39-47. 

Achinese.—Van Langen, Woordenboek der Atjehsche Taal, 1889. 

Billiton Malay.—Vorderman, Bijdrage tot der Kennis van het Billiton 
Maleisch (1891), Tijd. Ind. Taal, xxxiv. pp. 376-389. 

For Batak, Minangkabau Malay, Lampong, Sundanese, Javanese, Kawz, 
Madurese, Balinese, Bugis, Mangkasar (Macassar), Bisaya, Tagal, Malagasy, 
etc., various published authorities have been followed, including, besides 
vocabularies (or dictionaries) of some of these languages, Kern’s De /iajitaal 
vergeleken met hare verwanten in Indonesté en Polynesze (1886), and the same 
author’s Over de Verhouding van het Mafoorsch tot de Maleisch-Polynesische 
Talen (1884), and Brandes’ Bzdrage tot de Vergelijkende Klankleer dex 
Westersche Afdeeling van de Maleisch-Polynesische Taalfamilie (1884). 

The Malay words added for etymological comparison have been checked for 
the most part with Klinkert’s View Maleisch-Nederlandsch Woordenboek (1893), 
but the English spelling usual in the Straits Settlements has been adhered to. 

In general an attempt has been made to render the spelling of words from all 
these authorities uniform with that adopted as the standard for the aboriginal 
dialects, but in some cases (especially in cases of doubt) the original spelling has 
been added (in brackets) as well. The native spelling of Jo and Khmer is put 
in square brackets, to draw attention to it, as it usually represents an older stage 
of the language than the modern pronunciation.! 

Owing, however, to the diverse nature of these sources, and the fact that the 
systems of orthography used by the several authors are often left unexplained, it 
has not been possible to secure absolute certainty or uniformity throughout, 
especially in the vowels. 

It need hardly be said that no attempt has been made to illustrate fz//y the 
relationship which the aboriginal dialects of the Malay Peninsula bear to all 
these other languages. Apart from the fact that this would have necessitated a 
much deeper study of these various tongues than the time at the writer’s disposal 
permitted, considerations of space would have made it quite impossible to 
embody within the limits of the present work all the results of such an extended 
research. Where the Malay equivalent of a word in an aboriginal dialect of the 
Peninsula seemed to be asufficient explanation of it, no other has been added ; but 
this must not be taken to imply that in every such case the word is a loan-word 
from Malay. Ina very large number of instances, as mentioned elsewhere, there 
is a’strong probability that some other local Malayan language, now merged in 
the aboriginal dialects, is to be credited as the real source. Where the aboriginal 
word was a Malayan word not found in Malay, a small selection has been made 
from the cognate Malayan languages. Words connected with the Mon-Annam 
family have been somewhat more fully illustrated, but even here a selection had 
often to be made, It will be observed that in some cases where the Malayan 
and Mon-Annam families appear to have words in common, and it is doubtful to 
which of them the aboriginal word should be referred, both sources have been 
indicated. Nicobarese and Khasi, Munda and Andamanese have been drawn 
upon to a very small extent only. Altogether, it must be clearly understood that 
this part of the work has no pretensions to completeness, and does not claim to 
be an etymological dictionary of the aboriginal dialects of the Malay Peninsula. 


1 The cerebral letters are distinguished by a dot under them; 4 in Mon) is a 
sort of nasalized 0. 
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. Abandon, to: ja (djé), Sém. D 123? 
. ABANDON, TO: pela (péla), Sas. 

verb. [? Cf. Sedang, Jarai loi, ‘‘to 
abandon”; but more probably Jon 
bdlah, ‘‘to let alone”; Ahmer leah 
[lah ; lah], ‘‘to quit.""] Cf. R 201? 

. ABANDON, TO: méninggal (moéningal), 
Sak. Ra. (Mal. méninggal]. 
Ability: A 187. 

. Able: kahun (e.g. k. gah, ‘‘able to 
fell trees’’), Bes. A. Z. To be able: 
hun; kahun, Bes. K. Lang. Can 
(vb.): kahun, Bes. K. Lang. Strong: 
hun, Bes. A. 7. Weak: hun ngot, 
Bes. A. I. N 66. 

ABLE: C.20; C 48. 

4A. Abortion (?); miscarriage (?) (AZa/. 

tégugoran): bihak®, /eZaz. : 

5. Above: pe, Sem. Stev.; kepeng, 

Sem. Craw. Hist., Sem. Klapr., Sem. 

Ked. New.; (keseng) Sem. Craw. 
Gram. ; kaping, Sem. Stev.; M 199 ; 

W 30. Above, on top (Mal. di- 

atas): ha’-képeng (ha’ kping), Sem. 

Pa. Max.; A178. Top; that which 

is at the top (Mal. yang di-atas) : atoh 

képeng (atuh kping), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 

A6. Formerly ; first (4Za/. dahulu) : 

di-kaping, Sem. Buk. Max. Up- 
country (JZaZ, ulu): képing (kping), 

Sem. Buk. Max.; M 199; W 30. 

[Alak pong; Mahon niing pion; 


Bahnar kopong, ‘‘above’’; <Alak 
piing; Halang trong peng, ‘‘up- 
stream.’ ] 


. ABOVE; towards the top of (Jal. 
ka-atas) : ka-kent6k (07 ba-kentok ?). 
Sem. Jarum; ka-kenték (or ba- 
kentok ?), Sem. Plus; A 178; 
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176. Above; on top; upwards (Jal. 
atas, di-atas, ka-atas) : hatoh (hatuh), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; W 109. Towards 
(Mai. pada dia): ha'toh (ha’tuh), 
Sem. Pa. Max. ‘To precede; to go 
before (JZa/. dahulukan, pérgi dahulu): 
chéna hatoh (chna hatuh), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; B146. Headwaters of river ; 
upstream (JZa/. ulu sungai): ha’toh 
(ha’tuh), Sem. Pa. Max, ‘To ascend ; 
to go upstream (dJZa/. mudik): ya- 
tog, (e.g. tog ba-kétdk, ‘‘to go up” 
(forwards ?)), Pang. U. Aring; tag 
(or tugg), Sem. Kedah; td’, Pang. U. 
Aring ; buati, Pang. Belimd.; békétok 
or béként6k, Pang. U. Aring; tog 
(térg), Lebir, Kerbat. Across: kéntii 
(kn-tii), Saé. U. Kam. Inland; up- 
country: ta’, Sen. Cl.; méta, Sak. 
Martin; mata’ (matakh), Darat, 
Jelat. Upstreamwards (JZa/. ka-ulu) : 
ma’ ta’, e.g. €ng hot chip ma’ ta’, ‘‘I 
am going upstream,’’ Sez. C/.; mata’ 
(matah), Darat. To go upstream 
(Maz. mudik ka-hulu): galah mata’ 
(galakh matakh), Sevaw; U 26A; A 
176. To rise: tété (té-td), Sak. 
Kerb, ‘‘ How far have you been up 
river ?’’ hé chip ma’ ta’ séng-kat lor, 
Sen. Clif. [2 Cf. Mon lati, ‘‘ above,” 


COVED pr UPON, es Upperaa sea 
unte, ‘‘above”; cf. Baknar ti, toti, 
‘“above,’’ ‘‘up there’’’] 


. ABOVE: kéngkmér (kngkmér), Sa. 


U. Kam. On; on the top of: ké- 
mil, Sak. Blanj. Cif. Above: kemil, 
Krau Em. Top of a waterfall : kemil 
jerep®, Serau [or Temnzdz ?]. 


. ABOVE, ON (JZa/, atas) : (a) si-i, Sen. 


Clif. Above (Jal. di-atas): kén-sf-i, 
Sen. Clif From above; from the 
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Io. 


It. 


I2, 


13. 


I4. 


top (Mal. d&i atas): kén-sti, Sev. 
Clif.; A177. Above; to the top; 
on to (Afai. ka-atas): ma’ sfi-i, Sen. 
Clif, ; masrik®, Jecaz; masrinta (?), 
Darat; A 176. 

(2) Cloud: sui, Sah. Blanj. Clif; si-i, 
Sak, Blanj. Ci. Heavens; sii, sty, 
Sak. U. Kam. Sky: sui, Sak. Blanz. 
Sw.; sii, sty, Sak. U. Kam.; sui’? 
(snik), Sak. Chen.; suit, Sak. U. Bert. 
Clouds : chuieh? (tsiouez), Sak. Kerb. 
ABOVE: balong, Pang. Songs; bal- 
ingté, Zemdbz ; malbalik®, Sera ; 
bale&ng (baleg’n), Sem &. 
Ken. ; kulok, Bes. A. 7. Ontop: 
gua-long, Sak. Guai. Up aloft: 
kulong, Bes. Songs. Upwards: ku- 
long, Bes. K. Lang.; A178. Handle 
or hilt (dZa/. ulu): télong, Pang. 
U. Aring; Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal, 
Up-country (Mai. ulu): lun, Sem, 
Pa. Max.; cf. 5198? Togoupstream 
(Mal. mudik): té-lor, U. Cher; té- 
lol U.P Lem; ch Aw ass Pele Cf. 
Khmer \6k, ‘‘to raise”; long, ‘‘to 
ascend"; 16, ‘‘upon"; Stzeng Iii, 
alii, ‘‘above”; lik, ‘‘to raise”; 
Chong paling, ‘‘above”; Boloven 
ling; Mahon niing, ‘‘ upstream” ; 
Ciroy ks 2: | 

ABOVE: atas, Ben. New. Biot 
atas]; F 29; N25; S 198. 
Abscess: tes; téh, Bes. Sep. ; tés 
or teh, Bes. K. £. Boil: tés ; téh, 
Bes, Sep. [2 Cf. Mon p’tah [ptuih], 
‘«pus,”’ ‘purulent matter ’’ 
protiet, ‘‘ abscess.’’] 
ABSCESS ; boil ; pustule ; ulcer (Mal. 
bisul): téka‘ (tka‘), Sem. Pa. Max; 
téko’ (tku’ and tku'), Sem. Buk, 
Max. Boil: ték& (tek-kor), Sem, 
Stev. ; (AZal. bisul), dék& (dé-kor), 
Sak. Blanj. Cliff; (Mal. barah tite’), 
téko’ ‘Am (tku’ ‘m), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
B 385; téka‘ bo’ (tka‘ bu’), Sem. 
Pa, Max.; B 386; (Mal. barah 
kélalawar), téko’ kélawar (tku’ klauar), 
Sem. Buk, Max.; téka‘ lida‘ (tka‘ 
lid'), Sem. Pa. Max.; cf. A 141? 
(AJZal, barah siib?), téko’ sib (tku’ 
sib), Sem. Buk. Max; téka‘ kut 
(tka‘ kut), Sem. Pa. Max. Abscess 
of the teeth: tka’ lémuing (tika’ 
Imuing), Sem. Pa. Max.; T 170; 
cf. B 143 [? cf. Bahknar kbk6t, ‘‘ pus- 
tule ’’]. 


ABSCESS ; ulcer (AZa/. puru): cho-ik 
(tcho-2%), Sdm.; cho-i (tchoi), Sak. 
Kerb, [2 cf. I 45). 

ABSCESS; ulcer: chil (chél), Sak. 
Kerb, 


; Steng 


15. 


16. 


Ty. 


18. 


19. 


22. 


et 


24. 


25. 


. Accuse, to: 


ABSCESS; barah, Sém.; bara, Sak. 
Ra. Leprosy: barak, Jak. Ba. Pa. 
[4Zal. barah]. 

ABSCESS; ulcer: puru, /e/az; pura 
(pourou), Sak Ra. Ulcer (Mal. 
puru): térok, Bes. K. L. [AZal. puru]. 
Absent: N 69. 

Abundant: F 290. 

Abuse, to (JZa/. mémaki) : ya-long 
nyal (doubtful), Pang. U. Aring; 
(AZal, bérmaki), elal? (el-arl), Sak. 
Plus Clif: Angry (Mail. marah): 
yoyal or ’yal, Pang. U. Aring; jal 
(jel), Kena. 7. Angry; swift: wal 
(ul), Sem. “Pa. Max. To: be ail- 
humoured : wal? (ul), Sem. Pa. 
Max. To insult: nélhal (nél-hal), 
Sém. To oppose, to fight with (JZaZ. 
lawan): ya’ niyar (more correctly 
nyiyar ?) ov nyiyal, Pang. U. Aring. 
To quarrel: w&l (ul), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; wal-wal (u1?), Sem. Pa. 
Max. To fight: hul? (hool), Sez. 
Beg. To roar: menal (menarl), 
Temi. [? Cf. Bahnar hil, ‘‘ to 
get angry”; but cf. also Khmer 
damniel [taniel], ‘«blame,’”] 

ABUSE, TO (Jal. mémaki): ya- 
bérasek, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
[? dai, bérasak, ‘‘to press’]; A 
80554875, 130, 3a: 

Accept, to: C 48. 

Accompany, to: C 221; C 228. 
Accost, to: S 361. 

Accurate: S 483. 
cheyiig ? (tséyég), Sad. 
Kerb. [? cf. Cham yak, ‘‘ to accuse’’]. 


. ACCUSE, TO: tudoh (toudoh), Sézz. ; 


tudéh (touddh), 
tudoh]. 


Sak, Ra. (Mal. 


Accustomed : baban (e.g. b. méri, 
‘familiar with the forest” ?), Bes. 
7: ba & 

ACCUSTOMED: dasa’, Bes. Sep. ; 
biasa’, Sak. U. Kam. To re- 
member; to know: biasa’ (biasa’), 


Sem. Buk, Max. Unaccustomed to; 
unaware of: bia’ biasa’ (bia’ biasa’), 
Sem. Pa. Max., Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
F rer [AZal. biasa, ‘‘ accustomed ’’]. 
Ache: S 187. 

Acid (Jal. masam): préd, Pang. 
U. Aring. Dry: préd®, Serau [? cf. 
Khmer pray, ‘‘salted, salty ’’]. 


AcID; sour; a-sap, Sak. Blanj. 
Cliff, ; asam (assam), Sdm., Sak. 
fa. ; asam; masam, Sak. U. Kam. 
Salt: chahdm, Kenza. J/.; sémsam, 


Kena. f.; péngasép, Bed. Chiong. 
Tamarind? (spec. J/a/, asam kum- 
bang): sem? (sim), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 


26. 


27, 


28. 


29. 


30. 


2 


32; 


Boe 


34 


35: 
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S1I 


(sum), Sem. Pa. Max. [M/ai, asam ; 
kasam ; masam]. 

ACID: S$ 349, 350. 

Acquainted: K 61. 

Across: A 6. 

Across; athwart: kélindeng (klin- 
ding), Sem, Buk. Max. Across; 
athwart; breadth: hélinteng (hiln- 
ting?), Sem. Pa. Max. (Mal. lin- 
tang]. 

Act, to: D 135. 

Adam’s apple (in the throat): N 23; 
N 26; N 28. 

Add, to (7%. ‘‘ajouter”; Jal. 
tambah): taboh, Sdm.; tabuh (ta- 
bouh), Sak Kerb. ; tamah (tam&h), 
Sak. Ra.; tama’, Sak. U. Kam. 
More ; still : amtabuk (hamptabouk), 
Sak. Kerb. [Cf. dal. tambah ; but 
cf. also Boloven, Niahin buok ; Alak 
buk; Zave buk, ‘‘to accumu- 
late.’ 

Addled (JZa/. témbélang): méndul 
(mndul), Sem. Buk. Max. [Mal. 
mandul, ‘‘sterile’’]. 

Adjoining: J 9. 

Adjutant-bird (1Za/. burong babi), 
Leptoptilus javanicus; titul (tutil), 
Sem, Pa. Max. 

ADJUTANT- BIRD: ranjau ; 
ranjau, Bes. K. L.; B 216. 
Adolescent: Y 41. 
Adultery (4Za/. madu, ‘‘after mar- 
riage’’): truk, Sex. Clif, ; C 242. 
Advice; counsel: buguru(bougourou) 
Sém., Sak. Ra. ; bugord (ougord), 
Sak. Kerb. [Mal. bérguru, ‘‘to 
have a teacher ”’]. 

Adze (d/a/. béliong): gak (ghék), 
Som. ; kek®, Tembi; jek®, Temdz, 


chim 


Servau, Jelat, Sak. Em.; jék®, 
Darat; jék, Tem. Cl., Sen. Cl. ; 
jek, Sak. Plus Clif, Lan. VU. 


Lang. ; jak (djek), Sak. Keré. ; jien 
(djien), Sak. Ra, Axe (A7Za/. kapak): 
jak (diék), Sak, Kerb.; noh gak 
(ndh ghék), Sém.; gap, Sak. fa. 
Chopper (Jad, parang), hég (haig), 


Sem. Stev. [? Cp. Cham jiong, 
“hoe,” chang, ‘axe; Bahnar. 
fiik (nhik); /araz Gchong; Swué 


kachok, ‘‘hoe’’; KAmer chhék, ‘‘ to 
cut in pieces”’; and perhaps Bahnar 
hak, ‘‘to split, to tear” ; Stzeng hek, 
f4o tear) ji, 9 to *eut <(e.Z. 
brushwood) ” ; Amer chik [jik], ‘‘ to 
hollow out.’’] 

Avze (Mal. béliong) : 
Kedah. 

ApzE: tatok (?), Be. kK. L. P= 


A 34]. 


dabob, Sez. 


36. 
37: 


38. 


39: 


40. 


43: 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


AvzE (dZfal, béliong), chai, Sem. 
Plus [? =A 33). 

ADZE: biong, Bes. K. Lang. [Mail. - 
béliong]. 

ADZE: puting, Pant. Kap. Joh. 
Large axe: puting, Pant. Kap. Log. ; 
pemtting, Pant. Kap. Her. Axe: 
puting pénuyar (puting p’nuyar), 
Pant. Kap. Mad.; puting péninag 
(puting p’ningar), Pant. Kap. Lem. ; 
ptiting bépéninga, Jak. Mad. (Pant. 
Kap.). Small axe: puting péninga 
(ptiting peninga), Pant. Kap. Her. ; 
(puting pininga), Pant. Kap. Log. 
[AZal, puting, ‘‘ pointed end,” for in- 
sertion into anything]. 

ADZE: B 303; P 127. 
ADZE-HANDLE (Jal. pérdah) : per- 
amhat, Pant. Kap. Log.; pérmat, 
Jak. Mad. (Pant. Kap.) ; B 303. 
ADZE, shaped like an: patul-patul, 
Bes. Songs. [ef. Mal. patil; Jav. 
pétel, a kind of adze]. 

Affection: L 146-149. 


. Affectionate: mésél, /ak. AZad. 


Afraid; F 48-51. 


. AFRAID; to run away ; to stray; to 


lose: libun, Pant. Kap. Joh. To 
run: bélibun (b’libun), Pant. Kap. 
Joh. To hide: libun béhawal, Panz. 
Kap. Joh. [? cf. Cham lamong, 
‘frightened ” ]. 

After (in place or time): chénih, 
Bes. Sep. ; chini, chinih, Bes. A. 7. 
Future; futurity (dZa/. akhirat) : 
chinih, Bes. Sep. A. L, [? cf. Central 


Nicobar enyah, ‘‘after,” ‘‘after- 
wards ”’]. 

AFTER: pintal, Kena. /.; B 5; 
F 126. 


Afterbirth: N 42; P ret. 
Afternoon: rads? (ra-erse), Gers. 
Braise oy ND. ney ee IDE a one oD eres 
D 39. 

Afterwards: tékoh (tkuh), Sez. 
Buk. Max.; kat ték&h (kt tkh); 
k&tékah (ktkh), Sem. Pa. Max. Be- 
hind (Maz. kémdian): tékoh (or 
tékahbh), ex. chan tékoh (JZa/, jalan 
kémdian), ‘‘to follow after’’ (I am 
not sure of the form ‘‘chan’’), Sem. 
Kedah. Next or subsequently (AZa/. 
kémdian): tékoh, Pang. U. Aring, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. Future 
(Mal. yang kémdian): ba-tékoh, 
Sem. Plus; G42; R 60 [?cf. Stieng 


k6i, akGi, ‘‘ behind,”’ ‘‘after,’’ ‘‘ after- 
wards”’; and cf. B 4]. 
AFTERWARDS ; now: débingkai 


(d’binkai), Pant. Kap. Joh. 
AFTERWARDS: B4; B6. 
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48. Again: pula, Seraw [Mal. pula]; 


A7zt; M 170-172. 
Against: A 178. 


49. Age; lifetime: ‘umor (‘mur), Sem. 


Buk. Max.; (oumour) Sak, Ra. 
What is your age? : marok umor ha’ 
(hak), Zeméz. What is his age?: 
brapa tahut® li umar (umar®), JeZaz ; 
Y 23 [Wal. Ar. ‘umor]; A 57; L 
D300 Ly LEZ Wi LE: 


50. Agila wood (JZa/. gaharu), Aguz- 


i. 


Be. 


53+ 


54: 


55: 


56. 


57- 


laria malaccensts: klim, Sem. Pa. 
Max. [Cf. Khmer khlem (short e) 
[khlim] ; Szzeng klin ; Bahnar alieng, 
“heart of wood.” | 

AGILA woop: tébal, Pang. U. 
Aring; tabak, Pant. Gah. Mant. ; 
‘long tabak, Ges. Sep.; T 207. 
[Walay Taboo language tabak, ‘‘agila 
wood,” /. R. A. S., S.B., No. 18, 
Pp. 359.] 

AGILA WooD: gahayuw’ (khaiu’), Sez. 
Buk. Max.; ga-lu', Sen. Clif. [Mal. 
gaharu]. 

Agree, to: P 217. 

Aim, to: nuju ?(noudyes), Mantzr. 
Cast.; tuju, Sak. U. Kam. To 
procreate: mé&nuju (m’nuju), Jaz. 
Ba. Pa. Sending (Jal. pénuju): 
tuju ory tuju’, a small slip or sliver 
of bamboo which is ‘‘sent” to go 
and injure or kill an enemy, Sev. 
Kedah [Mai. tuju, ‘‘to aim’’]. 

Air: hawa (haoua), Sak. Ra, 
Breath: hawa’, Bes. Sep. (Mal. Ar. 
hawa]; B 256; B 389; S 479; W 
tog; W111; W 113. 

Alight, to; to perch (AZa/. hinggap): 
kénab (knb), Sem. Pa. Max. [P=C 
48]. 

ALIGHT, TO; to perch: C 52. 
Alike: 5 138. 

Alive: (a) agos, Sem. Per.; gos 
(gose), Sem. Ken.; gos, Kerbat,; 
gas, Pang. U. Aring; gosh, Lebir, 
Sak, Plus Clif., Sak. Br. Low, 
Sak. Croix; gosh (géch), Sak. 
Kerb.;  goish, Zemdt; gémos 
(gumos), Sem. U. Sel.; gémas or gas, 
Sem. Plus; pungas, Kena. f. Age: 
gosh (goch), Sak. Kerb. Life: 
gamas, Sem. Jur. And., Sem. Jur. 
New., Sem. Jur. Rob.; pengambus, 
Ben. New. To live: gas, Sem. K. 
Ken.; gamas, Sem, Beg. ; gamas, 
Ben. New. To cherish; to take care 
of (JZa/. pléhera) : ya-pi-gos (gr. pi- 
goss), Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam ; 
ya’-pigoz (gr. pi-gozz), Pang. Gal. 
{Some of these forms are derivate, 
being formed from ‘‘gos”’ by means of 


VOCABULARY OF 


62, 


64. 


58. 


59: 


60. 


61. 


63. 


the infix -ém- and the causal prefix 
pi-.] [Schmidt suggests Khmer aidus 
[ayas], ‘‘ age,” ‘‘life,’’ ‘‘ existence’’; 
sed quere as to this being an Indian 
loan word? Qucere as to possibility 
of identification with next group ; for 
interchange of g- and r- cf. B 
201. | 

(4) Alive: rés, Sak. Blanj. Chif., 
Buk. U. Lang.; ris, Bes. Sep., Seri- 
ing, vis, Bes. Her., Bes. Matac.; 
aris, Bes. A. I.; térf, Bes. Malac; 
mari (?); Rasa. Te protect: pri, 
Bes. Sep. A. I. [Bahnar erih; Stieng 
reh (short close e) ; Khmer rds [ras], 
‘*to live,’’ ‘‘alive.’’] 

ALIVE: chu-i; chfi-i, Sex. Cif. ; 
sti, say, Sak. U. Kam.; esui, Tar. 
U. Lang. ; hisui; siiwi; suwi, Daraz; 
isui; sui, Seraz; isol, Sak. Sung. 
To seek a livelihood: ke hisui, Serax 
[? cf. don kyaing [gyuing], ‘‘liv- 
ing’’]. 

ALIVE: hidop, Mantr. Malac., Jak. 
Malac.; D 142. To rear: hidop, 
Mantr, Matac. (Mal. hidup]; B 91 ; 
B 388-389; W 112. 

All (dZa/. sémua): nengkém (7. 
nengkabm oy neng-kabm), Sem. Plus ; 
néng? (naing), Mant. Stev. Whole 
(dZal. sémua): nom-kom, Pang. 
Sam [cf. M 46?]. 

ALL ; altogether : bobélo’ ?, yobélo’ 2 
(isblu’?), Sem. Buk. Max.; nalo’ 
(nalu’, nlauk), Sem. Pa. Max, [?= 
M 4o]. 

ALL; together?: kénul (kGnoul), Sdvz. 
It is enough (dal, sudah chukup) : 
hoi kénul (hdéi-k6noul), Sézz. 

ALL: dikdik, Saz. J. Low; di-diit, 
Sak, U. Kam.; doyt (often pr. diyt) ; 
nadoyt (often pr. nadiyt), Bes. Sep, 
A.J. Done; has; finished (J/ai. 
sudah) : dit, Sen. Cif ; dit®, Jelaz. 
Empty: sma dik”, Seraw; A64. To 
finish: yadz¢, Sa Ra. Finished 
(4Zal. habis): bi-dikn, Sen. Clif- ; 
déyt ; nadoyt, Bes. Seg. A.7. Done 
for: doyt, Bes. Songs, No more : dit, 
Sak. Ra.; F 122. [? Cf. Bahnar 
di, ““Simished aa tall ‘entirely ” ; 
dik, ‘‘only” ; Cham di, “only” ; 


Stieng di, ‘‘ one,”’ ‘‘only ”; dech, a 
particle indicating the past, the 
completion of an action. But cf. 
also Bahnar t&et (tdet), ‘‘end,” 


‘‘finished,” ‘‘dead"” [? cf. D 48]; 
Mon toe [tuai], particle of comple- 
tion; Xa ted, ‘‘all.’’] 

ALL: séma (séma), Sa& Ra. ; 


samohon, Mantr. Malac. All toa 


ABORIGINAL DIALECTS 


gether: sémuha (sémouha ; sémou- 
ha), Sak. Ra, (Mai. samual. 
ALL: A 79; F 117; M 42; W 102- 


103. : 
65. Allow, to (d/a/. biar): pra’, Sen. 
Chiff. : 
66. ALLow, TO: biar, Sak, U. Kam. 
[4aZ. biar]. 


Alluvial deposit: W 30. 
67. Almost: mah (mah), Sem, Buk. 
Max., Sem. Pa. Max. 


68. Alone (A/a/. sa’orang): lurnom 
(lour-nom), Sz. Ra. 

69. ALONE: génar, Bes. A. J. 

79. ALONE: deri (déri), Sak. Kero. 


[44a7. diri, ‘‘self,"’ as in sa’orang 
diri, ‘‘alone by oneself”’]; E 3; 
O 27; O 34. 

Already: F 123. 

71. Also: kl6, Bes. Sep. Again; and 
then; too: kl6, Bes. Songs. Again: 
kia’, Bes. Songs; lii', 10’, eg. ‘he is 
well again,” ya bor li’, Sa&. U. Bert. 
[?=M 172]. 

ALSO: M 172; T 85. 
Alternately: I 29; T 257. 
Altogether: A 61. 


72. Always; for ever: jémah, Bes. 
Songs [? cf. D 36]. 
73. ALWAYS: ila-la; ilali, Sem. K. 


Ken.; salalu’ (salaluk), Serax; sélalu 
(sdlalou), Sém; sélalu (slalu), Sek. 
U. Kam.; sélalé (sdlalo), Sak. Ra. 
Immediately ov forthwith: sélalu 
(slalu); ex. kébok birang pedbéd 
slalu, ‘‘ pack up(?) the . . . (?) fruit 


forthwith,” Pang. Telang [ Mal. 
sélalu]=P 39; M 42. 
74. Ambaloh (tree), (also known as 


balau, émbalau) : iyoh ambaloh (aiuh | 


ambaluh), Sem. Buk. Max. (Mal. 
émbalau]. 

75. Among: ‘ngiing, Sak. U. Kam, 

76. Amusement ; enjoyment; festivities : 
hése’ (hsi'), Sem. Pa. Max. [? cf. 
F 56]. 

Ancestor: G 86. 
Ancient: O 14-15. 

77. And; with: ki-kui (ki-koui), Sd. 
[?=A 178]. 

78. AND; with: ayét, Sak. Kerb. 

79. AND; with: sama (sama), Sak, Fa. 
To assemble; to bring together : 
sama (sama), Sak. Kerb. All: chip 
sama (tchip-sam&), Sak. Kerb, [means 
‘to go with”]. Together; all: 
chip sama (tchip sama), Sém.; G 42. 
Equal: sAma (sma), Sem. Buk. Max. 
With: sama, Sak, Ra.; sama, Ben. 
New. To take shape (?): s&ma’ 
(sma’), Sem. Pa. Max. [Ma/. sama]. 


VOL. IT 


|; 90. 


| Qt. 
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80. Anger: (a) chinching, Sem. Beg.; 
cheng or macheng, Sem. Jarum; 
kachi, Bes, Sep. dA. 7. Rage; to be 
angry; to rail at; to abuse: kachih, 
Bes, Sep. A. I. 

(4) Angry : tékéf (tékén), Jak. Mad.; 
tékeng (t’keng), Jak. Lem., Jak. Ba. 
Pa.; téken (teken), Jak. Sim. 

[Khmer kheng [khing], ‘‘anger,’’ 
“angry "’]. 

ANGER; angry: kilé (kilé), Sa. 
Ra. 

ANGRY ; wroth (47a7, marah): get - 
had, Sem. Plus. Burning embers: 
gehad (géhard), Sa&. Ra. [Probably 
there is here a confusion between the 
Malay equivalents, marah, ‘‘ angry,” 
and bara, ‘‘embers.”’] 

. ANGRY: hi-ro’, Sex. Cliff 

. ANGRY: bilads, Sak. U. Kam. 

. ANGRY : seth (sé-ch), Bes. Her. 

. ANGRY: ngéridn, Serting; ngérin, 
Bedu. Ti, Bad: ngérin, Kena. //. 
[47a/. ngéran, ngéren, ‘‘ angry." 

. ANGER; angry: ha-marah, Sém. ; 
mara, Sak. Kerb.; marah (maghah), 
Barok. To be angry: inmanaia; in- 
manaia, Sem. K. Ken. To abuse: 
menaia, Sem. K, Ken. Cruel: mahra, 
Sak, Kerb, Bad: maras (mara3s), 
Kena. 1, [Mal. marah, ‘‘angry”; 
? cf. Murut Padass, Murut Trusan 
maraht, ‘‘bad'’; but this is prob- 
ably a distinct word, connected with 
B 8 (4).] 

Angina pectoris: H 64. 

Angle: B 175; C 244-245. 

ANGLE, TO: mépas, Jak. Mad. ; 

T 107. 

Angry: A 17; A 80-87; G 42; 

S 189. 

Animal: jo-én, Kena. IJ. 


81. 


82. 


88. 


89. 


ANIMAL: pa'la', Serting. Beast: 
pa-loh, Bera. 
ANIMAL: (a2) méchang, Kena. J. ; 


(2) ménéténg, Barok; binatak, Sak, 
U. Kam; na'tdk (na’-térk), Saé. 
Blanj. Clif, ; ‘natang, Bed. Chiong;, 
néténg, Bedu. //.; néteng, Bes. Her., 
Blan. Rem., Bedu. J.;, neteng, 
Mantr. Cast. Beast: mé€néteng, 
Ment. Her, J/.; neténg, Mantr. 
Malac,; netain? or neta? (netain), 
Mant. Bor. Wild beast: bénatan 
(bénatan), Sk. Ra. Insect (any little 
animal): ménatak (mo6natak), Sas. 
Fa.; ménatan (monatan), Sak. Kerb. 
Elephant: binatang gédang, Pant. 
Gah. Mant. [= ‘‘ big beast’’]. Snake: 
binatang panjang, Pant. Gah. Mant. 
[=‘‘long beast’’]; [4Za/. binatang, 


oy SV, 
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92. 


93- 
94 


95: 


96. 


97- 


98. 


99. 


100, 


rooA. ANSWER, TO: 


IoI, 


ro2. 


103. 


‘‘animal’’]; B r10; B 118-120; 


F 218. 


Anjang (name, a proper): Anjang 
(Andjang), Sak. Kor. Gb, [This is 
Malay, and is probably a corruption 
of panjang, ‘‘long,” ze. ‘‘tall” 
L 58. ] 

Ankle: (?) jogo’ chan, Sem. Jarum, 
Sem. Plus; F 220. 

ANKLE: bik lalih, Bes. Sep. A. 1, 
[4@aZ, buku lali]; K 40; W 147. 
Anklebone: F 220. 
Anklet: A 139. 
Another : O 28, O 60-62. 
ANOTHER: asik, Sak. U. Kam. 
Divers; sundry: sieng-mayeng, Bes. 
Songs. Other, another, z.e. different : 
aseng, Bes. Sep. Difference: aseng 
(asing), Sem, Buk, Max.[MJa/.asing]. 
Answer, to: kluad (gr. kluadd), ex. 
0’ kluad kenl6k babér (expld. = Wad. 
jawab(bunyi-nya ) yang bharunikah. 
“he answers that he is newly 
married”), Sem. Kedah, To answer; 
repartee: m&kahat (mkaht), Sem. 
Buk. Max. Yo be ill-humoured : 
makahat (mkaht), Sem. Buk. Max. 
ANSWER, TO (dZa/. balas): ya-pér- 
béd (gr. porr-bédd), Pang. U. Aring. 
ANSWER : blahlig (blah-leg), Sd. 
[? 4a/. balik, with infix -él-]. 
ANSWER: jawab (djaou4b), Saé. 
Kerb., Sak. Ra, Toanswer : bijawab, 
Sak. U. Kam. [Mal, Ar. jawab]. 
ANSWER, TO: jahut, Wantr. Malac. 
[Jal sahut]. 


banta, Sem, KK, 
Ken. (Mal. bantab], 

Ant: kesub, Sem. Jur. And., Sem. 
Jur. New., Sem. Jur. Rob. ; kaso’ 
(kasu’), Sem. Pa, Max.; P 207. 
Black ant (J/a/. sémut hitam): késo’ 
biltong (ksu’ biltung), Sem. Pa, 
Max,.; B 233. Ant (Mal. sémut 
gatal): késo’ hak&t (ksu’ hakt), 


Sem, Pa. Max.; S 50 (Mal. s. 
gila); késo’ ngiau (ksu’ ngilid), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; D 160 (Mal. 
karéngga); kasa’ tawan (kasa’ 


tauan), Sem. Pa, Max. [? cf. Central 
Nicobar kahoa, ‘‘ large red ant’’). 
ANT: pé-tom, U. Zem., U. Cher.; 
(Méai. sémut api): kasa’ pétum 
(kasa’ ptum), Sem, Pa. Afax.; A 
tor; (Jéal. kélengkiak): katop, 
Mantr, Malac. 

ANT: hiab (hieb), Sém.; hiab, Sak. 
Kor, Gb; hieb, Sak. Br. Low; 
(niéb) Sak. Croix [no doubt a mis- 
print for zed}. 


x04. ANT: les, Sem, Craw. Hist., Sem. 


\ 


10s, 


106, 


107. 


108. 


I09g. 


Klapr., Sem. Ked. And., Sem. 
Ked, New., Sem. Ked. Rob.; \es 
(lis), Sem. Buk, Max. ; les, e.g. lés 
pas= Jal. sémut api, or ‘‘fire’’-ant, 
lés kétam=J/a/, sémut lada, or 
‘‘pepper’’-ant, Sem. Plus; les, e.g. 
lés bas=sémut api, or ‘‘fire’'-ant, lés 
jabé=sémut lada, or ‘‘pepper'’-ant, 
Sem. Kedah; \és, Pang. U. Aring; 
Pang. Sam; (lés), Kerbat; 1éz, 
Pang. Gal.; lass, Sem. U. Sel. ; 
las, Sak, U. Kam.; las, Sem. Per., 
Sem. K. Ken.; Sak. Blanj. Sw., 
Serau, Jelai; las, laas, Sak, Em. ; 
lesh, Ledir,; laish, Sen. Clef; laish, 
Sen. Cl.; (beisch) Sak. Kerb. [no 
doubt a misprint for /ezsch, but see 
supra|. Large ant: laas, Tan. U. 
Lang. White ant: lash, Sek. Ra. 
[given with meaning ‘‘to hold” 
(denzr), but should probably be op- 
posite to the next entry, viz, ‘‘ ter- 
mites'’], Black ant (A/a/. sémut 
hitam): les béltek (lis bltik), Sev. 
Buk. Max.; B 233. Ant (Jal. s. 
gatal), les sian (lis sian), Sem. Buk. 
Max. ; (Mal. s. gila), les ngau (lis 
ngu), Sem. Buk. Max.; D 160; 


(Afal, karéngga), les suich (lis 
suich), Sem. Buk. Max.; (Mal. 


sémut api), les pétum (lis ptum), 
Sem, Buk, Max,.; A 102 [Kon Tu 
ley Santi). 

ANT: poss, Sak Sel. Da.; pos, 
Ben, New., Bes, Her.; pas; poys, 
Bes. Sep. A. J, Ant (Mal. kar- 
éngga): poys kingga’, Bes. Sep. 
‘‘Wax"' ant: poys lilin, Bes, Sep, ; 
W 51. Ant (species various) ; poys 
ma-et, Bes, Sef.; A 106; poys podoi, 
Bes. Sep.; poys podoi kiak, Bes. 
Sep.; poys podoi kintég, Bes. Sep. ; 


poys podoi ta’akng, Bes. Sep. 
‘‘Fire’’-ant: poys fish, Bes. Sep. ; 
poys Utis, es, Sep.; F x24, 
‘““White’’ ant: poys anai, Bes, 
Sep.; A Ir. 


ANT: mérét, Jak. Mad., Jak. Semb.; 
méret (m’ret), /a&, Ba. Pa.; (m'set) 
Jak. Lem. Small ant: brit (braet), 
Tan, U. Lang. 

ANT: bét, Zemdi; phak (p'hak), 
Kena. 1, [cf. A 105 or 106?], 
ANT: sémut (semut), Ben. New. ; 
(s6mout), Sak, Ra.; sémut, Mantr. 
Matac., Jak. Malac.; {Mal. sémut, 
‘ant’? ], 


ANT: S 30. 
ANT, LARGE (J/a/, sémut téméng- 
gong): bélinang, Jak. Malac., 


Mantr. Malac. 
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eee 


r1o, 


Iii. 


II2, 


BES, 


T14. 
Tas 


116, 


117. 


118. 


rg. 


120, 


ANT, WHITE (Jad, anai-anai) : 
awun (aiin), Sem Buk. Max.; 
‘run, Jak. Malac,; garui (ga-roui), 
Sém.; garui (garoui), Sak. Kerd. 
[this last is given with meaning ‘‘ to 
hold” (¢enxzr), but should be oppo- 
site the next entry, viz. ‘‘termites’’]; 
groit®, Jelat. Ant (spec. Jal. 
kélengkiak) : méraung, Jak. Walac. 
[Won grun; Centr. Nicobar dadin 
(gr. d&din ?), ‘‘ white ant.’’] 

ANT, WHITE: anai-anai, Mantr. 
Malac.; inau, Serau [Mal. anai- 
anai]; B 143. 

ANT, WINGED? (Vai, kalakatau) : 
kikas (kiks), Sem. Buk. Max. [a 
Malay word ?}. 

Ant-eater: pangolin (Jal. téng- 
giling), Janis javanica; méanteh 
(mntih), Sem. Buk. Max. ;(mantay), 
Sem. Stev,; mantoih (mntuih), Sez. 
Pa. Max.; mantdi, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal.; mantdi or mantép, 
Sem. Kedah, Sem. Plus; mantdi 
(mandoi), Sem. K. Ken. ; man, 
Pang. U, Aring, 

ANT-EATER : konda’, Bes. A. /. 
ANT-EATER: téngongong, Jak. 
Matac. {cf. Mal. ténggiling]. 
Ant-hill; mound: busut, Bes. , 
Lang. [Mal. busut]. 

Antidote (against ipoh poison): 
chuping (chooping); chupeng, Jez. 
Stev, 

Anus: kit, Sem. Buk. Max. ; kid 
(kid), Sem. Pa, Max.; dang? kit 
(dr? kit), Sem, Buk, Max. Bottom: 
kit, Sem. Pa. Max. Buttocks: kit 
Sem. Buk. Max.; két, Sak, U. Kam.; 
tit (doubtful), Pang. U. Aring. 
Anus: holkét®, hodlket® Serax ; 
M 199; senio&8ng kat. (seniog’n- 
kid), Sem, K. Ken.; H 107. 
Pudendum muliebre: kit, Sem. 
Plus; hayang kit or kit, Pang. 
U. Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang, Gal.; 
M 199. Bottom: hengkit (hingkit 
or hngikit), Sem. Buk. Max.; M 
199(?). Pudendum muliebre: kit- 
hanoi, U. Pat.; C 242, [Mon 
taket ; saing [suing] taket, ‘‘anus.”’ 
For the last word, if it is not con- 
nected with the rest, cf. Khmer 
konduoi [kaintuey], ‘‘ vagina,” 
“*yulva.’’] 

ANUS: péltu (pltu), Sem. Pa. Max. 
Buttocks: punchuk (puntschuk), U, 
Pat.; [? cp. Cham tak, ‘‘anus’’]; 
H 107. 

Anxious; bimbang (bimban), Sém. ; 
bimbang (é¢mban), Sak. Ra, ; bim- 


I2t. 


I22, 


123. 


124. 


125, 


126, 


¥27. 


128. 


129. 


bang-ati (dimban-ati), Sak. Kerb, 
[-Wal. bimbang hati]. 

Any more: M 172. 

Apart: B 145; O 62; S 104. 
APART; aside; different (Ja. 
asing): moi, Sak, Plus Clif.; M 
26. Enemy: bimdi, Sak. Kor. Gé. 
Other: moi; pimoi, Sém.; uba 
mamoi (o~b& mamoi), Sak. Kerd, ; 
A144. To translate: ko-ma-moi, 
Sak. Kerb.; cf. S 364? [Mon kmui, 
tmui [kmuai; tmuai]; Sahknar 
t6émoi, ‘‘ stranger ’’]. 
Ape: M 73. 

Api-api (tree spec.) : 
Sem. Pa, Max. 
Apoplexy: F 155. 
Apparently: bd, e.g. 
‘‘apparently near,” Bes. 
Appear, to: S 138. 
Apple (of throat): N 23; T 102. 
Approach, to: C 217-225; G42; 
T 86. 

APPROACH, TO (J/a/. bértému) : 
lémah or lémbah (gr. lémahh or 
lémbabh), Sem, Plus. To get 
(Wal, dapat): ya’ lémah or lembah, 
Sem. Plus. Tomeet (Jal, bértému): 
ya’ lim-bah (gr. lim-bahh), Sea. 
Plus. 
Approve, 
T 240. 
Arched: R 160. 

Areca nut: bliik, Sak, U. Kam., 
Sak. U, Bert.; blOk®, blUk®, blOk2, 
Tembi; blek®, Darat; bl6k®, Serax, 
Jelai, [? Cf. Stieng mlu; Khmer 
mélai [mliw]; Halang lamlu; Sué 
malua; Kaseng blu; Mon jablu; 
Bahnar béléu (bdlau), ‘* betel.'’] 
ARECA NUT: lakun, Ben. New.; 
P 102; U 20-21, 

ARECA NUT cutter: K 47; P 106. 
ARECA PALM: chongoi, Bes. Sep. 
Wild areca palm: chongoi, Ses. 
KX. L. ‘*Sealing-wax" palm (dad. 
pinang raja): chongoi méri, Bes. 
K, Lang. ; F 234. 

ARECA NUT: pinang, Bland. K. 
Lang., Ben. New. Areca (spec, Mad. 
pinang léchoh?), péneng ldking 
(pnng Ikng), Sem, Buk, Max. ; 
S 334?; (spec. /a/. pinang mabok), 
péneng tuin? (pning tun), Sem. Pa. 
Max. ; V 24 [AZaZ. pinang]. 

Argus pheasant: B 216; D 181. 
ARGUS PHEASANT: kawong, Pang. 
U. Aring; kudsng  (kuag'n, 
‘«deep a’’), Sem. K. Ken. ; kf-ok®, 
Sen, Cliff. ; chep kuok, Sak, Blanj. 
Clf.; B 216; kuau, AMantr. 


itil (aitil), 


mikng bd, 
Sep. 


403 rE 2o eee 238); 
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Malac., Jak, Matac.; pawau, ex. Pang. Gal.; bling (probably also 
chim pawau (or kawau?), Bes. K. L.; applied, like Malay ‘‘léngan,” to 
B 216. Bird, spec. (4Za/, burong whole arm), Sem. Kedah, Sem. 
siol): kohiu, Jantr. Malac., Jarum, Sem. Plus; bling, Sem. 
Mantr. Malac. Cha., Jak. Matac. Martin; bii8ng (blig’n), Sem. K. 
[47al. kuang; kuau, ‘‘Argus Ken.; bélégn, Serting; bleg®, Bes. 
pheasant "’]. Malac. ; 

130. ARGUS PHEASANT: spec. (Mal. (4) Calf (of leg): balang, Sem. 
kuau chérmin): bungkui Zant. Martin; pémaling? (pummaling), 
Matlac., Jak. Malac. Ben. New. Leg: balang, Sem. 
Arise, to: A156; A190; G15; Beg., Ben. New. Leg (from knee 
S 429-430. to ankle): je’ balang (ji’ balng), 

131. ARISE, TO; to awake (Mal. Sem. Pa. Max. Calf of leg: sait 
jaga or bangkit): (a) kigiti, Sem. balang (sait balng), Sem. Pa, Max. 
Jarum ; ya kijoii, ex. ya’ kijoii, ya’ Shin: ja’ bailang (ja’ blng), Sem. Pa. 
géteg (AZa/. aku bangkit déri tidor), Max. Shin-bone; tibia: balang 
“‘T wake from sleep,'’ Sem. Kedah ; (balng), Sem. Pa. Max. [Sue hbleng, 
ya’ kijiiti, Sem, Plus. To rise (dal. bleng, ‘‘arm’’; cf. T 60]. 
bangun); ya-kijit, Sem, Plus; | 134. ARM; (a) tenrin, U. Pat. ; kéngrid 
kasi-au, Sem. Beg.; kasio, Ben. (kngrid), Sa&. U. Kam. Upper 
New. To stand: kijau (kidjau), arm: kangri (kafri), Sas Ra. ; 
U. Pat. kendri, Zax. U. Lang. Forearm 
(5) To arise; to get up: kia’in, (Mal. léngan): kén-rit, Sex. Clef ; 
Sem. Pa. Max. To stand: ki-ei, kendrit®, Servaz; kendrit®, /elaz. 
Sem. Beg. ; (kiri), Ben. New. ; [P= Biceps: kendrit, Darat; kendrit®, 
S 429]. Jelait. Upper arm; lower arm: 
(c) To arise (to get up); to rise kendrit®, Serax. Hand:  kinrf 
(Mal. bangkit): bé-khi; bé-kf-i, (‘‘sharp"’ r), Sak. Martin. 

Sen. Clif. To rise (get up): kui, (4) Forearm: chindring, Sem. 
kay, Sak. U. Kam.; (al. bangun) Jarum; chin-deng, Sem. Plus; 
bekit®, bekuit®, Serax. cheneng, Sem. Stev.; cheniaiSng > 
(d) To get up; torise: bahi (bhi), (dscheniaig'n) Sem. K. Ken. Wrist: 
Sem. Buk. Max. To rise (Mal. chéndeng (chnding), Sem: Buk. 
bangun): ya-bihé (7. bi-héy), Max. ; (Mal. buku tangan) géthal 
Sem. Kedah. To watch: bihé (bee- chindeng, Sem. Kedah; W 147. 
hay), Sem. Stev. Wrist: chendrék, chendrik, Tez; 
(e) To rise: k6sh (k6ésch), Saé. chendraing ték®, chéndraing t6k2, 
Ra. To rise, of the sun, lit. to Serau; chendreng tok, Jelaz. 
‘‘emerge’’: kah or kahh, ex. Forearm : chendreg tik", chendreng 
émpai kah, ‘‘ new-risen,’ Bes. K. L. tik”, Temdz ; chendreng ték®, Darat; 

132. ARISE, TO: lek, Bes. Sep. A. J. H 15 [cf. E 42]. 

To get up (from sleep): lek, Bes. (c) Forearm: charaék (tché-rék), 
Sep. A. I. ; lik, Bes. Malac. To Sém.; chiarek (tchérék), Sak. Kerd.; 
rise (A@a/. bangkit): lek, Bes. Sep., chérak (tchdrék), Sak. Ra. ;, chertig 
eg. lek jong, Bes. Sep. A. L.; or cherég (tschertig or tscherég), 
S429; liak, Bex. New.; ? cf. Sak, Kor. Go. 

B 399. ‘‘ Rise, get up, go (you)!"" | 135. ARM (forearm): (a) chembé, Bes. 
etla dé hi, Sak, U. Bert. [Khmer Sep.; chemi, Bes. Malac.; (chumair), 
loeuk (#7. 16k) [16k], ‘‘ to lift,” ‘to Ben. New. Lower arm: chébé, 
raise,” cf. A gy A 155%: F 163°? Serting ; chébé, Bedu. II, ; jéboh, 
? cf. Bahnar lech, lek, ‘‘to go Bedu. I1., Bedu. I1f. Upper arm: 
out,” ‘‘to rise’’ (of the sun). ] jébah (jébeh), Bes. Her.; chébaih 

133. Arm: (a) belang, Sem. Jur. And., (chéboh), Blan. Rem. 


Sem. Jur. Rob.; bliin, U. Kel. 
Forearm: béling, béleng? (bling), 
Sem. Pa. Max., Sem. Buk. Max. 
Arms (dZa/. léngan): baling, Sem. 
Beg. Upper arm: belang, Sem. 
Jur. New.; beling, Sem. Stev., 
Ben, New. ; béling, Pang. Jalor ; 
b'ling, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam, 


(4) Forearm: pér-bér (g7.  pérr- 
barr), Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ;. 
pébiel (gr. pébiell), Pang. U. 
Aring. 


(c) Upper arm: sapal(sApal), Sdm. ; 
sapal, Sak. Kor. Gd. ; sapal, Sak. 

verb., Sak. Ra., Sak. Tan. Ram,, 
Biceps : sapal, Temdz. [/arat hopa,. 
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a 


136. 


137. 


138. 


139. 


140. 


I4I. 


TA2s 


143. 


144. 


tongan (the second word = Afai. 
tangan, ‘‘hand’’); Cham popall 
‘‘arm”’], 

(@) Upper arm: rapet, Kena, 7. 
ARM ; forearm: hual (whil), Pang. 
Jalor. Upper arm: rhiah, Kena. //, 
[? Cf. Central and Southern Nicobar 
koal; Shom Pé kowau; Teressa kar 
(k6r) ; Car Nicobar kel—‘‘ arm."} 
ARM: wéngan (wungtn), /Jok. Raff. 


As. Forearm: lengan, Man¢r. 
Matlac., Jak. Malac. Upper arm: 
léngan, Galang, Bedu, 1. ; 


rongan (zongan), Ben. New. [Mal. 
léngan, ‘‘arm,” esp. ‘‘ forearm’’]. 
ARM: F irz1; H 15; H 18. 
Armlet: sil (sél), Kexa 7. Bracelet: 
sei-keno>m? or sei-kenabm? (sei- 
kenob’n), Sem. K. Ken. 

ARMLET: gélak (glak), Sas U. 
Kam.; gélak (clak?; klag?), Sak, 
Kor, Gb; glak®, Jelaz, Anklet: 
glang juk®, /e/az; F 220, Lines on 
the hand : gélang (klng), Sem. Buk. 
Max. Worm (Jal. chaching): 
géleng, Sem. Jarum; gélang (or 
géla&ng), Sem. Plus. [Mal. gélang, 
‘‘armlet’’; gélang-gélang, ‘‘worm,’’ 
spp. ; Achin, géléng,* ‘‘ bracelet” ; 
gélang, ‘‘worm’’; Selung k’lang, 
‘*bracelet’’; glang, ‘‘ worm.” 
ARMLET: simpai, edu. J/. 
Rattan binding of blowpipe: simpai, 
Mantr. Malac. Cha. Rattan bind- 
ing of quiver: simpai, Bes, Malac., 
Mantr. Malac, Cha., Jak. Malac. 
Scorpion : simpai, Pant. Kap. Lem. 
[44Za/. simpai, ‘‘ hoop ”]. 

ARMLET: R 133. 

Armpit (J/a/. kétiak): (a) leda’ 
(lid’), Sem. Pa. Max. ; léda (1d’), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; \éda, Sem. 
Kedah, Sem. Plus; cf. A 12? 
Wing of bird (J/a/, sayap): 16da’ 
(doubtful), Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; 
Ht. 

(2) Armpit (J/a/. kétiak): kram- 
dok, Sex. Clif. ; kimddg, Sem. K. 
Ken. 

Arms: I 36: K 47; W 65. 


Aroid (J/a/, birah, bira): biah 
(bih), Sem Pa. Max.; brak, 
bragmo, Zembz; brak®, Serau ; 
brak®, Darat [Mal, birah ; birak]; 
1b) 32, 

Around: O 67; R 160; R 192; 
T 256. 

Arrack: tiiak (tuak), Sem, Pa. 
Max., Sem. Buk, Max. [Mal. 
tuak], 


Arrange [7], to (7%. ranger): uba- 


145. 


146. 


147. 


148. 


149. 


150. 
ISI. 


152. 
152A. ARUAN: 


153. 


154. 


manah (ouba-manah), Sak Ra. 
Other: ubah (oubah), Sak. Ra. ; 
A raz [Mal, ubah, ‘‘ to change], 
Arrive, to (j/a/, sampai): ched 
(pr. chedd), Sem. Kedah; ched or 
chet (gr. chedd or chett), Sem. 
Jarum, Sem. Plus, ex. ched lawe’ 
(M4a/. sampai ka-rumah) = ‘‘to reach 
home”’ (?), Sem. Plus; cf. A 154. 
ARRIVE, TO (Jal, sampai): ya-léo 
i leau?), Pang. Sam., Pang. Gal. 
o arrive (at the top): lai, Sak. Ra.; 
ef Ar55° 
ARRIVE, TO: 
Max. To arrive at: 
Zale die 
ARRIVE, TO: tiba, Sak. Per. (Plus 
or Léngk.?) 4 N.Q. ror; tiba (tiba), 
Sak, Ra.; G 42; W 81 [Mal. tiba]. 
ARRIVE, TO: C 217-225; G 29; 
G 42; T 86. 
Arrow: B 261; B 263; B 291- 
304; B 354; B 356; B 360; 
E 83. 
ARROW, point of: E 65. 
ARROW, shaft of: B 183. 
ARROW, to dip (in poison): D rr2- 
ane, 
ARROWS, quiver for: Q 17-29. 
Arrow case: B31: N 42; Q 20; 
Q 24; Q 26-27. 
Arrow poison: P 163-175. Arrow 
poison receptacle, P 175, 
Arsenic: wang (uang), Sem. Buk. 
Max. [Mal, warangan]. 
Artery: M 219. 
ARTERY; pulse: jo’ (ju’), Sem, 
Buk, Max. 
ARTERY; pulse: kaeng (kaing), 
Sem. Pa. Max. 
Aruan, fish, spec. Channa orient- 
alis; bakib, Sem, Buk. Max.; bakap, 
Bes. Songs. 


anduih, Sem. Pa. 
dos, Bes. 


hauen (hauin), Sem. 
Pa, Max, [Mal. aruan ; haruan]. 
Asam durian: D 189. 

Asam gélugur (fruit), Garcinia 
atroviridis: nayo’ (na iu’), Sem. 
Buk. Max. ; boh no’(buh nu’), Sem, 
Pa, Max, ; F 284. 

Asam paya (fruit): S rr. 

Ascend, to (d7Za/, naik): (a) chuGh 
(gr. chu-Ghh); ya-chuch, ex. chudh 
ba-déng = Jad. naik ka-rumah, ‘I 
enter a house’’; chu-d6h bai-chébak 
= Mal. naik gunong, ‘‘to climb a 
hill,” Pang. U. Aring; ya-chuoh, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. To climb 
up; to ascend: chi, ex, chido 
k&badong (A/a/. naik ka-rumah)= 
‘enter the house,” Pang. K. Aring. 
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1S5. 


156. 


To land?; to go up-country? (Ja/. 
naik darat): chudh (gr. chii-Ghh) 
ka-hop, Pang. U. Aring; chuoh 
ba-hép, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal, ; 
F 231. a 

(4) Ascend, to (A/a/. naik): ya’ 
hijabh (#7. hi-jabh), (of climbing a 
hill), Sem. Plus; hechhoi (hetchhoi), 
Sak. Kerb. 
hechhoi (hetchhoi), Sak. Kerb. [? 
cf. Khmer chou [jau], ‘‘ to rise" (of 
the tide)]. 

(c) Climb, to (/a/. panjat): ya’ 
chawad kébék, ‘‘I climb for fruit,” 
Sem. Plus. To climb with feet 
straight : chidwad (chidward), Sem. 
Stev, [P=A 156]. 

(d) Ascend, to (Afal, méndaki, 
naik gunong): chat®, Sen. Clif. 
To ascend; to climb: p&chun 
(pchun), Sem. Pa. Max.; cf. A145 
[cf. Bahnar shiGn (xiidn), ‘to 
ascend ’’]. 

ASCEND, TO, or climb (AZa/. naik) : 
ya’ li-weg (pr. li-wegj), ¢g. to 
climb a tree, Sem. Jarumj; ya’ 
luweg (fr. li-wegj): ex. luweg 
k&ébdk, ‘‘to climb for fruit,” Sem. 
Plus. To climb; luwik ov luwi', 
ex. luwi’ jo’ti’, ‘‘to climb a tree,” 
Pang. Belimb. ; lig (looig), Sem. 
Stev.; luei (loo-ei), Sem, Beg. ; 
(looi), Bex. New. ; lu-it, Kerbat. 
To climb; to ascend: maluit (mluit), 
Sem. Buk. Max. To climb a tree: 
luig kayu, Lebtzr. To go up; to 
ascend ; to rise: lued (luid), Sem. 
Buk. Max. ; luet (luit), Sem. Pa. 
Max. To jump: luih, Sem. Pa. 
Max., Sem. Buk. Max.; baluih 
(baltiulih), Sem. Pa. Max. ; baluih 
(bluih), Sem. Buk, Max. ; bélueh 
(bluih), Sem, Pa. Max. To jump 
up; to start up: lued (luid), Sem, 
Par Maca tha Agqee, 1325) A 
146; F 163 [? cf. Khmer long, 
‘to ascend,” or cf. A 156]. 
ASCEND, TO; toclimb[go upa hill]: 
(z) oig-maté, Sém. To ascend: 
wét, Sak. Guat. To climb: u-wet, 
Krau Tem, Toclimb a tree: wét 
tékah ného’ (wét té-korh né-ho’), 
Krau Ket, To go up-country [or 
to land ?] (AZ@a/. naik darat): uit ga 
long, Kerdau; Ag. Toawake (Jal. 
bangkit): ya-wog, Pang. U. Aring, 
Pang. Sam., Pang. Gal, To awake: 
inwag, Sem. K. Ken. To rise; to 
arise; to get up (J/a/, bangun): 
ya-wok, Pang, U. Aring. 

(4) Ascend, to (Aad. naik): bi-htij, 


To climb a hill: | 


157- 


158. 


Sen. Chiff.; bi-hfit; hit, Sex. Cuff. 
To ascend; to go up (AZa/. naik) : 
hj; hit, Sex. Cf To climb 
(Ada7, panjat): hfj, hat, bi-hit, 
bi-hij, Sex. Clif; hut®, Serau. 
Iclimb: en huut®, Jelaiz. To go 
up a ladder: hut, Seraw. [Hence 
the following: ‘‘May I enter this 
house? Yes, you may. No, you 
may not’’: bulé an hut? (07 hot) 
déng hé? bulé ha hit (or hut). 
Ga hut (or ga hot), pe bulé (07 pe 
bile), Je/az.] To go up: hidn 
(hiin(d)), Se&. U. Kam. 

ASCEND, TO: nai, Sak, Ra. ; naik, 
Bedu, If, To climb: naik, Bedz. 
ff, Toclimb (ahill): nai, Sak, Ra. 
[47a7, naik]; A 6; C 165-167. 
Ash: A 159-161; F 129; R 12. 
Ashamed: aiep, Pant. Kap. Joh. 
[14al, Ar, ‘aib]. 


158A. ASHAMED: hésol (Ads61), Sd. ; 


engsdl (efisél), Sa& Ra. To be 
ashamed : ensal (ensal, ‘‘deep a’’), 
Sem. K. Ken.; D 122, 


158B. ASHAMED: sagir, Temdz, Serau 


159. 


160, 


161, 


162, 


(cf. and dist. D 122; F qo]. 

Ashes (JZa/. abu): (a) pém (gr. 
pdébm), Sem. Jarum; tapip, Sem. 
Craw. Hist., Sem. Ked. And., Sem. 
Klapr., Sem. Ked. New,., Sem. Ked. 
Rob. ; tep-ip, Sem. Kedah; tépip 
(tpip), Sem. Buk, Max. 

(4) tebut, Sem. Jur. And. Sem., 
Jur, New., Sem. Jur. Rob. [? Cf. 
Andamanese Kede yir pat; Chariar 
yir bat; Beada ig-big-da; Bale 
id-biik, ‘‘ashes."’] 

ASHES; pahpu, habu, Bez, New. ; 
abo’, Bes. Sep, Fireplace (AZal. 
dapor): 4-bu, Sak Plus Clif. ; 
péngabur (p’ngabur), Pant. Kap. 
Joh. {but cf. S 25], [AZal, abu 
‘* ashes '’], 

ASHES: kéchil (kchil), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; R12. 

Aside: A 121; O 62; S 198, 
Ask, to; to inquire (4Za/. tanya): (a) 
pako' (pku’), Sem. Pa. Max.; Sem. 
Buk, Max.; ya’ pé-ki', ex. yé 
pé-k#’ blab (Mal. sahya tanya 
sthaja), ‘‘I only asked," Sem. Plus. 
To ask for; to demand (Afal. 
minta’): mahko’ (mhku), Sem. Buk. 
Max. 

(4) Ask, to; to inquire: ya’ ha-gi'’, 


Sem. Jarum. To ask for: ya’ 
ha-gi’, Sem. Plus; ya-ha-gi', 
Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam, 


Pang. Gal. ; hagi’, Pang. Belimd.; 
hagoh, Sem. Beg. To beg: hagoh, 
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163. 


165. 


166, 


167. 


168. 


169. 


170. 


Ben. New. To beg for: hagé’, 
hagek, e.g. hagé’ bé muntek, ‘‘ ask 
for a little rice,” Bes. Sep. ; S 282. 
ASK FOR, TO (a thing); to beg: 
ayé, Sak. Kerb. [P=A 162]. 


. ASK, TO: ajol, Pant. Kap. Joh. 


Come in here: ajol d-ini, Pat. 
Kap. Joh. Dress: ajol de-un, 
Pant. Kap. Joh. 
ASK, TO (a question) (AZa/. tanya) : 
sé-man, Sen. Clif. ; (es)smaan, 
Tembi. To ask for (Ja/. minta) : 
ya’ sémafi (gr. sé-maii), Sem. Kedah; 
ya’ sé-man, Sem. Jarum; sé-man, 
Sen, Clif.; séman (sman), Sak. U. 
Kam. ; semain, Darat. I ask for: 
an semain, Darat; en séman, /Je/az. 
To ask for (A/a/. tuntut): smainlah, 
Serau, Don't ask for more: ga 
simain 1é, /elaiz. Ask the news: 
siman ga, Jelaiz. To pray: séman 
(sman), Sak. U. Kam. To wish; 
to desire; to long for: itn sémain 
(it'n s'main), Sem. K. Ken. [clearly 
means ‘‘I ask”]. To request: 
semna-hin, Sem. K. Ken. [Perhaps 
formed with the infix -m- and con- 
nected with A 166?] [on séman 
[sAdman; sman], ‘‘to ask (a 
question).’"] 
ASK FOR, TO: sdoi; chéoi; hdoi, 
é.g. chdoi kih-oi, ‘‘I ask for a 
little’ ; sdi; ndsdi, ¢.g. sdi uis ha’ 
Gyn, ‘‘ asked us for a light’’; kasoi, 
e.g. kasoi hangkih, ‘‘ask him (for 
it),” Bes. Sep. A. I. [Tareng sé; 
Khmer sium [sum]; Kaseng sandu, 
‘*to ask for’’;. but ? cf. Ahmer 
suor; Stieng chuor ‘‘to ask 
(questions) "']; G 29. 
ASK, TO (inquire): tanya (tania), 
Sem. K. Ken. ; tanya (taiia), Sak. 
‘erb.; eng tanya (efitafia), Sa. 
Ra. [it means, apparently, ‘‘I ask'’] 
[Ma/. tanya]. 
ASK FOR, TO (a thing): pénintas 
(p6nintas), Sém. To demand (ask 
for): mintai, Mant. Bor. [AZal. 
pinta’ ; minta’]. 
ASK, TO; to question (Za/. tanya): 
ya-mésa’, Pang. U. Aring; prénsa 
(pronsa), Sém.; pre’sa (présa), Sak. 
Ra. [Mal. péreksa]; G 29; Q 4. 
Aslant: S 244-246; S 265-266. 
Asleep: S 250; S 257. 
Asphyxiation: D 50. 
Assault, to: S 495-497. 
Assemble, to: A 79; O 30. 
ASSEMBLE, TO; to bring together 
(Fr. assembler) : nimput (nimpout), 
Sém. [Mal, himpun]. 


171. 


172. 


173. 


174. 
175. 
176. 


177. 


178. 


179. 


180. 


181. 


Assistance: H 73. 

Assuredly: V 12. 

Asthma: isek (aisik), Sem. Buk. 
Max. ; isa’ (aisa’), Sem. Pa. Max. 
[a1. isak]; B 380. 

Astonished: D 56; S 522, 523. 
ASTONISHED, TO BE; to jump 
up(?): ma&jajat (mjajt ?), Sem. Buk. 
Max. (cf. Mal. péranjat ?]. 
Astray: uyokng ; yokng, Bes. Sep. 
A. J1., eg. yokng méri (al. sésat 
dalam hutan), ‘‘astray in the 
forest,”” Bes. Sep. A. J. To forget : 
yong, Bes. Songs. To omit: yokng, 
Bes. A. I. 

At: da, Sem. Stev. 


AT; on: pa, Sen. Cl. [7=B 200; 
? cf. Mon pha, ‘‘ with’’]. 

AT: mo, Sdém. To; towards: 
ma’, Sen. Cl., Tem. Cl.; A6; A8; 


F 231. 

AT; in; on (M@a/. di): kén, e.g. 
hé gi kén té nyun d6k® (derk®) jih, 
‘sit you upon the ground near this 
house,’’ Sez. CZ, From (dal. déri) : 
kén, e.g. éng pai hdl kén ré, ‘‘ I have 
just arrived from downstream,"’ Sez. 
CLAYS; 

AT; (a) ku (kou), Sak. Kerb. To: 
guu [?], Sak. Guat; ku-ai, Sak. 
Guat; Ag[perhaps=A 77]. [Mon 
ku, ko [kuiw], ‘‘to” ; Baknar ko, 
SCtOne, fOmea Site tC. 3) OfauoLZe72s: 
kou; Mon kam [kuim], ‘‘ with.’’] 
(4) To: ka, Jak. Stev., Bes. Songs 
[Afal. ka, ‘‘ to.’’] 

(c) At; in: ha, Bes. K. Lang. ; 
A5,6. To: ha, Bes. Malac. ; ha, 
e.g. jon ha dyn, ‘‘ give to me”’; (to 
indicate the object, in some cases) 
e.g. Batin padoys ha Gyn, ‘‘ the Batin 
ordered me,” Bes. Sep. A. 1.; R 84. 
Towards: ha, Bes. Sep. A. 1. 
With: ha, Bes. Malac. With; 
against: ha; hang, e.g. hang ki- 
ké, ‘‘with him,” Bes. Sep. A. 1. ; 
T 53. To want(?): ha, eg. dyn 
ha-chok méri ha-néchit chim, ‘‘I 
want to go to the forest to snare 
birds,”’ Bes. K. Lang. 

AT: A 5. 

At once: B 145. 

Atap: R 164-168. 

Atap chuchok (palm spec.): barai 
Mantr. Malac. Nya. 

Atap minyak (palm spec. ): lémpét, 
Mantr. Malac. Nya. 

Athwart: A 26. 

Ati-ati, daun (plant spec. ) Coleus(?): 
torek, Bes. K. Lang. 

Atrophy: T 70. 
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182. 


183. 
184. 


185. 


186. 


187. 


Attach, to; B 213. 

Attack, to (J/a/. mélanggar or 
ményamok): ya-johi’, Pang. U. 
Aring; ya-johi’, e.g. nyah 6'-johi’ 
((a/. rimau ménérkam), ‘‘the tiger 
springs,” Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; 
ahjiop (ah-djiop), Sdm.; sérup 
(sdroup), Sak. fa. 

ATTACK, TO: deri (déri), Sak. Kerd. 
ATTACK, TO: lander; langger, Bes. 
Sep. (Mail. langgar]. 

Attic: B 100. 

Attitude: F 246; G 63. 
Augment, to; to increase: toko, 
Mant. Bor. . To increase: toko, 
Mantr, Cast. (Mal, tokok]. 

Aunt : gdmo’ (gémdk), Bes. Her. ; 
gomoh, Bes. Sep.; M 192-194; 
O 23; S 282. 

Authority: ségat (sdgat), Sdm. ; 
ségaat (ségaat), Sak. Kerb. Power; 
ability: ségao; ségaw, Sak, U. 
Kam. Because: ségat (sdgat), 
Som. 


187A, AUTHORITY: kuasa (kouas&), Saé. 


188, 


189. 


190. 


Igl. 


192. 


Ra, (Mail, kuasa]. 

Average in size or looks (Mai. 
sédérhana) : kéche’ mole’ (kchi’ 
mulik), Sem. Buk. Max.; S 284 
[? Mal, kéchil, ‘‘ small’’; molek, 
‘* beautiful ’’]; G 63. 

Await, to: déddi; dudui, Bes. 
Sep. To wait: dudui; déddi, Bes. 
Sep. A. I. [? Mai. dudok, ‘‘ to sit’’]; 
W 5-9. 

Awake, to (J/a/. chélek): ya-poh, 
Sem. Kedah. To open the eyes 
(Afal, chélek): ya-pin (gr. pian), 
ex. chai med pin [=trans. of Mad, 


prov. si buta (bharu) chélek], ‘‘the | 


blind man opens his eyes,” Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. Torise; to get up 
(Mal. bangun): ya-pipoh, Pang, 
Sam, Pang. Gal. ‘To rise; to arise 
(Afa/. bangun): ya-pong (gr. poSng), 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gail. 

AWAKE, TO (Jad. chélek): ya- 
chingwang, Sem, Plus. To wake; 
to open the eyes (/a/. chélek ): ya’ 
chengwang med (fr. medd), Sem. 
Jarum, Sem. Plus; E 83. To 
watch (M7a/. jaga): ya’ chengwang, 
Sem. Jarum; ya’ chi-wang or 
chi-wang medd, Sem. Plus; E 83. 
AWAKE, TO: ngak, Sem, Beg. 
[4fon nguh, ‘‘to awake out of 
sleep”; Khmer phiéak [bhiak], 
‘to wake up with a start,” from 
héak [Mak], ‘‘sudden movement” ; 
Alak ngo, ‘‘to awake”’]; Agr, A 
156, W ro. 


193. AWAKE, TO BE: ja-ga'’, Ledir; 
Kerbat ; ja-ga’, Sen. Clif. Tolive: 
jaga, Ben. New. To mind (beware): 
jaga’, Sak. U. Kam. To watch: 
jaga, Ben. New. (Mal. jaga]; W 10. 

194. Axe: ka-pik, Kerdat; ka-pak, U. 
Cher. ; ka’-pak, Sen. Cl.; kapok, 
Tembi; kapak, Sak. Em.; kapok®, 
Jelai; kapak, WDarat; kapsah, 
Sak, Ra, [Mal. kapak]; A 33, 
A 38. Handle of axe: A 197; 
B 345. 

195. AXE, STONE: dan, Sem. Stev. ; 
S 466. Flat side of stone axe: 
B147. Round side of stone axe: 
S 466. 

196. AXE, STONE BATTLE-: san, Sem. 
Stev, 

197. AXE-HANDLE, peculiar kind of: 
gandi-u (gan-di-oo), Sem. Stev. 
[the -uis probably the 3rd pers. sing. 
pronoun]. Back of the blade of a 
weapon: ganné (gannay), Sem. Stev, 


B 


Baby: B 448; C 101-108. 

1. Bachelor; unmarried; single (JZa/. 
bujang): ju-leh, Sen. Cif. [? Cf. 
Khmer liv [liw]; Central and Southern 
Nicobar ili, ‘‘ bachelor.’’} 

2, BACHELOR; unmarried: lang-dsh, 

Kerbat. 

3. BACHELOR ; unmarried man: pe- 
nganting, Jak. Ba, Pa. [Mal. pé- 
ngantin, ‘‘ bridegroom "’]. 

4. Back (d/e/. bélakang): (a) kra’, Sem. 
Plus, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal., Pang. 
U. Aring; krak or kra’, Pang. Belimd.; 
kér6 (k6r6), Sdm.; kéru (kGrou), Sak. 
Kerb. Backbone: keru (kérou), Sa&. 
Fa. Behind; at the back of (Jal. 
di-bélakang) : kra’, Pang. U. Aring; 
ba-kro’ or ba-kra’, Sem. Jarum ; krok®, 
Tembi; F 220. [Tareng, Sue krong ; 
Halang horong; Sedang bongrong ; 
Bahnar, Jarai réng, ‘‘ back"; ? cf. 
Bahnar k6du, ‘‘ back’’ ; kédroi, ‘‘ one 
after another” [for k-Gn-roi?]; Jon 
krau, Khmer kroi, ‘‘after,’’ ‘‘after- 
wards.’’ The original root may possibly 
be found in A 46.] 

(4) Back: ki-ah, Sem, Beg.; kiah, Ben. 
New. ; kid or ki-ya', Sem. Jarum kio' 
(kiu’), Sem. Buk, Max., Sem. Pa. Max.; 
tio’ (tiu’), Sem. Pa, Max. Backside ; 
buttocks: kio’ (kiu’), Sem. Buk. Max., 
Sem. Pa. Max. Back of sword: kid 
(keor), Sem. Stev, Blade of sword: 
kid-u (keor-o00), Sem, Stev. Back (part 
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of body); back of bow: kahir, Sem, 
Stev, Behind; backwards : kid, Sem. 
K. Ken. Behind; at the back of: 
ha’ kio’ (ha’kiu’), Sem. Pa. Max.; 
k&kio’ (kkiu’), Sem. Buk. Max.; D124; 
F 220; H 14,15; S185. [Cf. Boloven 
kt, Viahén kot, ‘‘back”’; but Semang 
often has -- for -7-.] 

(c) Back: iyuk, Sem. Craw. Gram. 
{perhaps a misprint for kiyu ?] 

(2d) Back: ké-nok, Sak. Blanj. Cliff. 
Behind: k6nin, Sag, Ra, Afterwards : 
kénit2, Darat. To walk behind: kenit®, 
chib kénit®, Sak. Em. [Khmer khnang 
(gr. khnang )?[khnang], ‘‘back”’; ? cf. 
Mon knat [knat], ‘‘end”; Bahnar 
kGnit, ‘‘ lower end of spine.’’] 

. Back: chél&t? (djélét), Sak. Martin; 
chélon, Bes. Malac.; chélon (tchédlon), 
Sak. Ra.; chélof, e.g. chélon hau, 
‘back of a chopper,” Bes. Sep. 
A.J.; K 47. After (place): chélo¢n 
(chélon(d) ), Sak. U. Kam. Behind 
(Mail, di-bélakang): chélaut®, Serax ; 
(Mal, ka-bélakang), machel6t®, JeZaz ; 
ba’ chéloyn, Bes. K. L.; (Mal. di- 
bélakang), chilohar, Bex. New. Back- 
bone: chelot®, Jelaz. [Kaseng lon, 
‘*back*’; ’lon, ‘‘behind”; Adak 
lon, ‘‘ behind.’’} 

. BACK; afterwards; waist; rudder; 


boat-pole: (a) pénakan (p’nakan), 
Pant. Kap. Joh. To go downstream : 
kébénaga’ (k’b’nagak); kébénanyo’ 


(k’b’nanyok), Pant. Kap, Joh. Ebb: 
badagang, Ben New, 

(4) Back: bélakang, Jantr. Walac., 
Jak, Malac. (Mal. bélakang]; B 165; 
Hi r4er gj R1 84 35.269 3) S172. 
Back (of blade): A 197. Back of 
neck: N 32. To carry on the back: 
C 36. 

Backbone: B 4, 5; B 336; B 3309. 
Backwards: B 165. 


. Bad: bélég, Sem. Plus. [See P 143.] 
. Bap: (a) jé-big, Kerbat;  jébeg, 
Lebir; cha'bek, U. Tem.; ja’ boit, 


Krau Ket. ; ja’-bét, Sak, Guat; jin-a- 
bot, Avau Tem. Bad or ugly: jé- 
big, Pang. U. Aring; jébeg, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. [? Cf. Madur. chuba ; 
but cf. Anxdamanese Beada jabagda ; 
Bale jabog, ‘‘ bad.’’] 
(6) Bad: jidt (jieut), Galang; jiyét, 
Barok; jéhet, Bes. Sep. A. J. ; jéhat 
(jéhent), Bes. Her.; jehat (jehet), 
Bedu, I1,; jahat, Jak. Malac.; (djahat), 
Sak, Kor. Gb. [Mal jahat]. 
. Bap: bajau, Bes, Sep, A. J, Ugly: 
bajau, Bes. Malac, Wicked: bajau 
(bajow), Bes. Bell. 


10. 


II. 


I2. 


13: 


14. 


15. 


16, 


17. 


18, 


19. 
20, 


21, 
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BAD: salah, Bes. Bell. Fault: 
salah, Sak. Ra. ; salah, Sak. Kerb. ; 
tésalor (t’salor), Pant. Kap. Joh. 
Mistake; wrong: salah, Sak, U. 
Kam. [Mal. salah]; see also B 484. 
Bad: A 86, 87; G65; G 67-68; 
S 190; W 103A; W 150. 
Bag: S1. 

BaG or wallet (for betel, etc., =AZa/. 
bujam sirih): chog (fr. chogg), 
Sem. Kedah. 

BaG: séneng, ex. stneng bed beng- 
kad, ‘‘ wallet for betel-leaf and areca- 
nut,”’ Sem. Plus; B 189; U 21. 
Rice-bag (dJ¢a/. sumpit): séneng, 
Sem. Jarum ; seneng, Sem. Plus, 

BaG for betel: tapa, Sdém.; apok 
buld (apok ou26), Sak. Kerb, Betel- 
box: tapong langkop (tapofi laf- 
kop), Sak. Ra, [MJal, tabong lang- 
kap?]. Rice-bag: tabék, Sak. Tap.; 
tapok®, Darat; tapok® chendroi, 
Jelat. [?Cf. Cham. tabik, ‘‘rice-bag"’; 
or cf. Ma/, tépak, ‘‘a small box,” or 
tabong, ‘‘internode of bamboo used 
as a receptacle.’ But cf. also Kon 
Tu poh ; Boloven kapum, ‘‘ basket.’’] 

BAG ; rice-bag (/a/, sumpit): kay- 
ong, Sem. Kedah, Mat sack: kaiyokng 
(kaijok’n), Sem. K. Ken. [Mal. 
karong]. 

BAG; wallet: bujam, Bes. K. Lang. 
Betel-wallet: bijam, Bes.K. LZ. [Mal. 
bujam]. 

Baggage: péchem péchem, Pant. 
Kap. Joh. Clouds: pacham tatengel, 
Pant. Kap. Log.; H 83. Elephant : 
pechem, /ak. Ba. Pa. ; péchem bésar, 
Jak. Semb,, Jak. Mad,; (péchem 
b'sar), Jak, Sim. ; B 210; Y¥ 26, 
Bake, to: B 468. 

Bald: sékueh (skuih), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; chékoh (chikuh), Sem. Pa. 
Max, [P=S 334]. 

BALD: laikim? (liakim ?), Sem. Pa. 
Max. [? =S 334]. 

BALD: pahdl, A/antr. Malac. 

BALD: sola, Afantr. Malac. [AMal. 
sulah]. 

Ball, musket: G 130. 

Bamboo: lébéh, Pang. Jalor; labeh, 
Sem. Craw. Hist, ; ébeh (gr. lébebh), 
Sem. Kedah; (Mai, buloh bétong), 
Dendrocalamus flagellifer (?) : lébeh 
(labth), Seve, Buk. Max.; \ébuih 
(Ibuih), Sem. Pa. Max.; (Mal. b. 
duri), lébeh ile’ (Ibih aili’), Sez. 
Buk. Max.; T. 94; (Mal. b. 
kasap), Ochlandra Ridleyi: \ébeh 
ek (lbh aik), Sem. Buk, Max.; 
D 137; lébueh or lébuas, patek? 
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22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26, 


27. 


28. 


(Ibuas patfk), or 1. latek ? (1 
latlk?), Sem. Pa. Max. [probably 
the former, meaning ‘‘dog bam- 
boo," compare the corresponding 
Sem. Buk. Max. expression — evi- 
dently lébuih ov lébuas is the proper 
word for ‘‘bamboo”]; (1Za/. buloh 
minyak), Oxytenanthera  sinuata: 
lébeh minyak (lbh mifik), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; (Mal. b. télor), ? Schizosta- 
chyum Zollingeri:\ébeh télo’ (lbh tlu’), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; E 37; for the 
species A/a/. b. rémbau (?), b. tilan, b. 
China, Sem. Pa. Max. and Sem. Buk. 
Max., add the Malay epithets to 
lébuih and lébeh respectively. Re- 
ceiver (for collecting upas poison), 
lébeh, Sem. Kedah. 

BAMBOO: lé-u’, U. Tem. ; lé-u, 
U. Cher.; \leya, Tan. U. Lang. 
Bamboo pot (7Za/. priuk buloh) ; 1é-u 
Sen. Cliff; pd-o' lé-u, Sen. Chf ; 
B 24 [P=B ar; cf. Boloven la; 
Tareng lat, ‘‘bamboo"’; Swzé la, 
‘female bamboo ’’]. 

BAMBOO: sinlin (sinlawn), Or. 
Berumb. [Cf. B 261? or B 22? 
Perhaps cf, Cuot srang; Kon Tu 
sarang, ‘‘ bamboo ”’]. 

BAMBOO (JZa/. buloh): pd-o', Sem. 
Clif; ; poo’ (pook), Serau; pau’ 
(pauk), Sevau(?); po’ (pok), Sak. 
£m.; B22. Bamboo cluster (JZa/, 
rumpun): piwo’ (piuu’), Sem. Buk. 
Max. 

BAMBOO: géniing, /Jehehr; génin 
(gr. géniinn), Sem. Jarum, Sem. 
Plus; génuor genah, Pang. Belimd.; 
gnu, U. Kel, Bamboo receiver (for 
collecting upas), genun dog, Sem. 
Plus; B 232 [? cf. Phuong khnam 
“* bamboo "’]. 

BAMBOO (spec. JZad/. b. duri), Bam- 
busa Blumeana: kida' (kida’), Sem. 
Pa, Max. ; (spec. Mal, b. télor), 
Schizostachyum Zollingeri(?): kida’ 
mako’ (kida’ mku'), Sem. Pa, Max.; 
E 34. 

BAMBOO, a kind of: yeh, Sem. 
Stev.; yar, Sem. Stev.; a special 
kind used for the outer case (ya') of 
a blowpipe is called yar (gr. yarr), 
Sem. Plus. Bamboo flute: yar-hor, 
Sem. Stev. Case of blowpipe: ya’, 
Sem. Plus; yeoh, Sem. Stev.; yo, 
Sém. Inner tube of blowpipe: you, 
Sim. 

BAMBOO, kind of: semeng, Sem. 
Stev. A special kind, used for the 
outer case or sheath of the blowpipe 
(ya'), is called téming (?=JZa/, témi- 


29. 


30. 


31. 


ang), Sem. Kedah.; awan téming 
(aotian témif, aouan témifi), Sa. 

Ra,; B 29. Blowpipe: témiang, 
Serting, Kena. I1., Bedu. I., Bedu. 

Tl., Ment. Her. [,, Ment. Her Il.;- 
Mantr. Malac. Cha., Jak, Mad., 

témiang, /ak. Malac.; (temiang), 

Jak. Lem., Jak. Ba. Pa., Jak. Sim. ; 

(tumiang), Jfantr. Cast., Mantr. 

Bor.; (teemayan), Ment, Stev. Outer 
tube of blowpipe: témiang, J/antr. 

Malac.;B264. Innertubeof blowpipe: 

témiang, Jfantr. Malac. Cha. Arrow 
[clearly a mistake], témiang (tamian), 

Jok. Raff. As.; (tornan), Jok. Raf. [a 
misprint of the preceding]. Muzzle of 
blowpipe: kapdwa-témiang, Jaz. 

Malac.; H 53. Blowpipe : temiang 
dign, Bed. Chiong; B31. Inner tube 
of blowpipe : anak® témiang, AZantr. 

Malac, Nya.; anak témiang (anak 

tumiang), MMJantr. Bor.; C 106. 

[44al. témiang, bamboo spec.; cf. 

Lemet smin, ‘‘ bamboo,’ with the 
first word above. | 

BAMBOO: awaat®, Tembi; a-wat, 

Sak. Plus Clif, Sak. Blanj. Clif. ; 

awad, Sak U. Kam., Sak. U. 

Bert.; awan (aouan), Sak. Kerd. ; 

awen (aouén), Sém. ; awén (aouen), 

Sak. Ra. ; auing (ouing), Sak. Jer., 

Po-Klo; auin-haui, Sem, K. Ken. ; 

B 30? Water-bamboo: awat. Saé. 

Tap. Bamboo (spec, MZa/. aur, a 
big kind); hau-ir, (g7”. hau-urr, 

prob. = Mal. aur), Sem. Kedah; 
auach ? (adach?), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 

B 28; B30. [Se/umg kaoan; Mal. 

aur, a species of bamboo]. 

BAMBOO (a kind of): suwér, Sem. 

Stev. Bamboo (the blow-gun kind) : 
awen sudr (aouén sowér; aouen 
sonor), Sak. Kerb. ; B 29. 

Bamsoo: dikng, Bes. Sep. Arrow- 
cases in quiver: dig®, Bes. M@alac. 

Blowpipe: ding, GBeva. ‘‘ Borneo” 
blowpipe: ding klampenai, es. 

Songs; B 28. Bamboo (spec.) : 
dikng b'lau, Bes. Sep. A. I. ; (spec. 

Mal. buloh sumpitan o7 kasap) 
Bambusa Wrayi or Ochlandra 
Ridleyi: ding bélau, Bes. Songs ; 
B 261; (spec. Mad. b. aur), ding 
haur, Bes. Songs; (spec. Mal. b. 

bétong) Dendrocalamus flagellifer : 
ding bétong, Bes. Songs; (spec. AZal. 
b, télang)? Gigantochloa heterostachya: 
ding telang, Bes. Songs; (spec. ?), 
ding gunggu, Bes. Songs. Aeolian 
bamboo: dikng dioi, Bes. Sep. Dwarf 
bamboo (magic): ding dioi, Bes. A. 


ABORIGINAL DIALECTS 


40, BAMBOO - RAT: 


Lang. Small bamboo: dikng gapen 
or d. gaphen (gr. gap-hénn), Bes. 
A. I. Bamboo (spp.): dikng boi 
gadekng; and the following (dikng 
being used before each specific 
name): china’, gadeKkng, gunggor, 
hau gadekng, kadui, kasap, mawes, 
minyak, sélakng, t&pos, Bes. A. 1; 
B 131 (?); B 373. [don tun [dun], 
‘‘bamboo”; Sahnar, Jarai ding ; 
Chrdu din; Stieng dif (dinh), 
‘‘tube."’ In Aon plang tun [plang 
dun] means ‘‘blowpipe.”” ? Cp. 
Selung kédun? (k’doon), ‘‘bamboo.’’] 


32. BAMBOO (small kind): brash (bréch), 


Sak. Ra. 
of: K 40. 


Bamboo, knot or joint 
Bamboo case: Q 323. 
Bamboo floor: M 62. Bamboo 
flute: F 194-196. Bamboo musical 
stringed instrument: M 221-230. 


33. BAMBOO shoots: abbong ov ibong? 


(abbung ov aibung?), Sem. Buk. 
Max. ; rébok, Sak. U. Bert. [Aal. 
rébong]. Bamboo sliver (for wpas 
poison): S 264. 


34. BAMBOOS, split (for bed): echoh 


(etchoh), Sak. Kerd, 


35. BAMBOOS, split: iré (iré), Sas. Ra, 


[? Cf. Aon karek, tarek, ‘‘to split,” 
“to divide,” e.g. tun [dun] karek, 
‘« split bamboo.’’] A 


36. BAMBOOS, split: pélupd (pédloupéd), 


Sém. (Mal. pélupoh]. 


37. BAMBOO-BOX (to hold ipoh poison) : 


seut, Sem, Stev. 


38. BAMBOO tongs: tin-teb, Sem. Stev. 


{? Cp. Bahnar tep (tép), ‘‘to take 
between the thumb and first finger’’ ; 


or Bahnar khep ; Mon dakep ; Khmer 


tangkiep, ‘‘tongs.’’] 
Bamboo tubes used for 
purposes: Q 17. 


magical 


39. Bamboo-rat (J/a/. dékan) : hayum 


(gr. hayubm), Sem. Jarum; hayam 
(pr. hayabm), Sem. Plus; (Mal. 
tikus buloh), um (im), Sem. Bus. 
Max. ; om, Sem. Stev. 

dékin, Pang. U. 
Aring. ; R 33 [Azal, dékan]. 


41. Banana; plantain (J/a/. pisang), 


Musa sapientium : (?) ku-keau, Sem. 
Kedah ; kukeau (kukiau), Sem, Pa. 


Max.; kukeu, U. Pat., U. Kel.; 
keikei, Pal.; (Mal. pisang anak 
lébah), kukeau luweh (kukiu luih), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; B 137; (Mal. 


pisang bérangan), kukeau bérangan 
(kukiu brangn), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
(Mal. pisang gigi buaya), kukeau 
Jémun buayuih (kukiu Imun buaiuih), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; T 170; C 270; 


42. 


43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 
47. 


48. 
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(Mal. pisang jarum), kukeau jum 
(kukiu jum), Sem. Pa. Max. ; (Mal. 
pisang pinang), kukeau péneng (kukiu 
pnng), Sem, Pa, Max. ; (Mal. pisang 
raja), kukeau héja’ (kuki&iu hija’), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; (Mal. pisang 
tandok), kukeau bala’ (kukidu bala’), 
Sem. Pa. Max. ; H 126 [? cf. Laos 
kuéi, ‘‘ banana’’]. 
BANANA ; plantain: kélui? (gelui or 
glui), Sak Kor. Gb.; téluwi or 
kéluwi, Sem. Jarum; télii, Sen. 
Kedah; (telui), Sak Br. Low.; 
(telonille)[?misprint for telouille], Sez. 
Ken. ; (téloui), Sém. ; (tdloui), Sa. 
Kerb.; (tloui), Saz, Croix; telui, teloi, 
Tembt; telei, Sevan; teléi, Jelaz; 
teli, telai, Darat; teli, Sak. Em. ; 
teli, Sem. Per.; télai, télay, Sak. U. 
am. ; télai, Tan. U. Lang. ; tiai, 
tlay, Sak, U. Bert.; tlai, Sak. Sung. ; 
té-lé, Sen. Clif; klé, Sak. Blanj. Sw.; 
(spec. JZa/. pisang mas) telei mas, 


Serau; (species unidentified) telui 
puntuk; telui Jelei [z.e. of Jelai], 
Tembt. [Southern Nicobar talii, 


‘plantain’; Khmus tut taloi (tout 
taloi), ‘‘ banana tree’’ (¢w¢ appears to 


mean ‘‘tree”); Palaung  kloai, 
‘« plantain.’’] 
BANANA; plantain: jédn, asa; 


tidk (tiérk), Serting; diok, U. Ind. ; 
yok, Bests coll, Nya. [Khmer chek ; 
Annam chuo'i, chudék, ‘‘ banana.’’] 
BANANA (spec. AZa/. pisang jarum): 
tongtd' (tongtd'), Sem. Buk, Max. 
Wild plantain (JZa/. pisang hutan) : 
tog, Pang. U. Aring; B 45. 
BANANA: ken-tok, Sak. Sel, Da. ; 
kéntok, Bed. Chiong; kentoh, Buk. 
U. Lang. ; héntok, Bes. A. /., Bes. 
K. Lang.; &ntdk, kéntdk, Aalac. 
Bes.; €nt&’ ? or éntak ? (Entdk), Bes. 
Her.; 'ntor; h’'ntor, Bes. Sep.; sitdk, 
Kena. 7. Plantain: kantuk, Ben. 
New. Pétai (fruit-tree), (Parkia big- 
landulosa?); héntu (hntu), Sem. Buk. 
Max. Wild banana: h’ntor 'tok, Bes. 
Sep.; B 44. Banana (spp.): h’ntor 
ambun, Bes, Sep. ; and the following 
(preceded in each case by the generic 
h’ntor): bakar, brangan, bult’, 
bunga, cheri, haba’, gadikng, jélokng, 
jengka’ buaya’, klat, klat kédoyt, 
klikng, minyak, nangka’, pinakng, 
raja’, rindah, réyt, tintokng, tisi’, 
Bes. Sep. (2?=B 44]. 

BANANA: chébong, Bland. K. Lang. 
BANANA (plantain): sénéyon, Kena. 
ZZ, Coconut: sénayon, Kena, 7. 
BANANA (Jal. pisang) : ajoi, Sem. 
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49. 


50. 
5r. 


52, 


53- 
54. 
55. 


56. 
57: 


58. 
59: 


60. 


61. 


62. 


624A. Basket : 


63. BASKET, for carrying on the back: 


64. 


Plus; télui jai (tdloui djai), Saé, 
Kerb.; B 42; pisang ja (pissang 
djé), Sak. Ra.; B49. [Baknar joi, 
ju; Stieng ju, ‘‘ wild banana,’ 
BANANA: piseng, Sem. Craw, Hist. ; 
Sem. Craw. Gram. ; piseng (psing), 
Sem. Buk, Max. ; pisang [in MS. 
originally pesang], Sem. U. Sed. ; 
pisang, Wantr, Malac., Jak. Malac.; 
pisang to (pissang to), Sak. Ra. ; 
B 44, 45; [JZa/. pisang]; F 284; 
H 126; UV 20, 

Band (round the head) : 
Bandolier: R 133. 
Bandy-legged: kéngkang (kngkng), 
Sem. Buk. Max. (cf. Mal. pengkar], 
Bangkong (a kind of wild fruit-tree) : 
tékah, Pang. U. Aring; deko’, 
Serau. 

BANGKONG: romeng, Jantr. MWadac. 
Cha. 

Bank (of river): R 145, 146. 
Barau-barau (bird spec.) : bachau, 
Kena. I. [Mai. barau-barau]. 
Bareheaded: oichul, Bland. K. 
Lang. 

Bark (of tree) kélapak, Jak. Mad.; 
(k’lupak), Jak. Lem.; [Mal. kélupak]; 
S 234-237; T e211. 

BARK, stripped: koyak, Jak. Lem. 
[? AZa?. koyak, ‘‘to tear” ]. Bark 
cloth: C 171-182; T 217. 

Bark, to (as a dog): u’ ambong? 
(u’ambong ?), Sem. Buk. Max. [cf. 
B 58 or D 147?]. 

BARK, TO: kebd, Sak. Kor. Gb. 
BARK, TO: jol? (jul), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; ya-jol (pr. joll), eg. nyang 
6'-jol (JZa/. anjing ményalak), ‘‘ the 
dog barks,’ Pang. U. Aring; ya- 
jl or jiil, ex. asu’ jébeg 0’-jol= A7a/, 
anjing jahat ményalak (séhaja), ‘‘ it 
is a bad dog, (always) barking,” Pang. 
Sam, Pang, Gal, ; jol, Bes. Sep., e.g. 
chau jol, ‘‘ the dog barks"’ ; jol, Bes. 


H 57. 


Songs; kijan, Sak, U. Kam, To 
bark aloud: kijal-jal, Sak U. 
Bert. 

BARK, TO: fialak, MWantr. Malac. 
[A7Zal, salak]. 

Barter; exchange: nedchét (ned- 


tchét), Sdm. [? cf. Khmer juon or 
chuon, ‘‘ to trade’’]. 

BARTER ; exchange: tukar (toukar), 
Sak. Ra. To exchange: tukar, 
Serau [Mal. tukar]; B 485; G 29. 
Baru (tree): N 5o. 

chuél, Darat. 


kin-bur, Sem. Stev. 
BASKET, for carrying on the back : 


65. BASKET (JZa/. ambong) : 


67. BASKET : 


69. BASKET; wickerwork : 


70. BASKET: 


75. DAT: 
76. BAT, FRuit-, (flying - fox) : 


78. Bat, FRuit-, (flying-fox) : 


hineom, Sem, Stev.; sentong, Bes. 
Songs. 
ré-lok®, 


Sen. Clif. ; rélok®, Teméz. 


66. BASKET (4/a/. raga): gala’, Sak. U. — 


Kam. 


charok, Pant. Kap. 


Joh. 


68. BASKET: gareng; grenyeng, Manér. 


Matlac, Cha. [Mal. garing]. 

ra-ga’, Sen. 
Cliff. ; raga’ (ragak), Jelai. Back- 
basket (JZa/. ambong), raga’ (ragak), 
Tembi, Serau, Darat, Cage: raga 
(rag), Sez. Ra. [ Mal. raga, ‘‘wicker- 
work ’’]. 

bakul, Sak U. Kam., 
Jelai ; (bakoul), Sém.; (bakoul), Sak. 
Ra., Sak, Kerb. (Mal, bakul]; C 34, 
35; R133; R136. 

Bast: S 149, 150; S 236. 


71. Bastard (JZa/. gampang): mé-né- 
le’, Sen. Chiff. ’ 
72. Bat (Mal. kélawar): hoymeng 


(doubtful), Paxg. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
Swallow (J/a/. layang-layang), hoy- 
men (gr. héymenn) agree Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. [? = 


1 73m bATS. paler? fas Sete, Buk. 


Max.; paleg? (plik), Sem. Buk, 
Max. ; palag? (balig), Sem. K. Ken. 
[Cf. S 376: perhaps the word means 
‘“ spider,” there having perhaps 
been a confusion between the Malay 
equivalents ‘‘ kélalawar"’ and ‘‘ laba- 
laba.”"] 


74. BAT: hapét; sapét, Bes. Sep. A. 1. 


Flying-fox: hampet, Bes. Songs. 
Cry of flying-fox : pé lompe-lémpe, 
Bes. Songs. [Bahnar shamet (xamét), 
hamet, ‘‘ bat.’’] 

stka’, Jak. Malac. 

kawet 
(kowet), Sem. Stev.; kawet (doubtful), 
Pang, U. Aring; kawed (kauid), 
Sem. Pa. Max., Sem, Buk. Max.; 
kawat (ganat), Sem. K. Ken. Flying 
lemur ((/a/. kubong): kayi’, Sem. 
Kedah, Sem. Jarum. [Kaseng kat 
(cat); Mon kawa, ‘‘ bat,” or Stieng 
udt, ‘‘a small kind of bat’’; but 
? cf. also Andamanese Biada wit-da ; 
Bojigiab wat-da; Kede wat; Chariar 
wot, ‘‘bat’”; Mal. kélawar, kélala- 
war, ‘‘bat”’; cf. B 74 (?).] 


77. BAT, FRUIT-, (flying-fox): kompoi, 


Jak, Malac. [Mal. kolompang is 
noted as the equivalent in B 79; but 
I cannot find the word in the diction- 
ary. | 

kuakng, 


ABORIGINAL DIALECTS 
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79- 


80. 


8x. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


Bes. Sep.; kluang, Mantr. Malac. 
Nya. (Mal. kéluang]. 

Bat, FRuItT-, (small kind) : kélasa 
(Mal. kolompang), Mantr. Malac. 
Nya. 

Bathe, to (47a/. mandi): (a) enlay or 
enléy, Sem. Kedah; ya-'nlai, Sem. 
Plus; anlai, U. Pat. ; ilai, U. Kel.; 
ré-lai, Lebir; ya-nai, Pang. U. 
Aring; Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; 
nai, Kerbat. ‘To, trickle(?) : m&nlai 
(m&nlai), Sem. Buk. Max. Toswim: 
anlai? (anli), Sem. Pa. Max. Wal- 
low; to wallow : ilai (aildi), Sem. Pa. 
Max. 

(4) Bathe, to: jelai? (jél . .), Sem. 
Beg.; (jail), Bex. New. [Probably the 
same word as ‘‘enlai’’: the form in 
Sem. Beg. indicates that two letters 
have been omitted in printing : prob- 
ably they were ‘‘ai” or ‘‘ei,”” and 
the word ought to be ‘‘jelai.’’ Tomlin 
and Newbold copied the error. ? Cf. 
Central Nicobar kolaich, kolaij, ‘‘ to 


bathe."’ Perhaps S 544 is the same 
word. | 
BATHE, TO (A/a/. mandi): ya-ma- 


mith, Sem. Kedah.; mami; mami, 
Sem. K. Ken.; mahmu (mah-mou), 
Som.; mah-mo, Sak, Ra.; mamuk, 
Sak. U. Kam.; mamut, Sak. Tap. ; 
wa'-mér, Avau Ket.; mod, U. Tem.; 
muh, Sen. Clif; (mouh), Sak. Kerd. ; 
meh, U. Cher. To pour out (?): 
hémoh (hmuh), Sem. Pa, Max. To 
water; sprinkled: ammuh; muh, 
Sem. Pa. Max. [? Cf. Stieng muich, 
‘to plunge into water’; Khmer 
miich [much], ‘‘to dive”; Bahnar 
moet, ‘‘to undergo the ordeal by 


water.”’ But cf. also Canton Chinese 
muk ; Peking mu, ‘‘to wash,’ to 
bathe.’’] 


BATHE, TO: hum, Bes. Malac. ; 
hum, ¢g. chok hum, ‘‘to go and 
bathe’’; hum dé6, Bes. Sep. ; W 30. 
[Bahnar, Churuhum; Tareng hém ; 
Boloven hom; Sedang him; Halang 
loum; Séieng um; Mon hum dai’ 
[hi dak]; also Boloven, Niahon, 
Lave, hom; Adak, Kaseng uam ; 
Halang um; Sedang him, ‘‘to 
bathe.’”’] G 43; W 34. 
Bathing-place: T 213. 

Batter, to: lempeh, Ges. Songs ; 
P 203. 

Bawl, to: S 175-178. 


Bawung (fish spec.) Dangtla lin- 
eata: katim~ (katim), Sem. a. 
Max. ; 
Bay; gulf (4fa/. télok): Jékuit 


(Ikuit), Sem. Buk. Max., Sem. Pa. 
Max. 


854. Bay: tudl (doubful), Pang. U. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


Aring [? cf. Mal, télok]. 

Bayas (palm spec.), Oncosperma 
horrida: tédo' (tduk), Sam Pa. Max., 
Sem. Buk. Max.; tadup, Pang. U. 
Aring; P 22. 

Be, to: wek, Sem. Craw. Hist., 
Sem. Klapr. To be; is: w6? (wer), 
Lebir; (wér'), Kerbat. To be; to 
become; being: oe’ (auei’), Sem. 
Buk, Max.; W992. To be: o’, 
Sak, Guat. There is (Ma/. ada-nya): 
we, Sem. Kedah, Sem. Plus; wé' or 
we, Pang. Sam,.Pang. Gal. ; wo', 
Pang. K. Aring. Some or there is 
(Mat. ada): wo’, Pang. U. Aring ; 


N 67. Was (dal. sudah) : lawek, 
Sem. Craw. Hist., Sem. Craw. 
Gram.; B89. [Ka wik, ‘‘to be”; 


? cf. Baknar uot (uay), odf (ody), 
oei, oai, ‘‘to be," ‘to sit,” ‘to 
remain" ; Sedamg oi, ‘‘to remain"; 
?=L 110; cf. also D 133.] 

BE, TO: mo-ah, Sem, Beg.; moa, 
Ben. New. To be; to become; 
being: mo’ (muw’), Sem. Pa. Max. 
To become: mo, Sak. Kerb. To 
be; to have: mo, Sém.; m6, mo, 
Sak. Kero. To be: moh, TZem. 
Cl. Is; has: moh, Sek. Plus Chiff. ; 
mong, Sak. Blanj. Clif. To be: 
méng? (mting), Sez. CZ, To be; to 
have: mong (mofi); mang (mAf), 
Sak. Ra.; maung, Sak. Martin. 
To have (=past aux. =MMad, ada): 
mang (man), Sas Ra. To be; 
there is (AZa/. ada): moh, Temdz ; 
mong, Serau, Darat, Jelat. Not to 
be; there is not (Jal. tiada): to 
moh, Zemdi; to pé mong, /e/az. 
Not to be; there is not; there is no 
more (Afa/. tiada ; habis): pe mong 
{original seems to read, he mong], 
Darat. I have: éng moam, Saé. 
Tap. To become: béng; beng, 
Sen. Clif: Tobe born: meng, Kena. 
7, Remain in the house: mang pa- 
diik, Sak. U. Kampar. To sit: 
moin, Temébz. [Khmer méan [man], 
‘*to be, to have’’; So mi, maimi, ‘‘ to 


have"; Mon mang [mang], ‘‘to 
remain’; MNiahén mang, ‘‘ to 
stop.’’] 


BE, TO (Afa/. jadi): ya-lam (doubt- 
ful), Sem. Plus. Was (Mai. sudah): 
lim, Sem. Craw. Gram. Wave (as 
sign of past tense=AZa/. sudah or 
habis): lem, ex. lem yé chi’ (= Mad. 
sudah sahya makan, ‘‘I have eaten’’); 
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90. 


gl. 


92. 


93- 


94. 


95- 


96. 


97: 


98. 


99. 


100, 


cp. lem hé’ cheg i’ (=47a/. sudah 
kita tikam dia, ‘‘we have stabbed 
stabbed him”), Sem. Kedah; B 87; 
Y 41. 

BE, TO; toremain: ké-di, Sex. Cif. 
Todo: kédi(kidde), e.g. ta bar kidde 
taleh, ‘‘it is improper to do so,” 
Sak. J. Low. Yo do (Afal. buat): 
ya’ dé’, ex, bra’ yé dé’ (or ya’ dé’), ‘‘it 
was not I who did it,”’ Sem. Kedah. 
To make (Mail, buat): ya’ dé’, ex. 
ya’ dé’ dong or ya’ dé’ hapoi, ‘‘I 
make a hut,” Sem. Jarum; ya-di’, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; ya-di', 
ex. di'-déng= Val, buat pondok, 
‘to builda hut,” Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal, To cultivate: di’, Bes. Songs. 
Work (a7. kérja): dé, Sem. Plus; 
W, 77- 

Br, TO; there is; have: (a) dah, 
Bes. K, Lang., Bes. Songs. To be: 
da’ U. Tem.; da, U. Cher., Bera, 


Bes. Malac., Ben. New. Alive: 
dah, Sak, Sel, Da. Yes: da’, U. 
Tem. 


(2) To be; to have(?): ada, Sak. 
Ra. [Mal, ada; but the forms be- 
ginning with d- are nearer to J/on 
tah [dah], ‘‘to be”). 

BE, TO: loh, Mant. Bor. e.g., loh 
orang tai, ‘‘ there are people."" To 
have: laog, Wantr. Cast. 

BE, TO; to have: issi. JZant. Bor. 
To be: isi, Wantr. MJadac. 

BE, TO: ha, Mantr. Afalac., e.g. 
the master has come (or is here) : 
tuan nin ha, A/antr. Malac. Here 
he is: nin ha, MWantr, Malac. 

BE, TO; is; there is: ti, Sak U. 
Kam.; R 67. 

Beads: E 83. 

BEADS, black (in necklaces): kayel, 
Sak, Keré. 

BEADS, black (in necklaces):  séli 
(soli; soli), Sdm, ; dila (dile), Sas, 
Morg.; dilé, Sak. Ra. (cf, Mal, jélai). 
BEADS, white (in necklaces): sadok, 
Sem, Stev.; sido, Sém.; sado, 
Sém., Sak, Ra.; sadua (sadoua), 
Sak, Kerb, [? cf. Kon Tu kadung, 
‘bead ’’}. 

BEADS, in necklaces: mani, Sa, 
Ra.; manik, Jelai. Necklace: 
manik, Darat{Mad, manik, ‘‘bead”’]. 
Beak: S 329. 

Beam (.l/a/. tutup tiang): bar&, 
Sak. Kerb. Party wall (of a house) 
(Mal, dinding): bara, Sak, Ra. 
Kitchen-rack; attic (J/aZ. para): 
bara’ (barak), Serax. [? Cp. Wad, 
parapara, ‘‘kitchen-rack”’; <Achin. 


para, --‘garret,’?” “** loft," ¢“ceil- 
ing.’”’] 

tor. BEAM (Jai, tutup tiang): alang 
(alan), Sak Ra. Long piece of 
wood (AZa/. kayu panjang): halang, 
Serau [Mad. alang]; B129; D5; 
P 192; P 195-197. 

102. Beans (J/a/. kachang): ta-jo’, Sem. 
Kedah; kachang, Serax; (spec. Mad, 


kachang parang), Canavalia ensi- 


Jormis: kachang bahan (kachng 
bhan), Sem. Pa. Max. Nut: 
kachang (katchan), Sdm., Sak. 


Kerb., Sak, Ra, (Atal. kachang] ; 
F 284. 

103. Bear: kawal (kaual), Sem. Pa. 
Max. ; kawab (kauab), Sem. Buk. 
Max. ; kawem (gr. kawebm), Sem. 
Kedah, Sem. Jarum; kawab, Sem. 
K. Ken. ; kauip, Sak. Kor. God.; 
kawib, TZemdz. Otter: kawab 
(kauab), Sem, Pa. Max. [apparently 
a mistake]. 

toq. BEAR: dampul, Sem. Jarum, Sem. 
Plus; sémpaynn; sémpayn or 
sémpan, Sem. Jarum; semil, Sak, 
Tap. ; sam-iu [?], Sak. Blanj. Cliff. 
[? cf. Lampong gemol, jamal, names 
of two species of bears. ] 

105. BEAR: télabas, Pang. U. Aring, 
Pang, Sam; télabaz, Pang. Gal, 

106, BEAR: chégfiam, Jak, Mad. (Pant. 
Kap.). [? Cf. Cham chagau; Achin. 
chagée [chagu]; Baknar hogau, 
shiégau (xdgau); Chrdu  sh'’kau 
(x'kau); Annam gau; Alak ch&kao; 
Lave chégao, ‘‘ bear.''] 

107. BEAR: deho’, Jak, Malac, ; daho; 
hoahoa, Bex. New. ; hého’, A/antr. 
Malac. Nya. ; sehd, Jok. Raf. As. 

108. BEAR ; penlepok, Pant. Kap. Her. 

108A. BEAR: talOk®, Temmdz, 

tog. BEAR: ‘bérhiiang (békhfiang), Barok; 

bruang, Ben. New., Mantr. Matlac.; 

puyang, Wantr. Malac, Nya.; brok®, 

Jelai [Mal, béruang]; T 133. 

BEAR: chuwei pangpang, Pant. 

Kap. Log. Bee: chuwei dhan, 

Pant. Kap. Log. Buffalo: chawer 

wong or won, Pant. Kap. Joh. 

Goat: chawer bek, Pant. Kap. Joh. 

Rhinoceros : chuwei jankrat, Panz. 

Kap, Log. (Cf. Mal, cheweh, an 

expression used in the Malay 

Pantang language of the east coast 

fishermen = ‘* beast.’ 


I1o. 


11. BEAR, cry of: wah-wah-wah, 
Bes. Songs. 

112, Bear, to; to support (Jai. 
tahan): dak, Sex. Cl; B 3096; 


E 66, 67. To bear children: C 
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113. 


Iq. 


Irs. 
116. 


117. 


118, 


Trg. 


120. 


I2tI, 
r21A. Beautiful : 
E22) 
123° 
124. 
125. 
126, 


127, 


128, 


129. 
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Ior-103; C 106; C 109-111; T Serau. Small rafters: cherak2, 
198. Serau. Rafters (A/a/. kasau atap) : 


Bearcat or Binturong (Jal. 
binturong): gantih or ganteh, Sen. 
Kedah; kanteh, Sem. Jarum. 
BEARCAT: lungan, Sem. Jarum, 
Sem, Plus. 

BEARCAT: chépag, Pang, U. Aring. 
Beard: sabau (sabow), Sem. Stev. 
Lips: sabak, Sem. Beg. Whisker : 
sabang, Sem. Stev. Rattan edging 
of baskets: sab& (sab-bor), Sem. 
Stev. [? Cf. Tidung sambang, 
‘‘whiskers’’; ? cf. Selung Dbului 
chama(booloee chaumaw), ‘‘beard”’; 
Tareng habouh; Cham balau cha- 
buai, ‘‘moustache” ; or ? cf. Sué 
sok bhu, ‘‘beard’’; H 1.] 
BEARD: janghap (djanghap), Saé. 
Ra. [? cf. Mal. janggut, but cf. 
C 113]; D 98; Hx, 2; M 108. 
Beast or brute (J/a/. binatang); 
tiger (J/e/. rimau): ab, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal, 

BEAST (or dragon?): rémai, /a&. 
Mad, Pig: rémien, Buk, U. Lang.; 
re-mang, Sak. Sel, Da.; réman, 
Kena. Il. [? cf. Kon Tu rimol, 
‘« wild boar.’’] 

BEAST, wild: merga, Sdém. [A/a/. 
mérga]; Ago, 91; Brio; F 218; 
T 139. 

Beat, to: C 295, 296; S 495-497. 
BEAT, TO; to spear; to prick: 
képang (k’pang), Pant. Kap. Joh. 
oh, Sem. Pupier; 
G 63; G6s. 

Because: yé, Sak. Kerb. 
BECAUSE: sébab (sébab), Sak. Ra. 
[Wal, Ar. sébab]; A 187; B 152; 
H 39; 154; W77; W 79. 
Beckon, to: leweh? (liuih?), Sem. 
Pa, Max. 
BECKON, TO: 
Sem. Buk. Max. 
BECKON, TO: gamet, JJantr. Malac, 
(Wal, gamit]. 

Become, to: jadi (djadi), Sdm.; 
jadi (djadi), Sa&. Ra, [.Val. jadi]; 
B 87, 88. 

Bed, or sleeping-place (when of split 
bamboos): pénong, Sem. Kedah. 
BED, or sleeping-place (of split bam- 
boos): karob (gr, karobb), Sem. 


méjing 


(mjing), 


Plus; D 4; S 250, 251. Cross- 
pieces of bed (fr. traverses 
de lit): charu (tcharou), Saé. 


Kerb. ; chiara (tchiara), Sak. Ra. 
Beam (fr.  solive): cherup, 
(tchéroup), Sak. Ra, Cross-beams 
(Mal, gélégar): charo’ (charokh), 


130. 


131. 


132. 


133. 


134. 


135. 


136. 


137. 


138. 


ché-rak, Sen, Cliff. ; (Mal. kasau 
rumah), chelak®, Sak Em. [? cf. 

R 167]. 

Cross-sticks used as supports of 
bamboo sleeping- place: pélayen, 
Sem. Kedah, 

Cross-sticks used as supports of 
bamboo sleeping- place: kéding, 
Sem. Plus [?=B 31]. 

Cross-pieces of bed (#7. traverses 
de lit): glogar, Sém, [:Wal. gélégar]. 
BED, to be brought to: W 93. 
BED (of river): W 41. 
Bédukong (fish spec. ): 
(tikuk), Sem. Pa. Max. 
Bee: gala, Sem. Craw. Hist., Sem. 
Klapr.; galu, Sem. Ked. And., 
Sem. Ked. New., Sem. Jur. And., 
Sem. Jur. New., Sem. Jur. Rob. 
[This word is doubtful. ] 

BEE: padau, Sem, Kedah, Sem. 
Jarum;, tadau, Sem. Plus. Honéy: 
padau, Sak, Kor. Gb. [? Cf. An- 
damanese Bale woato; Puchikwar 
wate-da ; ol wata-che, ‘‘bee.'"’] 
BEE: tébél (té-bérl), Sex. Clif; 
tébdl, Jelaz, Tembi?; tebel, Serax; 
tebdl, Bes. Sep. ; (tebul), Ben. New. 
Bee (spec. Wa/, kélulut): tabel 
(tabYil), Sem. Buk, Max. Honey: 
tabal, Sak. Br. Low. ; tebdl (tebeul), 
Sak. Croix; tebdl, Bes, Afalac. ; 
tébol (¢obol), Sdm.; giila’ tebdl, 
Bes. Sep. ; S 512. 

BEE (dZa/, lébah): (a) lueh (luih), 
Sem, Pa. Max., Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
lawé, Sem. Kedah, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal. ; luwé, Sem. Jarum ; 
lawé, Sem. Plus ; \uéi, Temdz ; B 4x. 
Honey: liwé, Pang. K. Aring; 
léboh, Pang. Belimb. Bee(spec. Mal. 
lébah kukusan): lueh ktkus (luih 
kkus), Sem. Pa. Max.; lueh kiam 
(kiiam), Sem. Buk. Max. Young 
of bee: wang lueh (uang luih), Sem. 
Pa. Max.; C 101, Honey: gilah 
lueh (kulh luih), Sem. Pa. Max.; S 
512; tildi, Sew. Per.; munisang-lui, 
Sem. WU. Sel. tore 1223041 1119 ; 
N 42 [Churu lué, luéh, ‘‘ bee ’’]. 
(6) Honey: ayu lébah, Blan. Rem.; 
ayer lébah, Bedu. //.; ayer lebah, 
Jak. Lem.; ayer lébéh, Barok ; 
W 33; manisan lébah, Bedu. L/. ; 
manisan lébah, Jak. Semdb.; H 122 
[4al. lébah, ‘‘ bee "’], 

BEE: banidahan, Pant. Kap. Her.; 
B 350. Honey: sémpéloh bani 
dahan (s’mp'loh bani dahan), Pazzé, 


tikuk ? 
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139. 


140. 


141. 


142, 


143. 


Kap. Lem. ; R76; W 34. [Batak 
uwani; Bugis awani; Mangkasar 


bani; Timor, Rotti fani; Bima 
ani; Katingan banyi (banjie) ; 
Sampit binani (binanie); Jaraz 


honi; Achzz. unoi, ‘‘bee"; Cham 
hani, haning, ‘‘honey.’’] 

BEE: kérulud(kerzulud), Bex. New. ; 
kélulut, /2#. Malac. Honey: ayer 
kélulut, Jas, Malac. [Mal. kélulut, 
a small wild bee]. 

BEE, small wild: (sp. dad. 
kélulut), Zrigonza: shiiht, Bes. A. 1. 
[Bahnar shut (xut); Boloven, Nia- 
hin, Alak shit (xtit); Sedang sut ; 
Kaseng sit; Halang siit ;  Stieng 
sit ; Chrdéu shut (xut), shuét (xuét), 
“bee.” ] 

BEE: B110; H 135; W 25. 
BEE, BoRER-; beetle (J/a/. kum- 
bang): taléng, Sem. Jarum; 
talong (gr. talogn), Sem. Plus; 
témleng (tmling), Sem Buk. 
Max.; taldk, Sém. Millipede (4Za7. 
gonggo’): talong (talung), Sez. 
Pa, Max. 

Bees’-wax : W 47-51. 


Bee-tree (J7/a/. tualang): gul, Sem. 
Kedah; tégul, TZeméz; teragul, 
Serau. 

Beetle: (z) kémor (kémor), Saé. 
Kerb. Insect: kémor (kémor), 


Sém. ; kémér (kémor), Sak. Kerd. ; 
kémtir, Serting. Insect; worm 
(Ma/. ulat): kémar, Temd2; kémor, 
Serau. Maggot: kéming (kmiing), 
Sak. U. Kam, White ant: kemuan, 
Tembi; kemot®, Serau [or Tembéz]. 
(4) Caterpillar; worm: (JZa/. ulat), 
kémai (kmai), Sem. Pa. Max., 
Sem. Buk, Max. ; (spec. Mal. ulat 
bulu): kémai sok (kmai suk), Sem. 
Pa, Max.; kémai sog (doubtful), 
Pang. U. Aring; S 1.; kamai 
(fr. kamaiY) or kamai jélik, Sem. 
Jarum, Sem. Plus; ile’ kémai? 
(aili’ kmai), Sem. Buk. Max., [this 
last must surely be for kémai ile’, 
else it means ‘‘hairs of the cater- 
pillar’’]; T 94; (spec. Mad. ulat 
nangka), kémai nangka’ (kmai 
nngka’), Sem. Pa. Max. Abscess 
of the teeth: kémai pének? (kmai 
pnik?), Sem. Buk. Max. ; T 168; 
T 170. [There are a number of 
insect names which appear to be 
in some way connected with the 
above : e.g. Khmer khmor [khmur], 
“cricket; khmaut [khmit], ‘‘ black 
winged insect which gnaws wood” ; 
Bahnar komot, ‘“ moth” (Fr. 


144. 


ciron); CArduz koémosh (kémox), 
k6moh; S#exg kémiet, ‘‘ maggot” 
(fr. charangon); Steng komuon, 
‘«beetle"’ (#7. espéce de cerf-volant); 
Mon thma&, ‘‘beetle’; khimha, 
chm&, cham&, ‘‘insect"; Baknar - 
shamot (xamot), ‘‘bug”; Achin. 
kamuwé, ‘‘white ant’; and cf. 
M 180 and W 25.] 

BEETLE: kumbang, Temi, Serau, 
Jelai; kumbang (koumba), Sa. 
Ra. (Mal. kumbang; B 143 (a) 
may possibly be connected]; B 141. 


144A. BEETLE: harang-harui, Sem. K. 


145. 


146. 


Ken. ; cf. A 110? 


Before: chiang (tchiang), Bes. 
Her.; cha’chok, Serting. First ; 
in front: chiang, Bes. Malac; 


(Mal, hadap), chiang, ex. chok 
ba'-chiang (4Za/. jalan ka-hadapan) 
=‘'to proceed, go forward,” 
Bes. K. L. To precede; to go 
before: chong (chung), Sem. Buk. 
Max. A moment (Jal. sakéjap) : 
Ochang, eg. dudui Gchang, ‘ wai, 
a moment,” Bes. K, Z.; dchakngt 
Bes. A. I. At once: chiang; siang, 
Bes. Sep. A. I. Apart; separate 
(JZa/. asing): ka-seng, ex. chodp 
ka-seng (dZa/. jalan dahulu), ‘‘ go 
on by yourself” [it is also said to 
mean ‘‘in front’’], Sem. Kedah. In 
front: chiakng; siakng, e.g, chokleh 
chiakng, ‘‘walk in front,” Bes. Sep. 
aA. 7. Go first: cho’lah chiang, 
Bes. Malac. Formerly; first (?): 
ka'-seng (ka’sing), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
kasing, Sem. Stev. Past: former 
(Mal. yang dahulu): b&-seng (42. 
forwards), Sem, Plus. Previously 
(Mal. dahulu): ba-seng, Pang. U. 
Aring, Pang. Sam(?), Pang. Gal,(?) 
Formerly; yesterday: hanu seing (?) 
(hanou sein), Sém.; N 67 [P=E 63]. 
BEFORE: chano (tchano), Sa&. Ra. 
Before; in front of (4Za/. di-hadap) : 
chin-ah, Pang. U. Aring; A 6; 
G 42. Go first; go on ahead! 
chanu’ (chanuk), Sevaz; cheba’ 
chanu’ (chebakh chanuk), Sas. Em. 
Let me go first: en chanu en chip, 
Darat. Face (Mal. muka): chin-ah 
(pr. chin-ahh), Pang. U. Aring, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. Formerly: 
cha’nu, Sas. Blanj. Clif. ; chanu 
(tchanou), Sak. Ra. Long ago: 
chanu'-chant’, e.g. ‘‘old folks of by- 
gone days,” mai 'ngra’ chant-chant, 
Sak, U. Bert. Half (Mai. siparoh): 
china’ah or chinih (doubtful), Pang. 
U. Aring. Breast: chenha (chen- 
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147. 


148. 


149. 


150. 


L5r. 


152. 


153: 


154. 


har), Sem. Stev.; chénamma&h 
(chnammh), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
S 186. Breastbone (Za/. tulang 
dada): chen-ah (gr. chen-abh), 
Sem. Kedah; chénina’, Sem. 
Plus. Collar-bone (Mal. tulang 


sélangka): jin-had (g7. jin-hadd), 
Sem. Kedah; jen-luk, Sem. Jarum ; 
chénup oy chin-up, Pang. U. Aring, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. Neck 
(Afal. leher): chin-ot (7. chinott), 
Sem. Plus: jénok (jnuk), Sem. 
Buk. Max, ; chéng-ok, Sen. Cliff.; 
chengak®, Jelaz. Nape of the neck: 
chéndat (chndt), Sem. Buk, Max. ; 
chéndad (chndd), Sem. Pa. Max. 
BEFORE: adip, Sem. Craw. Gram.: 
hadap, Bex. New. Chest; breast: 
hadap, Pant. Kap. Mad. Face: 
hadap, Pant. Kap. Joh. Door (rail- 
ing to prevent children falling down 
ladder): hadap anak, Pant. Kap. 
Joh. Flat side of stone axe: adap, 
Sem. Stev, (Mal, hadap, ‘ front’’]. 
BEFORE: dahili’ (dahflu®k), Blan. 
Rem. ; dahilu’ (dahiluk), Bedu. J. 
[4aZ. dahulu]; B 380; Y 31. To 
go before: A 6. 

Beg, to: A 162-168. 

Beginning or foot (dZa/. pangkal) : 
tébong (doubtful), Pang. U. Aring. 
[? cf. Khmer dambéung [taping], 
“first,” ‘* beginning.’’] 

BEGINNING or foot: jé-is (g7 
jé-iss), Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
BEGINNING or foot: toPm; tom, 
Bes. Sep.; taPm or tabm, Bes. K. L. 
[Probably identical with T 203, 
which see. ] 

BEGINNING: mola, Sak. Kerb, 
Because; cause: mila’ (mul’), Sez. 
Buk, Max. (Mal. mula]. 
BEGINNING : ahwal (ahoual), Sémz. ; 
(ahoual), Saz. Ra. Far; a long 
time: awal, Pant. Kap. Joh. Near; 
new: béh awal, Pant. Kap. Joh.; 
F 121 [Mal. Ar. awal]. 
BEGINNING: R176; T 203. 
Behind: dong y6, Sak. Kerb. ; 
ti-nuy6 (ti-nouyd), Sdém.; A 46; 
B 4-5. 


154A. Bélandas (‘‘untattooed Belen- 


155. 


das’’): au (ow), Sem. Stev. [This 
cannot be a name applied to real 
Bélandas, as they live a long way 
off from the Sémangs. Probably it 
refers to Sakais of the northern 
group. Stevens appears to have 
misapplied the term Bélandas to the 
Sakais generally. ] 

Belch, to: kéni’ob (kniu’b), Sev. 
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158. 


158A. Believe, to: 


159. 
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Buk. Max.; chéndo’ (chnduk) 
Sem. Pa. Max. 
BELCH, TO: gér- m, Sak. U. 
Kam. 


Bélian wangi (tree spec. ), Dichopsis 
obovata: cheh (chih), Sem. Pa. Max.; 
(4faZ. belian chépis?), cheh wangi 


(chih uangi), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
M 78. 
Belief; to believe: pachaya’ 


(pachaia’), Sem. Buk. Max. To 
believe : ya’ chaya’ ov péchaya’, ex. 
yé mengid tépéchaya’, ‘‘I don't 
believe (it),”" Sem, Kedah; pérséria’ 
(persriak), Kvau Em. To disbelieve: 
pe he perchaya’ (perchayak), Avaz 
£m. Religious belief: pérchaya 
(pertchaya), Sém.; pérchaya (per- 
tchay&), Sak. Ra.;  pérchayo 
(pertchayo), Sa, Kerb, Doubt; to 
doubt: bie’ p&chaya (bii’ pchaia), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; F 121 [Mal. 
pérchaya, ‘‘to believe’’]; M 712; 
T7977: 

intéras; keraas, 
Darat. 

Bellow, to: D 74. 

Belly: (a) cheong, Sem. Craw. Hist., 
Sem. Ked. And., Sem. Ked. Rob., Sem. 
Ked. New. [Newbold has the word, 
byamisprint, opposite ‘‘ blood” inhis 
list]; (chéong), Sem. Craw. Gram. ; 


(tcheong), Sem. Klapr.; chung 
(tchoung), Sem. Klapr.; chong 
(chung), Sem. Buk. Max. ; cheg® 
(tscheggen), U. Pat.; chong 
(chérng), Lebir, Kerbat; €? chong 
(aichong), Sem. U. Sel. [? cf. 
B 161}. Entrails: chéong or 


chong (chGng or chaung), Sem. Buk. 
Max. Stomach: tchang (tchiing), 
Pang. Jalor; chong (fr. chdgn), 
ex. piyass ov penyass chong (da/. 
sakit pérut), #4 sick stomach, z.e. 
diarrhoea, Sem. Kedah; chong, 
Pang. K. Aring, Pang. U. Aring, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; chung 
(choong), Sem. Stev.; échéng, Sem. 
Kedah. Gizzard (Mal. ampédal ; 
but it is given in the section 
relating to the human body): 
a'chong (a'chung ?), Sem. Pa. Max. 
Intestines (V/a/. tali pérut): urit 
ching, Pang. U. Aring; ured 
chong, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; 
S 186. 

(2) Belly: ratoan, Ben. New. 
[? Cf. Cham tyan; tean; Cancho, 
Rodé tean; Chreai kajean ; Bisaya, 
Sangir tian; Jranun, Dusun, 
Sulu tian (Sud acc. to Haynes 
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160. 


TO 


162. 


163. 


164, 


tian); Menado tijan, ‘‘belly"; cf. 
Achin, tién, '‘ foetus,”’] 

BELLY: (a) koad, Sem. Jur, And., 
Sem. Jur. Rob, [Sem. Jur. New., 
by a misprint, has it opposite to 
‘‘blood”’]; kod, Sem, K. Ken. ; 
kat (koot), Sem. Beg.; (kit), Sea. 
Per.; kut, Ben. New., Sem. Pa. 
Max., Sen. Cl, Tem, Cl., Jelai; 
kot, Sex. Clif. ; kot (kért), Avaz 
Ket., Krau Tem.; kot, Temdi, 
Serau, Darat; krot? (kriit), Sak. 
Blanj. Sw.; kad, Sak. U. Kam. ; 
pot (pért), U. Tem. ; [but ? cf. 
B 164]. Stomach (dad. pérut), 
kud, Pang. Gal. ; k6t (kert), Sak. 
Guat; kut, Tem. Cl., Sen. Cl.; 
kat (kot or koat), Sak. Kor. Go, 
Big belly ; paunch: kut nébo’ (kut 
nbu'), Se. Pa, Max. Stomach- 
ache (?): bésa kut (bsa kut), Sez. 
Pa Max. Mother’s womb; 
pregnant: két, Sak. Tan. Ram. ; 
GHE7 7S 1854S) 187 ASNLS 7. 

(4) Belly: kius kichut (?), Sem, 
Pa, #tax.; chédt, Buk. U. Lang. 
Big belly ; paunch: chékat (chkat), 
Sem. Buk, Max. 

BELLY: eg, Sak, Br. Low, Sak. 
Croix ; aik, Sak. Sung.; &t, Tembz ; 
iet, U. Kel.; ohut, Ben. New. ; 
wut, Bes. Songs; e-uit, Bes. Her. ; 
é6t; dt, Bes. Malac. Breast : 
ahig, U. Kel. Liver (Jai. hati) : 
et, Serau. Stomach (j/a/. pérut) : 
ég (pr. agg), Sem. Jarum; &g (pr. 
agg), ex. pétiss eg (AZa/. sakit pérut), 
dit. sick stomach, z.e. diarrhoea, 
Sem. Plus; S187; wut, Bes. Sep. 


A. JL. [Central Nicobar  aich, 
‘* Delly.’’] 

BELLY: (a) bilang, Keza. J. [? cf. 
Sibop, Ba Mali, Lirong, Long, 
Pokun buré, ‘‘ belly.’’] 

(2) Belly: béténg, Zan. Sag. 


[.Malang, Kenyah (Lepu), Kalabit 
batak; JWaloh, Lepu Sauar batang ; 
Biaju Dayak benteng; Tidung 
banteng ; Javan. wéténg ; Sunda. 
botong ; Bugis watang ; WMangkasar 
batang ; Lampong betang, ‘‘belly.’”] 


BELLY: dendak, Zan. U. Lang. 

BELLY: (a) lé-poch, U, Cher. ; 
lépot, Serting; lopot, U. nd. ; 
lépén, Bed. Chiong. Stomach: 


1é-put, Bera. [Has been explained 
by Hervey as by metathesis of 
pérut, gvast=ré-put: sed guere.]- 


(6) Belly: pérdk, Sak. Wartin ; 
pérhot (pékhdt), Barok; pérut, 
iMantr. Malac., Jak. Malac., 


166, 


167. 


e.g. ‘‘my belly is pinched with 
hunger,” pérut génting o-eh lapar, 
Jak. Malac. (Mal. pérut]; G 75; 
H 116; I 115; N 18. 
Belly-ache : S 185-187. 

Beloved: D 57, 58. 


. Below: (a) kiyum (kiyoum), Sez. 


Klapr. ; kiyom, Sem. Craw. Hist., 
Sem. Craw, Gram.; kiyom or 
kyom, Sem. Kedah, Sem. Plus; 
krop, Sex. Clif. ; (Mad. di-bawah), 
nun kérop (noun kérop), Sév. ; 
kén-krop, Sex. Clif; krop® Avau 
Em. ; mékrop, Seraz ; (dal. ka- 
bawah), ka-kiyom (07 ba-kiyom), 
Sem. Jarun; k&-kiyom (or ba- 
kiyom ?), Sew, Plus ; ma'krop, Sev. 
Clif. From below (A/Zad, déri bawah): 
kén-krop, Sex. Clif. Back: kyom, 
Pang. K. Aring, Backwards: 
ba-kyom, Pang. K. Aring. Back- 
wards or behind: ba-ka'un, ex, ham- 
phess ba-ka’un (A/eé, tinggal ka-bla- 
kang), ‘‘ left behind,” Pang. Belimd. 
[Having regard to the meaning, I 
have put this word here!; but the 
form suggests IT 51. See R 60.] 
Downstream (Mai. ka-hilir): ka- 
yom (kiyom ?), ex. yé chop ka-yom, 
‘‘T am going downstream,’’ Sem. 
Kedak. ower waters of river: 
kiyam (kiiim), Sem. Buk. Aflax. 
To go downstream: ki-om, Ledir; 
ki-ong, Kerbat. Below the wind ; 
leeward: ménjo’ kiam (mnju' kiam), 
Sem, Buk. Max. Lower eyelid: 
krup, Zeméz. To bring (dZa/. 
bawa): kérup®, Zed [clearly an 
error, due to a confusion between 
Mal. bawa and bawah]; F 29; 
M 199; R 83; S 236. [Khmer 
krom ; Lave krom; Halang krum, 
“below”; cf. also Stieng kéniim, 
‘*below'’ ; krum, ‘‘ the space below 
a house which is raised on piles” ; 
Bahnar konam, ‘‘below’’; kram, 


‘to sink’’; pdkram, ‘‘to sub- 
merge’’; krém, ‘‘ lower part.’’] 
(2) Below; underneath; lower 


waters of river: hay&am? (haim), 
Sem, Pa. Max. Formerly; past 
(fad. sudah lalu) : sudah him (sudh 
him), Sem. Pa. Max, ; W 109. 
BELow (Wal. di-bawah): té-pa', 
Pang. U, Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal, 

BELOW: di bawa (di baeua), Sas, 
Ra. [Aal. di bawah]; B 400; 
E 12, 

Belt: B 214; G 25-27; R 38, 39; 
R 183. 
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168. BELT, for blowpipe quiver: chas 
(chors), Six. Stev. 
169. BELT, for blowpipe quiver: tiin, 
Tum. Stev. 
170. BELT for quiver: bognang, bégnan 
(dognanh, dégnan), Sak. Ra. 
171. Bémban paya (shrub): amin gil 
(amin gul), Sem. Pa. Max, ; H 113. 
172. BEMBAN puteh (tree), ? Clinogyne 
spec.: talah (talh), Sem. Buk. Max. 
Bémban paya (shrub): talah gil 
(talh gul), Sem. Buk. Max.; H 113, 
Forthe spec. ad, bémban jéchak (?), 
b. kampong, Sem. Buk. Max. adds 
the Malay epithets to the generic 
word talah, 
Bend; curve: antioh (antiuh), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Reach of a river: 
antiau (antidu), Sem. Buk. Max, 
[Wal. rantau, ‘‘bend or reach of 
river ’']; C 24, 25. 
Bend, to (intrans.): yam; lang 
yam, Bes. Songs. 
(z) BEND, TO; round; arched: 
kéladong (kladng), Sem. Buk, Max. 
Corner; angle (JZa/.  baliku) ; 
crooked ; round; arched; circle: 
kéladong (kladung), Sem. Buk. 
Max. Bent; crooked; curved; to 
bow down: kélbong (klbung), Sev. 
Buk. Max, Crooked (Jal, bengko’): 
klengrong or kleng-rong, Sem. 
Jarum. Hollowed; pitted with 
holes: kéluhum (kluhum), Sem. 
Buk. Max. Frizzled, of hair (ad. 
kreting): kélangol, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal. 
(6) Crooked: kion (kiGn); kiun, 
Sem. Pa. Max, Curly; crooked : 
kio’an (kiu'n), Sem. Buk, Max. ; 
kéwan? (kiuan), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
S221. Curly: tényut (tiut), Ser. 
Pa. Max.; trian, Sak, U. Kam. 
To crawl: kiwed? (kiuid ?}; kiwet 
(kiuit), Sem. Pa. Max. Coiled: 
gewet-gewet; kléwén, Ges. Songs. 
Crooked (a7. bengko’): klah-wah, 
Sem. Plus; kéleh-wa’, Sak. Plus 
Clif, Crooked (of limbs ?): kiawil 
(kiauil), Sem. Buk. Max. Knotted: 
kiwel (kiuil?), Sem. Buk. Max. 
Swelling of the joints: saii klewed? 
(si-ee klewed), Sem. Szev. 
(c) Bent ; crooked: waak”, Tembi, 
Darat ; wadk, Serau [or Temdi 2]; 


173. 


174. 


175. 


biwok2, Serau. Curvature: uan 
(oudn), Sak, Ra. Hunchbacked : 
uan (ouan), Sak, Ra. [Cf. Achin. 


kiwang-kiwot; ‘'kiwiéng-kiwot, ‘‘to 
move in curved lines’; kiwing, 
‘bent’; Jon wen, ‘‘ crooked,” 


“to be crooked”; kaiwen, ‘‘to 
curl” ; waing [wuing], ‘‘a hoop” ; 
Bahnar uin, ‘‘ curve"’ ; pduin, ‘to 
bend”; hauén, ‘‘with distorted 
limbs’’; uing, ‘‘ turning,” ‘‘ mov- 
ing in a circle" ; uit; uit uing, ‘‘to 
roll into a round shape’’; péuit, 
pouing, ‘‘to take a roundabout 
path”; udng, ‘‘ bend” (in a road 
or stream) ; Khmer On, ‘‘to bow’; 
vieng [wieng], ‘‘ way round, ' ‘‘ sin- 
uous"’; vien [wien], ‘‘in coils” ; 
khvien [khwien], ‘‘spiral’’; Boloven 
tavan ; Viahon tuwan ; Alak tiwei, 
““curve’’ ; cf; No2d. | 

BEND, TO; curly: ke’ (ki’), Sem, 
Buk, Max. 

BEND, TO; bowed: (a) pako’-pako’, 
Bes. Songs. Crooked: béng-kong, 
Sak, Blanj. Clif. Curvature (fr. 
courbe): bengko (benko), Sdm. ; 
bingké (binko), Sak Kerb. [Adal. 
bengkok]. 

(4) Hunchbacked: bakand6, Sa&. 
Kerb,; pangkhan, Bes. K. L.; 
bongko (bofiko), Sém. Crooked: 
bungkoé, Sak Kor, Gb. [Aal. 
bongkok]. 

(c) Covered with lumps; knobby: 
tungku-tungku, Bes. Songs. 


176. 


177. 


178. Bent and bowed: rongko’-royon, 
Bes. Songs. 

179. Bent out sideways: juntul-juntul, 
Bes. Songs. 

180. With twisted feet: pia chan di 


ye’? (pia? chndiii'?), Sem. Buk. 
Max, ; F 220; 11? 

181. With twisted feet: hérud chan 
(hirud chan), Se. Pa. Max. Dis- 
torted in the legs or feet: hérut 
chan (hirut chan), Sem, Pa, Max.; 
F 220 [JVal, erut]. 

Beneath : B 165-167; E 12. 
181A. Bengku? (tree spec.) : lembavt, 

Bes. Songs. 

Bent: B 175-181; S 226, 227; 

S542; W 21. 

182. Bérangan babi (tree spec.): "long 
bréh ; brés, Bes. Sep. 

183. Bértam palm, Lugezssona tristis: 
chémbag (chmbak), Sem. Pa, Max., 
Sem. Buk. Max. ; chinbeg, Sem, 
Stev. Shaft of blow-gun dart (made 
of bértam stem): chinbeg, Sem. 
Plus. 

183A. BERTAM palm: pédoh (pedoh) ; 
beltop pédoh, Sevaw; pédar beltak®, 
Sak. Em. ; B 184. 

184. BERTAM palm: béltap, Sak. U. 
Kam. Atap (thatch): bértam 
(brtam), Sak, Ra. [JZal. bértam]. 
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185. Bértam; burong (bird spec.): | 198. Betel-box: pénanam (pénanam), 
mua’, Mantr. Malac. Sém.; cf. B 192? ; B13; E27. 
186. BERTAM bird: kerdrong, Jak. Betel-nut : A 125-128. 
Malace. Betel-nut cutter: K 47; P 106. 
187. Bérumbong (tree spec.): térpadn Betel wallet: B 11-13; B15. 


188, 


189. 


190. 


Igt. 


192. 


193. 


194. 


195. 


196. 


197. 


(trpn), Sem. Pa, Max. 

Beside: R 100; S 198. 

Bésisi (tribal name): 'Sisi, Bes. K. 
Lang. 

Bespatter, to: S 409. 

Best: G65; G68. 


Betel: E 27. 
BETEL-LEAF (Jai. sirih) : bed (gr. 
bedd), Sem. Plus; bé', Pang. 


Belimd. ; B r2. 

BETEL: jé-rak, Sen. Clif. ; jérek2, 
jerag, Temdz ; jerak®, Jelaz ; jerak, 
Serau, Darat; jerak, Sak. Em. ; 
jerag, e.g. ‘‘do you plant betel 
here? ’’ mang he chéd jerag pedih? 
Krau Em. 

BETEL: (a) chamai, Bes. Madlac. ; 
chabi? (tjali), U. Pat. Betel-leaf: 
jambi, Ben. New. Wild betel: 
chambai, Bes. K. Lang., Bes. Sep. ; 
chamai, Mantr. MJalac. [Lampong 
jambai]. 

(4) Pepper (spec. JZa/. lada china), 
Piper chaba: chabé (chabi), Sez. 
Buk. Max. (Mal. chabei, ‘‘ pepper 
spec.”’]. 

BETEL : piandan, Sak. Ra. 
[? Hindust, pandan, ‘‘ betel-tray ’’] ; 
cf. B 198 (?). 

BETEL: sih (sih), Sem. Pa. Max., 
Sem. Buk. Max. Betel-leaf (A7Zal. 
sirih): si-yeh, Sem. Kedah; siri, 


Sém.; sirih, Ben. New. [M€al. 
sirih]. 

BETEL -leaf: krekap, Pant. Kap. 
Log. Carved design?: krakap, 


Mantr. Malac. Cha. (Mal. kérakap]. 
BETEL - leaf: kénayek (k’nayek), 
Pant, Kap. Mad. Gambier: ka- 
yed (fr. ka-yedd), Sem. Kedah 
[? cf. 4Zom phyat [phyuit], ‘‘astrin- 
gent”; see S 349]. 
BETEL-leaf: pémédas? (pimadas), 
Pant. Kap. Log.; (pemedas), Pant. 
ap. Her.; pémédas daun (p'm’das 
daun), Pant. Kap. Lem.; L 35. 
Pepper: pédas, e.g. pédas chokng, 
“black pepper,” Bes. Sep. A. 1. ; 
R 37; pémédas? (pimadas), Part. 
Kap. Log. ; pémédas buah (p’m'das 
buah), Pant. Kap. Joh. [Mal. pédas, 
‘‘pungent”’; cf. F 260; see also 
H 140}. 
BETEL, wild: 
Malac. Nya. 
Betel-bag: B r1-13; Brs. 


stliang Mantr. 


199. 
200. 
201. 


202. 


203. 


Betrothed : F go. 

Better: G 65, 66; G7z. 
Between: M too. 

BETWEEN: pa, Sém. [P=A 175]. 
BETWEEN: enchop (ezfchop), Sak. 
Kerb. ; E76; 172; M99; S198. 
Beware, to: A 193. 

Beyond: R 83; S 198; T sr. 
Biceps: A 134; A135; E 42. 
Bidan (bird spec.) : H 78. 

Big (4/a/. besar): ‘bok or tébok 
(pr. "DO" or tébd’), Sem. Kedah; bob 
or té-b66 (the Go is a complex vowel 
sound passing from 6 to pure 6), 


Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus; 60, 
Pang. U. <Aring, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal.; b6, Pang. Belimb., 


Pang. K. Aring; (b6), Lebir; bou 
(bér-u), Kerbat; bat, Sem. Martin. 
Broad (JZa/. luas): Gn-ba’, Pang. 
Sam., Pang. Gal. Coarse; thick: 
tébo’ (tbu’), Sem. Buk. Max, Great: 
naba’h, Sem. Beg.; naba, Ben. New. ; 
H 14; 8 310;S 465; W 29; W 1rog. 
To increase : néba’ (nbak), Sem. Pa. 
Max. Large: nébo’ (nbuw’), Sez. 
Pa, Max. ; tébo' (tbu’), Sem. Buk. 
Max. ; téb6o (terbiir), Sem. U. Sel. 
hibu (hzbou), Sd. ; b6, Sak. Kerd. 
Loud (of noise), (4Za/. bésar bunyi): 
tébodk (gr. tébd’), ex. téb6’ amed 
kling baling (J/a/. bésar amat bunyi 
rimau), ‘‘loud indeed was the roar 
of the tiger,’’ Sem. Kedah; téb6d, 
Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus. To grow 
(of plants); to rise: nébuok 
(ndbouok), Sd. Leper: néba’ 
(nba‘), Sem. Pa. Max. Leprosy: 
the ‘‘ great sickness”: méje’ néba'? 
(mji’ nba‘), Sem. Pa. Max.; S 187. 
Tall; big (of body): tébo’ bésar? 
(tbu’ bsr), Sem. Buk. Max.; B e210; 
tébud néba’ (tbud nbak), Sem. Pa. 
Max. ; H 87. 

Bic: ménak, Pang. K. Aring; 


ména’, Pang. Belimb.;  ména 
(mé-nar), Avan Tem.; mé&-na’, 
Krau Ket., Sak. Guai. Big; fat : 


méno’ (ménok), 7emdz. Fat(plump): 
ménu (#énou), Sak. Kerb.; (Mal. 
tambun, in orig. tumbun); méno’ 
(ménok ; menok), Temi. Great ; 
big: mé-nu, Sak. Plus Clif. Large: 
mé-nf, Tem. Cl. ; menu, Sak. Br. 
Low ; (menou), Sak. Croix; W 30. 
Speak loudly! chakap menu, Teméz. 
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_(naménuk), Zemdz. 


204. 


205, 


206. 


207. 


208. 
209. 


210. 


na ménu’ 
A big boy; a 
youth: ménu (ménuk), TZeméz. 
Forest (JZa/. rimba): menug®, Temi 


Thick (dZa7. kasar): 


[probably this should go under - 


H 91]; seeF43. [? Cf. Zon jémndk 
(from jnok), ‘‘ great.’ 


Bic: pa-gah, U. Tem. Big: 
pa’6? (pa’-er), OU. Cher. Fat: 
pa’ 6h? (pa’-érh), U. Cher. 

Bic: (a) ‘ntueh (ntouek); ‘ntui 


(ntoui), Sak. Ra.; én-toi, Sen. Cuf- ; 
éntoi, Zemdz, Darat; entoi, Serau; 
‘ntdi, ‘ntoy, Sak. U. Kam.; tdi, 
Sak. Tap.; entodr, Sak. Martin. 
Fat ; thick : entoi, Serau. 
Great: ’ntdi; ‘ntoy, Sak, U. Kam.; 
kedui, Ben. New. Large: ntong, 
Sak. Sung. ; €ntoi? (nutoi), Sak, 
Chen. ; ntdé (the e is very softly pro- 
nounced), Sak, RKa,.; €n-toi, Sex. 
Cl.; &n-tui, Sak. Blan. Cif; 
entuai, Zan. U. Lang.; thoi (t’hdi), 


Serting. Chief of village (Mad. 
kapala  kampong ; pénghulu) : 
maintoi, /elaz; M .23; R 7. 


[Southern Nicobar omté, ‘‘ large” ; 
Bahnar, Boloven, Niahin tih; 
Stieng tih; Lave tih th; Kat, Suk 
ti; Kaseng, Halang teh; Phnong 
te? (tés); Prou ti? (tis); Xong, 
Old Khmer, Samré, Por tak (tac), 
‘‘big” ; Chong tak, ‘‘ great.” ] 


(2) Big: kadue (kadooay), Bes. 
Bell.; kadui, Bes. Sep, A. 1. 
(it is ‘‘politer” than B 207); 
kadai, Mantr. Matlac. Cha, 


Large: ka-do-ih, Sak. Sel. Da. ; 
kaduai, Buk. U. Lang.; kadui, Bes. 
K, L.; kadoi, Bed. Chiong; kadai, 


Bes. Her.; kada, Bes. Matlac. 
[? Cf. Khmer kantol [kantul], 
‘«thick,”” ‘‘stout’’; Axnam_ to, 
‘«thick,” ‘‘fat.”’ But ef. Ceztr. 
Nicobar kara, kadt, ‘‘large,”’ 
“big,” ‘ great,” ‘‘much”’ ; endiia, 


larger” ; Shom Pe dui; Teressa, 
Chowra kari, ‘‘ large.’’] 


Bic; large: kori, Pant. Kap, Lem. 
Elephant: kori pénégap (kori 
pngap), Pant. Kap. Joh.; cf. 
B 210, 212 [P=B 205]. 

Bic: kadam, Bes. K. L.; kadam 
(pr. kadaPm), Bes. Sep. A. J. 


(‘‘bhasa kasar,’’as dist. from B 205). 


Bic: ra’-tul, eva [? connected 
with B 205]. 
Bic; large: bandong, Kena. /. 


[connected with B 210 ?]. 
Bic: bésar, Mantr. Malac. Large: 
bésar, Wantr. Malac., Jak. Matlac.; 


2it. 
212. 


213. 


214. 


215. 


bésor (béseur), Galang, Elephant : 
bésar pénégap, Pant, Kap. Her. 
[47Zal, bésar]. 

Bic: D 66; F 35. 

Large: bagin, Pant, Kap. Mad. 
Wide; stout: bagin, Pant. Kap. 
Joh, Elephant: bagin pénégap 
(bagin p’n’gap), Pant. Kap. Joh. ; 
G 43; cf. B 206; V 20 [connected 
with B 209, 210 ?]. 

Bind, to: bok ; beek®, Seva ; bak, 
Sak. Em. ; b6k; kabok, Bes. Sep. 
A, I,; (kabuk), Ben, New. To 
attach (make fast to): nég-buk 
(ndgh-bouk), Sém, ; abuk (ébouk), 
Sak. Kerb.; rimbok, Sak. Ra. ; 
bdék, Sak Ra. To build: bok 
(berk), Sez. Cg To entwine 
(=tie up) (JZa/. lilit): kabok, Bes, 
Kk. L. To join; to splice (JZaZ, 
ubong): bok, Bes. K. Lang. To 
make ready (J@a/. siap-kan): bok; 
bok hé’nokng (gr0d. ='‘to tie up”), 
Bes. Sep., eg. bok he-nong = 
““get ready” or ‘‘gird yourself,” 
Bes, K. L, To tie: bok (bérk), 
Sen. Clif. Bark binding for stone 
axes: bot (bert); bet, Sem. Stev. 
Rattan (JZa/, rotan): ken-bék, Sem. 
Kedah, <A special kind of rattan 
(Jfa2, rotan séni’): awe kenbok, 
Sem. Kedah; R 39. [Annam buok; 
Stieng budt ; Central Nicobar pak- 
hata (pdk-hata), ‘‘to bind”; Boloven, 
Niahin, bik, ‘‘to attach,” ‘‘to 
bind” ; Lave bik, ‘‘to attach.”] 
BIND, TO: jék6d (jé-kérd), Avraz 
Tem. ; ya-iked or iket, Pang. U. 
Aring. To tie or fasten: ya’ iked 
(pr. ikedd), Sem. Jarum. Knot in 
a string (of stringed instrument ?) : 
nekat, Sem. Stev. To tie: chékat, 
Sak. U. Kam. Belt: ikat mam- 
bong, Pant. Kap. Joh.; H 116. 
Rattan binding of adze (Ja/, krawat 
béliong): pikut®, dZantr. Malac. 
Nya, ([Cf. Mal. ikat, ‘‘to bind,” 
from which some of these words are 
certainly derived, while the others 
appear to be ultimately related. But 
cf. also Bahnar kot; k6t (kat) ; 
Stieng kot; Sedang kot, ‘‘ to bind”; 
Mon dakat, ‘‘to tie in a knot.”] 
Binding (of axes, blowpipes, quivers, 
etce.): A140; B 213, 214; R 39. 
Binturong: B 113. 

Bird (J/a/7, burong): kaw6éd (#7. 
ka-w6dd), Sem Kedah, Sem. 
Jarum; kawod, Sem. Plus; kawot 
(kawot’), U. Pat.; kawau, Sem. 
Craw, Gram., Sem. Plus, Sem. VU. 
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216. 


Sel, [the MS. of this last originally 
read ‘‘kawow”’], Sem, Martin, 
Pang. Belimb.; Pang. K. Aring, 
U. Kel.; (not generally used with 
names of birds), Pang. U. Aring; 
kawau (kauaiu), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
kawau (kaudau), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
kau-au, Sem. Beg., Kerbat; kau- 
wau, Ledir ; (k6w-w6w), Sem. Stev.; 
kawao, Sem. Ked. Mar., Sem. Jur. 
Mar.; kuau(kuou), Ben. New.; G16. 
Fowl: kawao, Sem. Craw. Hist., 
Sem. Klapr., Sem. Ked. And. ; 
Sem. Ked. New., Sem. Jur. And., 
Sem, Jur. Rob., Sem. Jur. New. 
[Probably ‘‘ bird” is really meant. 
For other words for ‘‘ fowl,” 2.e. 
the domestic fowl, see that heading. ] 
Her P 56: 

BirD: chiap, Sak, Br. Low; chap 
(tchap), Sak Korb. Lias, Sak. 
Croix; chap (tschip), Sak. Kor. 
Gb. ; (tchép), Sak Kerb. ; chap 
(tschap), Sak. Martin;  chép, 
Sak. Tan. Ram., Sak. U. Kam.; 
(chép), Zem. Ci., Sen. Cl. ; chéep 
(chaiep), Zaz. U. Lang.; chep, 
Sak. Plus Clif, Sak, Blanj. Clif7., 
Sak. Blanj. Sw.; chip (tschip), 
Sak. Tap.; chep? (chép), O7. 
Berumb,; chek®, chep®, TZemdz ; 
chep®, /e/az ; chep", chéep, Darat ; 
cheep®, Sak. Em. ; chip? (chip— 
z long), Sak Sung.; chabm? 
(dschab’n), Sem. K. Ken. ; chim 
(tchém), Sak Ra.; chém (cheym), 
Sem. Per.; (tchém), Sdém.; (chém), 
Krau Tem. ; chem, Krau 
Ket, “Sak; Sel. Da.; —(tehem), 
Sem. Ken. ; chim, Buk. U. Lang., 
Bes. Bell.; chim (fr. chhiPm), 
Bes. Sep. A. Z.; chibm, Bes. Her. ; 


chibm, Serting; chim (chim), 
Bera., Bes. Malac. Birds: chip- 
chip (tschip -tschip), Sas. Tap. 


Owl: chem (tchém), Sém. Pigeon: 
chém (tchém), Sém.; chap; chep 
(tschip; tschép), Sak. Kor. Gd. 
Female Argus pheasant: chimeoi, 
Sem. Stev. Swallow: chim, Bers. 
Stev, Ugly; rotten (4Za/. burok) : 
cheep, Seraz. [Clearly a confusion 
arising from similarity of sound of 
Mal. burok and burong.] [Zon 
kachim [gaché]; Rodé, Annam, Cham 
chim ; Achin. chichim ; Cancho xim 
(gr. chim?) ; Chréaz kchim; Jarai 
chim; Sedang, Halang, Kasengchém; 
Sue hem; Baknar shem (xem) ; 
Cuoit chem-tu; Phnong sum; Prou 
chém ; Boloven, Niahin, Lave chim; 


216A. BIRD: 


217. 
218. 


219. 


220. 
221. 


222. 


223. 


224. 
225. 


226. 


227. 


228, 


Alak chim ; Suk kiem ; Xong, Huet 
chiem; Stieng chum; Trao sim; Kha 
Bichim; Sedungkekyom(keckyoam); 
sisom, ‘‘ bird.” Amer chap [chap], 
‘*sparrow,’’ probably goes with — 
T 349. Car Nicobar chechon, 
‘‘pird,”” may perhaps belong here, 
but the equivalents ‘‘shichiia”’ in the 
other dialects (Shom Pé sichiia) 
make it at least doubtful. Un- 
doubted cognates are Khasi 
(Standard and Synteng) ka sim ; 
Lyngngam sim; War ka ksem; 
Palaung hsim, sim, ‘‘ bird” ; Saz- 
tal sim, ‘‘ cock."’] 

kalobok, asa [? cf. 
B 215; but cf. also B 482]. 

BirpD: sabu, Kena. /, [? cf. B 215]. 
BirD: ungeh, Jak, Malac, [Mal. 
unggas]; F 257. 

BirD: burhdng (bukhdng), Barok ; 
burong, Ben. New., Wantr. Malac. 
[4Za/. burong]; F 257; W 132. 


BIRD, species of: chébau, AZantr. 
Matlac. Cha. 

Birp (sp.): kalau; chim kalau, 
Bes. K. L. 

BirD (sp.): chim  kalongkoit 


(described as the tiger’s jackal: they 
say that if it sings ‘‘kalokng-kalokng 
kwom”’ the tiger is at hand, but if 
‘‘koit-koit chonggo’,”’ it is only a 
pig. The bird is said to sit upon the 
tiger’s back), Bes. Sep. 


BiRD (unidentified, perhaps=chim 
kwiyau): kikéau; chim kukeau, 
Bes. K. L. 

Birp (sp.): kung-kung, Bes. Sep. 
BIRD? (sp.): seg-wog (a kind of 
bird?), ex. surau halug, surau 
segwog, ‘‘the lizard cries, the — 
bird cries," Pang. Saz. 

BirD (sp.): ténabol, ex. kawau 
ténabol wong babarr, ‘‘ the ténabol 
bird has ( ?) young ones,"’ Pang. 
Teliang. 

Birth; C ror-106. 

Birth demon: D or. 

Bison: C 54-58. 

Bite, to (4/a/. gigit) : (a) ya’ lahet 
(pr. la-hett), Sem. Plus [but see 
S 144]. 

(4) Bite, to: lihap, Keza. 7. To 
eat: jahap, Kena. J. [Por hap; 
Old Khmer, Xong hob, ‘to eat."’] 
BITE, TO (Mal. gigit): ya’ kab 


(fr. ya’ kabb), Sem. Jarum; ya- 
kab (also used of snake-bites, tiger- 
bites, etc.), ex. jekob 6'-kab chyas 
yé kété halat, ‘‘a snake has bitten my 
hand and I shall die,"' Pang, U. 
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229. 


230. 


231. 


232. 


Aring; ya-kab, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal. ; akip (dkop or ékop or 
ekoap), Sak. Kor. Gd;  kap, 
Serau. To bite; to gnaw: 
kab (kb), Sem. Pa. Max., Sem. 
Buk, Max.; makab (mkb), Sem. 
Buk. Max. To chew: inkab; in- 
kab, Sem. K. Ken. To devour (Jai, 
makan): kab, ex. bd’ yé 6’-kab 
(or ja-6'-kab) ka-baleng (AZa/, mak 
sahya di-makan de’ rimau), ‘‘ my 
mother was eaten by a tiger,’’ Sem. 
Plus.. To eat (Mal. makan): ngab- 
ngab (dhasa kasar?), Sem. Kedah, 
Tooth: kap-kap, Sas. Ra. [Achin. 
kab; Laos kop, kob; Central Nicobar 
opkap-hata; Chrau kap; Bahnar, 
Stieng, Boloven, Niahin, Alak, 
Lave, Kaseng, Halang kap ; Khmer 
khim (kham); Cham kaik, ‘‘to 
bite.’’] 

BITE, TO: gadn, Serting; kagekng, 
Bes. Sep. ; kage, Bes. Malac. [?= 
B 228]. 


BITE, To (AZal. gigit; unggis): 
hépong, Mantr. Malac. Nya. ; 
M 61; T 170. 


BITE, TO (of a snake): katop; 
pétot, Bes. Sep. [Afal. patoh ?]. 
Bitter: (a) kadeg, Sem. Craw. 
Hiist. ; kadeg, Sem. Klapr. ; kedeg 
(pr. ke-degg), Sem. Jarum, Sem. 
Plus; kédeg, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal.; kédag (kédég), 
Sak. Kerb.; kédek (kdik), Sem. Pa. 
Max., Sem. Buk. Max.; kédak 
(k6dék), Som. ; kédat (kddét), Sak. 
Ra.; kédet, Sak. Tap.; kédet®, 
Jelai ; kédGyt (usually kédeg?), Bes. 
KX. L.; kéddyt, Bes. Sep.; kedag ? 
(getiig), Sem. K. Ken.; téchédeg, 
ex. téchedeg pésakau dékamparr, 
Pang. Teliang. Salt (adj.); salty 
(Mal, masin; asin): kédet (kdit), 
Sem. Pa. Max. ; S 339. 

(4) Upas poison (Jal. ipoh): dak 
(d&k), Sem. Pa, Max. ; dok (duk), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; keteg (pr. kétegg), 
Sem. Kedah; géndok (gndok), U. 
Kel. ; dog (pr. dogg), Sem. Plus; 
dog or dok, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal.; dok, Pang. 
Belimb., Sin. Stev,, U. Pat., Jak. 
Stev.; dop, Sém.; db, Sak. Kerb, ; 
B 25. Dart-poison: dag (dag, 
‘‘deep a”), Sem. K. Ken.; dok 
chéngrak (dok-chngrak), Sak. Tan. 
Ram.; P 163. Blowpipe poison 
board: iu-dok (ee-oo-dogk), Sem. 
Sv; att; S353. 

(c) Gambier: kétét? (ketait), Bev. 


233. 


234. 


235. 


236. 


237. 
238. 
239. 
240, 


New. [Central Nicobar taak (téak); 
? cf. Bahnar, Stieng tang; Mon 
katang ; Annam dang, ‘‘bitter.’’] 
BITTER: G 7. 

Black (J7Za/. hitam): beltek, Sem. 
Kedah, Pang. U. Aring; Dbélték 
(bltik), Sem. Buk, Max.; biltek, 
Sem. Stev.; bil-tek, Ledir; belteg, 
Sem. U. Sel.; beltag, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal.; balteng, Sem. Craw. 
fitst,; balting, Sem. Klapr.; belt- 
ing, Sem. Ked. And., Sem. Ked. 
Rob., Sem. Ked. New., Sem. Ked. 
Mar., Sem. Jur. Mar.; belteng, 
Sem. Jur. And., Sem. Jur. Rob., 
Sem. Jur. New.; bléténg, Sem. J7.; 
belting ? (belding), Sem. K. Ken. ; 
bérteing (brteifi), Sdm.; bétung 
(btung), Sem. Pa. Max.: teng, 
Krau Tem.; B 249; T 129. 
Grey: bétung pitau (btung pitu), 
Sem, Pa. Max, ; bélték méchampor 
piltau (bltik mchmpr pltu), Sem. 
Buk. Max.; W 101; B 249; 
R 120 [? cf.. Javan. buténg, 
‘*dark.’’] 

BLACK: bél-het, U. Tem. ; bléhen 
(blohen), Sas. Ra.; bel&k, Sak. 
Martin; bélak (bl-ak); bélak (bl-ak), 
Sak, U. Bert. ; blaak, Sak. Tap. ; 
mé-ak, Sak. U. Kam. ‘‘ Black and 
blue” (with a bruise), (4Za/. lébam): 
blaak, Temdz. 

BLAcK: (a) guweg, Sem. Plus; 
gowed (gr. go-wedd), Sem. Plus. 
(4) Black: gécheh, Sem. /Jarum ; 
gri-yah, U. Cher. 

BLACK: lénieh (léniéh), Sa&. Kerd. ; 
lenié, Sak, Croix; lengoh (?); 
lengah ? [MS. reading doubtful ; it 
might be ‘‘ lengerh,’’ probably mis- 
read ‘‘lenyerh” by De la Croix, 
whence his and De Morgan’s forms 
above?], Sak. Br. Low; renga 
(refig&), Sak. Kerb. ; ringa, Sak. 
Kor. Gb.; rengah, Temdbz, Serau; 
jonga’? (jérngak), Darat. Black (and 
any dark colour generally): ré-ngah, 
Sen. Cl. Blue: ré-ngah, Sen. Chiff. 
Red: lé-gih, Zedzr; renga (refia), 
Sak, Ra.; réngan (rngan), Sak. U. 
Bert.; elnani, Sak. Tap. Mist; fog: 
rénga (rnga), Sas. Kor. Gd. [cf. 
R 54, 55]. [? Cf. Khmer rongit (?); 
ngongiit [ngangit], ‘‘dark.’’] 
BLACK: sekai, Sem. Per. 

BLACK : saya (sAya2), Kena. J. 
BLACK: cheratap, Zaz. U. Lang. 
BLACK: démérzed ? (dummerzed), 
Ben. New. Black; charcoal : 
mérésik (m'r'stk), Pant. Kap. Joh. 


24. 


241A. ‘‘BLACK and blue, 
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Charcoal: zémzéd? (zumzaid), 
Ben, New. ; [see H 65; H 116]. 
BLACK: (a) heram, Bes. Bed. ; 
hiraPm ; hirdPm, Bes. Sep. A. 7. ; 
hirim, Bes. Malac, [ef. Kawi 
hiréng ; Javan iréng]. 

(2) Black: hitam, Bex. Mew., Bes. 
Malac., Mantr. Malac., Jak. Malac. 
Blackness: hitam, Bex. New. [iZal. 
hitam, a variant of the last]; G 114. 
” as a bruise 
(Mal. lébam): dir, Temdz. 


241B. ‘‘ BLACK and blue”: lébam, /elaz 


242. 


243. 


244. 


245, 


246. 


247. 


248. 


249. 


[ai. lébam]. 

Blade (of weapons, knives, etc.), 
(MZal. mata): ém-pak®, Sen. Cuf. 
[?=M 202]; B 4; C 125. 
Blear-eyed: E 83. 

Blight: I 24. 
Blind: koh (kuh), Sem, Buk. Max. ; 
chof (07 chof met), Pang. U. Aring; 
chi med, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; 
chii met (ox med), Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal.; chid békun (chid 
bkun), Sew. Pa. Max.; W 98; 
(Mal. buta chélek), koh chéle’ 
(kuh chili’), Sem. Buk. Max. ; kétuk 
(ktuk), Sem. Pa. Max. Blind: 
chichuk man? (tschischukmau), Saé. 
Kor. Gb; E 83 [? cf. Khmer 
khvak, ‘‘ blind’’]. 

BLIND: lipach? (lipanch), 
Kap. Joh. 

BLIND: buta’, Sak. U. Kam.; bita’ 
(butak); buta’ (butak), Zemdz; bita, 
Serau (Mal. buta]; D 22; E 83; 
W 8. 

Blisters (Germ. Schwielen): ting- 
lit (ting-leet), Sem. Stev. ; H 15. 
Blood (J/a/. darah): nyap, Sem. 
Plus; yap, Pang. U. Aring; yap 
(or yab?), Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
Red (Jal. merah): yap, Sem. 
Plus; nyap or tyap, Sem. Plus. 
Wound (ial. luka): yap, Sem, 
Kedah; nyap, Sem, Jarum., 

BLoop: 16t, Teméz ; 1ét, Sak. Kor. 
Go, ; 16d, Sak. Br. Low ; bélid [?], 
Sak. Blanj. Sw. [This last may 
possibly (even probably) be ‘‘béhid” 
=B 249.] Dysentery: hamb-lod, 
Som, 

BLOoD: muhum, Sem. Jur. And., 
Sem. Jur. Rob., Sem. Buk. Max., 
Sem. Jur. Mar., U. Kel. ; (moo- 
hoom), Sem. Stev.; mohum [in MS. 
originally ‘‘mohoom’’], Sem. U. Sel. ; 
m&hum (mhum), Sew. Pa, Max.; 
(mchoom), Sem, Stev.; mahum, Sem. 
Ken.; mahém, (gr. mahdbm), Sem. 
Kedah; mohdm (merhum), Sem. 


Pant. 


250. 


251. 


252. 


253- 


Stev.; maham, Sem. Per., Ben. 
New., Bes. Her., Kena. 1l., Serting, 
Bed. Chiong, Bedu. [I.; maham, 
Bes. Malac.; mahaPm, e.g. m. mah, 
‘‘human blood”’; m. kétur, ‘‘ pig’s 


blood,” Bes. Sep.; bahdm (pr. 
bahdbm), Sem. Jarum; bahdm, 
Sem. Plus; buhum, U. Pat. ; 


behim (béhim), Saé. Ra. ; béhip®, 
Serau; behip (béheep), Zan. U. 


Lang.;  briep-n, Sak. Sung. ; 
bihit?®, Sak. Em.; béhit, Sak. 
U. Kam.; bé-hir, Sen. Chiff. ; 
bthi, Sak. Blanj. Clif. ; léhim, 


Sak, Guai; 8 468; S 470; T 106; 
U 27; V 24. Orange (colour) : 
mahum (mhum), Sem. Buk. Max. 
Red: mahum (mhum), Sem. Buk, 
Max.; R51. Black (venous) blood: 
mahum béltek (mhum bitik), Sez. 
Buk, Max. ; mabum béltum (mhum 
bltum), Sem. Pa. MJax.; B 33. 
Red (arterial) blood: m&ahum 
tahueng (mhum thuing), Sem. Bus, 
Max,; mahum paihiam (mhum 
pahaiam), Sem. Pa. Max.; R 51. 
Menses: m&hum kib (mhum kib), 
Sem, Pa, Max.; maham pa'‘hari, 
Bedu. TI, Dysentery: chéret 
mahum (chirit mhum), Sem, Buk. 
Max. [Mon chhim; Khmer chhéam 
[jham]; Stéeng maham; Baknar 
pham; Bahknar Réngao maham ; 
Sedang mehiam; Tareng aham ; 
Sue ham; Alak biham; Wiahén, 
Lave, Halang pham ; Boloven pom. 
Kuhn cites Santhal mayam, Ho 
maiim, 1dundari mayom — all 
meaning ‘‘ blood.” R 51 is perhaps 
connected. Cf. also Central Nicobar 
maham, ‘‘menses’’; Car Nicobar 
mam, ‘‘blood’’; and _ possibly 
Chowra Nicobar paheoit, ‘‘ blood,” 
explains some of the Sakai forms. ] 
BLoop: che-nah, Sak. Sel. Da.; 
chaha, Kena. /.; za, zais, Ben, New. 
[? cf. B 249]. 

BLoop: daia, Sem K. Ken. ; 
derha (dekhé), Barok; dara, Sém.; 
dara, Sak. Kerb. ; darat, Buk. U. 
Lang.; aarah, Bland K. Lang., 
Manir. Malac., Jak, Malac. [Mad. 
darah]; S 32. 

Blood-vessel : M 2109. 

Bloom, to: babd, Sak. Kor. Go. 
Blossom: B 445; B 448, 449; 
F 186-193. 

Blotches on the skin; leucoderma? 
(AfaZ. sopak) : sila’ (silk), Sem. Pa. 
Max. 


254. BLoTcHEson the skin (J/a/. panau): 
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255. 
256. 


panau (panu); Sem. Pa. Max.; 
(az. panau béngkarong), panau 
madang (panu madng), Sem, Pa. 
Max,; L 111; (Mal, panau bési), 
panau bési (panu bsi), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; 1 39. Smallpox (Ger. 
blattern): panau (banau), Sa’, Kor. 
Go. (Mal, panau]. 

Blow, to: nya (nja), Sak, Kor. Go. 
[?=B 390]. 

BLow, To (Ma/. puput): (a) ya-pot, 
Pang. U. Aring; ya-pod, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal.; pa%n (pin (d)), 
Sak, U. Kam. ; G42; tépds; tépdss 
or tépOas, ex. 6’ tépds wong békau, 
‘‘they blow about(?), the young 
flower - blossoms,” Pang. Teliang 
[meaning doubtful]. Blowpipe: put, 
U. Tem.; sé-put, U. Cher. Toshoot 
with a blowpipe: puh or ya-puh, 
Pang. Belimé.; putpit (pout-pontt ; 
pout-pofit), Sak, a. ; ampetput, 
Darat; put, e.g. ‘‘ please show me 
how men shoot with the blowpipe,’’ 
choba térniol en rélok mai pit2, 
Jelat ; hi-pait; hi-pfit, Sex. Cif; 
G 42. To extinguish: téput 
(tépout), Sd; naput (ndpout), 
Sak. Kerb. Breath (ad, nafas) : 
pod (gr. podd), Sem. Jarum. To 
winnow (JZa/. tampi), ya-pot, Pang. 
Skeat. Air: pas, Sak, U. Kam. 
Storm: posh, Sak. Ra.; pois, Temdz; 
pos or pods, Seraw; pad (paé), 
Sak. Ra. [This word is given as= 
Mal. ribut, but the collector uses 
the French word ga/e, which means 


scabies, and is clearly wrong.] 
Wind: pus (pouss), Sdém.; hipoi, 
Tembi; poi, Darat, Sak. Sung., 
Krau Em., e.g. ‘‘this wind is 


pleasant,” poi bar dih, Krau Em.; 
pai; pui, Sek. Am. ; poih? (bdih), 
Sak. Martin; pohdi, Kena. J. ; 
poieh, Zan. U7. Lang. ; pod (pde), 
Sak, Ra. [These words seem to be 
ultimately connected with <Achin, 
put, JZa/. puput, ‘‘to blow,’’ but 
they are not Malay loan-words ; cf. 
Mon paik [puik], ‘‘to blow (as the 
wind)”; Stéeng pok; Khmer bik 
(gr. bik?) [pak], ‘‘to fan,’’ ‘‘to 
blow”; cf. Bugis sdpu’; Mang- 
kasar sapu'; Bulu séput; Ngazu 
Dayak sipet, ‘‘blowpipe”’ ; and cf. 
Boloven, Niahén, Lave, Halang 
pit; Alak apat; Bahnar pat, 
topat, ‘‘to extinguish’; and see 
also B 390.]  W 112. 

(2) Blowpipe : sumpitan, 
[aZ, sumpitan]. 


Rasa. 


257. BLow, TO (a blowpipe): (a) lalah ; 


258. 


259. 


260. 
261. 


nalé, Bes. Sep. To shoot (with 
blowpipe): nal6, Bes. K. Lang. ; 


16, Ses. Songs; sénlu (sdnlou), 
Sém.; chahlu (chéh lou), Saé, 
erg.) ici wpe 26nyel) | Lowioht): 


balaih, ea, chok balah (JZa/. pérgi 
bérklahi), ‘‘to go and fight,’’— 
in rapid speech abbreviated to 
“‘chobluh ” (z.e. cho’ b'luh), Bes, 
&, L. To shoot with the blowpipe 
(Wal. ményumpit): ya’ ha-lth ( g7. 
ha-luhh), Sem. Plus; haltih, Pang. 
U. Aring; halih, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal, ; nen-luh or hen-luh, ex, aneg 
Ohh hijéb hen-luh (07 nen-luh), 
‘this child knows how to shoot,’ 
(?alsohaluh?), Sem, Kedah;G42. To 
go shooting: cho’ naleh, Bes. JZalac. 
To kill: blu, Sak. Kor. Gb. To 
hunt: baluk, Bes, Malac. To pursue 
(chase): halau, Bes. A. /.; chok 
bali, Bes. A. J, [It seems doubtful 
whether all these words are con- 
nected. ? Cf. Baknar blah, ‘‘to 
wage war”; Halang téblah; Se- 
dang bla, ‘‘war’’; cf. Aad. halau, 
‘«to drive.’’] 

(6) To extinguish (JZa/. padam) : 
ya’ pélit, Sem. /arum, Sem. Plus ; 
ya-plod, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal.; pil6ét, Sak. Ra. ; 
bi-lut, Sez. Cd. ; bi-lit, Sex. Clif. 
To put out (fire): lat, Sak, U. Kam. ; 
plot tis (or iis), Bes. Sep. [Mon 
plat [pluit], ‘‘to be extinguished” ; 
Khmer lat? [lut; lat], ‘‘to ex- 
tinguish.’’ 

BiLow the nose, to: kahés, Bes. 
A. Jl, To sneeze: kéndas (knds), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; kenchas? (kend- 
schass ; kendschas), Sem. K. Ken. ; 
gichas (gitschas; gitschass), Sak, 
Kor. Gb.; chesh, Kena. J/. ; mékis, 
(mkis), Sem. Buk. Max.; néhé, Bes, 
K. L.; néhé (?), Bes. A.J. ; bérnis, 
Bes. Her. [There appear to be 
distinct words here: cf. Khmer 
fds [nds]; Achin. hiés; Centr. 
Nicobar hehii-haifie, ‘‘to blow the 
nose”’ (? cf. Khmer kies; Stieng 
kieh, khieh, ‘‘to snuff a torch’’) ; 
and KAmer kandas [kantas]; Steng 
kondeh, ‘‘ to sneeze.” | 

BLow the nose, to (//a/. hingus), 
ya-batog (?), Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal. [Mal. batok, ‘‘cough"]. To 
blow: C 253; W 97; W 112. 
To blow up the fire: B 467. 
Blowpipe : pénichul, Sem. Plus. 
BLOWPIPE: (a) belau, Sem. Type 
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262. 


263. 


belau, Sak, Br. Low; beldo, Sak. 
Croix; be-la-oh, Sak. Sel. Da. ; 
bélau, Pang. K. Aring; bé-lau, 
Sen. Clif; bélau, Bes. Malac. ; 
bélau, Bes. Her. ; bé-lau, Sen. Cl, 
Lebir; bélo (4010), Sak, Ra. ; 
bla-hti, Zem. Cl.; b'lahu, b’lau, 
Bes, Sep. A. I.; blaue, Sin. Stev., 
Bes. Stev.; blau, Pang. U. Aring, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; biat, 
Sak, Kor. Gb.; b'lau, Pang. Belind., 
Buk. U. Lang., Tan. U. Lang. ; 
blau, Sem. Plus, Sem. K. Ken., 
Sak. Tan, Ram.; blau, Sem. Per; 


blau, Sem. U. Sel., U. Pat., U. 
Kel., Kerbat, Sak. Blanj. Sw., 
Sak. Sung., Serau, Darat(?) ; 


blaung, Temdz; blao, Sdm., Sak. 
Kerb. ; (blad), Or. Berumb.; blao, 
Sak. Jer., Po-klo, Jehehr, Som., 
Sak. Kerb., Sak. Martin; Dbélau 
(blao, blaw), Sak. U. Kam.; b'lau 
(blou), Bes. Bell.; blahau? (blahan), 
Pal.; malau? (malan), Jak. Stev. 
Outer case of blowpipe: bélo (4¢élo), 
Sak. Ra,; 16, Sak, Kerb. Inner 
tube of blowpipe: blao, Sak. Kerd.; 
bélo (4él0), Sak. Ra. Blowpipe dart: 
ké-non bélau, Sak. Blanj. Chf- ; 
C102, [Khmer kOmphloh [ktibhloh], 
‘‘blowpipe”’ (apparently from phloh 
[bhloh], ‘‘twin,” ‘‘double,” in refer- 
ence to the mode of construction). ] 
(4) Blowpipe: sélau, Kena. J. 
Blowpipe mouthpiece: chéluh 
(chélouh; chélowh), Sak. Kero. ; 
chalu (chélou), Saé. Ra. Outer tube 
of blowpipe ; inner tube of blowpipe : 
senlu (senlou), Sdém. [cf. B 23; 
B 257 ?]. 

BLOWPIPE: séligi sémamii’ (séligi 
sémamfik), Blan. Rem. [ Mal. 
séligi, ‘javelin ” ; simambu, 
‘* Malacca cane’’]. 

BLOWPIPE: péméralis (p’m’ralis), 
Pant. Kap. Joh.  Blowpipe dart: 
péranis (p’ranis), Pant, Kap. Joh. 
BLOWPIPE: B 28; B 30, 31; B 256. 
Carvings on blowpipe: D 157; 
L 130; R 133. Cleaning rod of 
blowpipe: L 32. Inner tube of 
blowpipe: B 27, 28. Joint of outer 
case of blowpipe: J 7. Longer 
part of inner tube of blowpipe: 
M 20, Mouthpiece of blowpipe: 
P 223. Muzzle of blowpipe: B 28. 
Outer case of blowpipe: B 27, 28. 
Ring on blowpipe: R 133. Shorter 
part of inner tube of blowpipe: 
F 63; F 220. Tube of blowpipe : 
D 66. 


264. 


265. 


266. 


267. 


268. 


269. 


270. 


271. 


272. 


BLOwPIPE, outer case of: tagd; 
'g6, Bes. K. Lang. ; tagu, Mantr. 
Malac. Cha.; (tagur), Mantr. Bor.; 
tagu (targoo), Mentr. Stev. Stem 
of blowpipe: tagd; 'g6, Bes. Sep. 
Outer tube of blowpipe: tagu 
témiang, Mantr. Malac. Nya; B 
28 [cf. Cham taguh, ‘‘small tube 
of bamboo used as a float in fish- 
ing ’’]. 

BLowPIPE, outer tube from junction 
to carved part of: cha-nam-pah, Sem, 
Stev, Carved part of outer tube of 
blowpipe: chanampahi (cha-nam- 
pah-ee), Sem. Stev. Long bamboo 
sheath or collar which is slipped over 
the end of the inner blow-gun tube : 
chénampa’, Sem, Kedah; jénaba, 
Sem. Plus. 

BLowpire, middle piece of inner 
tube of: chemat, Bes. K. Lang. Thick 
part of inner tube: chémat, Mantr. 
Malac. Cha. Shorter part of shaft : 
senemar, Sem. Stev. 

BLOWPIPE, junction of tubes of: 
chaihaib (chihibe), Sem, Stev. 
Junction of inner tube?: chaihaib 
taha (chihibe tzhar), Sem. Stev. 
BLOWPIPE join (esp. the join of the 
outer case or sheath of the blow- 
pipe): chénertim (gr. chénerrtim), 
Sem. Plus. 

BLOWPIPE tube (the bamboo tubing 
which is fitted over the two middle 
ends of the inner blowpipe tube to 
join them): charem (#7. chare>m), 
Sem. Plus. 

BLowPIPE, longer part of inner 
tube of : isi (iss-ee, esee), Sem. Stev. 
Short part of inner tube: isi-u (is- 
ee-00; esee-00), Sem. Stev. [? cf. 
F 170]. 

BLOWPIPE mouthpiece : 
Sem. Stev, [? =P 223]. 
BLOWPIPE mouthpiece: (2) tamim 
(made of resin), Sem. Stev.; tam- 
eng, Sem. Kedah; tambam, Pang. 
U. Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; 
témbun (t6mboun), Sak. Kerd. ; 
(témboun), Sas Ra.; témbung 
(témboun), Sak. Ra.; tébong, Bes. K. 
Lang.; tébokng, Bes. A. /.; tébdg2, 
Bes. Malac.; tébog®, Mantr. Malac. 
Cha.; tébogn, Mantr. Malac. Nya. ; 
tébéng, Maxtr. Malac., Jak. Malac.; 
tabong? (tabon; tabu), Wantr. Bor. 
[?=M roo}. 

(4) Wood for mouthpiece of blow- 
pipe: téboh (/éboh), Sak, Kerd. 

(c) Bracelets: ta-ben (fr. ta-bedn 
or tabedn), Pang. U. Aring. 


akong, 
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273. BLOWPIPE, carved ring - marks 
round the outer case or sheath 
of : ner-ner (07 nger-nger) (gr. 
narr-narr ov ngarr-ngirr), Sem. 
Kedah, Nick round the shaft of 
a blowpipe dart just above the 
ipoh, which enables the point to 
break off in a wound: ngér-ngér 
(gr. ngar-ngir), Sem. Kedah. 

274. BLOWPIPE, carvings on: grat, Bes. 


Malac. 
275. BLOWPIPE, muzzle of: gala’, Bes. 
Malac., Mantr. Malac.;  géloi, 


Mantr. Matac. Cha. 

276. BLOWPIPE, inner rim at end of: 
lengait, Mantr. Malac. Cha. ; (ling- 
hite), Mentr. Stev. 

277. BLOWPIPE, ring of rattan at mouth 
of: chil, Bes. A. 7.; chil, Bes, K. 
Lang. Inner rim a few inches from 
end of blowpipe: chol, dZantr. 
Malac. Cha. 

278. BLOWPIPE, second inner ring of: 
séngla', Wantr. Malac. Nya.; séng- 
lak (sunglork), Mentr. Stev. 

279. BLOWPIPE, cleaning-rod for: ken- 
bas (fv. kenbass), Sem. Kedah. 
280, BLOWPIPE cleaning-rod: bendrad, 
Sem, Plus; bingrot, Ben. Stev., 

Materialien, pt. i. p. 103. 

281. BLOWPIPE cleaning-rod: méneyap ? 
(munneyyap), Sem. Stev. ; jénghék, 
Bes. K. Lang.; jeng-hek, Bes. 4. 7. 

282. BLOWPIPE cleaning-rod: kalto ; 
kalto, Sak. Kerb. 

283. BLOWPIPE cleaning-rod: roknang 
(roknah), Sak. Ra. 

284. BLOWPIPE wadding (AZa/. rabok) : 
lémél, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal.; samul, Tum. Stev. ; 
selmoi?, Sak. Ra.; silimul (sillimul), 
Sin. Stev. 

285. BLowPIPE wadding (J/a/. tukas) : 
pasul (passiil), Sem. Sztev.; basul 
(bassoul), Sém. 

286. BLOWPIPE wadding (dZa/. tukas) : 
nal; ‘ndal; héndal, Bes. Sep. A. /. 

287. BLOWPIPE wadding: rabé, Saé. 
Kerb, ; rabok, Jak. Malac. ; rabok, 
Mantr. Matac., Mantr. Malac. 
Cha, ; (Mal. rabok tukas), barok, 
Bes. Skeat. Wadding put in the 
quiver to protect the arrow-heads : 
yabo (jabs), Sem. K. Ken. [Mal. 
rabok; cf. Bugis, Mangkasar baruk ; 
Bulu waruk. | 

288. BLOWPIPE, tree yielding wadding 
for: jak (ditk), Sak. Kerd. 

289. BLOWPIPE wadding: géte (ghoté), 
Sak. Ra. 

290. BLowPiPE wadding: kabong (ka- 


bon), Sém. [Afal, kabong, Arenga 
Ssacchartfera|, 

Blowpipe arrow (or dart): ko- 
orr, U. Tem. ; k6-ong, U. Cher.; 
gon, U, Pat.; rong (rom), Sak. 
Ka.; 'roh, Sak. Martin; rok, Sen. 
Clif. ; roek, Tan. U. Lang.; rok, 
Sak. Sung.; rok®, Serau, Darat ; 
rrauk® (r’rowkun), Szz. Stev. ; 
sérang (sérafi), AKeza. /. Shaft 
of blowpipe arrow: rong (rof), 
Sak. Ra, Blowpipe: lelak® (lelor- 
ken), Zum. Stev. Dart: grog; 
e.g. poisoned dart: grog mang- 
chéngra’ (grog mangchngrd’); dart 
without poison: grog ti ta’ béché- 
ngra’ (gr6g ti ta’ b-chngri’), Sak. U. 
Kam.; P 163. [Cf. Bahnar mrim; 
Sedang mrom ; /araz mrém ; Cham 
bram; Churu baram; Khmer 
priiom [bruoi]; and Bahknar, Se- 
dang arang ; Lave drang, ‘‘ arrow."’] 
BLOWPIPE arrow: bél, Sak. Se/. Da. 
BLOWPIPE arrow: damak, Pang. 
Belimb. (the shaft of the dart is 
made of the leaf-stalk of the langkap 
palm, and the butt-end of the heart 


291. 


292. 
293. 


(pulur) of the ‘‘hawk rattan”’ 
(rotan lang) ) ; damok ; lomok, Ges. 
Malac.; damok, Mentr. Stev. ; 


domoék, Keza. 77.; domok, domd’, 
Bes. Sep. A. I.; dédmok, Bes, Her. ; 
dumuk (doomook), Bers. Stev. ; dam 
(dammer), Buk. U. Lang.; damak, 
Blan. Rem., Bed. Chiong, Ment. Her. 
Z.; damak, Rasa, VMantr. Malac. 
Cha.; dama’, Jak. Malac., Mantr. 
Malac.; dama, Pal.; lamaka, Ben. 
New.; lamaka, Sem. Beg. [Aal. 
damak]. 
BLOWPIPE arrow: segar, Sak. Kor. 
Gb. ; segar, Temébz, Sevrau; sigar 
(seegar), Zam. Stev.; ségal (sdgal, 
sdghal), Sak. Kerb. Shaft of blow- 
pipe arrow: ségal (sdghal), Sa. 
Kerb, Mid-rib of leaf: s¢gah (sgh), 
Sem. Buk. Max. [AZal. ségar, ‘‘hard 
spike (of a species of palm).’’] 
BLOWPIPE arrow, point of: ng- 
nyess, Sem. Stev. Shaft of blowpipe 
dart: layés (gx. laydss) (it is made 
of bértam stem), Sem. Kedah. Point 
of a sword: inges-u (ing-ess-oo), 
Sem. Stev. [The -u is probably 
the 3rd pers. sing. pronoun. ] 
BLOWPIPE arrow, point of: ngo?; 
nyo? (fo), Sdm, 
BLOWPIPE arrow, point of: choi, 
Sak. Kerb. 
297A. BLOWPIPE arrow, point of: ran- 
chap, Rasa. 


294. 


295: 


296. 


297. 
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298. 


BLOWPIPE arrow, shaft of: gdigir, 
Jak. Malac. Arrow: klikir, Ben. 
New. 


298A. BLOWPIPE arrow, shaft of : men- 


299. 


300. 


gor. 


302, 


393. 


304. 


305: 


306, 


das, /asa, 

BLOWPIPE arrow, shaft of: (a) 
keniokng oy kenio&ng? (keniok’n ; 
keniog’n?), Sem. K. Ken. 

(2) ayong, Sem. Stev.; huyang, Les. 
Malac., Mantr. Malac., Mantr. 
Malac. Cha. [Possibly connected 
with Jal, hujong, E 65; ef. Cham 
hajung, ‘‘ point.’’] 

BLOWPIPE, wood of which the 
arrow-shaft is made: langkap, 
Mantr. Malac. Cha. [Mal. lang- 
kap]. 

BLowPIPE dart, lightwood head of : 
brul (because made from awe brul= 
rotan lang), Sem. Plus ; brul, Tum. 
Stev., Sin. Stev.; behul, Bes. AZalac. 
Butt of blowpipe arrow: beol, Sem. 
Stev.; biol, Sem. K. Ken. Aspecial 
kind of rattan (J/a/. rotan lang) : 
awe brul, Sem. Plus; R 39. 
BLOWPIPE arrow, butt of: paha- 
bong, Wantr. Malac., Mantr, Malac. 
Cha., Jak. Malac.; pahbong, Rasa, 
Arrow : pahabong, Bland. K. Lang. 
BLOWPIPE arrow, butt-end of : béli- 
bok or bélibo’, Pang. Belimd.; libut, 
libut (libofit; libout), Sas a. 
Adze-handle (explained as = Wal, 
basong pérdah): pélibut®, JJantr. 


Malac. Nya. Wood for mouth- 
piece of blowpipe: lebut, Bez. 
Stev., Materialien, pt. i. p. 103 


[cf. Batak lebut]. 

BLOWPIPE arrow, butt of: basso, 
Som.; bas, bassd, Sak. Kerb. 
Butt of blowpipe arrow (made of 
pulai): pasuk (pasook), Zz. Stev.; 
basukn (barsukan), Siz. Stev. 
Mouthpiece of blowpipe: bdasong, 
Mantr. Malac, Nya.; basung (bas- 
soong), Benz. Stev., Materialien, 
pt. i. p. 103 [JZa/. basong, ‘‘a 
soft kind of wood’’], 

BLOWPIPE arrow poison: P 163- 
175. Blowpipearrow poison spatula : 
S 355-358. Blowpipe arrow poison 
tray,s—ule 207. Blowpipe arrow 
quiver: Q 17-29; S 234. Arrow 
cases in quiver: N 42. Cap of 
quiver: S 234. To shoot with the 
blowpipe: B 256, 257; S 163. 


Blue (J/a/. biru): letsat, Sem. 
vedah, 
BLUE: ‘mper, Sak. U. Kam. ; 


her-oi, Sem. Plus; brau, Sem. Plus; 
biru (birou), Som.; biru (birou), 


307. 


308. 


309- 


310. 


3II. 


Biz. 


313- 
314. 
315. 


316. 


317. 


318. 


319. 


Sak. Ra. Dark blue: biru bido’ 
(biru biduk), Sem. Pa. Max.; O 15. 
Light blue: biru k&juh (biru kjuh), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; Y 41 [see Y 258]. 
BLUE: tras batu’, Bedu. //.; B 236; 
R 54, 55; W 98. 

Blunt (JZa/. tumpul): beliit (?) or 
bel-iit (?), Sem. Kedah ; bélut (blut), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; (blut, bluh?), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; méliid, Pang. U. 
Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; 
gilotn (gilot’n), Sem. K. Kez. ; bel- 
on, Sem. Plus; blég®, Teméz ; 
bluk®, Sevau; bélok (blok), Sak. 
U. Kam. Smooth; greasy: béluih 
(bluih), Sem. Pa, Max. [P=F 261; 
Bakhnar Vt; lot (lat), ‘‘ blunt.’’] 
BLUNT: békiit; békiiyt, Bes. Sep. 
at. 

BLUNT: chemphokKng, Bes. Sep. 
A.J.; chemphong, Bes. K. L. [cf. 
Mail, tumpul?] 

Boar, wild: P 73-90. 


Board: papan, Sak. U. Kam. 
[4Zal. papan]. 

Boat: kupon, U. Kel. [? Cf. 
Mon \k'bang [kbang], ‘‘ ship”; 


Selung k'bang, kebang; and per- 
haps Car Nicobar kopok, ‘‘ boat.’’] 

BoAT: ré-nong, U. Cher. 

BOAT: chilokoi (chee-lo-koih), Sak. 
Sel. Da. 

Boat: bidi’ (doubtful), Pang. U. 
Aring; bidah, Or. Laut. [Mal. 
biduk, ‘‘a kind of fishing-boat.’’] 
BoaT: jengkeng, Ov. Laut. Dug- 
out boat: pahi jongkong, Bes, 
Songs; B 319. [AZal. jukung, ‘‘a 
kind of fishing-boat.’’] 

Boat: (Aad. prahu): lopéh, Panz. 
Kap. Log.; (Mai. jalor, ‘‘ dug-out 
boat’’), lupek, lopek, Pant. Kap. 
Joh. Ship; boat: lépek, /ak. Mad. ; 
(Pant. Kap.). [al. lopek, ‘‘a kind 
of boat.’’] 

BoAT: sampan, Ben. New., Jelaz ; 
(sampau), Sem. Beg. [.Wal. sampan], 

BoaT: pahuw’ (pahuk), Sem. Craw. 
Fiist., Sem. Ked. New.; (pahouk), 
(pahak), Sem. Klapr.; paha’, e.g. 
yal \p. ‘‘toembark,’’ Bes. Sep. A.J.; 
pahi, Bes. Se~.; pahu, Bes. Malac.; 
piyahu, Sem. Per.; pahu, Sem. U. 
Sel.; diahu, U. Pat.; pra’-hv’, 
Lebir, Kerbat; prahu’? (prahuk), 
Bes. Her.; pra-hi, U. Tem.; praht, 
Sak. Kor. Géb.; praha, Sak. 
Blang. Sw.; prahu, Sak. Br. Low; 
prahu, Serau, Darat, Jak. Malac. ; 
praoh, Sak, Croix; prahuk®, Jelai. 
Ship; boat: prahu (prahhou, Sézm.; 
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320. 


321. 


322. 


323- 


324. 


325: 


326. 


327: 


328. 


329- 


330. 


praht (prahou), Sak. Kerd.; prahu 
(prahou), Saé. Ra. Ship: prahau, 
Or. Trang. Big boat: prahu untoi, 
Jelat ; perhu ntoi, Davat. Boat 
(4fZal. sampan): prahu timbong, 
Darat; B 316 [Mal. pérahu]; S 
160. 

Boat-pole: B 6. 

Body: pi (pee), Sem. Jur. And., 
Sem. Jur. New., Sem. Jur. Rob. 
Bopy: léY or léy, Sem. Jarum, 
Sem. Plus; li, Pang. U. Aring, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; (lt), Lebir; 
ling, Kerbat; W 78; tu? [MS. 
reading doubtful; it might be ‘‘lii,”’ 
in which case it would agree with 
the preceding], Sak, Br. Low. 
Bopy: é-kur, Sak. Plus Cliff. 
(Cf. Afon chaiku [jaku], ‘‘ body” ; 
numeral coefficient of persons ; see 
fe 

Bopy : brok®, Jelaz ; (br6ék®), Sez. 
Clif. ; brodk (brohk), Or. Berumd. ; 
brok, Sak. U. Kam.; bro’, Sak. 
Blanj. Cliff. ; bér6, Sak. Blanj. Sw. 
Bopy: dil, Avau Ket.; dél, Krau 
Tem. 

Bopy: kre’ (kri’), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
krép, krét, e.g. kadui krét (AZa/. 
bésar badan), ‘‘ big of body’’; kété’ 
(or kété’) krét (AZa/. kéchil badan), 
‘«small of body,” Bes. Sep. A. 7. ; 
kret, Bes, Sep.; (kreyt), Ben. New. ; 
krat, Bes. Malac. ; ge-rét, Sak. Sel. 
Da; S237; W30. Flesh krat, 
Bes. Malac. Life: krép, e.g. nahol 
tempa’ krép, ‘‘is it true, on your 
life?” [lit. ‘‘true (so may your) 
body be stricken?’’], Bes. K. Lang. 
Bopy : kébd’, Serting; tuboh, Bed. 
Chiong, Mantr. Malac., Jak. Malac., 
Jac. Lem. [Mai tuboh]. 

Bopy: furzin, Bex. New. [Doubt- 
ful. ] 

Bopy: bahan, Kena. /. ; badan, 
Sak. Kerb. ; badan, Teméz; bedan 
(bedén), Barok [AZal. Ar. badan]. 
Bopy: nyawa’ (nyawak), Galang, 
Bedu. If., Bedu. [1], Expired: tus 
nyawa’ (tus fiaua’), Sem. Pa. Max, 


[44al. nyawa, ‘‘life”]; F, 170; 
M 23; S 169. 

Bopy (of musical instrument : 
M 228. 


Boil: A rz, 12; Airs; T 248. 

Boil, to (4Za/. rébus): ya’ chitah 
(pr. ya’ chitahh), Sem. Jarum; ya’ 
chitéh (#7. ya’ chitahh), Se. Plus; 
ya-tah (g7. tahh) ov chi-téh, ex. chi- 
tah tom (/a/. =mérébuskan ayer), 
‘« to boil water,” Pang. U. Aring. 


331. 


336. 


332. 


To boil rice (47a7. masak nasi): ya- 
ché-tih, ex. ning ta-hii (07 tod-ed) yé 
chétah, ‘‘I am not clever at cook- 
ing,” Pang. U. Aring. [Possibly 
connected with the next word? 
? Cf. Bahnar td, “hot”; poto, 
“to heat.’’] 

BoIL, To (Mai. rébus): tom (gr. 
tobm) or hatom, Sem. Skeat. ; tohop, 


Sak, Ra. [Mon td (pr. tom); 
Khmer dam [tam], ‘‘to cook by 
boiling”; Kon Tu dom, ‘‘to 
cook.’’] 


BoIL, TO; vegetables: subai; su- 
bay, Sak. U. Kam. Dish of food; 
cooked food; curry [the original 
has ‘‘plat, cuisine,” dZa/Z, kari]: 
subai (soubai), Sd. ; subai (soubai), 
Sak. Kerb. [Chant habai, ‘‘to cook 
a stew’’ ; /araz hobai, ‘‘to cook”’; 
?cf. Bahnar, Halang pai; Sedang 


pé, ‘‘to cook,” especially ‘‘to 
boil” ; and see B 334.] 

BoIL, TO: m&’&h; mo’oh, Bes. 
Al. 

BOIL, TO, (food other than rice): 
bas, Kena. 7. To boil: rébus 


(rdbous), Sdém., Sak, Kerb. [Mal. 
rébus ; but, for the first word, cf. 
also Boloven, Niahin buch; Alak 
bit; Aon bah [buih], ‘‘to boil” ; 
and B 332. ] 


. Bon, TO, (rice): bértanak, Jak. 


Malac. (Mal, tanak]; B 468; C 
238. 

Bone: (a) ja'is (ja’is), Sem. Pa. 
Max. ; jehi(gehee), Sem. Jur. And., 
Sem. Jur. Rob. ; (gehe), Sem. Jur. 
New.; S 187. Backbone; spine: 
jais tio’ (jis tiu’), Sem. Pa, Max. 
Loins?: jaskia’ (jaskia’), Sem. Pa. 
Max. Midrib; spike (of palm leaf): 
jas kio’ (jas kiu'), Sem, Pa. Max. 
Thigh-joint ? (47Za/. kunchi paha) : 
jah k&h (jah kh), Sem, Pa. Max. ; 
R 103. [Aon jut, ‘‘ bone.”’] 

(6) Bone: ai-eng, Sem. Craw. Hist. ; 
aieng, Sem. Ked. And., Sem. Ked. 
New., Sem. Ked. Rob. ; aying, Sem. 
Klapr.;, i-yeng, Sem. Kedah; e- 
hing, Sem, Stev.; iaang, Sem. Per.; 
je-eng (gr. jé-e8ng), Sem. Jarum ; 
je-eng (fr. jé-e8ng), Sem. Plus ; 
jeing, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal.; jahang, Ben. 
New. [also zuhang, Ben. New., a 
misprint ?]; jahang (diahan), Sad. 
Ra.; jaang, Kena. //., Bes. Her. ; 
ja'ang, Bes. Malac.; jé-ang, Ser- 
ting; ja'akng, Bes. Sep. A. J.; 
jiagng (diag'n), Sem. K. Ken.; 
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339: 


340. 
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chaang, Darat; jaak®, Temébi, 
Jelai; ja-akn, Sak, Sung. ; jaak, 
Serau; ja-ak, ja-ak, Sen. Clif. ; 
jahak, Tan. U. Lang.; jéa’, Sak. 
U. Kam.; jé-A, Sak. Blanj. Sw.; 
S 169. Ankle: jia8ng kaldo&ng 
(diag’n kaldog’n), Sem. K. Ken. ; 
K 4o. Breast-bone (Jal. tulang 
dada): je’ing chénup, Pang. U. 
Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; 
ja’akng gends, Bes. Sep. Backbone 
(Mal. tulang bélakang): i-yeng kia’ 
or kiya’, Sem. Kedah ; jeng-kra’, 
Sem. Plus; je'ing kra’, Pang. U. 
Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; 
ja8ng kio (djag’n-kio), Sem. K. Ken. ; 
jaak chelok® ; jaak chelok®, Seraz ; 
jaakng khokng, Bes. Sep. A. J. 
Rib: jia8ng chiyos ? (diag’n dschios), 
Sem. K. Ken. ; R102. Shin-bone 
(Mal. t. kring): je’ing bd'éng, Pang. 
U. Aring; je'ing langut, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal.; jia8ng kodekng 
(diag’n kodek’n), Sem. K. Ken. ; 
jang kemong, Seraz; jaang kémong, 
Jelai; C5. Skull; cranium: ieng 
kui (e-eng-koee), Sem. Stev.; N 
29; R 103. [Khmer cha'ing 
[chhaing]; Ahmus cheang; Lemet 
siengang; Annam shédng?(xu'o’ng); 
Sedang siéng; Bahnar shidng (?) ; 
Kuy Dek anghang; Sué hang; 
Boloven hang; Tareng ngang ; 
Central Nicobar ong-eng; Kolh 
jang, jang; A/alang kasieng; Se- 
dang koseng ; Wa hsa-ang ; Rumaz 
ka-ang, ‘‘bone.” Cf, F 220.] 

BoNE: bé-lul, Sak, Sed. Da. 


BoNnE: gus, Kena. /. [? CE. 
B 336 (@).] 
BONE : tiileng (tuléng), Sem. Buk. 


Max.; toleng, Sem. U. Sel. ; tulak 
(toulak), Sém.; tulag, Sak. Kor. 
Go. ; tulag, Sak. Br. Low; tola, 
Sak. Kerb. ; tulak®, Tend ; 
tulang, Bland. K. Lang., Mantr. 
Malac., Jak. Matlac. Backbone; 
spine: tilang kio’ (tulng kiw’), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; tulang kong, 
Mantr. Malac. Shin-bone; tibia: 
tilang kuah (tulng kuah), Sem. Buk. 
Max. [Mal. tulang}]; H 32. 

BONE (of nose): N 98. 

Border (of nails): N 3. 

Bore (a hole), to: (AZa/. gerek); 
ya’ hor (fr. ya’ horr), Sem. Plus. ; 
(Mal. korek), hor, Sevaz. 
BorE (a hole), To: gakd, 
Kor, Go. 

BoRE, TO (hollow out): puk (pouk), 
Sém.; petpuk (ge¢pouk), Sak, Kerb. 


Sak. 


343- 


[? Cf. Baknar bdk, ‘to hollow 
out’; and perhaps Stieng puk, 
‘to peel’; ‘on put, ‘‘to exca- 
vate.’’] 

Bore, To: koye’ (kui’), Sez. Pa, 
Max. [Mal. korek]; C 296; D 107, 
108. 


343A. Born: igdi; igdy. Sak. U. Kam. 


344. 


345: 


346. 


347- 


348. 
348A. Branch: 


349- 


350. 


To be born: B 88. 

Borrow, to: pinjam, Sak. U. Kam.; 
pinjap®, Serax [.Val. pinjam]; B 
484. 

Bossed: S 541. 

Bottle, water: P 234. 

Bottom: A 118, 

Bough: (a) teboa, Sem. Jur. And., 
Sem. Jur. New., Sem. Jur. Rod. 
Fork (of tree): taba, Sak. Ra.; T 
211. End of handle: tabbok, Sem. 
Stev. Handle of stone axe : tabag-u 
(tab-ag-oo), Sem. Stev, [zw probably 
= 3rd pers. sing. pron.] [Lave 
tabd ; Jarai tobang, ‘‘ branch."] 
(4) Branch (of tree): chabang 
(chabng), Sem. Buk. Max. Fork 
(of tree): chabang (tchabaf), Sdmz.; 
chabak (tchabak), Sak, Kerb. 
Forked: chabang, Bes. Songs [Wal. 
chabang]. 

BouGu (branch): déng-d6k®, Sen. 
C7Z.; déng-dok®, Sex. Clif; Branch; 
twig (of tree): jalddl (tschalddl or 
dschilddl), Sak. Kor. Gb. Branch 
(of a river or tree): chédang Ja. 
Sembr. Branch: silang, Kena. /. 
Bridge (JZaZ. titi): jerndl dendauk, 
Serau. Stem of tree (ad. batang): 
dengdik”, Krau Em. [cf. B 393]. 
[Miahén dang, ‘‘ branch.’’] 

BouGH ofa tree: (a)roh, Bex, New. ; 
rah (roh), Serting, Bes. Her. ; rah; 
rak, Bes. Sep.; rhak, Bes. Songs. 
Branch: yah (fr. yahh), Sem. 
Kedah; yoh (gr. yohh), Pang. 
U. Aring; yoh (iuh), Sem. Pa. 
Max, Twig: rah; ro’, Bes. Sep. ; 
raweh, es. Songs. End or top 
(4fal. ujong), yah (doubtful), Pang. 
U. Aring; yah, Pang. Sant. 

(4) Bough of atree: rasa, Ben. New. 
(c) Branch: échak, Tan. U. Lang. ; 
(Wal. dahan), ichak, Darat ; chang 
jehuk, JeZai; T art. 

Branch: lembong, Bes. Songs. 
chempati (tchempati), 
Sak. Kerb. 

Branch: rangkeing? (rafkeifiz) ; 
ranting (rantii), Sak. Ra. Twig: 
rantik®, /éai [AZa/. ranting]. 
Branch: déhén, Barok; B 138. 
Spear: perdahan, Pant. Kap. Her. ; 
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351. 


352. 


353: 


354 


pindahan, Pant. Kap. Log. ; péna- 
han, Jak, Mad. (Pant. Kap.) ; 
(p'nahan), Pant, Kap. Joh. [Mal, 
dahan, ‘‘ branch of tree." ] 

Branch; twig: hérengis (h'rengis) ; 
rengis, Pant. Kap. Joh. Twig: 
rangas, Darat, Jelai. Branch ; 
tines (of deer); ranggas, Bes. Songs 
[cf. d7ad. ranggas ; rengges]; L 32; 
I 2073 T 211; T 262. 

Branched : jérokak-jérokih, Jes. 
Songs. 

Bought: B 485. 

Bow (J/a/. panah): ig (?) Sem. 
Kedah; ig, Sem. /j. [in the MS. 
only]; ég, Sem. Plus; ag, Sem. 
K. Ken.; (arg), Sak. Plus Chiff. ; 
ak, Sém. Back of bow: ig, Sem. 
Stev. [Lemet ak (ac); Chrdu a, 
‘‘bow”’; Stzeng ak, a tool used in 
preparing cotton before spinning it ; 
Danaw ak; Riang ak, ‘‘bow’’; 
Alak ak, ‘‘ cross-bow.’’] 

Bow (dal. panah): (a) loyd (g7. 
loydd), usually made of ‘‘témakah” 
wood, Sem. Plus ; loid, Sem. Stev.; 
loids, U. Pat. ; 104 (lod’), U. Kel. ; 
lo-i, Sem. Beg.; loi, Ben. New. 
Bow and arrow: laig (laig), Sem, 
K. Ken, 

(6) Arrow, of bow (A/Za/. anak 
panah): loyd (gr. loydd) (doubt- 
ful), Sem. Plus; loig, Sem. U. Sel.; 
laut ? or lat? (laut), Sez. Per. ; 16d or 
lélad, Sem. Zj. Arrow-point: loi, 
Som. Arrow: loig, Sak. Plus 
Clif. Arrow, of bow (@/a/, anak 
panah): wong loyd (it has an iron 
head and is winged with a hornbill’s 
feather), Sem. Plus. [It seems 
probable that ‘‘loid”’ properly means 


‘“bow,” not ‘‘arrow’’; cf. .1ad. 
panah and anak panah. | 
(c) Arrow, of blowpipe :_tinlad 


(gr. tinladd), Sem. Kedah, Sem. 
Plus; tin-lad, Pang. U. Aring, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; tenloyd 
(pr. tenloydd), Sem. Plus; ten-laj, 
Lebir; tén-lait, Kerbat; tenlai, U. 
Pat.; télai’, Pang. Belimd, ; tela, 
U. Kel. ; penlaig, Sem. Stev, ; sin- 
laut ? or sinlat? [cf. sepra (6)] (sin- 
laut), Sem. Per. ; senloit, Sem. K. 
Ken. ; senloi, sen-loi, Som, ; inet 
sin-loyd (or tinloyd), Sem. Kedah ; 
sluk, Sak. Tan. Ram. Arrow- 
head: tenlai, Sem. K. Ken. Butt- 
end of blowpipe arrow: sig-loid, 
Sem. Stev.; Q 17. [Sedang lok, 
“‘bow”’; Mon leau [lau], ‘‘ arrow.” 
But the following Andamanese 


360. 


361. 


362. 


363. 


364. 


365. 


366. 


367. 


368. 


. Bow: panah, Zemdz. 


words are curiously similar: Biada 
tirléch-da; Bojigiad toli; Kede 
tirléich; Chariar tirléit, ‘‘ sharp 
wooden arrow.’’] 


. Bow of bamboo : wuo (wood), Sem. 


Stev, [? Mad. busur ; Jav. wusu]. 
Arrow of 
bow: anak panah, Sak, Blanj. 
Sw, [Ma/, panah, anak panah]. 


. Bow (with string): klichan, Sem. 


Stev, 


. Bow (without string) : klepob, Sem. 


Stev. 


. Bow, long point of: neowa (neo- 


war), Sem. Sev. Short point ot 
bow: neowa-u (neowar-oo), Sez. 
Stev. [This must be one of Stevens’ 
blunders. The -u is probably the 
3rd pers. sing. pronoun. ] 

Bow, arrow of, (unpoisoned): chené- 
kis (chen-ne-kis), Sem, Stev. 

Bow (feathered part of arrow of) : 
prag (preg) ; prég, Sdm. 
Bowstring: R 38; R 173; R 183. 
Bowstring, knot in a; notch in a 
bow for the string: chelos, Sem. 
Stev. (cf. (for the latter meaning) C 
296]. 

Bowstring, to string a[?]: mop- 
ing, Sem. Stev. To shoot with the 
bow: S 164. 

Bow down, to: Bi7s. 

Bowl: C 201, 202; C 290, 291; 
S 153. 

Bowstring: B 357; B 362, 363; 
R 38; R173; R 183. 

Box: péti (pdti), Sdm., Sak. Kerb., 
Sak. Ra.; peti (poti), Sak. Kerd. ; 
(peti), Darat; pétikn ? (petikn), 
Serau [Mal. péti]; B 37; S 222. 
Box, to: S 497. 

Boy: san yen, Sak. Plus Clift. ; 
seng yen, Sak, U. Kam. ; san-yet, 
(e.g. S. ma’-chut = ‘‘small boy’’), Sez, 
Clif. ; suniid kréil, Sak. Tap. ; 
sangit kral, Sa. U. Kam. Ayouth 
(Mal, budak): san yen, Sak. Plus 
Clif. ; said kral, Sak, Blanj. Clif. 
Big boy: sényen drak®, Je/az; O 19, 
Small boy: sainyét machat, /e/az, 
Girl: sangit kérdol, Sak. U. Kam.; 
suniid kudor, Sak. Tap. ; said kré- 
dor, Sak, Blanj. Clif. 

Boy: kdélép, Jack. Ba. Pa. (Mal. 
kulop]; C 1or-108; M15, 16; M 
TS Y 42, 

Bracelet: B 272; R 133. 
Brackish (water): payoh (paiuh), 
Sem. Pa. Max. [Mal, payau]; W 


30. 
Brain (JZa/. otak); lékem, Pang. 
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371. 


372. 


373: 
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U. Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; 
lekim, Sem. Stev. Brain ; marrow : 
l4kim (lkim), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
lakim (lakim), Sem. Pa. Max. [? cf. 
S 334]. 

BRAIN: utak (outak), Sas Fa. 
[47Za/. otak]; H 46; H 48; I 27. 
Branch: B 345-351; L 32; T 
207; T 211; T 262. 

Branched: B 352. 

Brave: bani’? (bn‘), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; 1 39; S 465; biani, Sez. 
K. Ken. - brani’, Sek. U. Kam. ; 
(branik), Serax [M/al. bérani]; H 
116. 

Breadfruit tree (spec. J/a/. kélur), 
Artocarpus incisa: hatoh (hatuh), 
Sem. Pa. Max. [doubtful; see A 
6]. 
Breadth: A 26. 

Break, to (J/a/. patah): ya’ péleg 
(in sense of snapping of timber, 
etc.), Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus; 
péluk (pdlouk), Sak, Kerd. ; poluh 
echik (polouh étchék), Sak. Kerd.; 
C 206. 

BREAK, TO (dZa/. péchah); ya-chel, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. To break 
across (/a/. patah) : ya-chel, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. To break; broken: 
chel (chil), Sem. Buk. Max. ; chal 
(chl), Sem. Pa. Max. To break: 
tal, Kena. 7: Fracture ‘chel ?, 
chal? (chl), Sem. Buk, Max. ; chel 
(chil), Sem. Pa. Max.; chel-chel 
(chil?), Sem. Buk, Max. Break ; 
split; tear: chel’her, Pant. Kap. 
Joh. Firewood: ché-lehér, /a&. 
Mad. ; chel-’her, Jak. Lem. ; chel- 
hér, Sak. Pa. Ba. Distorted in the 
legs or feet: chel chan (chil chn), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Black mark made 
with charcoal: chenel-iis (chen-el-oos), 
Sem. Stev. Part of bamboo with 
the skin stripped off for blackening : 
chenal-is (chen-al-oos), Sem. Stev. 
Firestick (hanging): chenil (chen- 
eel), Sem. Stev. ; C 296. 

BREAK, TO (dZa/. putus): ya’ 
kétis (pr. ya’ kétiss ; of the parting 
of thread), Sem. Jarum; ya’ kétis 
(of the parting of thread) (gv. kétiss), 
Sem. Plus; ya-két6s (pr. kétdss), 
Pang. Sam; ya-két6z (pr. két6zz), 
Pang. Galas; kétok, ketdk, Bes. 
K. Lang. To break (intrans.) : 
kétok, Bes. A. f. Easily broken ; 
frail: kitdig ? (gitdig), Sem. K. Ken. 
[Central Nicobar hentoish - nga, 
henték-nga ; Bahnar kotek ; Stieng 
téch, ‘‘to break’’ (as a string) ; 


375: 


376. 


377- 


378. 


379- 


380. 


? cf. Khmer dach [tach], ‘‘breach’’] 
[? cf. S 185] [? cf.4Za7. putus]. 

BREAK, T0.(4Za/. péchah) : (a) ya’ 
békah (of breaking in pieces), Sez. 
Jarum; ya’ békah (of breaking in 
pieces) (gr. békahh), Sem. Plus ; 
bé-kah, Sex. Clif; béka (d0ka), 
Sém.; békah, Seraw; bekah, Tezdz, 
Serau. To break (into little pieces) : 


békah (bkh), Sem. Pa. Max., 
Sem. Buk. Max. To break up: 
békah (bkh), Sem. Buk. Max. 


Fracture: békah (bikh), Sem. Pa. 
Max. To tear (Mal. koyak): bé- 
kah, Sen. Clif. To hatch out (of 
eggs): u békah (aubkh), Sem. Buk. 
Max. [The u is the 3rd pers. sing. 
pronoun.] [Achinz békah, ‘‘to 
split” ; ? cf. dZal. péchah; Mon 
pakaw, ‘‘to break.’’] 

(4) To break and scatter: péchah- 
pichit, Bes. Songs (Jal. péchah]; 
C€ 296; R60; T 112. 

BREAK, TO, the neck of a fish: 
kleng, Jak. Mad.; k’leng, Jak. 
Lem. Tokill: kleng, Jak. Ba. Pa. 
BREAK, TO, out into buds (?); to 
swell (said to=Ma/. bér-buku-buku 
or bérputik): telelpul, ex. telelpul 
wong bakau, ‘‘the blossoms break 
out (or swell),”’ Pang. Teliang. 
BREAK, TO, wind: pahom (phum), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; paham (phm), 
Sem. Pa. Max. [Khmer phim; 
Bahnar phim (phém), same mean- 
ing. ] 

Breakers ; broken water: suangan, 
ex. 0’ mudé’ tengah suangan, ‘‘he 
(the crocodile) ascends the stream 
amid the breakers,’' Sem. Kedah. 
Breast (7a/. dada): (a) sop, Sem. 
Beg., Ben. New.; hub (houb), Sak. 


Ra. Heart: hub, Sak. Kor. Go. ; 
hiip®, Zemdz. Asthma: sub, Sem. 
Buk. Max. [? Cf. Won kasa’ ; 


Khmer suot; Stieng nsdh ; Bahnar 
shoh (xoh), ‘‘lung.’’] 

(2) Breast: dugdog, Sem. Plus; 
tutip, Sak. Kor. Gb. ; tutop (toutop), 
Sak. Kerb.; téndo' (tndu’), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; éntu (ntou), Sak. Ra.; enté 
(‘nté), Sak. U. Kam.; nto (en-tér), 
Sak. Blanj. Clif.; n-ta, Sen. Clif; 
éntoh, /e/az ; entoh, Darat; untdh, 
Serau; S187. Breast-bone: dug- 


dog, Sem. Plus. Chest: &ntdk 
(Entohk), Or. Berumb. To the 
front: ma éntdh, Jelaz. [Bahnar, 


k6toh, “ breast.’’] 
(c) Breast: dadé, Sém.; da’ -da’, 
Lebir, Kerbat, U. Cher.; dada, 
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381. 
882. 


383. 
384. 


384A. BREAST ; 


385. 


Mantr. Malac., Jak. Malae. Chest 
(male): dadaengko4n(dadaengodd'n), 
Sem. K. Ken.; Mis. Before, in 
front of (Aad. di-hadap) : ka&-dada’, 
Sem. Jarum; bi-dada’, Sem. Plus ; 
endada, TZembz. [ Mal. dada, 
‘« breast.’”] 

BREAST (AZa/. dada): dé-ni, U. Tem. 
BREAST: gends, Bes. Seg.; ganus, 
Ben. New.; nga, Bes. Malac. 
Female breast: gnokampotn, U. 
Ind. ; F 67. 

BREAST: rapang, Kena. J. 
BREAST: pénhalas ? (punhallas), 
Ben. New. 

chest (A/a. dada) ; 
kar6b, Zemdéz. 

Br46, 147; B16rs€ SoneG: 13 
H 64; S 186, 187. 

BREAST: (a) am (ahm), Pang. 
Jalor, Female breasts: ‘4m (‘m), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; Am, Lebir, Ker- 
bat; am, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal, Breast nipple: 
am, Sem. Stev.; A12. Breast nipple: 
met ‘4m (mit ‘m), Sem. Buk. Max.; 
met am, Pang, U. Aring, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal.; E 83; iijong 
‘4m (aujng ‘m), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
E65. Milk (JZa/. susu): am, ex. 
6’ létehh, 4m-36’ bra’ = ‘‘ she is tired, 
she has no milk” (of a woman 
feeding her infant), Sem. Plus ; 
am, Pang. U. Aring. Milk: leng 
‘4m (ling ‘m), Sem. Buk, Max. 
Woman’s milk: leng am, Sem. Szev. ; 
Hig. To suckle: ma’ek am; ek 
ma‘am (ma‘ik amiik ma‘m), Sem. 
Buk. Max.; G 29. 

() To drink (JZaZ, minum): ya’ 4m 


or y’ am, ex. y’ 4m tom= ‘‘ to drink 


water, to drink,’ Sem. Plus; ya- 
am, Pang. U. Aring; am, Pang. 
K. Aring, Pang. Belimb.; am, 
Sem. Kedah; amtom, U. Pat. ; 
ami-ong, Sem. Per. 

(c) Breast: mém, Or. Berumd. 
Bosom: mam, Sem. K. Ken. 
Female breasts (4Za/. susu) : min, 
Tembi; mem, Serax, Darat, Jelat ; 
mém, Sak. Martin. Teat ; 
female breast (Jal,  kopek): 
mem, Sex. Clif, ; chi-témém, Sex. 
Clif. eat: man-miim, Sem. K. 
Ken.; E83. Milk: mam, Sem. XK, 
Ken. ; té-u mem, Sen. Clif. To 
suck (JZa/, isap): mem, Sex. Chiff, 
[Bahnar mbm, mom toh (mam, 
mam toh) (toh=‘‘the teat’); Se- 
lung mam; Achin. mom, “ female 
breasts” ; Cham mim; Jon mau, 


VOL. II 


386. 


387. 


388. 


“*to suck’’; Seung ma-am, ma'am, 
“to drink.’’] 

(d) To drink: mong, Rasa [? cf. 
386]. 

BREASTS, female: (a) bu, Sem. Pa. 
Max.; bot, Sak. Kor. Gd. ; bot2, 
Tembt. Milk: bu (boo), Sem. Jur. 
And.,, Sem. Jur.Rob., Sem. Jur. New. ; 
bét, Sak. Kor. Gb. ; taik bu’ (taik 
bu’), Sem. Pa. Max. Nipple: bau? 
(bow), Sem. Jur. And.; (bou), Sem. 
Jur. Rob.; A 12; met bu’, (mit bu’), 
Sem. Pa. Max, ; E 83; tjong bu’ 
(aujng bu’), Sem. Pa. Max. ; E 65. 
Talon (JMaZ. susuk taji): bu’, Sem. 
Pa.Max. [This is clearly a mistake. ] 
To nurse; to give suck: ek bu’ 
(aik bu’ ; aik buk), Sem. Pa, Max. 
(4) To drink: mabu’ (mbu’), Sez. 
Buk. Max.; ma-bu’, Sem. Kedah; 
ba, Sem. U. Sel. [in MS. originally 
‘‘boo”’: this was intended to repre- 
sent the z sound, and was accord- 
ingly changed to 6@ by the Straits 
Asiatic Society's secretary]; bu 
bateu ? (bu-batsu), U. ed. ; bokng, 
Bes. Sep. A. lL. [2 Cf. Khmer bau 
[pau], ‘‘ to suck.” ] 

BREASTS, female: (a) tuh, Bes. 
Malac. Milk: tuk, Pang. Belimd.; 
tuh, Bes. Sep. A. /.; thuh, Bex. 
New. [Mon tah [tah] ; Khmer doh 
[toh]; Stzeng toh; Bahknar toh; 
Central Nicobar toah; Southern 
Nicobar toih; Shom Pé toa; 
Teressa, Chowra toh; Car Nico- 
bar tah, ‘‘ female breast” ; Boloven, 
Niahin, Alak, Lave, Kaseng, Ha- 
lang, Sedang toh; Stieng kotdh, 
“teat” ; dJZon daik tah [dak tah], 
“milk,’’] 

BREASTS, female: (4) susu, JZandr. 
Malac., Jak. Malac.; suso’ buas 
(susok buas), Pant. Kap. Joh. [AZal. 
susu]. 

Breast-bone: B 146; B 336; B 
380; S 198. 

Breath (Jal. nafas): léjog (pr. 
léjogg), Sem. Plus. To breathe: 
kéni juk (kni juk), Sem. Buk, Max. ; 
Geg. Desire? (JZa/, nafsu): nékjuk 
(nkjuk), Sem. Pa. Max. [Confusion 
of nafsu and nafas?] Expired: 
pittis néjok (puts njuk ? ox nmbuk ?), 
Sem. Buk. Max. WUeart (disposi- 
tion?): néjuk (njuk), Sem. Buk, 
Max. Alive; breathing: hunjong 
nékjuk (hunjung nkjuk), Sem. Buk. 


Max, Life: nékjub (nkjub), Sem. 

Buk. Max. Impotent: kétis néjuk 

(ktis njuk), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
2N 
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B 374; G29. [Cham yuk, ayuk, | 394. BRIDGE: titi, Sa&. Ra. To cross 
“to blow”; Bahnar hiup, ‘‘to (a river): titih ov bu-titih, Pang. 
blow” (with the bellows); Stieng Belimb.; pip®, Pang. U. Aring. 
hip, ‘‘to breathe.’’] To cross over: bédichep (?), Pang. 

389. BREATH (A/a/. nafas): (a) lef-hof K. Aring (cf. Mal. titi?]. Bridge 
(pr. leff-hoff), Sem. Kedah ; nufof, (of musical instrument): P roo. 
Pang. Skeat; naham ; laham, Sa, Brightness: D 41; L 74; L 78. 
U. Kam. ; néhém, Temi, Darat. | 395. BRIGHTNESS ; shining : lija’ 
henum, Sak. Kor. Gb. Breath; (lijak), Sem. Buk. Max. To 
life (Zaz. nyawa; nafas): 1éhém; dissolve: lIfja’ (lijak), Sem. Buk. 
Serau. I breathe: henum yé, Sa. Max. Liquid (adj.): lija’ (lijak), 
Kor. Gb, Soul: laham; naham, Sem. Buk. Max. [One of these 
Sak. U. Kam. [? cf. Khmer dang- meanings is doubtless a blunder: I 
hém [tanghém], ‘‘ breath ’’]. do not know which is the right one, 
(4) To breathe: nihhueh (nihhuih) ; probably ‘‘ brightness,’’ AZa/. cha- 
nihueh (nihuih), Sem. Pa. Max. ; haya, which has been confused with 
ying ma'ihai? (fing miihai), Mal. chayer, ‘‘ liquid.’’] 
hihai (hihai), Sem. Buk. Max.; | 396. Bring, to: (a) ya’ yili or yoi, ex. 
ndshos, Sem. Pa. Max. Alive; yol ba’ 6h = ‘‘bring here,” Sezz. 
breathing (Jal. hidop bérn&fas) : Jarum; iyéi (ijdi, ijSr), Sem. Martin. 
nes-hus (nes-hus ov nehus), Se. To bear: yoe (yde), Sem. Craw. 
Pa. Max. [I doubt thes. .s in these Hist, To carry: iyoi, ex. tangké bah 
two words: they are possibly a mere 6'-iyoi, ‘‘the fruit-spray is carried (?): 
device of writing, for 72, eh. ] by him,” Pang. Teliang. To put 
(c) To breathe: kaha, Bes. A. J. down: yoe (yoé), Sem, Klapr. To 
Air: kohoi (ko-hoi), Sém.; (ko-hoi), lay down: huei (houei), Sd. ; F 
Sak. Kerb. 124 [Shom Pé yau-mé, “to bring ”’]. 
(dz) To yawn (dZa/, nganga): ha’, (4) To bring: en, Sak. Plus Clif., 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; hihai, Sak. Kerb.; én, Tem. Cl., Sen. Ci., 
Serting; maihai? (miihai), Sem. Sak, Blanj. Cl.; an, Sak. Ra., 
Buk, Max.; thai, Kena. 7,; wohai, Sak. Slim., Bes. Sep.; ain (?), 
Bes. Sep. A. I.; nihoi, Sem. K. Sak. Martin. To bring (dai. 
Kens" A. 54; Br2s56.— [Akmer, bawa); to carry (JZa/. dukong) : 
Aon ha; Stieng, Bahnar ha, ‘‘to en, Serau. To carry: en (eu), Sak. 
open” (especially the mouth). ] Léngk.; (Mal. angkat), an, Bes. Sep. ; 

390. Breathe, to: (a) hanoi, Bes. A. J. ka’an, Bes. Songs. To take: ‘an, 


390A. BREATHE, TO: 


391. 


392. 


393- 


Life ; annoi, Ben. New. [P=B 389]. 
(4) Wind: pi-noi, Sez. Caf; pi-nui, 
Sak, Blanj. Clif; pinui, Sak. 
Blanj. Sw.; pindi; pintiy, Sak. U. 
Kam. ; pinoi, Serau [P=B 255 or 
connected with B 256 ?]. 
slod, Sem. K. 
(ei; 9D 388; 389 5° C 253° 
Breathing : B 388. 
Breeze: W 109. 
Bridge: nesduk (nes-doukh), Sd. ; 
(AZal. titi), dérr, Sex. Clif. To 
cross by a bridge (Aad. titi): he 
dar, Krau Am. ; ‘‘you can cross 
this way,’ mang hem dor rendak2 
di, Krau Em.; B 393 [? cf. Mon 
khatan [khadan], ‘‘ bridge’’]. 
BRIDGE: lu (lou), Sak. Kerb, [P= 
B 391]. 
BRIDGE: serendong (s'rendong), 
Pant. Kap. Joh. Bridge made of a 
fallen tree-trunk (JZa/. titian): tek- 
hong, Bes. K. L. (cf. B 346]. 


393A. BRIDGE: jenoois (jendois), Sak. 


Em. [ef. B 346]. 


Bes. K. Lang. Bring here: en 
beh, Sak. Plus Clif. ; én ba dé, 
Sak, Blanj. Cliff. Bring my things : 
en bram pa éng, Avau Em. From > 
ka'an, Bes. A. J. To takeaway: en, 
Sak. Plus Clif. ; ka’an, Bes. Sep. 
A. /.; an chu, Bes, Seg. ; €n chip 
chip, Sak, Blanj. Clif, To take 
out: én ba’ bé, Sak. Blanj. Clif. 
To take up: én-ok, Sak. Plus Clif. 
With: ‘an, Bes. Songs. [Stieng 
ah, ‘‘to carry on the back” (? cf. 
also Stieng an; Bahnar &n, ‘to: 
give”; but see G 32).] 

(c) To bring: jing-ing, Sem. Beg. 
To lift (4Zaz. angkat): ya’ jeng, 
Sem. Kedah. To lift ov pick up 
(AZal. angkat): ya’ jeng, Sem. Plus; 
ya-tanjeng, Pang. Sam, Pang Gal.; 
ya-tanjing, Pang. U. Aring. To 
take (4Za/. ambil): ya’ jeng, Sev. 
Jarum. To take up (JZa/. angkat): 
jo? (jér), Sak. Blanj. Clif: ; G 32. 
[Central Nicobar yiang-tare, ‘‘ to 
bring’; , cf. Khmer yok [yak] ; 
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397- 


398. 


399- 


400. 


401. 


402. 


403. 


Bahnar idk, ‘‘to take”; but see 
C 28.] 

(d) To take; to take away (Mai. 
ambil): nyOng (njong), Sak. Martin. 
Take (imper.), niang, Sak. Taf. ; 
G 42. [Iam not sure that (a), (2), 
(c), (@) are all related, but cf. I 
and I 3.] [I doubt the connection 
of Mon neang [nang], ‘‘ to bring.’’] 
BRING, TO: pataip (pétép), Sd. ; 
ma’ te’, Sak. Plus Clif. To take 
away: ma’ té’ chip, Sak. Plus 
Clif. ; G 42. 

BRING IN, TO (AZa/. bawa masok) : 
tér moig, Sak. Plus Clif. To put: 
térmoit, Sak. Plus Clif 

BRING, TO(?): klet, Bes. K. Lang. 
To carry on the back: klék, Bes. 
Sep. A. I. To lift: klét, Bes. 
Malac. To pick up: klek, Bes. 
Songs [A 132 ?]. 

BRING, TO; to take: 
Pant. Kap. Joh. Below: hamben, 
Pant. Kap. Joh. To carry (Mad. 
pikul): m’-en; m’hen, Pant. Kap. 
Joh. To pick up: ’mben; timben, 


hambin, 


Pant. Kap. Joh. To receive: 
hambin kékok (hambin  k’kok), 
Pant. Kap. Joh. To lay by: 


ambin, Pant. Kap. Log. ; hambin, 
Pant. Kap. Her. [Mal. ambin, ‘‘to 
carry on the back."’] 

BRING, TO: bah, Jak. Malac.; 
bawai (bavai), Mentr. Bor. ; bawa’ 
(bawak), Bex. New. To carry (Jal. 
dukong) : m&ba’ (mba’), Sem, Buk. 
Max. ; ba’ (ba’), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
bo’, Sex. Cliff. ; bd’? (bégh), Temdz ; 
bo’? (bokh), Serax. To take away: 
baté, Sak. Kerb., Sak. Ra. 
Phyllanthus urinaria (Mail. dukong 
anak): ba’ wang (ba’ uang), Sev. 
Pa. Max.; C 101. [Mail. bawa, is 
related to some of these words ; cf. 
Achin, ba, ‘‘ to bring,” ‘‘to carry” ; 
Selung bah, bak, ‘‘to carry”; 
Cham ba, ‘‘to bring,” ‘‘to give”’ ; 
Stieng bah, ‘‘to give”; ba, ‘‘to 
carry (a child in the arms)” ; 
Bahnar bak, ‘‘to carry (hanging 
from the neck)”; KAmer po [ba], 
‘to carry in the arms.’’] 

To bring: F 124. 

To bring together: A 79. 

Brinjal: S 339. 

Bristle: T 94, 95. 

Brittle; fragile: yapoh (iapuh), 
Sem. Buk. Max. {[Mal. rapob]. 
Broad (J/a/. luas): men-éy, Sem. 
Jarum; mahai, ex. beteau tani 
mahai (MZa/. ayer itu luas), ‘‘ that 


404. 


405. 
406. 


407. 
408. 


409. 


410. 


4it. 


412. 


413. 


river is broad,” Sem. Plus. Gap; 
intervening space; wide; broad; 
width ; size: méhai (mhai), Sem. 
Buk, Max, 

BROAD (AZa/. luwas): lawes (pr. 
la-wess), Pang. U. Aring; angloas, 
Sem. K. Ken. To spread; to 
stretch : lueh (luih), Sem. Pa. Max. 
Wide: léwas (loouass), Sak. Kerb. : 
luas (louass), Sak. Ra. [AZal. luas,. 
luwas]. 

BROAD: bidang, Bes. Songs [Mal. 
bidang]. 

BRoaD; wide (Jad. lebar) : lébar, 
Sak. Ra.; \ibai, Som. Wide; 
width: lébe (Ibi), Sem. Pa. Max, 
[7ai. lebar]; B 202; M 46. 
Broken; decayed (of teeth): 
giweng ? (giiuing), Sem. Pa. Max.; 
B 373; C 296; T 168. 
Brood on, to (eggs) : 
Sem. Buk. Max. 
BROOD ON, TO (eggs): awam? 
(atuam), Sem. Pa. Max. [Mal. 
éram ]. 

Brook: W 27-30. 

Broom: F ar. 

Brother: inak, Sem. Ked. And.,. 
Sem. Ked. Rob, Elder brother : 
inak, Sem. Craw. Hztst., Sem. 
Klapr. Uncle: inak, Bedu. JT. 
[? Cf. d/on anai [andai], ‘‘uncle’’ 
(elder brother of parent)]. 
BROTHER: tuh, U. Pat., U. Kel. 
Elder sister (4Za/. kakak): t6 (?), 
ex. tO ber (A@aZ. kakak adik), ‘* big 
and little sisters,'’ Sem. Plus; td’, 
Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal.; to’, Kerbat, Ledir. 
Sister: tuh-yalu (tuh-jalu), U. KeZ.; 
F 60. 

BROTHER or sister, elder: au (ow), 
Pang. Jalor. 

BROTHER, elder (JZal. abang): (a) 
bah (gr. bahh), Pang: U. Aring, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; ba, Sem. 


s{pet (sipit), 


Plus. Brother or sister (AZa/. 
sudara): bé, Pang. U. Aring ; 
yabeh or ydbé, Pang. Belimd. 
Elder sister: ibah (eebah), Bes. 
Bell. [? Cf. Mon bhoa; ibhoa 


[bhai; ibhai], ‘‘ elder sister’’; or 
Selung bie (beeai), ‘‘ brother.’’] 

(2) Brother, younger (JZa/. adik): bér 
(gr. barr), Sem. Kedah, Sem.Jarum, 
ber (fv. biirr), ex. 6’ té-bér= Mal. 
déngan adik jantan-nya, ‘‘he and 
his younger brother,” Sem. Plus ; be, 
Sem. Craw. Hist., Sem. Ked. New.; 
bé, Ledir; bi, Sem. Klapr. Younger 
brother (or sister): bel, Pang. K. 
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Aring; bé (beh), Pang. Jalor. or sister: menang, Servau, Sela. 
Sister (JZa/Z,. adik): bér (gv. barr), Younger sister: mé-nang, Sev. 
Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus. Younger Cl., Sak. Blanj. Cuff: 5 ménang 


414, 


AIS. 


416, 


4I7. 


418. 


419. 


brother (JZaZ. adik): bér (g7. barr) 
temkal, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; 
bé tem’kal, Pang. U. Aring; M 15. 
Younger sister (Mal. adik): bér 
(gr. barr) yali, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal. ; bé yali, Pang, U. Aring. ; 
F 60. 


(c) Brother : tobé (tobai), Sem. Jur. 


And., Sem. Jur. Rob. Younger 
brother: tobé (tobai), Sem. Jur. 
New. [? A combination of B 411 


and B 413, or cf. supra 0 té-bér= 
“‘he and his younger brother.’’] 


Comrade: bé-€ (beh-eh), Pang. 
Jalor. 

BROTHER: pah, U. fat. Elder 
brother: pak or pa, Sem. 
Jarum; pa, Sem. Plus. Elder 
sister: pak (gr. pa’), Sem. 
Kedah; pa, Sem. Plus. Younger 


brother: po, Sém.; po, Sak. Kerd.; 
p6? (per), Sak. Plus Cliff, Younger 
sister: pO? (per), Sak, Plus Cliff. 
Younger brother or sister; pok®, 
Tembi. [Perhaps two distinct 
words: cf. Khmer bong [pong], 
‘‘elder brother’; and <Akhmer 
phaaun; paaun [pha’tin; pda’in]; 
Mi pung (poung), ‘‘ younger 
brother.’’] 


BROTHER, elder: ploh, Sak. Plus 
Clif. ; kl6, Sak. Kor. Gb.; klé, 
Sém.; k@lO (k6l6), Sak. Kerb. 


Elder brother [perhaps also elder 
sister]: kelok®, Zemdz. [? Cf. Mon 
kala [kalo], ‘‘relative’; Ahmer 
kel6 [k16], ‘‘ friend,” ‘‘ comrade.’’] 
Sister: pertoye, Ben. New. [Is 
this for pd (per) to ye, ‘‘ my elder 
and younger sister,” B 414+B 411 
+11?) 

BROTHER, elder (A/a/. abang): té- 
né, Sen. Cliff; tend (tone), Sak, 
Ra. ; téna’, Sak. U. Kam. ; té-nai, 
Sak. Blanj. Cliff. ; tenet®, Serau. 


Elder brother; elder sister: tenet, 
Jelait. Elder sister: témai, Keva. 
I., Kena. I7.; tén&’ kna’, Sak. VU. 
Kam.; F 64. 

Sister: ma, Sak. Kor. Gb. Elder 
sister: mo’, Sak. Tan. Ram. Elder 


sister-in-law: ma-no’, Sak. U. Bert. 
Younger sister: mdjong, Keza. J., 
Kena. II. (P=B 419]. 

BROTHER, younger: mé-nang, Sen, 
Cl., Sak, Blanj. Chf. ; ménan 
(mo6nan), Sad. Ra. ; ménang; ménang 
‘ngsil, Sak. U.K am. Younger brother 


420. 
421. 


422. 
423. 


424. 


425. 


426, 


427. 


kni’, Sak. U. Kam. ; F (64: Little, 
girl: mining (or mening or mi- 
néng?) babd, Sak. Kor. Gb. ; F 61. 
Brother-in-law (AZa/. ipar) : mé- 
na-i, Sex. Cliff Younger brother- 
in-law; younger sister-in-law: ménai 
(mnai), (more distinctly) ménai 
(mnai) kral; ménai kérddl (mnai 
krddl), respectively, Sak, U. Bert.; 
M153") 63, Son’: ment, Sak. 
Kor. Gb. Mother-in-law: doi-hoi 
menial, Or, Berumd. 
BROTHER: piatn, U. /nd. 
BROTHER : i-¢k, Serting ; ged’ (ge- 
ek), Bedu. I. ; gehek, Ment. Stev. ; 
kéngi, Bes. Malac. Elder brother: 
yé’ ; yék, Bes. Sep. A. 1.; yék, Bes. 
Her. ; yek, Bes. Sep.; ge-ék, Blan. 
Rem.; géek, Bed. Chiong; ge-a' (ge- 
ek), Bedu. ITI. ; gehi(géhe), ant. 
Bor.; gehé, Mantr. Cast. ; geéh, 
Jak. Malac.; geé, Mantr. Malac. ; 
ja, Bes. Malac. Elder brother : 
ke’é' or ye’; yek, Bes. K. LZ. Brother: 
yeh adi (yeh adee), Bes. Bel/. Sister: 
kénga, Bes. Malac. Elder sister : 
yi-et, U. Tem.; yi-et, U. Cher.; kéna, 
ex. kéna yé' = ‘‘ my elder sister’ (?), 
Pang. Belimb. Husband: gai, U 
Kel. 
BROTHER, elder: mohélok, Keza. J., 
Kena. II, 
BROTHER, younger: 
Kena. I.. Kena. II, 
Sister: nau, U. Pat.; gahu (gahoo), 
Ment. Stev.; gau (gow), Bes. Bell. 
Elder sister: ga-i’ (géfk), Jet. 
Her. I.; ga-t (gatk), Bes. Her. ; 
oa Serting, Blan. Rem.; (ga- 
k), Bedu. [7.; ga-G' (ga-dk), Bedu. 
Te gaii (gat), Bes. Malac., Mantr. 
Malac. ; gau; gau', Bes. Sep. 
A. /.; gaho, Mantr. Cast., Mant. 
Bor. 
BROTHER : abong (abeung), Galang; 
habang, Barok. Brother-in-law: 
ha'-bang, Ledir[MJal. abang, ‘‘elder 
brother ’’]. 
BROTHER, elder: kaka, Ben. New. 
Elder sister: kaka’, /ak. Malac. 
[AZal. kakak]. 
BROTHER : sedorhah, A/ant. Bor. ; 
stidara te’ (sudar ti’), Sem. Pa. Max., 
Sem. Buk. Max.; M 16; sudara 
kéral, Sak. Martin; M Is. Sister : 
sudara mabeh (sudar mabh), Sez. 
Pa, Max., Sem. Buk. Max.; C 
102; F 62; sudara krédér, Saf. 


tak (té@k), 
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428. 


429. 


430. 


431. 


432. 


433. 


Martin ; 
sudara]. 
BROTHER, younger : adi’, Bes. Sef., 
Jak. Malac.; adi, Bes. Malac., 
Mantr. Malac. Younger sister: 
adi, Mantr. Malac., Bes. Malac. ; 
adi’, Jak. Malac.; adek, Serting ; 
adi’ kédur, Bes. Sep. ; F,63 [AZal. 
adik, adek]. 

Sister, younger (JZa/. adik): 
Sem. Plus. 

BROTHER: ka-um? (kaéum), Pant. 
Kap. Joh. Malay man: ka-um? 
(kéum), Pant. Kap. Lem. Sister: 
ka-um? (kaium) bisan, Pant. Kap. 
Joh. Soldier: ka-um? pédas (kaum 
pdas), Pant. Kap. Joh.; F 260 
[MWal. Ar. kaum]. 

BROTHER: C tor; C 107; O18; 
Y 41. 

Brother-in-law: B 419; L 21; 
L 25-28. 

Brow: (a) tanam (tanm), Sem. 
Buk, Max. Eyebrow (dai. kéning): 
ta-nam (g7. ta-nabm), Sem. Kedah; 
H 1[? cf. Mon t'’neng-mat [dneng- 
mat], ‘‘ eyebrows”’]. 

(4) Brow: chéngchaing (chngchng), 
Sem. Pa Max. Eyebrow (Mad, 
kéning): king-chang? (king- 
dschiang ), Sem. K. Ken. ; ching- 
ching, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal.; chincheng, Sem. Plus ; 
chingcheng(tchifi tchefi), Sak. Kero. ; 
chechet ? mat (cecct mat), Taz. U. 
Date he Sains Lite aA heer 
chenchém [chinchom ; chafichém] ; 
Stieng kéchém, ‘‘ eyebrows.’’] 

(c) Eyebrow: téngkang, Kena. J. ; 
kéntegn met, Bes. Her.; kéling- 
kang mata’ (kélingkang - matak), 
Blan. Rem. Eyelash: kenting 
met, Bes. Sep. A. 1.; E 83. 

(dz) Brow: kéning, Ja. Malac. 
Eyebrow: kéning (kuning), Sez. 
New.; (kening), Serting; buwu- 
kéning, Jak. Malac. [M@aé. bulu 


F 63 ([déa/. saudara, 


ajoi, 


kéning]. Forehead : kéning, Kena. 
l., Bes. Her., Bed. Chiong, 
Bedu. I., Bedu. I1., Jak. Mad. ; 


(kening), Jak. Ba. Pa.; (k'ning), 
Jak. Sim., Jak. Pa, Ba.; kéning 
dahi’, Blan. Rem.; B 433. [Madl. 
kéning, ‘‘eyebrow”’; cf. (a) above, 
and Mon k'neng [kneng], ‘‘fore- 
head.’’] 

Eyebrow: lalis, /ak. Mad.; \alis, 


Jak. Sim. 
Eyebrow: dahi, ed. Chiong; 
dahi’, Bedu. J/. Forehead: déi’ 


(déik), Barok; togi (tér-gi), Sen. 


434. 


435. 


436. 


437- 


438. 


439. 


440. 


Clif. ; tahigik, Seraw; tahagikn, 


Jelai. [Mal. dahi; but ef. also. 
Stieng tangahi; Khmer thngas, 
‘ forehead.’’] 

Brown colour: sdt (sert), Sem. 


Stev. (Cf. Stieng suich ‘‘ black,” 
‘‘brown"’; Bahnar shut (xut), 
“redivt |! sRys@: 

Bruised: gesil, Mantr. Malac. ; 
B 241A, B. 

Brush, to: W 124. 

Brush past, to: chok blenchong, 
Bes. Songs; G 43 [cf. Mai. lintas]. 
Brushwood ; secondary jungle 
(4Zal, bélukar): tépes (g7. t&-pes), 
Sem. Kedah; ta-wes (pr. ta-wess), 
Sem. Plus; pabol, Seraz. 
BRUSHWOOD : bush or scrub (Jad. 
sémak): hén-i’, Pang. U. Aring, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
BRuUSHWoOOD (Jad. sémak) : béhor ~ 
(pr. béhorr), Sem. Plus; mé&-hang, 
Sen. Clif.; méhal, Seraw [or 
Teméz?]. Brushwood and thorns : 
mehal dan jerlak, Sevau. A road 
much overgrown: nong kém mehal, 
Krau Em. 

BRUSHWOOD (Mal. sémak): hédek, 
Sem. Kedah. 


440A, BRUSHWOOD (Mad. sémak): yéb- 


44t. 


442. 


443. 


444. 


445, 


446. 


447- 


448. 


yub, Zeméz. 

BRUSHWOOD: chempok (tchempok), 
Sak. Ra. [? Mal. sémak]. 
BRUSHWOOD (Jai. sémak): lémat, 
Bes. K. L., Bes. Sep. A. 1.5 (Mal. 
bélukar ) 1é-muk, Sek. Plus Cliff: ; 
lémig, Zemdz. 


BRUSHWOOD: rambun, Zes. Songs. 
To clear away brushwood: C 149- 
152, 

Brute: B 118 


Buah pérah (fruit): P57, 58. 
Bucket of palm cloth (JZa/. bang- 
kor): tébal, Pang. U. Aring; timba’, 
Sak. U. Kam. ; (timbak), Bes. K. 
Lang. To draw (water) [rather to 
ladle or bail, with a hollow vessel] : 
nimbai, AZan¢. Bor. [MJal. timba]; 
Ei t263 Sar40 

Bud; blossom: gariet, Sak, Kerd. 
Fruit (JZaZ. buah): ken-ldd (gv. ken- 
lédd); ken-lod, Sem. Kedah; gényét, 
Kena. f, 

Bubp; young shoot (of plant): ké- 
kitbad (kkubd), Sem, Pa, Max. 
Bup: chinatol or chinator (gr. 
chinatorr), ex. békémbdng chinatol 
lang rengal, ‘‘? the buds swell along 
the stalks,’’ Pang. Teliang. 

Bup; blossom: pute’ (pouté), Sdm., 
Sak. Ra. Small; young: putek, 
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449. 


450. 


451. 


Pant. Kap. Joh, Baby; young: 
putek mambong, Pant. Kap. Joh. ; 
H 116. [dZa/. putek, ‘‘ fruit bud.’’] 
BupD; blossom (unopened): kitum 
(kutm), Sem. Pa. Max. Flower: 
kuntom, Kena. 7. [Mal. kuntum]; 
F 285. 

Buffalo: katidung, Ben. New. 
[Bugis, Mangkasar, tédong, ‘‘ buf- 
falo.’’] 

BUFFALO: padariké (padarikay), 
Ben. New. 


451A. BUFFALO: sia, Pant. Gah, Mant. 


452. 


453: 


454. 
455. 


456. 


457. 


458. 


[Probably from J/a/. sial, ‘‘un- 
lucky,” the animal being taboo 
(e.g. in mines). ] 

BuFFALO: kebao, Sem. Craw. 
Hist., Sem. Ked. And., Sem. Ked. 
New., Sem. Jur. And., Sem. Jur. 
New., Sem. Jur. Rob.; kibao, Sem. 
Klapr.; kébua? kébau? (kbau or 
kbua?), Sem, Buk. Max. : kiban, 
Sem. Kilapr.; kébui? kebuin ? 
(kbuin), Sem. Pa. Max.; kérbau, 
Sak, U. Kam.; (kurbou), Ben. New. ; 
kerbou, kerbau, TZembi; kérbo, 
Tembi, Jelai; kerbd, Davat; ker- 
bau, Seraz; krebd, krebo, krbo, 
Sak. Tap.; kiyau, Sem, Plus (?). 
Wild cattle (AZaZ. séladang): kerbo, 
Tembi (Mal, kérbau]; B 110. 

Bug (Ja/. pijat kapending): léntib? 
(Intib?), Sem. Pa. Max. 

Bue: bug, Sak. Kor. Go. 

BuG: kapinding, Bes. Songs [Mal. 
kapending]. 

Build, to: B 213; C 296; D 132, 
133; D 135. 

Bujok, fish spec., Platyglosus 
scapularis (?): béto’, (btd’), Sem. 
Buk. Max.; béto’, bétu’ ? (bti’), 
Sem. Pa, Max. ; buntok, Bes. Songs 
[ef. Mad. bujok]. 

Bull, wild: C 57. 

Bullet: S 466. 

Bullfrog: F 269. 

Bullock: lémbu, Sak. U. Kam. 
Cow: lémbo’ ? (lembok), Sem. Craw. 
Hist,, Sem. Kilapr., Sem. Ked. 
And., Sem. Ked. Rob. ; \émboh? 
(lemboh), Sem. Jur. And., Sem. 
Jur. Rob.; \émbu (lumbu), Sez. 
Beg.; lémbu, Sak. Tap. ; (lembu), 
Ben, New. ; \émbu iknan, Sak. U. 
Kam.; F 64. Ox; cow (Mai. 
lémbu): lémbu’ (lémbuk), /edaz 
[1Za7. lémbu]. 

Bullock’s heart (fruit), Azona re- 
ticulata: nona kapri (nuna kpri), 
Sem. Pa. Max. [Mai. nonah or 
nona kapri (?)]. 


459. 
460. 


461. 


462, 


463. 


464. 


465. 


466. 


467. 


468, 


Bundle ; thing; packet: balei, 
Som. [Mad. bélit]. 

BUNDLE: arab dol, Sak. Kerb. ; 
aram, Sak, Ra.; P 1-3. 

Bungor ayer (tree spec.), Lager- — 
stroemia sp. : bingu béteuh (bungu 
btiuh), Sew. Buk. Max.; Mal. 
bungor lémukut, Lagerstroemia sp. 
bangu lémukut (bungu Imukt), Sez. 
Buk. Max. 

Burial; to bury (dZa/. tanam): 
din, Sem. Plus. Screen or cover- 
ing of smoke hole: diin lang as, Sem. 
Pluss) 1673 

Burn, to (Jal. bakar): ya-jo’, 
Pang. U. Aring; job, Sak. Blanj. 
Clift. 

BuRN, TO: ongoyd (gr. ongoYdd), 
ex. ongoydd ass ding yé, ‘‘my house 
(was) burnt with fire,” Sem. Jarum ; 
bi-ngut, Sex. Clif; [2 Cf. Mal. 
hangat, hangus; or (more prob- 
ably) Mzahéin gich; Lave ngodch, 
‘*to burn.’’] 

BuRN, TO, or roast (JZa/. bakar- 
kan): ya’ po'ol (~~. po’oll), Sem. 
Plus; poi; poy, Sak, U. Kam, 
[? cf. L 86]. 

BURN, TO (roast): émperut (empé- 
rout), Sak. Ra. To roast: para, 
Sak, Kerb. Smoke: mapohut (ma- 
pohout), Sez Kerb. Plant (? plan- 
tation): perut (pérout), Sas Ra. 
[Does this mean to clear land for a 
plantation by burning ?] 

BuRN, TO: métut (mtut), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; katut Bes. Sep.; taht; tit, 
e.g, t. rebak, ‘‘to burn a clearing,” 
Bes. Sep. A. JI,; tat (tat), Sem. 
Pa, Max.; tid (tord), Sak. Plus 
Clif. ; tot, Sex. Clif, To burn; 
to roast; tdét, Sdm.; tef-tod, Sak. 
Kerb. Burnt: katiit tis, katt ts, 
Bes. Sep. A. I.; F 124. To burn 
(MZal. bakar): teh-chul, Sak. Plus 
Clif. [Perhaps this should be 
divided, tech-ul?] To blow up the 
fire: thod as, Sak. U. Kam. To 
kindle (fire): tit, Bes. Sep. A. L., 
e.g. tut ts, tut tis. [Zareng atut 
(fr. attiser); Bahnar tok, tik; 
Sedang tik ulin; Chriiu tik; Stieng 
duk; Azzam dét, ‘‘to light a fire’; 
Mon ti; Khmer dodt [tut], ‘‘to 
burn’ (transitive); cf. also Achin. 
tuj, ‘‘ to light,’’ ‘‘ to set fire to.’’] 
BURN, TO (trans.): (a) cho'okKng, 
Bes. Sep. A. 1.; cho'ong, Bes. K. L. 
To bake: cho’ong, Bes. Malac. 
To boil rice, méncha-éng, Bedu. I. 
To roast: charong, Kexea. 7. To 
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469. 


470. 


471. 


472. 


A73- 


A74: 
475: 
476. 


480. 


481. 


. Butterfly (4Za/. kupu-kupu) : 


roast: cho'okng, e.g. cho’okng kah, 
“to roast fish,”’ Bes. A. J. [? cf. 
Mon chérung [jrung], ‘‘ to bake’’]. 
(3) Fire (Jal. api), bachom (ba- 
chobm), ex. ba-chom 1é-béo [mean- 
ing not given : ?= ‘‘abig fire’’], Sem. 
Sarum. ‘To light (a fire): nemchodm 
(nem-tchém), Sém. ; ya’ cham ( gr. 
chiébm) Ass, Sem Plus; ya chom 
(gr. chobm) as, Pang. U. Aring, 
Pang. Sam; ya-chom az, Pang. 
Gal.; chom os yeh 'ng, Sem, Stev, 
[Won ching [ching]; Stieng chhu ; 
Bahnar xoh ( gr. shoh), ‘‘to burn"’ 
(trans.); Khmer chhéh; ‘‘to 
burn” (intrans.); Alak, Lave, 
Niahén choh, ‘‘ to light (a fire).’’] 


BURN, / 70? (C2377) De te4 aS 
42-44. 
BuRN, TO: lagat; mélagat 


(m’lagat), Pant. Kap. Joh. Tolight 
a lamp: lagat, Pant. Kap. Joh. 
Quick; sharp: mélagat (m’lagat), 
Pant. Kap. Joh. [The connection 
in meaning is obscure. For the 
last cf. Achin. légat, ‘‘ quick.'’] 
BuRNT (Jai. térbakar): rés (gr. 
réss), Sem. Kedah, 

BuRNT; scalded: kenthokng, Bes, 
Sep. 

Burong siol (bird spec.) : S 219. 
Bursting into leaves: L 32. 

Bury, to: ya-tanem, Pang, U. 
Aring (Mal. tanam]; B 462; D 66; 
Diro7, FOS) Hr16 3° Pixge: 
Bush: B 438-443. 

But: tédoh (tédoh), Sd, 

But: imok, Sak. Kerb, 

Bur: kétapi (k6tapi), Sak Ra. 
[Vad, tétapi]. 

But: W 77. 

Butt (of arrow): B 302-304: H 
2I. 

Butt, to (with a horn): H 126. 
ma- 
peng? (maping ?), Sem. Pa. Max. 


. BUTTERFLY: chémenlom (7, ché- 


menlobm), Sem. Plus. 


. BUTTERFLY: awak (adk or duk), 


Sem. Buk, Max. 
awak, Bes. A. J.; 
Besley Ls, 
BUTTERFLY: baga (béga), Sak. 
Kero, 

BUTTERFLY : tawag (fr. ta-wag), 
Sem, Jarum;, tawaig, Sem. Plus; 
tawag, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; 
tAuag, Sak. Kor. Gob. ; tawak 
(taouak), Sdm. ; tauang, Sem. K. 
Ken. Any small butterfly : tawong, 
Bes. K. L. Dragon-fly: tabo&ng 


Large butterfly : 
awak or awa’, 


(tabdg'n), Sem. K. Ken; ? cf. 
S 378. 

BUTTERFLY: kérbak, Sak, U. 
Kam, ; (Mal, rama-rama) kérba 
(korba), Sek, Ra.; kérguap, Serau. 
Large butterfly : klobok kadui, Bes. 
Sep. A. 7, Small butterfly : klobok 
kénin, Bes. Sep. Moth: kladok, 
BESANT, 

Buttocks (1/a/. punggong) : nyén- 
tal, Sen. Clif.; ental (enttal), 
Serau; taln? (dad'n), Sem, K. 
Ken.; chantong, MJantr. Malac. 
483A. BUTTOCKS: jangap, Darat, Jelai; 
A118; 119; L127; T 5; T 60, 6x. 
Button: E75; Q 29. 
Buttress-root : R 37; R 178-181. 
Buy, to: ményéleh, /ak. Mad. 
(Pant. Kap.); ménileh  bésilih 
(ménileh b'silih), Pant. Kap. Joh. 
To exchange; to substitute; to 
hire; to lend; to borrow; value; 
reward ; wrong: sélek, Pant. Kap. 
Joh. [in the sense of ‘‘ wrong" =B 
to]. To reward: bésélek (b'sélek), 
Pant. Kap. Joh, To sell: beseleh, 
Pant, Kap. Her. To shift : sélek- 
kan, Pant. Kap. Joh. Dear: ningkat 
sélek, Pant. Kap. Joh.; C 30. To 
exchange for (JZa/. ganti): sileh 
(gr. si-lehh), Sem. Plus; E 23. 
[Mal. silih, ‘‘to replace,” ‘to 
compensate. "’] 

Buy, To: mé€nli (wénli). Sdn. ; 
béli (boli), Sak. Kerb., Sak. Ra. ; 
bli, Sak. Kor. Gb., Sak. U. Kam. ; 
Tembi, Serau; bli, Bes. K. Lang. 
Bought: térbli (terbli), Bes. K. 
Lang. To barter (JZa/. tukar): 
bli’ (blik), Zeméz. To sell: béli 
(boli), Sak. Kerb. [Mal. béli, ‘‘to 
buy’; but cf. Cham blei, ‘' buy,” 
pablei, ‘‘sell,’’ corresponding to 
Achin. bloi, publoi, respectively. } 
E23; S095; Y 26. 

By: K 31. Byreason of; W 129. 


482. 


483. 


484. 


485. 


C 


Cabbage-palm :; P 22-24. 
Cackle, to: C 281. 

t. Cage: sangka (safika), Sak. Kerb. 
[AZa/. sangkar]; B 69. 

2. Calf (of leg): k&jol, Bes. Sep. A. 1. ; 
kejol, Bes. Malac., Ben. New. 

3. CALF (of leg): gehél or gihél? 
Sak. Kor. Gb. Lower part of leg: 
gihir (ghi-hirr), Sdm.; gor (fr. 
gorr), Sem. Plus. Calf of leg (Mad. 
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jantong bétis), seg gor, Sem. Plus; 
F 170 [? cf. W 147 (a)]. 

. CALF (of leg), (AZaZ. bétis): langut, 
Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal. Lower part of thigh: langa, 
Sem. K. Ken. Bend of the knee: 
langot (7. lang-ott) kaltong, Sem. 
Kedah, Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus. 
Calf of leg (AZaZ. jantong bétis): set 
langut, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam, 


10. 


Andamanese Kede um téi, ‘‘to 
call.’”’] 

CALL TO: chérun (tch6roun), Sak. 
Ra.; én-ché-rét, Sen. Cliff. ; serhoy, 
Mantr. Cast. To call; 
(Jai. suroh tériak): serhue (serhoue), 
serhoi, JJant. Bor. To shout: 
cherik®, Seva; chérik®, /elaz; en- 
ckerek2, Darvat. We call out to the 
moon, we call out to Rahu: ha 


Pang. Gal. ; F 170. chéngru (chngru) gicha, chéngru 
. CALF (ofleg): kémiing, Sak. U. Kam. ; (chngru) Rahu, Sak U. Bert. 
ekemong, Zan. U. Lang. Lower [Khmer srék, ‘‘to call out,’ ‘‘to 
part of leg (J/a/. bétis): kémong, shout.’’] 

Jelai; (kémon), Sak. Kerb. ; kemong 11. CALL, TO: inho, Sem. K. Ken. ; 


Serau, Darat; (kémongh), Sak. Ra. 
Calf of leg (dJ@a/. buah bétis): ké- 
mong, Sen. Clif: Thigh: kmung, 
Sak. Tan. Ram. [2 Cf. Khmer kém- 
phuon chong [ktibhuon jing]; Central 
Nicobar kenméana-lah, ‘‘ calf.’ ] 

. Leg (dal. bétis): kéteng, Sem. 
Kedah, Sem. Jarum. Lower [part 
of] leg: keting, Sem. Stev. Leg 
(from knee to ankle), (AZa/. bétis) : 
sikéting tin (skting tin), Sem. Buk. 
Max. Calf of leg (Mal. jantong 
bétis ): segj kéteng, Sem. Kedah; 
ase’ kéting? (asik ting), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; F 170. Heel: kéting, Bedu. 
Z.  ‘* Tendon of Achilles’’: kéting 
kaki; edu. Wl ;) P2223 0060. 
[Selung k'teng, k’taing, ‘‘leg’’; AZad. 
kéting, ‘‘the part between heel and 
calf.’’] 

. CALF (of leg): bétis, JZantr. Malac., 
Jac. Malac. Lower part of leg: 
bétis (bdtis), Sak. Ra. Leg: betit, 
Or. Hu. Joh. I. (Mal. bétis]; A 133; 
ARN SS 
Calf, wild: C 57. 

. Call, to: makul (mkul), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; ya-kul, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal., Pang. U. Aring; kal, Sem. 
Pa. Max., Pang. K. Aring, UV. 


12. 
righ 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 


ného (ndho), Sézm. 
paho, Mantr. Cast. 
CALL, TO: bikai; bekai, AZaztr. Bor. 
CALL, TO (dal. panggil); to send 
for ; to invite (JZa/. jémput): ytim- 
pit, Sex. Clif. [Mal. jémput]. 
CALL, TO: panggil (pafighil), Sak. 
Kerb. To send for: pangil, Sak. U. 
Kam. [Mal. panggil]. 

To call: G42; G49; S 175-178. 
Call at, to: singa’, Sak. U. Kam. 
To hit a mark: singgah, Pant. Kap. 
Joh. {Mal. singgah]. 

Call out, to: C 285. 

Call to mind, to; to think of: ki’, 
Sem. Buk. Max. 

Calladium: Y 1-12. 

Calm; quiet (7Za/. tédoh): sét, Sak. 
Ra.;'S 222; 8 305. 

Caltrop : seauti ? (se-owti), Sez. 
Steux; "HH 13 7he Saree. OAs 
Calyx: tempok, Bes. Songs [Mal. 
tampok, ‘‘covering’”’]; S 550. 

Can; to be able to: (a) bulé (boulé), 
Sak, Ka. ; bule (boulé), Sak. Kerb. ; 
boleh, Sak. U. Kam.; N 69. 

(2) To procure: ménule (ménoulé), 
Som. (ef. a7. buleh, ‘‘can”’; béruleh, 
‘to get’; from W 129]; A 4; G 
14; N 66. 


To hail [call to], 


Pat. ; kun, U. Kel. ; Akan or ékan, Canal: T 103. 

Sak. Kor. Gb. To wink; to make Cancer: I 45; U 8, 9. 

signs to: kul, Sem. Pa. Max.; | 21. Candle: dian, Sak U. Kam. 
makul (mkul), Sem. Buk. Max. Resin: dian, Bes. Malac. (Mal. dian, 
[Stzeng kuol, ‘‘to call,” ‘‘to in- ‘«torch.’’] 

voke’’; Phnong kuor (cuor) ‘‘to Cane: R 36-41. 

call." The connection of the follow- | 22, Cap: kopiah, Sak. U. Kam. [Mal. 
ing seems more doubtful :—//on kok ; kopiah]; P zoo. Cap of quiver: 
Tareng koi; Sue kéu; Samré khé; Ole S234. 


Por kheu; Prow klou (clou) ; Cancho 
krau (crau); Halang krao, ‘‘to call’; 
cf. Bahnar kudl, ‘to bark” (of a 
hunting dog); kuel (kuél), ‘‘to de- 
mand ” (insisting upon it). ] 
. CALL, TO: dé or ya-dé, ‘‘to call or 
summon,” Pang. Belimb. [2 Ct. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


Capable [?]: larat, Sdm., Sak. Ra. 
[? Za/. larat: so given in original, but 
T cannot find the word in the diction- 
aries to which I have access.] D 66. 
Cape; bend of river: shimpah 
(schimpah), Sak. Kerb. 


Cape; bend of a river: tanjong 


to order 
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26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 
go. 


oie 


32. 


33° 


34. 


(tandjofi), Sém., Saaz. Ra.; (tandjon), 
Sak. Ra.; tanjuk®, Serau [Aal. 
tanjong, ‘‘cape’’]. 
Care, to: M roo. 
Care, to take: A 57; S79; T 11. 
Carefully : G 67 

Careless: (a) lenga’ (linga), Sem. 
Buk. Max. ; lenga (leia), Sak. Ra. 
Slow: léngah, Sak. U. Kam. [Mal. 
lenga, ‘‘to loiter ’’]. 

(4) Careless: langgap, Pant. Kap. 
Joh. To forget: langap, Pant. Kap. 
Joh. 

CARELESS: lamat, Sak. Kerb. 
[47Za/. lambat, ‘‘late,”’ ‘‘unpunctual’’]. 
Carrion: S 292. 

Carry, to: tinja’ (t!njak), Sem. Buk. 
Max; china, Sem. Pa. Max. 
To carry away: amjut (amdjout), 
Sak. Kerb. To lift; tocarry: (ad. 
angkat), tai-6t, Sex. Clif; taiot®, 


Serau. [? Cf. Khmer yok [yak]; 
Bahnar idk, ‘‘to take’’; but see 
B 396. ] 


CARRY, TO: C52: 

Carry, TO: angket (afkét), Sak, 
Kerb. ; angkit (afikit), Saz. Ra. To 
getup; to stand; to goup: ningkat, 
Pant. Kap. Joh. To set (a snare) : 
ningket, Bes. A. 7. To take (Jal. 
ambil): ya’ angked (fr. angkedd), 
Sem. Kedah; angkit, Sak. Guat. 
To take up (M/a/. angkat): ang-kit, 
Sak, Plus Cliff; angkit®, Serau. 
To take up; to climb: téngkat 
(t'ngkat), Pant. Kap. Joh.; B 484 
[44Zal, angkat]. 

Carry, TO: tanggong (tngkung), 
Sem, Buk. Max. (Mal. tanggong]. 


CARRY, TO: tateng, Bedu. /. To 
hold up: tating, Mantr. Malac. To 
take up: tateng, Gedu. 77. To carry 


(in the hand): benteng, Bedu. L/. 
[4Za/, tating]. 

Carry, TO (Mal. tating): buka, 
Pant. Kap. Joh.; B 396; B 399- 
AOTC. 4S. 

CARRY, TO: tarek, Sak. U. Kam. 
To carry in an ‘‘ambong’”’ (a sort of 
knapsack) : jaras, Kena. /., Bedu. 1. 


5. CARRY, TO (in an ‘‘ambong’’): 


ahambong, Serting [JZa/. ambong]. 


. CARRY, TO(ontheback), (4Za/, pikul): 


klam, Serding. 


. CARRY, TO (on the head), (Za. 


junjong): tan-duh, Sex. Cif. [? cf. 
Mai. tandu, ‘‘ litter,” ‘‘ palanquin ’’]. 


. Carry, TO (on the head), (AZad/. 


junjong): sérkap atas péningol (s’rkap 
atas p’ningol), Pazt. Kap. Joh.; P 
100. 


39- 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


Carrying-pole: P 177. 
Cartilage (of nose): N 98. 

Carve or decorate, to (AZa/. ukir) : 
ya-kiichéd (e.g. a blowpipe or quiver), 
Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal. To write (e.g. on blowpipe), 
(faz. tulis): kuchéd, Pang. U. 
Aring. 

CARVE, TO (designs or objects) : 
makaii? (makiee), Sem. Stev. To 
cut rings(in something?): met-ti (met- 
tee), Sem. Stev. [cf. M 14 or C 295]. 

CARVE, TO, or scratch designs: 
din, Sem. Stev. 

Carve meat, to: C 299. 

Carved design: B 194; D 157; 

R 133. 

Caryota (palm which produces blow- 
pipe wadding), [AZa/. ‘‘ merdin"’]: ri, 
Sem. Stev. 

Caryota griffithii: cha-ching, AZezz. 
Stev. 


43A. Cash down (/%. comptant): bor- 


44. 
45. 


46. 


sényi (borsdfi), Sak. Ra. [P=G 65 
+Q 16]; E24; G66. 

Cast (in the eye): E 83. 

Cast away, to: F 120; R 60; T 
106-114. 

Cast out, to: sunteng, Bes. Songs. 
Casting-net: N 43, 44. 

Cat (4Za/. kuching): miu or méu, 
Sem. Jarum; méau or méo, Sem. 
Plus; M 98; nyau, U. Cher. [Ono- 
matopceic from M 98; but cp. Cuoz, 
ngéau; Kaseng, Kon Tu, Sud, Halang, 
Boloven, Sedang, Stieng, Chréu, 
Bahnar meo; Cham moyau ; Churu, 
Jarai med; Annamese kon (con) 
méo; Selung meao, mid (meaw), 
miyaung (me-young), ‘‘cat.’’] 

CAT: kuching, Sem. Beg., Ben. 
New., Mantr. Malac., Bes. Belt.; 
(koutchifi), Sa. Ra. ; ku-ching, U. 
Tem.; kuchin (koutchin), Sak. Kerd. ; 
kuchik®, Zemdéz; (kuchik®), Sez. CZ. ; 
kf-chik®, Sex, Clif; kuchik®, Tez, 
Serau; kuchik, Sak. U. Kam.; (kuts- 
chik), Sak. Kor. Go.; (koutchik), 
Sém.; kuchik (kutschik), Sak. Mar- 
tin; kichi-kichi (ktitschi-kiutschi), 
Sak. Tap. Kitten: kuod gu-chik- 
dé, Sak. Plus Cliff.; ké-non kichik®, 
Sen. Cliff; ké-non kuchik, Sak. 
Blanj. Clif. ‘Viger-cat (AZa7. rimau 
akar): kiching titan, Teméz. ‘‘Cat's- 
eye” (fruit), (spec. JZaZ, buah mata 
kuching), (Nephelium malaiense): 
boh mét kuching (buh mit kuching), 


Sem. Pa. Max. [Mal. kuching, 
ecate| 
CAT s0W? 132. 
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47: 


48. 


49. 


CaT, wild: 
T 140. 
Cataract (in the eye): E 83. 
“Cat’s-eye” fruit: C 46; U 21. 
Catch, to (J/a/. tangkap): ya- 
pag, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal. ; pak, Kerbat. [Perhaps 
ae 51.] 

CaTCcH, TO: (az) kap or yé-kap, ex. 
yé-kap kashak, ‘‘I catch deer,” Pang. 
K. Aring; kap, Ledir; bikap, Jelaz; 
nachanakab, TJemdz; ikah, Sen. 
New. ; iket, ex, iket kashak, ‘‘to 
catch a deer,” Pang. Belimd. ; higap, 
Bes. A. l.; $8 242; kakom, Bes. K. 
Lang. ; kom, Bes, Songs. To be 
caught: ki-bérkap, Sak. U. Bert. 
To hunt (J/a/. mémburu): ya’ kdp, 
Sem, Plus. To seize; to snatch: 
lekub, likab (leikub, liikb), Sem. Buz. 
Max. Able, adj. (Ma/. kuasa): kom, 
Pang. U. Aring. To find: kom, 


T- L29st335eiber3s:: 


Sak. Ra, ; hékop®, (hé-kérp®), Sez. | 


Cliff.; enkép®, Serau; hikup®, Krau 
Em. ; kop (kérp), Sak. Blanj. Clif. 
To get: kop (kérp), Sak. Blanj. 
Clif. ; kom, ex. dah Gyn kom tipi’ 
dah (Jal. sahya sudah kéna tipu), 
‘‘T have got cheated,” Bes. K. L.; 
bekom, Bes. K. Lang. To possess : 
pakom, Ses. Songs. To procure: 
kom, Sak. Ra.; S 78. [Cf. Stieng 
Op asa. trap; mes StOm accepts; 
Khmer rongkop, ‘‘trap."’ Perhaps 
connected with Mal. tangkap, pér- 
angkap. But especially Centr. 
Nicobar kom, kOm-ashe, ‘‘to obtain,” 
**to receive,’ ‘‘to get’’; kdm-hata, 
‘to find”’ (after a search); ?cf. P15o. | 
(2) To carry away: két, Sak. Ra. 
To take: makon, Sem. Craw. Hist., 
Sem. Klapr.; kod, Tem. Cl., Sak. 
Plus Clif., Sen. Cl., Sak. Blanj. 
Cliff. ; kat®; kot, Serau; kdt, Sak, 
Ra. ; nédkot (nédkot), Sém. ; amp- 
két, Sak. Kerb.; kat? (got; goat), 
Sak. Kor. Gb, To accept: 'ngkan, 
Sak. U. Kam. To obtain: ma-ken, 
Sem. Stev. Take his things! két- 
lah (ov kotlah) barang ni loé, Jelai. 
Do not take my things! gagot 
barang en, Jelaz; je akot barang 
leta, Zemdz. Do not take: we 
gagot, Sak. Em. [Mon ket, ‘‘to 
take” ; Annam. kat; Achin, kuét, 
‘to take away’; Stieng kan, ‘‘ to 
take,” ‘‘to accept”; Ahmer k&n 
“to hold’’; ? cf. Stieng kdh, ‘‘to 
seize,’’ ‘‘ to arrest.’’] 

CATCH, TO (Mal. tangkap): (a) ya’ 
chép, Sem. Jarum ; chép, Sem. Beg.; 


50. 


52. 


(chaip), Bex. New. ; chép, Krau 
Tem. ; chep, Krau Ket. ; chap, Sak. 
U. Kam. To catch; to seize: chiap 
tchidp), Sak. Ra. I catch: en 
chap, /elaz. I arrest you[?] (dad. 
tangkap awak): chap le de het ne, 
Darat. To fish (Jal. tangkap 
ikan), ya’ chép beg-jag, Sem. Jarum. 
To hold: chab, Sem. Stev.; chab 
(tchab), Sdém.; chap. Sem. Beg., Ben. 
New, Sen. Chiff; chap, Sak. U. 
Kam. To hold; to take hold of; to 
seize: m&chaéb (mchb), Sem, Buk. 
Max. ; cheb (chib), Sem. Pa. Max, 
To seize: chiap (tchiap), Sa&. Fa. ; 
chap, Sak. U. Kam. To seize (the 
handle of a weapon): macheb, Sem. 
Stev. To shake hands: chab tong 
(chb tung), Sem. Pa. Max. To 
touch: cheb (chib), Sem. Pa. Max. 
To take in the hand: cheb (chib), 
Sem. Pa. Max. ; machib (machb), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; G42. Hand (from 
wrist): chap, Sew. Stev. Dance-stick: 
cheb chas, Pang U. Aring. [Khmer 
chap [chap] ‘‘ to seize," ‘‘to catch’’; 
Bahnar chep (short e), ‘‘to carry, 
or hold in the hand"; Stieng chap, 
‘‘to take, accept ’’ [a Cambojan loan- 
word, according to Azémar]; Phnong 
chhok (chhoc); Cancho, Rodé jek 
(jec) ; Chréat phchis; Chrdéu chap ; 
Stieng giép, ‘‘to take"; Bahknar 
chup, ‘‘to take with the finger-ends 
all together.” But cf. P 68; ? cf. 
Stieng chop, ‘‘to hunt.’’] 

(4) Catch, to (birds) (AZa/. rachik) ; 
néchit, Bes. K. Lang. [? cf. P 68]. 
CATCH, TO: rot, Sak, Kor. Gé. ; 
ahrod (eh-rod), Sém. To catch; to 
seize: krod, Sak. Kerb. To seize: 
rot, Sak. Kor, Go, ; ahrod (éh-rod), 
Sdm.; krod, Sak. Kerb. To em- 
brace: kerap®, Jelai, Serau. To 
draw towards oneself (?), (#7. attirer ; 
but the JZa/. equivalent given is 
pakeian, ‘‘clothes”): krdét, Sa&, 
Kerb.; cf. © 76; P 227 [cf P23o], 
[It is not certain that these words are 
all connected. Some may be formed 
with the infix -v- from other roots, 
e.g. C 48. Cf. Bahnar krap (krép), 
‘‘to hold in one’s embrace (lying 
down). ’’] 

CATCH, TO: té-long, U. ZTem., U. 
Cher, To find: télong, Bes. K. Lang. 
To look for: télong, Bes. Songs. ‘To 
seek: télong, Bes. K. Lang. ; téloKng, 
Bes.. Sep. A. I. 


52. CATCH, TO (dal, tangkap): bat 


(bort), Sez. Cl To be caught 


= 
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53 
54 


55 


56. 


57: 


58. 


(Zal. kénakan): bad, ex. lez kébez 
bad gila’ (trans. of Jal. proverb, 
mati sémut kéna gula), ‘‘ants die 
caught in the sugar,” Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal. To take (Mal. ambil): 
bot, Ledir; bat (bort), Kerdat; ya’ 
chébod (gr. chébod), ex. angked 
chébod (Zaz. ambil-lah), ‘‘ pick it up 
and take it away,” Sem. Plus; C 30; 
ya-bod (fr. bodd), Pang. U. Aring.; 
ya-bod (gr. bédd), Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal. Topick: but; bit; mut; mit, 
Bes. Songs. To pick up: boht, Bes. 
K. Lang.; bat, Bes. Songs. To 
carry: chépat (tchdpat), Sém. To 
perch (JZa?. hinggap) : ya-bad, Pang. 
Skeat, To perch; to alight (dal. 
hinggap): tébit (tbit), Sem. Buk. 
Max. [Is there a confusion here 
between Jad, ‘‘hinggap’’ and some 
other word? But ? cf. Stzeng bot, 
‘‘to perch,” ‘‘to hang on to” (of 
bats on a tree), ‘‘to attach oneself 
to” Pl of. 1Girda bat, \ toehold.? + 
Niahén bot; Boloven tabot ; Halang 
ba; Lave nge pot, ‘‘ to touch”; Mon 
pat [bat], ‘‘adhesiveness ’; khabat 
[khabuit], ‘‘ sticky. ’] 

CATCH, TO: S 242. 

. Caterpillar: kéting (k’ting), Sem. 
Stev.; B 143. 

. Cattle, wild (JZa/. séladang) : 
(kih), Sem. Pa. Max. 


kéh 


. CATTLE, WILD: chéngkham (chéng- 
k’ham), Kena. /. 
CATTLE, WILD: sé-la-dak®, Sen. 
Clif, ; stladang, Mantr. Malac. ; 


(sladang), Serawz; séladak (sladak), 
Tembz; séladak® (sladak"), Serax 
[or Zemdz?]. shoot [or have shot?] 
a séladang: ko emdil sladak® (or 
sladak), Serau [M/a/, séladang]. 
CATTLE, WILD: sélapon (gr. séla- 
podn), Sem. Kedah; sélapi, Sem. 
Plus ; sapid, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; 
sa-pi', Lebir; sapi, Sém., Sak. Kerb., 
Sak. Ra. Cow: sapi, Sem. Klapr. 
Wild calf: sapi kiat menhéng (sdapi 
guat menhéng), Sak. Kor. Gb.; C 
102; B419(?). Wild bull: sapi babd, 
Sak. Kor. Gb. Wild cow: sapi 
babd, Sak. Kor. Gb. [Mal. sapil. 
[Some of these forms are curiously 
analogous to Javanese Krama forms. 
There are other instances of such 
apparently anomalous formations ; 
cf. C 200; D 149; E 51; W 50; 
W 101. ] 

Ox, WILD (Jal. séladang, sapi): 
slei, Sak. Tap. Wild cattle, B 452; 
D 68. 


59- 
60. 


61. 


62. 
63. 


Caul? (dZa/, kulit bérkulit): kéjib, 
Sem. Pa. Max. 


Cause ; motive: tegal; agal, Ment. 
Bor. [Mal. tégal]; B 152; W 
78, 79. 


Cave (Jal. gua batu): nendem, 
Sem. Kedah, Sem. Jarum, Sem. 
Plus; ném-dém, Pang. U. Aring 
[? cf. Jon tham [thuim], ‘‘ cave’’]. 
CAVE: lip, Sex. Clif. 

CAVE; hole: humo (houmo), Saé. 
Kerb, Gr296; D66;2H 107); H 
111; M 199. 

Cavity: D 66; H 107; H 110; 
M 199. 


634. Cent (copper coin): sen, Darat, 


64. 


65. 
66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


Fass 


72. 


Jelai [Mad. sen}. 
Centipede (AZa/. lipan): 
(doubtful), Sem. Kedah. 
CENTIPEDE : tos, Pang. Stev. 
CENTIPEDE: keeb ov ke-eb, Sem. 
Jarum ; keéb®, Temdi ; keeb®, Serau 
[or Zemdz?]; kéepn, /elaz; keep, 
Serau; (kech), Sak. Em. ; ké-ép, 
Sem. Plus; kahap (kéehep), Sém. ; 
kehép (kéhép), Sak. Ra.; ké ap, 
Sak. U. Bert.; ke'ip, Pang. U. 
Aring; ké-ip, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal. ; kaki'ik (kakiik), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; kYib (kYib), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; kiip; krit, Bes. Sep. A. 1. ; 
kiip, Bes. Malac. [Khmer kaép (pr. 
kaép?) [kaéb]; Stzeng ktidp, kop ; 
Bahnar keép ; Centr. Nicobar kaéap 
—‘‘centipede.”’ The connection of 
on dhgi seems more than doubtful. ] 
CENTIPEDE: lipan, Sak. Kerb. ; 
halipan, MZantr. Malac., Jak. Malac. 
[AZaZ, halipan]. 
CENTIPEDE (spec. Jad. ‘‘taylong” ): 
jélantu? (jeluntoo), Jak. Siev.; M 
104. 
Centre: M 99, 100; N 16; N 18. 
Ceremonial function? : gaya’, Bes. 
Songs. 
Certain; to make certain: tuntoh 
(tuntuh), Sem. Buk. Max. Certain: 
téntu’? (tentuk), Seraw. Certainly: 
tontu (tontou), Sé.; (tontou), Sak. 
verb., Sak. Ra. Doubtful; uncer- 
tain: ta-tontu (ta-tontou), Sd. ; to- 
tentu (to-tentou), Sak. Kerb, ; to- 
téntu (to-téntou), Sak Ra. [Mal. 
téntu]. 
A certain (indefinite sense): T 51. 
Chain: rante, Sak. Kor. Go. (Mal. 
rantai]. 
Chamber: R 170-172. 
Chameleon (1/a/. sumpah-sumpah) : 
dalang (dalng), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
dalong, ex. surau dalong, surau 


séd -a 
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73- 


74- 


75: 


76. 


77- 


halug, ‘‘ the chameleon cries, the fly- 
ing lizard cries,” Pang. Sat. Toad 
(spec. AZaz. kodok bétong oy katak 
bétong): dalong (dalung), Sem. Buk. 
Mass ch: 1145 115}. 

CHAMELEON (JZa/.sumpah-sumpah): 
(a) changhai, Sem. Jarum ; jongkoi, 
Bes. A. I.; s&dengkuil, Jak. Malac. ; 
sédengkui, Mantr, MJalac. Nya. ; 
sénengkoi, Mantr. Malac. ; seneng- 
koi, Mantr. Malac. Cha. ; senutng- 
poi, Bes. Sep. Lizard (black and 
orange variety): dangkui, Jak. Mad. 
[Mon dakui [d&kuai], ‘‘ chameleon” 
sp.; cf. Khmer bangku6i [paingkuoy], 
‘“small arboreal lizard’’; Bahnar 
békuei (bdkuey), ‘‘lizard’’; Stieng 
pékéi, ‘‘ grey chameleon” sp.; Centr. 
Nicobar koah, ‘‘tree lizard’; and 
perhaps Jon kap kai [kap kadai], 
“lizard’’; ? cf. dZadurese brokay, 
‘«monitor-lizard.”’] 

(4) Frog (Mal. katak): changkai, 
Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus. Toad (Mal. 
kodok): changkai, Pang. U. Aring ; 
changkhai, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; 
kongka’, Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus; 
tangka’, Sem. Kedah, Sem. Jarum; 
tungkueh (tungkuih), Sem. Buk. 
Max. [Khmer kingkédk [gingguk]; 
kangkék[kangguk]; angkok[angguk], 
“toad”’; Achin. changguk, ‘‘frog.”] 
Toad: kudog, Sem. Jarum [Mal. 
kodok]. 

CHAMELEON: L 114, 115. 

Change, to: T 257. 

Changgan (tree): changgan, Bes 
Songs. 

Changing: I 29; T 257. 

Channel: T 103. 

Character; disposition: tabi'at 
(tb‘t), Sem. Buk. Max. [Mal. Ar. 
tabi ‘at]. 

Charcoal: (a) anggu, Sem. Jur. 
New. ; (auggu), Sem. Jur. And., 
Sem. Jur. Rob. ; jengka? (jeng-ha), 
Sak. Plus Cliff; jeng-kah, Saé, 
Blanj. Clif:; nying-kah, Sex. Clif 

(4) Charcoal: hangung, Sem. Pa. 
Max. Burning embers: ingung us 
(aingungus), Sem. Buk. Max.; éngong 
Osh (dfiof-6ch), Sdm.; reng-hong- 
Osh, Sak. Plus Clif, Sak. Blanj. 
Cligf.; renghon (refihon), Sak. Kero. 
Fire: ramangaye, Gen. New. Fire- 
wood: ungun api, Jak. Lem., Jak. 
Ba. Pa, Firelogs: anggeng. Bes. 
Songs. Ebony (Mad. arang péra), 
hangung péra (hangung pra), Sev. 
Pa. Max. (Khmer rongék (rongceuk) 
[rangok], ‘‘ burning embers "’]. 


80. 


81. 


82. 
83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


(c) Charcoal : hannying, Sem. Craw. 
Hist., Sem. Ked. New.; (mannying), 
Sem. Ked. And., Sem. Ked. Rob. ; 
hayeng (haing), Sem. Buk. Max. 
Ebony (Mal. kayu arang, Mada 
buxifolia or Diospyros lucida): jéhu 
aheng (jhu ahing), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
iyo’, ovi'u, haeng (aiu’, ov ai’u, haing), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; (Mal. arang péra), 
hayang paya’ (haing paia’), Sem. Buk 
Max. (Mal. arang]; B 240; B 373.. 
Charm: M 76; P 128; R 133 
Chase, to: H 176-178. 


. Chatter, to: menenteng, Bes. Songs. 
79: 


CHATTER, TO: mérbo’, Bes. A. J. 
Chattering of teeth: bérkéba’ (brk- 
bak), Sem. Pa. Max. ; S 360. 
Chattering (of the teeth): C 79; T 
172. 

Chaunt, to: S 211-273. 

Cheap: E 23. 

Cheat, to (1Za/. tipu): gdm, Tend ; 
D 62; F 23; G 68: 

Cheek (of the face), (AZa/. pipi): 
kébang (kbng)? Sem. Pa. Max., 
Sem. Buk. Max.; kaba or kapa? 
(kabba; kapa?), Sem K. Ken. ; 
kapa? (kapofig) o kapaing, Tedd ; 
kapo, Sém.; kap& (kap&a; kapd), 
Sak. Kerb.; gobuk, Bes. A. f. Face: 
kapo ov kapau (kapo (au)), Sak. Br. 
Low. [? Cf. Kuy Dek tabam ; Se- 
lung ta-bong; Central and Southern 
Nicobar tapoa; Khmer thpeal [thbal], 
“cheek: jj 

CHEEK : kami, Sak. Ra. 

CHEEK (dZa/. pipi): pen-al, Sez. 
Kedah. Temples (dZal. piélipis) : 
pénal (pnl), Sem. Pa. Max. 

CHEEK (JZai/. pipi): (a) peng-peng, 
Sem. Plus; péng-péng, Pang. VU. 
Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
Temples (dJZa/. dahi): péngpeng, 
Sem. Plus. 

(6) Cheek: méng, Sez. CZ. ; meng, 
Bera.; ming Serau, Darat, Jelaz ; 
di ming (?), Serau; H 2. [Cf Achin. 
ming;) “cheek,” i) 4 borders ee «cf. 
N 21; Cham amiong, ‘‘ cheek.’’] 

(c) pipi, Bex. New. ; pipi, Jak. Ba. 
Pa. (Mai. pipi]; M 202. 
Chémékian, buah, ov buah patu (a 
(species of plant): bua patu’ (bua 
patu’), Sem. Buk. Max. [Mal. buah 
patu]. 

Chémpaka (flower), AZichelia Cham- 
paca: jampa, jampakah (jmpa ; 
jmpakh), Sem. Buk. Max.; (spec. 
Mal. ch. merah): jampa tahuing 
(jmpa thuing), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
(spec. Jal. ch. puteh): j&ampak&h 
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ee See ee ee ee 


87. 


88. 


89. 


go. 


gt. 
92. 


93: 
93A. CHIEF (Mal. 


94. 


95: 


96. 


97° 


98. 


piltu (jmpakh piltu), Sem. Buk. 
Max. [Mal. chémpaka]. 
Chémpédak (fruit, tree) (Artocarpus 
Maingayi): ménélang (mning), Sem, 
Buk. Max., Sem. Pa. Max. 
Chéngal (tree spec.): D 188. 
Chengkéli (a kind of wild fruit-tree): 
plom, Pang. U. Aring; plim, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. 

Cherish, to: A 57. 

Chest; breast: kawat, Pant. Kap. 
Sim. Old; iron; iron pot: kawat, 
Pant. Kap. Joh.  Cubit oy span: 
kawat pendek, Pant. Kap. Joh, 
Fathom: kawat panjang, Pant. Kap. 
Joh, To wink: kawat péningok 
(kawat p'ningok), Pan. Kap. Joh. 
[Several distinct words seem to have 
“‘run together’ here; cf. JZal., 
Jav. kawat, ‘‘wire’’; /Jav, kawak, 
“old”; kawan, 
length for thread” ; see also R 16.] 
CHEST : B 380-387. 

Chew or quid (of betel): 
Pang. U. Aring. 
Chick,new-born : sélét, Kena. J. 
CHICK, new-born: nétas, Sedu. 71, 
[Jal, tétas, ‘‘to break (the shell).’’] 
Chicken: C 102; F 255-258. 
Chicken-pox: S 289, 290. 

Chief ; leader: sénahut (sna-hoot), 
Sem. Stev. 


pia’, 


pénghulu): rana, 
e.g. bo’ (bok) li rana tedih, ‘‘ who is 
the chief of this village’’ [probably 
simply ‘‘ here’’], Avau Am. 

CHIEF; king: eja (edjah), Sem. 
Klapr. King: eja, Sem. Craw. 
Hist.; raja’ (rajak), /edaz. Small 
kingfisher (JZa/. raja hudang): aju, 
Pang. U. Aring (Mal. raja]. King- 
fisher: jalang (julng), Sem. Buk. 
Max. [Mai. raja udang]}. 

CHIEF; leader; captain: panghulu 
(paiighoulou), Sém.; pangulu (pa- 
ngoulou), Sak. Ra.; to penghulu, 
Jelai (Mal, pénghulu]. 

CHIEF, superior (Jakun and Bésisi) : 
batin, Bes. K. Lang. Superior and 
vassal chiefs: batin, MWantr. Bor. 
Chief: batin, Or. Laut, [AZa/. batin, 
a title in the Séjarah Malayu applied 


also to Malay chiefs of the south of 


the Peninsula. ] 


CHIEF, subordinate (Jakun and 
Bésisi): jinang, Bes. K. Lang. ; 
(jennang), MJantr. Bor, Superior 
chief: jenang, Or. Laut. [Mal. 
jénang, a title subordinate to 
batin. ] 


CuieF, deputy (Jakun and Bésisi) : 


‘fa measure of 


99: 
100. 


Iol. 


jukrah, Bes. K. Lang.; juru-krah, 
Mantr. Bor. (Mal, juru-kérah], 
CHIEF ; rit-bé (rit-beh), Pang. Jalor. 
CHIEF ;: pali-mdn, Po-K/o; palima? 
(balima), Sem. K. Ken. [Mal. péng- 
lima]; B 205; O 23. 

Child: tn, Pang. Jalor; wung, 
Sem. Ked. New.; (woung), Sem, 
Klapr.; wong (wohng), Jehehr ; 


wong, Sem. U. Sel., Sem. Ij. ; 
wong, ex, wong yé’, ‘‘my child,” 
Pang. LBelimb.; wong? (voug), 
Sem. Pupier; wong (gr. wogn), 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; wogn, U. 
Pat.; wang, Sem. Stev., Sem. 
Martin. Child (or young of any- 
thing ), (Zaz. anak): wong (or 
wogn), Sem. Plus; wong (or 


wo&n), Sem. Jarum; awak, Pang. 
Kk, Aring ; awa’, Pang. U. Aring; 
a-wa’, Lebir, Kerbat; i-wa’, Krau 
Ket.; ?hi-wa’, U. Tem.; io-war, 
Krau Tem.; t-', Sak. Guat; éng- 
wa, U. Cher. Child (Mal, kanak- 
kanak); rewa’ (rewak), Kerdau ; 
T 165; W 30. Infant: wang, 
Sem. Jur. And., Sem. Jur. Rob. 
Young of animals: iu-wa’, U. 
PRA Behe sey peat Werden bs lelbgdaln 
generation: balo' awang (balu’ au‘), 
Sem, Buk. Max,; bala’ awang (bal’ 
auang), Sem. Pa. Max. Young 
shoots of plants; young trees (?): 
wong-wong, as pl. of wong (?), ex. 
wong-wong tangoi, Sem. Kedah; 


R 22, Male child: awang, Ja. 
Mad. To bear children: bér-io- 
war, Krau Tem.; F 155. Child: 


wunganeg, Sem. Craw. Hist. In- 
fant: wanganeg, Sem. Ked. And., 
Sem. Ked. Rob.; C 106. Child: 
awa kanit (auva kanit), U. Kel. 
Small child: io-war kweng, AKvraw 
Tem. Female child; daughter: 
awang mabeh (auang mabh), Sevz. 
Pa. Max., Sem. Buk. Max. 
Daughter : wang mabé, Sem. Beg. ; 
wong mabé (wong mabay), Ben. 
New.; tin baddn, Pang. Jalor. 
Girl: iwa’ k6n (i-wa’ kérn), Avrau 
Ket. ; hiwa’ gad6 (hi-wa’ ga-der), U. 
Tem. Malechild; son: awang te’ 
(auang ti’), Sem. Pa. Max.; awang 
témkal (auang tmkl), Sem. Buk. 


Max. Son: wang tongkal, Sem. 
Beg.; un téngkal (fin ttinkahl), 
Pang. Jalory, Boy: i-wa’ koin, 
Krau Ket. ; hiwa’ lip6? (hi-wa’ li- 
per, hi-wa’ li-pér), U. Jem. ; 
M 17. Brother: awunta tik, Bez, 
New, Sister: wan-ku-man, Sem. 
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ee 


Jur. And., Sent. Jur. Rob. Sap- 
ling (?): pengwong ov pengwong, 
ex. sagéneb pengwong, ‘‘ every sap- 
ling,”’ Sem. Kedah; C 128; F 220; 
H 14, 15 [? ef. Mal. awang, ‘‘a 
youth ”’]. 

CHILD: ken, Pang. Sam.; kon 
(gdd'n or goid'n?), Sem, K. Ken. ; 
kon, Sem. Per.; kohan (kdhin), 
Sak. Jer.; kohat (ké6htit), Po-K7o ; 
kuod, Sak. Plus. Cliff. ; (kouod), 
Sém.; kwod, Tem. Cl.; kuad, Sak. 
Br. Low; (kouad), Sak. Croix, 
Sak. Kerb.; ké-nod, Sen. Ci. ; 
kénoch (knotsch), U. Jnd.; ké- 
nong, Bera.; k’non, Bes. Matac. ; 
knon, U. Jnvd.; kénan (kendwn), 
Or. Berumb.; kénodn, Sak. Martin; 
kéndn (knon), Sas. U. Kam. ; 
kéndn, Serting; ké-non, Sez. 
Clif. ; kénon, Bes. K. Lang. ké- 
non; ké-nun, Sak. Blanj. Cuff; 
kénon, kénun, Bes. Sep. A. L.; 
kentin, Sak. Blanj. Sw.; ke-nun, 
Sak. Sel, Da. ; kénun, Jelai, Buk. 
U. Lang., Tan. U. Lang., Bes. Sep., 
Bes. Her., Bed. Chiong; éngkan? 
(éngkau), Ment. Her. 11, ; W 30. 
Baby: kinun (keenoon), Bes. Bed/. 
Boy (or girl): ken, ZLedzr; ki-yen, 
Kerbat. Daughter: kénun (k6noun); 
Sak, Ra. Grandchild ; kanun, Bez. 
New. [means ‘‘child’’]. Birth : 
kéruat (Arouat), Sak. Kerb. To 
bear children: bé-kuod, Sak. Plus 
Clif; bé-ké-nfn, Sak, Blanj. 
Cliff. ; berkéniin, Jelaz; békénun, 
Bes, Sep.; békéndn, Serting. Grand- 
child: kenun tiri, Zaz. U. Lang. 
[4Za/. tiri]. Littlechild: ké-nong ket, 
Bera. Youngest child; youngest of 
a family: kénon liij (ké-non liidj), 
Sak. Blanj. Cif, Bastard : ké-non 
mér-gas, Sak. Blanj. Cif Daugh- 
ter: babuh kéuat (babouh kdouat), 
Sak. Kerb, [wrong order ? it should 
be kéuat babd]; kudat babd (guat 
babé), Sak. Kor. Gb.; kuod ba’-bu’, 
Sak, Plus Clif; kaot bab6d (kouot- 
bab6), Sém.; kénun kidd (konoun- 
kid6é), Sek. Ra.; kénun kédur, Bes. 
Sep. ; ké-non kér-do’, Sak. Blanj. 
Clg. Girl: €n-kon ke-doh, JU. 
Cher. ; ki-yen ia-lu, Kerdat; ken 
yalé (ken ya-lér), Zedér; k6%n? 
babdé (gdd’n babo’), Sem. K. Ker. 
Son: kuot babuh (kouot-babouh), 
Sém.; kuod bab6 (kuod ba-ber), 
Sak. Plus Clif; ké-non kral, Sak. 
Blanj. Cliff; kénun? kia (konoun- 
kia), Sak. Ra.; kénun lémul, Bes, 


103. 


Io4. 


Ios. 


106. 


Sep. Boy (malechild): kuat babé 

(guat babd), Sak. Kor. Gé.; ken 
tém-kal, Ledir; ki-yen téng-kal, 
Kerbat; én-kon i-put, U. Cher. 
Maiden; virgin: ken la-gi, Ledir. 
Nephew: kuod kamun, Sak. Plus ~ 
Chiff. ; kuot kémon (kouot kémon), 
Sak. Kerb.; kénon sodara’ (kenon 
sodarak), Seraw; N 41; kénun 
sudara (k6noun sovdara), Sak. Ra.; 
B 427. Birth: békun (békoun), 
Sém.; palbukénun (palbouk6noun), 
Sak. Ra. Chicken: kodn esén? 
(god'n esén), Sem. K. Ken. [this 
appears to=A/a/. anak kéchil]. 
Young (ai. muda): ken (gr. 
kein), Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; 
B 261; F 220; H15. [Mon kon, 
“child” ; KAmer kaun (pr. kGn ?) 
{kin], ‘‘son,” ‘‘issue”; Bahnar 
kon, ‘‘child,” kénon, ‘‘number of 
times a woman has borne chil- 
dren” ; Stieng kon; Phuong kuon 
chha (cuon chhé); Awez kuon 
(kouon); az, Souc (or Sx), 
Annam. kon (con); Samré, Por 
khen ; Cwot kan (can); Phnong 
kuon (cuon); Prow kuon; Rodé 
kom (com); So kén (con) ; Boloven 


kudn; Miahin, Sedang kuan ; 
Lave kuen; Alak, Kaseng, Ha- 
lang, Chriéu kon, ‘‘ child” ; 


Taseng, Sud, Halang kon (con) ; 
Boloven kuon (cuon); Sedang kuan 
(cuan), ‘‘son”; Central Nicobar, 
Southern, Teressa, and Chowra Nico- 
bar k6an; Car Nicobar kon, ‘‘child,”’ 
‘‘young offspring of animals.” I 
doubt the connection of Ahmer, 
Stieng kot, ‘to be born,’’] 

CHILD ; infant: opayét, Joz. Raf 
As. To bear a child: hémpau 
(hmpeu), Kena. 7. 

CHILD: derunkt, Bex. New. [Pa 
misprint or corruption for dé&mit, 
which in the Malay spirit language 
=‘‘child” (AZalay Magic, App. p. 
646)]. 

CHILD : chaai (cha-ai2), Kena. Z., 
Kena. 1l,; [? cf. S 282 or S 284]. 
CHILD: hanak, Barok ; aneg, Sem. 
Kedah, Sem. Klapr., Sem. Kea. 
New. ; anek (ének), Bedu. JZ. ; 
ének, Blan. Rem.; énék, Bedu. I/.; 
enek, Mantr. Malac., Jak. Malac. : 
anak, Pang. Jalor; anak, Ben. New., 
Jak, Mad.; B 28; anak bisan, Panz. 
Kap. Joh. ; W 132; kannak, Ben. 
New. (Mal. kanak-kanak]; tanganet, 
U. Pat. Son: enek; eneg, Mantr, 
Bor. Young (J@a/. muda): anek 
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107. 


(anck), Sem. Beg; T 85. To bear 
children (JZa/. béranak): ber-neg 
(pr. berr-negg), Sem. Kedah; C 110; 
bérének, Bedw. /.; bérének, Kea. 
Tl,., Blan. Rem., Bedu. I1,; bérha- 
nak (békhanak), Barok [ Mal, 
béranak]. Birth: be eneg, Sem. 
Stev.; C 110? [Ma/. anak, ‘‘child."’] 
CHILD: budek, Bes. Sep. A. L., 
Bes. Malac.; bodo, Jak. Malac. ; 
merbodo, /Jok. Raf. Infant; younger 
brother: budik, Bex. New. Orphan: 
budék hap n’uyn hap gadé’, Bes. 
Sep., lit. a child (that has) no father 
(and) no mother. [The word for 
‘‘father’’ (n’uyn) here is not the 
ordinary word,] [dZa/, budak]; B 
EA7 GE 7OGae T3a4) rss 


107A. CHILD, female: keng oi, Rasa; 


108. 


E76. 
CHILD, male; son: _ pinang ? 
(pinng), Sem. Buk. Max. 


ro8A. CHILD, male: leng, Rasa. 


109. 


110. 


rrr. 


112. 


113. 


CHILD-BEARING: C tror-106; C 
rog-111; P 209; T 198. 
CHILD-IN-LAW ; L 35. 

CHILDREN, TO BEAR: hi-dit ; hi- 
oit, Sex. Cliff. [Probably =P 209. ] 
CHILDREN, TO BEAR: ya’ ma-bér 
(fr. ma-bir), Sem. Jarum; ya’ 
ma-bér (fv. ma-bir), ex. ja’ ma- 
bér (p.p.); ma-ber (gv. ma-bérr or 
ma-birr), Sem. Plus. ; C 106? 
CHILDREN, TO BEAR: ya’ len-inn, 
Sem. Jarum; C to1-106; P 209; 
E198: 

Childless: ki-méY, Sem. Plus. 
Chili: P 56. 

Chin: (a) éngkwo (ung-kwo), 
Sem. Beg.; éngkwu (ungkwu), Bez. 
New. ; angka’ (angka’), Sem. Buk. 
Max. ; angko’ (angku’), Sem. Pa. 
Max. ; ingket (in-ket), Sem. Stev. ; 
‘ngkek or ‘ngké’, Sem. Kedah ; 
nyéng-ka’, Sen. Cliff. ; nyengka’ 
(nyengkak), /edaz; nengka’ (neng- 
kak), Seraz ; ninkah, Zan. U. 
Lang. ; yaka (jaka), Sem. K. Ken.; 
jangko’, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal, ; jéngkau (jngkao, 
jngkaw), Sak. U. Kam.; jaka 
(diaka ), Sdm. ; cha’ka’, Sak. 
Blanj. Clif. ; chaka (tchaka), Sad. 
Kerb.; (tchaka), Sak. Ra. Chin (?): 
bawa angka’ (bau angka’), Sev. 
Buk. Max.; yamtaik? (imtaik), 
Sem. Pa. Max. Lower jaw: jeng- 
ka’, Bes. Sep. ; ‘ngké (ng’ kay), 
Sem. Stev. Beard: chaka’ (chakak), 
Tembi. Fork, of a stick : jongka’, 
Sem. Kedah;H1;H2. (Cf. Achin. 


jungka, “jaw”; Khmer changka 
[changka], ‘‘chin’”; and ? cf. 
Central and Southern Nicobar en- 
kai (en-koifi); Shom P& koid; 
Stieng kuam; Annam kim; Bah- 
nay kang, ‘‘chin.” Is the first 
syllable of some of these words 
connected with B 336? For a 
possibly cognate root cf. M z21.] 
(4) Chin: gengop; dengop, Bes. 
Songs. 

(c) Chin: dagé, Sak. Ra.; dago, 
Jak. Ba. Pa.; dagi, Mantr. 
Malac.; dagu, Ben. New. [Mal. 
dagu]. 

114. CHIN: gnum gnum, Ben. New. 

115. Chinchilik (bird): chinchilik, Bes. 
Songs. 

Chinaman: M 23; M 28. 

116. Chinese: china’ (chinak), Bland. 
&. Lang. (Mai. China]. 

117. Chipped: gompong, Bes. Sangs. 

118. CHIPPED; the part where a piece 
has been chipped off: télas (tls), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; lus, Sem. Pa. 
Max. 

Chirrup, to: S 363. 
Chisel, stone: S 466. 

119. Choke, to; toeat greedily? (Jal. 
chékek) : sa&ksek (sksik), Sem. Pa. 
Max. [? ? cf. Mal. chékek]. 

120, CHOKE, TO: kélko’ (klku’ ? kltw’ ?), 
Sem. Buk, Max. 

Cholera: V 22. 

120A. Choose, to; chenlas, Sevaz. 

120B. CHOOSE, TO: pilih, Serau [{ad. 
pilih]. 

121. Chop at, to: kabong(?), Bes. 
Songs ; C 295-297. 

122. Chopper or jungle-knife (AZa/. 
parang): (a) pol or pal (g7. poll or 
pall), Sem. Kedah; G94. War- 
club (weapon): pel, Sem. Stev. 
Mallet (for making bark-cloth made 
of ‘‘téngar’’ wood): pel (gv. pell), 
Sem. Plus [? cf. S 356]. 

(4) Chopper: bah, Sak. Em. 

123. CHOPPER or jungle-knife (J/Za/. 
parang): (a) choka’, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal. Stone knife: chaket 
(chorket), Sem. Stev, [Sedang séke, 
‘«knife’’]. 

(4) Knife: pukep, Sem. Beg., Ben. 
New. ; tungkdi, Sem. K. Ken. 

124. CHOPPER (jungle-knife or cutlas= 
Mal. parang): weng (gr. we&ng), 
Sem. Kedah; weng, Sem. Plus, 
Lebir, Kerbat. Knife : weng, 
Kerbat; wen, Pang. U. Aring; 
wen, U. Pat.; wue®(wuen’), U. Kel. 
Blade of chopper: met weng, Ledzr, 
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Kerbat; E 83. [Mon bun, { 138. Claw, to (stick out the claws): 
“knife.”’] kwoPm, Bes. Sep. 

125. CHOPPER: nyem, Avau Tem., | 139. Clay: hempo, Sak. Kerb. ; E 12. 
Sak. Guai. Knife: nyem, Krau | 140, Clean (J/a/. chuchi): dig; dig, Sez. 
Tem. Blade of chopper: mat Clift. 
nyem, Sak. Guai.; E 83; H 141, CLEAN: ta-kod or ta-kodd, Sem. 
2i. Jarum; G 63; W 35. 

126, CHOPPER: pahang, Or. Laut[Mal. | 142. CLEAN, TO: sid, Sak. U. Kam. ; 
parang |G, Augshi Gyng2i) bens 1 suud2, Sevau. To wash:  suut, 
36; K 47. Sevau; sut (sout); sdt, Sak. Ra. ; 

127. CHOPPER, ornament in front of: ya’ sayd (gr. saydd), Sem, Kedah ; 
putok (pootok), Sem. Szev. ya’ sayd or sayt (gr. saydd or 
Chuchok (palm spec.): R 164. saytt), Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus; 
Chunam : L roz. mésuij ? (mastuj), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 

128, Cicada (?) (Zaid. riang-riang) : nigsoi (nigh-soi) ; sui (soui), Sd. ; 
harau, ex. kéjéh harau, mawong esui (essoui); chii (chéuz), Sak. 
harau, ‘‘ males of the cicada, young Kerb. To peel (ial. kupas): sot, 
of the cicada,” Pang. Sai. Sak. Kor. Gb. To clear ground 
Cicatrice: G41; 5 37. (for planting): pangsdi, ex. pangsdi 

129. Cigarettes: mu-dut, Avau Tem. ra’ tek-ah, 24 ‘‘ cleared at-least 
To smoke (native cigarettes): mudut, ground -that,” z.e. that piece of 
Bes. K. Lang., Bes. K. L. ; nachar ground is thoroughly cleared, Bes. 
mudut, Bes. Sep.; E27. [AZal. udut, kK. LZ. Clean; neat: tabichui-ds ? 
“to smoke.”’] (dabidjui-ds ; dabidjuios), Sem. K. 

130, CIGARETTES: ro’-ko’, Ledir, To Ken. [2 Cf. Bahnar shat (xat) ; 
smoke [z.e. tobacco]: nyor roko’, Mon sah, ‘‘to clean”; Central 
Sak. U. Kam. [Mal. rokok]; D Nicobar et-shach-hanga, ‘‘to 
165; N 64; S 303. clean’; et-shach-ngamat, ‘‘to 

131. Cinnamon, wild (?): péranchun, wipe clean”’; and R 194.] 

Bes. Songs. 143. CLEAN, TO: konlét? (kon-lont?), 
Circle: R 160. Pant. Kap. Joh. To wash: lab, 
Circular: R 190. Sak. Kor. Go. 

132. Citronella grass? (JZa/, sérai?), 144. CLEAN, TO: chuchi, Sem. Beg., 
Andropogon schenanthus: sémiai Ben. New. ; chiichi (tchiitchi), Sd. 
(smiai), Sem. Buk. Max. [4Zal. chuchi]; G 65, 66; W 22, 

133. Civet-cat (J/a/. musang): (a) 23. 
nicheg, Sem. Stev. 145. CLEAN the teeth, to (JZa/. sugi) : 
(4) kensing, Pang. U. Aring. ya-chengkas (gr. chengkass), Pang. 
(c) chengkot, Bland. K. Lang. U. Aring. 

134. CIVET-CAT: réshiia? (reichna), Cleaning-rod (of blowpipe): B 
Sak. Kero. 279-283. 

135. CIVET-CAT: émpak, Bes, K. L, 146. Clear ; transparent: jéranih, chér- 

136. CIVET-CAT: ilong, Sem. K. Ken. ; anih (jranis, chranis), Sem. Buk. 
(spec. JZal, musang jébat), aliyu Max. ; jérneh (jerneh), Serax ; W 
(elsewhere given as a kind of big 30 [dZal. jérénih]; G 66; W 30; 
squirrel, which is probably wrong), W 98. 

Pang. Sam. Big kind of squirrel : 147. CLEAR proof; evidence: ny&td’ 
aliyu, Pang. U. Aring. (fita’), Sem. Buk. Max. Yes: nya’- 

137. CIVET-CAT: musang, Tembz, Sak. ta’, Ledir [AZal. nyata]. 

Martin; misang, Jelaz; (spec. 148, CLEAR proof; evidence: soh (suh), 
Mal, musang jébat): miuseng Sem. Pa, Max. (Mal. Ar. sah]; S 
(musing), Sem. Pa. Max., Sem. 75. ee 
Buk. Max.; (spec. Mal. m. akar) | 149. CLEAR away brushwood, to (Jai. 
miseng aweh (musing auih), Sem. tébas): k6-6rr, Sex. Clif; kerkor, 
Buk. Max. ; miseng lataik (musing Serau [? cf. C 295]. 

lataik), Sem. Pa. Max.; for spec. 150. CLEAR away brushwood, to: 
Mal, m. bulan, m, ténggalong, Sem. témbas, Serau [MJal. tébas]. 

Pa. Max. adds these specific terms | 151. CLEAR jungle, to: natau (natow), 
to the generic [JZa/. musang]; Mentr, Stev, (Mal. natar]. 

S 420. 152, CLEAR, to (one’s way), or cut (one’s 


Claw, N 3; $53. 


way) through the jungle (dZal. 
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a a 


153: 


154. 


155. 


157. 


158. 


159. 


160. 


merinchas oy mérintas) : chas, Pang. 
XK. Aring. Chopper (AZa/. parang): 
piranchas, Pant. Kap. Log.; peran- 
chas, Pant. Kap. Her. Chopper: 
knife; iron; a mark: péranchas 
(p’ranchas), Pant. Kap. Joh. Iron; 
peranchas, Pant. Kap. Her. To 
cut wood: manchas, Pant. Kap. 
Joh. Manner; condnct; péran- 
chasan (p’ranchasan), Pant. Kap. 
Joh. Quite: séranchas (s’ranchas), 
Pant. Kap. Joh. Work: méranchas 
(m’ranchas), Pant. Kap. Joh. Small 
knife: piranchas kicho, Pant. Kap. 
Log. Sword: piranchas panjang, 
Pant. Kap. Log. To wound: 
létéko’ péranchas (I’t’kok p’ranchas), 
Pant. Kap. Joh, |Mal. réntas ; rin- 
chas, ‘‘to cut one’s way'’]; C 301; 
G 68. 

Clearing (in the jungle), a: l&ba’; 
réba’ (lébak; rébak), Bes. A. J. ; 
léba’ (lébak), Bes. K. Lang. ; 18ba', 
Bes. K. L£. Plantation: 1&ba’ 
(lebak), Bes. Songs [AZal. réba]. 
CLEARING: chérak®, Sez. C7. Planta- 
tion on high ground (dZa/. ladang) : 
ché-rak®, Sex. Cliff Daylight 
(Mal. siang): ché-rang, Ledzr; trang, 


Jak. Malac. Light (opp. to 
dark): térhang (tékhang), Barok. 
Dawn: ché-prak®, Sen. Chf- 


Morning: chérang (cherung), Bes. 
Bell. [Cf. Mail. térang, ‘‘ clear.” ] 
CLEARING in the forest (large) : 
uma (oomar), Mentr. Stev. Planta- 
tion (on high ground): huma, MZan¢r. 
Malac., Jak. Matac. (Mal. huma]. 


. CLEARING (small): umpal (oom- 


pal), MZentr. Stev. [connected with 
the preceding ?]. 

CLEARING (one, above the other) : 
sepangkat, JZentr. Stev. [Mal. 
sapangkat, ‘‘in one row’’]; F 94; 
V 20. 

Clenched together: kanching-kan- 
ching, Bes. Songs. [?cf. Mal. kén- 
chang, ‘‘stiff,” or kanching, ‘‘a 
bolt.’”] 

Clerodendron velutinum : chapa- 
neng, Ment. Stev. 

Clever: lek, Sak. Kerb. ; laglig 
or leglég, Sak. Kor. Go.; elek®, 


Tembi. To understand: ye lak, 
Tembi. 1 don’t understand: toi 
ilek® ; ta ilék®, Temdi. To know: 


inliep (inlieb), Sem. K. Ken.; (Fr. 
savoir, Mal. tahu), lag (leg), Som. ; 
ilek, Sak. Kerb. ; (fr. connaitre, 
Mal. kénal), taha lik (taka lek), 
Sdém. To understand : halek, Saf, 


VOL, II 


161. 


162, 


163. 


164. 


165. 


166. 


Kerb. [Mon \ep; Bahnar klek, 
klech, ‘‘to understand,” ‘‘to be 
skilled in a thing’’; Central Nicobar 
ldap, ‘‘to understand,” ‘‘ able,” 
‘* competent"; paiyiih - ta- ldap, 
‘‘skilful” ; ? cf. Bahknar lele, ‘‘to 
know”; Anmnam liéu, ‘‘ to under- 
stand,” ‘‘ clever.’ 

CLEVER: pénitek (p’nitek), Panz. 
Kap. Joh. Stupid: béh pénitek 
(béh p’nitek), Pant. Kap. Joh. 
CLEVER : kédai (k6déi), Sak. Ra. ; 
pa-déi, Sem. Jarum; pa'-né’, Sen. 
Clif; panei, Serau; enpani, 
Jelat. Cunning: pa’ni, Sak. Blanj. 


Clg. Sly: pana-pana ‘ia, Sem. 
K. Ken. Yo know (fr. con- 
naitre ): né, Sak. Kerb. To know : 


panei, Seraw. Not clever; don't 
know; pe panei, Sevaw. I know: 
panéh, Sak. Tag. I don’t know: 
peh-panéh, Sak. Tap, ; pe émpane, 
Jelat; pat panit®, Sak. Em. Don't 
know; not accustomed to it: m6 
pe pané, Sevau. Not proper[?]: 
pe panéi, Serax. Not clever: pe 
mampani, Darat. Are you in the 
habit of going to Lipis? : mang heb 
pané cheb a Lipis? Kraw Em. I 
am not clever at writing; pe en 
pandéi bertulis, Kvau Hm.; F 12x ; 
M 76. ‘To understand: empanei, 
Serau. 1 don’t understand: pe 
empanei, Seraz. To tell (inform) 
(AZal, bri tahu): Gk pa-ni (oak-pa- 
Dl) Saks planes Cley: Gy 20: 
[Some of these are certainly con- 
nected with the JZa/. pandai ; others 
perhaps not; see K 56. ]| 

CLEVER: tikang (tou-kafi), Sdm. 
[1a/. tukang, ‘‘artificer’’]. 
CLEVER; wise man:  séniring 
(sneering), MJant. Stev.; G 91; 
K 56-58; S 278; S 363. 

Climb, to: yar, Serting; yal, e.g. 
yal p’lé, ‘‘to climb for fruit,” Bes. 
K. Lang,; yal, eg. y. lokng, ‘‘to 
climb a tree,” Bes. Sep. A. L.; 
ial, e.g. ‘to climb a hill,” ial 'n 
chong, Bes. Malac.; }W 30. 
To climb a tree: yal ga délong 
(yarl ga dé-long), U. Tem. ; hial 
éng-o’ lé-long, U. Chre. 

CLIMB, To: tém-bun, ¢.g. tém- 
bun, po-ku’ ka-yu, ‘‘to climb 
a tree,” verbat ;  ya-tenbun 
(gr. tenn-bunn), Pang. U. Aring; 
ya-timbun, ex. mah ta-hi (or 
téd-ed) timbun, ‘‘ you are clever 
at climbing,” Pang. U. Aring; 
chin-bon (gv. chinn-bonn), ex. tang- 


20 
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167. 


168, 


169. 
170, 


ké bah 6’ chin-bon=WMad. tangkai 
buah di-panjat, ‘‘to climb for 
fruit” (?), Pang. Teltang.; tabong, 
Kena. I. To climb, on the flat of 
the feet: tin-b&in (tin-born), Sem. 
Stev. To ascend: tabong, Kena. 
T.; cf. F 174? [?P ef. AZal. timbul]. 
CLIMB, TO (with a rope) : ? tinéng- 
gan (teenungarn), Sem. Stev. [? Mal. 
tunggang]; A 154-157; C 30. 
Climber (rattan): R 36-41. 
Clitoris: kénalsib (knl sib), Sem. 
Buk. Max. 

CuiToris: ngul, Sem. Pa. Max. 
Close together; to bring close 
together: yapet (iapit), Sem. Buk. 
Max. (Mal. rapat]; N 19, 20; S 
280; S 234. 


170A. Close, to (the eyes): késip, Bes, 


Hippie 


HY, 


Ane ae IKESIp Ss; 
KX, LO P=S 346]. 
Cloth: (az) panjuk, Sem. Craw. Hist. ; 
(panjak), Sem. Ked. And.; (panzah), 
Sem. Ked. Rob. ; pinjo, Sem. Stev. 
Bark-cloth: pinjor, Sem. Stev. 
Clothes: panjuk (pandjouk), Sez. 
Klapr. ; (panjak), Sem. Ked. New, 
Man’s loin-cloth (JZa/. chawat): pen- 
jok (this seems to be the commonest 
word for the ‘‘chawat’’ among the 
Pangans), Sem. Kedah; penja’, Sem. 
Plus; pénjok or pénja’, Pang. U. 
Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
Waist -cloth : pényaéh (pényauh), 
Pang. Jalor. 

(5) Trousers: pirso, Pant. Kap. 


késip met, Bes. 


Log.; pérso’ ajol (p’rsok ajol), 
Pant. Kap. Joh. ‘Trousers; coat: 
pérsok, Jak. Mad. (Pant. Kap.). 


Coat : péréso’ isi (p’r’sok isi), Pand. 
Kap. Sim. 

(c) Jacket: penyurop, Pant. 
Kap. Log. [Some of these words 
are possibly remotely related to 
Mal. kanchut, ‘‘a ragged old piece 
of cloth’’; ? cf. Cextraland Southern 
Nicobar kanyit; Chowra hanyit ; 
Car enyit, ‘‘ coat.’’] 

CLOTH (bark): sil (sool), Sem. Stev. 
Waist-cloth [for men, MS.]: sil, 
Sem. Zj7. Loin-cloth: sdi; sui, 
Bes. Sep. A. I. 


173.8CLOTH: (a) 4-bat®, Tem. Cl, Sen. 


Clif. ; a-bat, Sen. Cl, Sak. Blanj. 
Cl. ; a-bat, Sak. U. Kam. ; abad, 
Sak. Tan. Ram.; aban? (a-bau), 
Sak, Slim Cl.; abat®, TZemdc; 
abat®, Temét, Serau; abak®, Jelaz ; 
aban, Darat; ibak®? (ibk®), Sag. 
im. Cloth; clothes: abat; abat, 
Sak, Kerb. ; aban; aban: Sak. Ra. 


174. 


575. 


176. 


177. 


178. 


White cloth [in orig. black, which 
must be wrong]: aban biok (aban 
biok), Serau. Skirt (JZa/. sarong) : 
aban kébu, Serau. [Cham aban ; 
Bahnar haban, ‘‘ cloth skirt.’’] 

(4) Cloth : bédbéd (budbud), Sem. 
Jur. And., Sem. Jur. Rob., Sem. 
Jur. New.; bébat (bubat), Bez. 
New. Clothes: bob6t (bibbiit), Sem. 
Beg. Waist or loin cloth (Mai. 
chawat), ped-béd, Sem. Kedah 
[AZal. bébat]. 

CLorxH ; clothes: (a) wag (oueég), 
Sém. Clothes: weg (oueg), Sd. 
Man’s loin-cloth (d4Za/. chawat) : 
néwar (gr. né-warr), Sem. Kedah; 
weg, Sem. Plus. Waist-cloth : uag, 
Sem. K. Ken.; wét, Sem. Per.; 
wet (wét or wéb?) Sak. Br, Low ; 
wat, Sak. Sel. Da. ; uwel(?), Kena. 
¥. 5 uwat; “Kena. Ly mena. Ui: 
Ragged old piece of cloth (dai. 


kanchut) : weed®, Zemdéz. [Schmidt 
compares Khmer au; Sahnar, 
Stieng ao; Annam. ao, ‘‘ clothes”; 
Mon yat, ~** cloth.” ButeMef; 
Khmer krawat, ‘‘to gird,” ‘‘to 
wrap” (?). 

(2) Waistcloth : chawat, JZan¢r. 
Malac. [Mal. chawat]. 

CLOTH: pembaloh, Ben. New. 


[1Zal. balut; pémbalut]. 

CLOTH: kendi? (kaindi), Bex. New. ; 
ni (nee), Bes. Bell, Clothes : h'ndi ; 
k’ndi, eg. h'ndi lek, ‘‘ worn-out 
clothes,” Bes. Sep. A. J. Clothing: 
héndi, Bes. K. Lang. Waist-cloth, 
hnd{, Bes. Her. ; 'ndi, Bes. MJalac. 
[Sulu kandit, ‘‘ waistcloth.’’] 
CLOTH : pompoing, Pant. Kap. 
Log., Pant. Kap. Her. ; pompoin, 
Jak. Mad. (Pant. Kap.); pampoin, 
Pant. Kap. Joh. Red cloth: pam- 
poin mélakat (pampoin m/’lakat), 
Pant. Kap. Joh. 

CLOTH ; waistcloth : béngkong, 
Serting, Bedu. I1., Jak. Mad. | Mal. 
béngkung, ‘‘ girdle’’]. 


178A. Waistcloth: serat, Rasa. 


179. 


180. 
18i. 


182. 


183. 


CLoTH: khain, Or. Laut. Waist- 
cloth: kain génding, /ak. Semod. ; 
kain panjang, Galang [MJai. kain]; 
P 252) 

Waist-cloth for men (of ** térap”’ 
bark): keb, Sem. Stev. 


Waist-cloth for women (of ‘‘ térap”’ 
bark): net-doid, Sem. Stev. 
Waistcloth: tidiako (said to be a 


Malay word), A¢tklucho Maclay, 2 
Straits J, 214. 
Clothes: tun, U. Cher.; C-50; 


aes 


4 


184. 


18s. 
186. 


187. 
188. 
189. 


190. 


Ig. 


192. 


193. 


198. 


ABORIGINAL DIALECTS 


C 171-182; E76; P227(?); Paso; 
Urex 

To put on clothes: E 76 : P 249-253. 
Cloud (J/a/. awan): 4l (gr. all), 
Sem. Kedah, Sem. Jarum. Uaze 
(fai. ‘kabut): al (gr. all), Sem. 
Kedah, Sem. Plus. Sky: al, Sem. 
Buk, Max. Total darkness: al 
hekut (al likut), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
D 16. 

CLoup (d7a/. awan): yem-yem 
(pr. yebm-yebm), Sem. Plus. 
CLOUD, cloudy sky: méléto ? (mltu’ 
oy malnu ?), Sem. Buk. Max. 
CLouD: lingsa, Kena. J. 

CLouD: anchelik, Ben. New. 
CLOUD: miga, Sem. Jur. And., 
Sem. Jur. New., Sem. Jur. Rob. 
[MaZ. mega]. 

CLOUD : awan (aouan), Sém. ; 
(aouan), Sak Ra. Rainbow : 
awan (aun), Sem. Pa. Max. [MJal. 
awan}]; A8; Bx6; D16; D 22; 
D 39; R 168; S 242, 243. 
Clouded over: D 16; D119; D 22. 
Club: C 122. 

Coat: pényirong (p’nyirong), Paz. 
Kap. Sim. 

CoaT: bayu, Sak. U. Kam.; baju, 
Tembz, Serau, Jelait [Mal baju]; 
mai 

Cobra: S 317-319. 

Cock: F 255; F 257, 258; M 18. 
Cockroach (J/a/. lipas): hapa 
(hapa), Sem. Pa. Max. ; hipit(hipit), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; pémpes (gr. pem- 
pess) (doubtful), Pang. U. Aring. 


. COCKROACH: tésé, Bes. A. .; tésé’, 


Bes. K. L. [? Cf. Central Nicobar 
tama-sha, ‘‘ small cockroach.’’] 


. Cockscomb: chek (chik), Sem. 
Buk. Max. 
. COCKSCOMB: balong, JManir. 


Matac., Jak. Malac. [Mal. balong]. 


. Coconut (17a. niyor): her-pai (gr. 


herr-pai), Sem. Plus; hi-pai, Sem. 


Kedah; hipai, Sem. Per. ; ipai, 
Sem. Ken. 
CoconuT: (a) cherup®, Darat; 


chéro’ (tchdro’), Sém.; che-nah, 
Sak. Sel. Da. ; jého (djsho), Sak. 
Ra.; jé-ér, Sak. Blanj. Sw.; 10-ar 
(gr. lo-urr), Sem. Jarum, Sem. 
TUS ez. 

(2) nyor (gx. nyorr,) Sem. Kedah; 
nyor, Zemdz ; (for), Sak. Br. Low; 
nior, Sak. Kerb.; nior, Bes. Malac., 
Jak. Lem.; ple’ nior (plek nior), 
Jelai; F 282; nyorh (nyokh), Barok ; 
nyd(njd), Sak. Kor. Gé.; nid (nid®), 
Blan. Rem.; ni& (nid), Bes. Her. ; 


199. 


200. 


20t. 


202. 


203. 


204. 
205. 
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niyu, Bes. K. Lang; niu, Bedu. [/., 
Mantr. Malac., Jak. Malac., Jak. 
Semb. ; (spec. Mal. kélapa dadi) 
nyor hiab bo’ (fur hiab bu’; the 4 
has no dot), Sem. Pa. Max.; (spec. 
Mal. kélapa gading), nyor bala’ (fur 
bala’), Sem. Pa. Max. ; (spec. Mal. 
kélapa stréndah; k. pagi), nyor rénd& 
(fur rnd), Sem. Buk. Max. Coco- 
nut-shell (J/a/. tsmpurong): kétong- 
niu, JJantr. Malac. ([dfal. nior, 
nyior ; but for some of these forms 
cf. Cham lau. | 

Coconut: émol, Zan. U. Lang. 
[?=C 200], 

Coconut: karambil, Bed. Chiong ; 
kéramil, Bedu. (7, [Mal. kérambil, 
kélambir: a variant, on Krama prin- 
ciples, of kélapa ; cf. C 57; D 149; 
or; 0 265,; W 50; W tor): 6B 
47; F 282-284 ; W 34. 
COCONUT-SHELL: dasar, Jak. Lem, 
Coconut-shell bowl: dasar /ak. 
Mad. 

COCONUT-SHELL (used as a bowl) : 
stb6 (sdb6), Sdm., Sak. Ra. [? Mal. 
sabut ; but this means the outer, 
fibrous husk]; S 153; S 236. 
Cohesive: R 132. 

Cold: gun ?(guu); amad, Sem. 
Jur, And. ; gun, amad, Sem. Jur. 
Fob.; gun amad, Sem. Jur. New. 
[P=C 205+V 13]. 

CoLp: ah (oh), Kena. LZ. 

COLD: (a) ngét? or ngit? (ngit), Sem. 
Pa, Max. ; hénget? orhangit? (hngit), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; hangit, Sem. 
Plus; hengid, Sem. Jarum, Sem. 
Plus; henged, Sem. U. Sel.; séngit, 
Sak, Chen. ; singait (sifiét); singet 
(sifiet) ; séngat (séneét), Sak. Ra. ; 
sengit, Sem. Per.; séngei? or 
sénei ? (sénéi, e¢ ‘‘nasal”), Sak. 
Martin; chaniik (tchaniik), Sdvz. ; 


séneke’? (s’nekek), Zan. U. 
Lang.; S 66; W 30. Luke- 
warm: ia’ mali ia’ hangeh (ia 


mali ia’ hngih), Sem. Buk. Max. 
[Dusun asdgit; Sulu hagkut; but 
also Bahnar téngiet ; Swe changét, 


chngeat, sngeat; Cwot chéngak 
(chngac) ; at ngeat ; Tareng 
ngheat; Kon Tu ngiai; Halang 


nodat, tondat, teniet, ‘‘cold”; Stzeng 
longét, Bahnar xangieo (pr. shan- 
gieo), ‘‘cold,’ ‘‘cool”; ? cf. also 
Bahnar ngach, ‘‘to get cold”; 
nget, ‘‘(rice) that has got cold." 

(2) Get well; in good health: han- 
get (hangit), Sem. Buk. Max. Well 
(Afai. ségar badan), hangit Pang. 
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206. 


207. 


208. 


209. 


210. 


210A. COMB: 


U. Aring. Well (in health): ged- 
éngét ? (ged’ngent), Sem. Beg. 
[These words seem to be connected 
with the preceding. | 

(c) Cold: dekat®, Darat; dé-kat, Sex. 
Clif. ; dékat (dékat) ; dekat, Sak. 
Kerb.; dekat, Sak. Kor. Go.; dekad, 
Sak. Br. Low; tekad, Sem. Ken. ; té 
kat, Serting, Bedu. 11. ; (tokat), Som. 
(tkat), Or, Hu. Joh, I.; téket, Buk. 
U. Lang. ; t&két, Bes. Songs; teket, 
Sak. Sel. Da., Bes. Sep. A.I., Bes. 
Malac.; téngked, Pang. U. Aring; 
tengked; temket, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal. ; témékek, Pang. K. Aring ; 
témékeh, Pang. Belimb. It is very 
cold: singet dikit, Sak. /. Low. 

(d) Fever (Mal. démam): tekat, 
Ben. New.; témékeh, Pang. Belimd. 
(e) To tremble: lédgit (ldd-ghit), 
Sém. ; dékat (dékat), Sak. Kero. 
[Kaseng takét; Phong kakat (cacat); 
Khmus kat (cat); Chrdu ndkat, 
tkat ; Alak takach ; Kaseng takech, 
‘“‘cold.” Schmidt also gives Stieng 
takatna. | 

CoLp: (a) sedej? (sedaje), Ben. New. ; 
sedek, /ak. Malac. ; sédék, Kena. J. 
sédék, s&dek, Jak. Sembr.; sidék, 
Jak. Ba. Pa.; dié, Sem. K. Ken. 
(4) siyai, Sem. Kedah; siap, Pant. 
Kap. Joh.; siap, Pant. Kap. Log.; 
siap, Pant. Kap. Her., Ben. New. 
(c) sejop, Bex. New.; séjok, Jak. 
Mad.; séjuk, Jak. Malac., Mantr. 
Malac.; séjik, Bes. Her. ; hejuk, 
Bes. Matlac. ; jok, Bes. Songs. 
Healthy: séju? (siditt), Sem. K. Ken. 
[AZa7. séjuk]. 

CoLD: bingin, Bes. Songs; dingin: 
Sak. Sel. Da., Mantr. Malac. Cha. 
[JZal. dingin]. [Perhaps ultimately 
related to C 205?]; S 66. 

Cold (in the head): N 98. 

Colic: S 185; S 187. 
Collar-bone: B 146; S 169. 
Collide, to (?): tékang (tkng), Sez. 
Buk, Max. (Mal. térakang is given 
as an equivalent, but I cannot find 
the word in my dictionaries. | 
Colouring (of the face): F r. 
Comb (J7Za/. sikat, decorated with 
“‘huchong” leaves, worn by women): 
chinilas (gv. chin-ilas), Pang. U. 
Aring. 

Cos: tinlég ? (tinlaig), Sem. Stev. 
Use of comb as a charm (?): tela 
(telar), Sem. Stev. 

konsiet, Sem. K. Ken. 
[Khmer set [sit], ‘‘to comb”’ ; snet 
[snit], ‘‘ comb.’”] 


210B. CoMB: kenaing, Sem. K. Ken. 


2it. 


212. 


223: 


214. 


2s. 


215A. COMB pattern (?): 


216. 


217. 


218. 


219. 


Comp: shudip (choudip), Sa. 
Kerb. (Mal. sudip, ‘‘ ladle ”]. 
CoB: jungko (djounko), Sak. Ra.; 
jungkaség, Sak. Kor. Go.; H 1. 
[AZal. jongket; Javan. jungkat ; 
Batak jongke, ‘‘comb.’] 

CoB: hikat, Bes. Songs ; sikat, 
Sim. ; sikat, Sak. Ra. (Mal. sikat]. 
Comp, decoration on (of the ‘‘ pu- 
hcok rébong’’ or ‘‘ chevron” orna- 
ment): k'lét, Pang. U. Aring. 
CoB, crossing lines on: ten-wag, 
Sem. Plus; ten-wag or ten-weg, 
Sem. Kedah |? cf. R 133). 

kénayt, Pang. 
U. Aring [? cf. S 159]. 

Comb, cock’s: C 195, 196. 

Come, to: nyong, Sak. /. Low; 
W 78. Ford: nong munun (nofi 
mounoun), Sd. Path: nung; 
nong, Sak. U. Kam.; nong, Tem. 
Cl., Sen. Cl., Darat, Krau Em. ; 
chin-déring, U. Tem. ; té-rong, U. 
Cher. Road: prok® (prokn), U. 
Ind. To walk: nong (noi), Sak. 
fa. To wade or walk through? 
(AZa/. harong): rok®, Sen. Clif; P 
55. [It is not certain that all 
these are connected. For some of 
them cf. Bahnar, Stieng trong ; 
Halang trong; Boloven truong ; 
Sedang troa, ‘‘ path” or ‘‘road.” 
For others perhaps cf. TZaveng 
nyong, ‘‘to pass’’; Baknar nam, 
‘*to come,” ‘‘to go”’ ; and possibly 
Mon klung, ‘‘ to come.’’] 

CoME TO; to arrive: yak (yék), 
Sak. Ra. 

CoME: eng, U. Cher. Come here: 
eng ga nor, U. Cher. To come: 
ah-ing, Sak. Sel. Da.; W. 85. 
CoME, TO: (a) nahual (zahoudl); 
nahuol (zahouol), Sak. Kerb. ; 
hual, Sak. Plus Cliff; hél, Sen. 
Clif. ; hol; ohdl, Sak. U. Kam. ; 
hau, Kervdat. ; ehuel pai, Temédz. I 
come: en hdl, Jedaz. I have come 
[from ?] there[?], (Za. datang situ): 
ye hol nong nak, Yeméz. Whence 
do you come?: krenong ha hdl, 
Sak. Martin. Why haven't they 
come? (Jal. méngapa_ orang 
bélum datang): jati pé mehdl, 
Serau. To arrive: nahuol (za- 
houol), Sak. Kerb.; hual? (bwal), 
Sak, Plus or Léngk. (?), 4.N.Q. 101 ; 
hél, Sex. Ci; T xo. To arrive 
at: hdoi, hoi? Bes. A. 7. From 
(= to arrive from): hoi, eg. hoi 
Johor, ‘‘ to arrive from Johor," Bes. 


220. 


22i. 


ABORIGINAL DIALECTS 
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A.f. To come back: nélhual 
(ndl-houal), Sém. To go away: 
nélhual (z6/-houal), e.g. aye (ayé) 
nélhual (7é7-hual), ‘‘ we go away”’; 
mih nélhual (éZ-hual), ‘‘I go 
away,” Sdm. To enter (Mai. 
masok), ya-hol, Pang. U. Aring, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. To 
recover (find again)[?]; to return: 
nélhual (nél-houal), Sém.  To- 
wards ; to (AZa/. sampai): hot, Sak. 
Ra. ; hoi, Sak. Kerb. Until: bela- 
huol (bel-ahouol), Sd. [? cf. T 9]. 
(4) Come (zmper.): o-hdh; o-hok, 
é.g., O-hok siang, ‘‘ come at once,” 
Bes. Sep. A. I.; orsok, Orang Treng 
of Sunget Ujong [so stated by Bestsi 
Sep. or A. /.]; hosok, Ben. New.; 
hunniu, Bex. New. ; C 222 [but ? cf. 
T 85] [? cf. Lemet hol, ‘‘to go”’]. 
COME: gueh, Sak. Guat. Come 
(here): gé-da’, Krau Ket. 

CoE (AZal.mari): (a) ya-pé (gr. peY 
or pey), Sem. Kedah; ya pé(pr. pey 
or pey), ex. pé badih = ‘‘come here,” 
Sine LIS pen eur 7. LO 
approach (JMJail. bérdékat): ya’ 
péy (?=AZal, sampai), Sem. Kedah; 
ya’ pey (pr. pey), Sem. Plus. 

(2) Come: ber, Krau Tem. ; beh, 
Sak. J. Low; bé, Tem. Ci. ; bei, 
Sak. Croix; bai, Sak. U. Kam.; bei; 
bai, Sak. Tan. Ram. ; béi madoh, 
Sak. Br. Low; bey madi, Zan. U. 
Lang. Tocome (JZa/. datang): ya- 
boyt, Pang. U. Aring; béi, Sak. 
Korb. Lias; baimaddé ov beimadd, 
Sak. Kor. Gb. ; bei-mado, Sém. ; 
ba-dé-i’, Zedzr. Come here: béi 
mado, Sak. Korb. Lias; bi madéh, 
Sak. Tap. ; beh badeh, Sak. /. Low; 
bér gfe dah, Krvau Tem. Come 
along ! (MZa/. marilah): bé madi, 
Darat. To accompany : bei-mado, 
Sém. To approach: bih-méado, 
Sém.; W 77. [Boloven, Niahin 
bith ; Alak boh, ‘‘ to come.’’] 


221A. COME (Mai. mari): do, U. Pat.; 


da, Sen. Cl. ; dorch-tu, Sem. Ken. 
[this last is clearly misprinted or 
corrupt ; perhaps=dah tu?]; deno, 
Sem. Per. [? connection of this last]. 
To come: dao, Sem. Pupier. Come 
here! : yu [or ya?] da mado, 
Tembi; da mado, Sak. Em.; da 
madi’ (da madik) ; da madi, /elaz ; 
da madi (da maddi), Sevaw. [Cf. T 
86; but I believe there is a true verb 
here besides the adverb ‘‘ hither” ; 
cf. also G 44, which seems to be a 
distinct word. ] 


[Central Nicobar ' 


222. 


ees 
224. 


225. 


226. 


227. 


228. 


229. 


230. 


dék-ta (dak-ta); Kaseng dang, ‘‘to 
come.’’] 

CoME: mari, Ben. New. ; mai 
(mai), Blan. Rem.; mai, Mantr. 


Malac. ; bai’? (baik), Rasa. To 
come: mai, Mentr. Bor.; may, 
Mantr. Cast. Come (zmper.): mai 


hofid, Bes. Malac. ; mai hofd’ (mai 
honyé®k), Bes. Her.; mai ohok, Bes. 
Sep. A.I.; C 219 or T 85? ; machan, 
Kena. 7. Come here: mai chian, 
Mantr. Malac., Ment. Her. J.; 
mai chian (maixian), Mantr. Bor. ; 
T 90; mai sinin, Mantr. Malac. ; 
T 89. [Mal mari; Cham mai, 
“Seomen, | 

COME, TO: hipo, AZantr. Cast. 
CoE: intd’(intok), Keza./, Come: 
tid nd’, Serting [P=T 86]. 

CoME: datang, Bedu. ., Bedu. II. 
To come; to arrive: datang (data), 
Sak. Ra.; T 90 [Mal. datang]; 
A164; G 42; R 83, 84; T 85, 86; 
T 90; W 81. 

To come back: R 83-87. 

To come down: Dg5, 96. 

CoME here: sika, e.g. sika makan, 
“*come here and eat,” Or. Laut; 
[? cf. Javanese séka, ‘‘origin,” a 
variant of téka, ‘‘to come’]; G 
42. 

To come out: I 43, 44. 

Comet: S 436. 

Comfortable (or well in health) : 
(dal. sénang); jé-mi’, Kerbat; E 
22; G 65. 

Command: O 52-57. 

Command, to: O 52-55. 
Commencement: T 203. 
Compact: N 42. 

Companion (JZa/. kawan): goen, 
Sem. Beg.; kawan, Ben. New. 
Companion ; friend: kaban, Sak. 
Ra. ; kawan (kaouan), Som.; kawat, 
(kaouat), Sak. Kerb. Friend: ka- 
wadn (kawan(d)); kabad, Sak. U. 
Kam. Friend or comrade: kaben 
or kabenn, Pang. K. Aring; kaben 
(pr. k&-benn), Pang. U. Aring. 
To accompany: békaban (békab&n), 
IDB ad dire Ma Met Se-9 1s LOLA PE 
kaban, Kena. /. [Mal. kawan, 
“companion.” | 

COMPANION (comrade) (JZa/. sain) : 
bom, bonn? or bong? [doubtful], 
Sem. Kedah [?=C 228], 
CoMPANION ; friend: teman, /ak. 
Ba. Pa.; teman, Sak. vor. 
Gb,; téman (t’man), /ak. Lem. 
To accompany: téman (/éman), 
Sak. Kerb. [Mal. téman]. 
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231. 
232. 


233. 


234. 


235. 


236. 


237. 


Compare, to: banding (bnding), 
Sem. Buk. Max. [Mal. banding]. 
Complain, to: sélab (sdlab), Sak. 
Kerb. 

CoMPLAIN, TO: adu (adou), Sém. ; 
ado, Sak. Ra. (Mat. adi]. 
Complete, to: F 115-117; F 120. 
Complexion: F 1. 

Comprehend, to: U 14-17. 
Comrade: B 413; C 228-230; 
F 263; M 28. 
Confluence of streams : 
(hikus ?), Sem. Pa. Max. 
Confused: M 119. 
Confusion, in: F 11, 12. 
Congregate, to: M 84. 
Consciousness, loss of: F 8. 
Consent, to: F 212. 

Consider, to: K 63; S 78. 
Consume, to: F 116; F 118. 
Consumption: T 70. 

Contact, in: N 19, 20; T 192, 193. 
Contend, to: Qt. 

Convenient: G 68. 
Conversation ; to inform: bichaya’ 
(bichaia’), Sem. Buk. Max. Talk: 
bichara’ (bchar’), Sem, Buk. Max. 
[Aa/. bichara]. 

Convulsions: F 115. 


nikus ? 


Cook, to: kohoi, Sém. [? Cf. 
Khmer chamhoi [chahuy], ‘‘to 
cook by steaming.’’] 

Cook, To: chit (tchet), Sém. ; 


(tschat)ovchet (tschet), Saz. Kor. Gé. ; 
chehét (tchéhét), nahchiat (n&hchiet), 
Sak. Kerb.; bérchait? ov brechat? 
(brétchét), Sak. Ra.; bérchet®, Jelai ; 
bichét®, Darat; chét®, Sen. Clif? ; 
cheep®, Sevau; chechip (¢chétchép), 
Sak. Kerb. ; chiihém (tchichém), 
Sak. Ra. ; chehiim (tchéhém), Sak, 
Kerb. ; (tchéhém), Sak. Ra. ; inchen 
(in tchén), Sdém.; én-chén, Arau 
Tem. ; ya-méchin or ma-chinn? 
Pang. U. Aring; 'nchin, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. ; ’chin; machin, 
Bes. Sep. ; machin, Bes. K. Lang. ; 
‘chin, Bes. Malac. To cook (rice) 
(Mad. tanak): bérchet®, Jedaz ; 
bichét®, Darat. Cooked:  in- 
chid4n ? (indiaéd’n ; indiat’n), Sem. 


K. Ken. To burn or roast : chehen 
(tchéhen), Sak, Ra. Ripe (dZal. 
masak) : ’nchen, Sem. Jarum. 


[Kaseng, Alak, Niahén chin; Sué, 
Halang, Boloven chén ; Lave chen ; 
Churu cheah, ‘‘to cook”; Moz 
chin ; Bahnar shin(xin) ; Stzeng sin ; 
Khmer chhaén [chha'in], ‘‘cooked,”’ 
‘‘thoroughly cooked’ ; Annam 
chay, ‘‘to roast’’; cf. Centr, Nico- 


238. 


239- 


240. 


24I. 


242. 


243. 


244. 


245. 


246. 


247. 


bar ishian-hata, ‘‘ cooked.” ] B 332; 
GTOG) | EleiAgiGe beets a, 

Cook (rice), to (AZa/. bértanak) : 
am-gap®, Sex. Clif, ; tagak, Bes. 
Hler., Bes. Malac.; nagé’, Bes. A. 1.; 
gap chana, Sak. Tap. [? cf. B 335]. 
Cook with oil, to; to fry: lenddk, 
Bes. A. f. Dish of cooked food : 
réndang (rndaii), Sak. Ra. To 
fry: réndang, Sak. U. Kam. [Mal. 
réndang ]. 

CooKED meat: gulé, Bes. Songs. 
[44Zal. gulai]; B 332: G 109; H. 
147. 

Cooking-pot : P 198-201. 

Copper : tembaga, Sak. Croix; 
timbaga, Sém., Sak. Kerb; timbaga, 
Sak. Ra. Silver: temaga’ (témagak), 
Kena. Il. (Mal. témbaga, ‘‘ cop- 
Dera: 

Copulate, to: lim-oi, Sa. Plus 
Clifz. ; ni-noi, Sen. Clif, Sak. Blanj. 
Clif. ; noi, Kerbat. To copulate (of 
animals): hénoih (hnuih): Sez. 
Pa. Max. Copulation ; sexual inter- 
course: ya-ma’noi (ya-mak-noy), 
Sem. Stev. [z.e. ‘‘I copulate’’j. 
Adultery : nenoi (né-noi), Sém. ; 
(nenoi), Sak. Kerb. ; n&noi (nénoi), 
Sak. Ra. Pudendum muliebre : 
noih (nuih), Sem. Pa. Max.; A118. 
COPULATE, TO (of animals): tém- 
pal (tmpl), Sem. Buk. Max. [? cf. 
Mal. tampal; tempel]; F 66; P 219. 
Copulation: S 249. 

Corner ; angle (A/a/. baliku): ké- 
dakut chah (kdakut chh), Sem. Pa. 
Max. 

CORNER ; angle: machub(mchub), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Square ; triangle; 
three - cornered: ménja’ (mnja’), 
Sem. Pa. Max. 

CORNER: térosok (t’rosok), Pazt. 
Kap. Joh.; B 175. 

Corpse: paban (pban), Sem. Pa. 


Wdax. Che TOT Te rl 2 aera Sis 
Ds0;1G 16; U 3 3 Wirae: 
Correct: S 483. 

247A. Cotton: kabu, TZemdi; kabu’ 


248. 


2409. 


250. 


(kabuk), /edaz [AZa/. kabul. 
Cough : chéta (chit-tor), Sem. Stev. 
Dry phthisical cough: chétoh (chtuh), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Slight cough: 
sétoh (stuh), Sem. Buk. Max. 
CoucH (Jal. batok): sih, Sen. 
Clif Dry phthisical cough: hik? 
king (slik king ov hiik king), Sem. 
Pa. Max. Slight cough: yik (tik), 
Sem. Pa. Max.  [Stieng chiék ; 
Churu shit, ‘‘ to cough.’’] 

CouGH: laktip, Be. kK. L. To 


25 


253. 


254. 


255, 


256. 
257. 


258. 


259. 


260. 


. COUGH, TO: 
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cough (as a consumptive person) : Cranium: B 336. 
lakop ; lakiip, Bes. 4d. /. [Bahnar | 261. Crash-crash (onomatop.): plak- 


akuk, ‘‘a cold.’’] 
CouGH, TO: ya-6h (gr. dbh), 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. [Central 
Nicobar o-Gah; Southern Nicobar 
hodah; Show Pé dab, ‘‘ cough” ; 
see V 22. ] 
sun; su-un, Sem, 
K. Ken.; ju-wad [?], Sak. Plus 
Clif: 
CouGH, TO: kohdl? (gohdl), Saé. 
“or. Gb. ; kéng-hol, Sak. Blanj. 
Clif. ; kenhol, TZemdéz;  ké&hol, 
Serau ; akon, Bes. A. /. ; pantol, 
Kena. £. To blow; to exhale 
(breathe): kenhal (kenhdhl; ken- 
hal), Sew. K. Ken. To blow (Mad. 
tiup): tohdl, Seraz [? cf. W 97]. 
Counsel: A 32. 
Count, to: gi-lak, Sak. Blanj. 
Clif. To say: bilak, Sak, Kero. ; 
bilang, Bes. K. Lang. ; (bilai), 
Sak. Kerb.; bilan, Sak. Ra. To 
tell (JZaZ, bilang): ya-bileng, Pang. 
U. Aring [Mai. bilang]. 
Countenance: E 83. 
Country: negri (négri), Sém. ; 
négri (ndégri; ngri), Sak Ra. 
[Adal. négéri]; E 12, 13; H 153. 
Cover, to: k6i (kd6i), Sd. 
COVER, TO: tudd (toudé), Sa. 
Ra. To shut: ténudu (ténoudou), 
Som. Eclipse: tidong bénum, 
Blan. Rem. (Mal, tudong, ‘‘to 
cover’’]; S 183. 7 
Cow: B 457; C57. 
Coward: I 34; to be a coward: 
F 48. 
Crab: (a) kardun, Sem. Ked. New., 
Sem. Jur. New.; kandun, Sev. 
Jur. And., Sem. Jur. Rod. 
(3) kertah, Bex. New. 
(c) (spec. AZaZ. kétam angin): kéntem 
baa’ (kntim bua’), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
(spec. AZa/. kétam batu): kéntem 
batu (kntim batu), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
(spec. Jal. kétam béndang?): 
kéntem béndang (kntim bndng), 
Sem. Pa. Max. ; (spec. Mad. kétam 
paya): kéntem gil (kntim gul), 
Sem. Pa. Max. [Mal. kétam ; but 
also Mon khatam [khata]; Ahmer 


kedam [ktam]; Sahknar kotam ; 
Stieng tam, ‘‘crab.”’| 
Crackling (onomatop.): kridk- 


kriak, Bes. Songs. Creak (onoma- 
top.): kik-kik-kik, Bes. Songs. 
Craftily ; warily: séloloyn, 
Songs. 


Cramp: O 17; S 197. 


Bes. 


262. 


263. 


264. 


265. 


266, 


267. 
268. 
269. 


270. 


272. 


plau, Bes. Songs. 

Crave for, to: R 59. 

Crawl, to: maleh (mlih), Sev. 
Buk. Max. To creep (Mad. lata) : 
ta-lag, Sen. Clif 
CRAWL, TO: résam, 
B 175. 

Crayfish: P 207. 
Creak: C 2509. 
CREAK-CREAK (onomatop.): gerdah- 
gerdah, Ges. Songs. Crunching (?) 
(onomatop.): berdak-berdong, Bes. 
Songs. 

Creep, to: C 262. 

Creeper (? stem of wild betel): 
kaléng, Bes. K. Lang. Creeper 
(rattan): R 36-42. 

Crescent: M 161; M 166. 
Cricket (?) (dZa/. changkrek) : 
kédélut ? (kdlut?), Sem. Buk. Max. 
Crimson: R 53. 


Bes. Sep. ; 


Crocodile: jzlhel, Sem. Stev. ; 
tohol, Kena. /. 

CROCODILE : stha’ ? (Shak), 
Serting. 


CROCODILE: langkau? Bes. Malac, 
[Probably wrong. | 

CROCODILE (JJa/. buaya): bayul 
(doubtful), Pang. U. Aring ; bayul, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; baul, U. 
Kel.; bayiieh ? or baiweh ? (baiutih), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; bayoh, Pang. 
Gal., Sem. Plus; bayeh, Sem:. 
Plus, Sem. Jarum; bai, U. Pat, ; 
baya’, Bes. Songs; buaya (buaye), 
Barok; buyah [in MS. originally 
booyah], Sem. U. Sel.; boy, 
Sem. Per.; bonghéta, Sak. Kor. 
Gb. ; buaya, Sak. Blanj. Sw., Bes. 
Malac., Mantr. Malac.; bahaya’ 
(bahayak), Bes. Her., Bed. Chiong ; 
Alligator [properly crocodile] : 
bahaia, Sak. Br. Low. [Mal. 
buaya; Javan. baya, bajul; Szang 
baju; Kanowzt, Kayan baia; Matu 
baiah; Achin., Cham buya; Bahnar 


bia; Churu bva, hva, ete., ‘‘ croco- 
dile, |i oBi are rors Sle LLOK; 
L121; M 75. 
. CROCODILE, cry of: wak-wak- 


wak, Bes. Songs. 

Crooked : rimpang-rimpang, Bes. 
Songs; B 175-177. 

Cross, to: B 391; B 394. 


. Cross, TO (a river): pintas, S077. ; 


mintas, Sak. Ra. To swim: min-tas, 
Sak. Plus Cliff: méate’? (mtik), 
Sem. Buk. Max, (Mal. pintas; 
mémintas]; C 296; G 42. 
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274. 


275: 


276. 


277) 


278. 


279. 


280. 


281. 


Cross, TO, the hands the one over 
the other: ma’ gési chas (mk gsi chs), 
Sem. Buk. Max. 

Cross, TO, the hands the one over 
the other : chélah tong (chlh tung), 
Sem. Pa. Max, Cross-roads (Mai. 
sempang): chér-lah, Sen. Chf- 
Cross-piece (of musical instrument) : 
M 223. Cross sticks (used as bed): 
B 129-132. ‘ 

Crow: egal? (eghail), Sem. Jur. 
And., Sem. Jur. New., Sem. Jur. 
Rob. 

Crow (dal. gagak): wtikag(ukag), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; chep dak? (chep 
er-ark), Sak. Blanj. Chiff; aag, 
Tembi; gaag, Serau; gaak (giak), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; daak, Ben. New.; 
da'ak, Bes. A. 7. Jungle-crow (Mai. 
déndang): da’a’; chim daa’, Bes. 
K. L.; (spec. Mal, déndang ayer) : 
wttkag bétueh (ukag oy utikag btiuh), 
Sem. Pa. Max. The Crow (which 
in Sémang mythology is the husband 
of the Sun): Ag-ag, Sem. Skeat. 
[Mon khadak; Khmer kaek; 
Annam. ak; Bahnar ak; Boloven 
ak; Jarait ak; Kaseng hak (hac) ; 
Halang hak (hac); Tareng ha ha ; 
Kon Tu trak ; and cf. Mal. gagak ; 
Selung ka; ak, ‘‘crow,’’ probably 
all onomatopceic. ] 


Crow (Jai. déndang): pémba 
(pmba), Sem. Pa. Max. 

Crow (dal. déndang): tajah? 
(?tajh or tabt?), Sem. Buk. Max. 
Crow: dendang, Ben. New. ; 
dénang, Jantr. Malac.; (spec. 
Mal. déndang ayer): déndadng 


béteoh (dndng btiuh), Sem. Buk. 
Max. [/av. dandang, Madur, dang- 
dang, JZal. déndang. } 
Crow, to (as a cock): nadtr; 
nador, Sak. U. Bert. 


281A. CROW, TO: yaku? (iku); chéko’ 


282, 


283. 


284, 


285. 


(chkw’), Sem. Pa. Max. To cackle 
(asa hen): békuto’ (bkutok; békuto’), 
Sak. U. Bert. [? cf. Mal. kukuk ; 
but probably onomatopceic, }} 
Cruel: bongis (bofiis), Sédm. ; 
(bois), Sak Ra. [Mal. béngis]; 
A 87. 

Crumpled: cherpé, Bes. Songs. 
Crunching: C 264. 

Cry, to (z.e. weep), (AZaZ, ménangis): 
ya-ktyag (gv. ku-yagg), Sem. 
Kedah; kayang, Kena. J. [Possibly 
identical with the next form, with a 
prefix ku-, ka- added ?]. 

Cry, TO: ya-jim, Sem. Plus; jam 
(j-m), Sem. Beg. ; (jam is given in 


286. 


287. 


288. 


289. 


Sem. Tomil.); imyabm (imiab’n), 


Sem. K,. Ken.; yabm, Serting; 
jap, jinjap, Sak U. Kam. To 
weep: jum, Sem. Pa. Max.; 


majim (mjm), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
ya-jim, Pang. U. Aring; jap™, 
Sen. Clif.; jap; jinjap, Sak. VU. 
Kam.; unyab (unjab), Sak. Martin; 
yam, Bes. Sep.; yaap®, Teméz;hijap™, 
Krau Em.; jémnam, Serau. To cry 
aloud (Mai. bértriak): ya’ jim, Sem. 
Kedah, Sem. Jarum. To cry out; 
to scream ; to shout: jim, Sem. Pa. 
Max.; majim (mjim), Sem. Buk. 
Max. To call out: jap; jinjap, 
Sak. U. Kam. To howl; to roar: 
jim (jim), Sem. Buk. Max. To 
shout: jim (jm), Sem. Pa. Max. 
Toroar: m&jam ? (mjm), Sew. Buk. 
Max. Toscream: jinjap, Sak. U. 
Kam. [Mon yém [ya]; Khmer yam 
[yam]; Samréjam; Porjéam; Cuoz 
eam (nhéam);  Phnong fom 
(nhom); Boloven, Niahin fiiicm ; 
Lave hiim ; Alak fim ; Halang niem ; 
Prou ium (nhum); Swe, So, 
Nanhang fam (nham); Ahmus, 
Lemet yam; Stieng fim (nhim) ; 
Bahnar tum (nhum), fem (nhem) ; 
Churu tim ; Kuy Dek iam; Chréu 
ham ; Palaung yam; Central and 
Southern Nicobar chim-hata ; Shom 
Pe chim; Teressa chiam; Khasi 
iam; Ho yam; Korku yam, jam. 
All meaning ‘‘to weep” or ‘‘cry.’’] 
Cry, TO: nangis, Bedu. IJ. [Mai. 
tangis ; ménangis]; S175; W 34. 
Cry, TO (z.e. shout): bélhap 
(bolhép), Sém.; belhag (belhég), 
Sak. Kerb. 

Cry, TO (shout) : 
Kerb, To speak: ango, Mant. 
Bor.; méniga (ménigha), Som. 
[? cf. N 91], [JZa/. engar, ‘‘ to make 
a noise’”]; S 175-178; W 97. 
Cubit: C 89. 

Cuckoo, a kind of (?), (dal. 
burong bot-bot): pompong; chim 
pompong, Bes. K. L. 


ingar (ifar), Sad. 


289A. Cucumber (JZa/. timun): sétémun 


290. 


2q1. 


(stémun), Serau [Mal. timun]. 
Culinary vegetables: V 4-7. 
Cultivate, to: B 90; C 206; 
IDS IDR 

Cunning: C 162. 

Cup; bowl: sélek (s’lek), Pant. 
Kap. Joh. |? Cf. Mon slaing [sluing], 
“«metal cup.’’] 

Cup: mangkuk®, 7emdéz; mangko’, 
Serau; mangko, Bes. K. Lang. 
[4Za7. mangkok]. 
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292. 


293. 


294. 


295. 


Cure (medical remedy): hendek (?), 
Bes A. L. 

Cure, to: G 68. 

Curly: B175, 176. 

Current: R 29; T 127. 

Curry: C 332. 

Curse: I 31. 

Curvature: B 175-177. 

Curve: B 173. 

Curved: B 175. 

Cushion: P 99-102. 

Custom: adat, Sém., Sak. Ra. ; 
adat, Sak. Kerb. [Mal. Ar. 
‘adat]. 

CusToM : périnta’ (p’rintak), Pavz. 
Kap. Joh. Aruler: orang meren- 
tah, Pant. Kap. Her. [Mal. péren- 
tah)? *“rule,2"] 

Cut, to (Jal. kérat ; potong): kah, 
Sen. Cl. ; ki; maka (kor ; ma-kor), 
Sem. Stev, ; kosh(?), Krau Tem. ; 
kho’, Sak. U. Kam.; pako, Pail. ; 
nako, Or. Hu. Joh. Jf.; tékdl, 
Serting; (dal. potong), chingket 
or chingked, Sem. Kedah; ya-keg, 
Sem. Plus; ya-keg (ar kig), Pang. 
U. Aring ; (Mal. kérat): két, Krau 
Tem. To cut (e.g. sticks): ket, 
Pang. Belimb. To cut; to kill; to 
hit: kuh, Servaz. Hit him! kih, 
Serau. To cut (Mai. potong): 
koh, Sak. Hm. Cut down the 
tree: kah jaht ji, Sak. Em. To 
chop (to cut across the grain= 
Mal. kérat): ya-keg, Pang. U. 
Aring. To gash: kah, Sen. Cl. 
To divide; to separate: kus, Sem. 
Pa. Max. To beat: kt, Sak. U. 
Kam. To hammer out (JZal. 
pukol): ya makGh (gv. ma-kohh), 
ég. ya makoh penjok, ‘‘I make a 
bark loin-cloth,’’ Sem. Plus. To kill 
(Mal. bunoh): kuh, Sex. CZ. ; kosh(?), 
Krau Tem. To smite: nako, Or. 
Hu. Joh. [. To stab: koh (kuh), 
Sem. Pa. Max. ‘To strike (Jal. 
pukol): kuh, Sex. Clif; aké or 
ekd, Sak. Kor. Gb.; kosh (?), Krau 
Tem. To peck; to strike (as a 
snake): ka? (ka?), Sem. Pa. Max. 
Reaping knife; to reap: ka’ kitum 
(ka’ kutm), Sem. Pa. Max. [Mon 
kut, dakut, ‘‘to cut off”; Khmer 
kap, kat; Chamkah; Sué, Halang, 
Chriu koh; Churu kau; Stieng 
kat, k6h ; Bahnarkat, koh; Achin. 
koh, ‘‘to cut”; don phakoh, ‘‘to 
whittle”; Zave, Halang koh, ‘‘to 
carve”; ? cf. Stieng khah, ‘‘to 
cut a path in the forest”; Jon 
kah ; Khmer ko, ‘‘ to shave.” (There 


are evidently several distinct, but 
possibly allied, roots here. )] 


. CuT, TO: chop (tschop), Sak. Kor, 


Gb. ; chatebo (tchatebo), U. Paz. ; 
chak we® (tschakwen’), U. Kel.; 
C124. Tocut across the grain (Jal. 
kérat): ya chah (of hut-poles), 
Sem. Plus. To cut in two or 
through: chahh, Pang. Belimd. 
To chop at (dal. chinchang) : 
ya - chah, Lone. WU. Aring, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. To cross 
a river (J/al. ményébrang) : (?) ya’ 
chog (gr. ya’ chogg), Sem. Jarum ; 
ya’ chég ba-titeb (fr. ya’ chogg 
ba-titebb), Sem. Plus. To build a 
hut (Mad. buat pondok): ya’ chah 
jéleng (gr. chahbh), Zz¢. ‘‘ cut (poles 
and) plant (them),’’ Sem. Plus. To 
break: chehuh (tchéhouh), Saé&. 
Ra.; (Mal. péchah) : cheeh, Servau. 
Broken (Mai. putus): li-chat, Sez. 
Clg. To destroy: géchat (g6- 
tchat), Saz. Ra. Tohurt; damage: 
chedh (tchédh), Sak. Ra. To fell 
trees (Mai. tébang): ya’ chdhbh, 
Sem. Plus; ya-choh (gr. chéhh), 
Pang. U. Aring; ya-choh, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal.; émchah (em- 
tchah, Sak. Ra. To bore: machuk 
(mchuk), Sem. Buk. Max. Cave; 
hole: chama, Sak. Ra. To hit 
(in shooting = Mal. kénakan or 
dapat), cheg, Pang. U. Aring. To 
kill: cheg, Sem. Craw. Hist., Sem. 


'Ked. New., Lebir; (tcheg), Sem. 


Klapr.; chek, Kerbat; bogchag? 
(bogdschag ; bog-dschag), Sem. K. 
Ken. ; négchop (nég-tchop), Sém. ; 
ahchilok (éhtchilok), Sak. Kerb. 
Murder: chigliik (tché-gliik), Sa. 
Kerb. To peck; to strike (as a 
snake): (m4)méd choh (mmd chuh?), 
Sem. Buk. Max. To pierce; stab; 
penetrate: ichek ov ya-ichek, Pang. 
Belimb. ; choh, eg. tihang choh 
ngot ha té, ‘‘the post will not 
enter the ground,” Bes. A. f. To 
pierce: tio’ (tiuk), Sem. Buk. Max. 
To plant: chad, Sak. U. Kam. ; 
chét (chért), Sex. Cliff; chod®, 
Serau [or Tembi?]; chet®, Serax ; 
chidnid, Sex. Em. To plant a 
stake (Mal. chachak; tikam dén- 
gan galah): chép? (cherp; chérp), 
Sen. Cliff, ; kachek, Bes. Sep. ; ya- 
Pachag, Pang. U. Aring; ya- 
pachag, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
Plant [? plantation]: chenut (¢ché- 
nout), Sak. Kerb. ; chednad (¢ched- 
nad), Sak. Ra. To cultivate: 
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chadchud (tchéd - tchoud), Saé. chong, ‘‘to clear jungle”; shoch 
Kerb. Pointed: chébut (chbut), (xoch), shGet (xdet), ‘‘to sting”; 
Sem. Pa. Max. Pointed or dotted choh, ‘‘to dig’’; chok, ‘‘to cut a 


pattern on the blow-gun: pichod, 
Sem. Stev. To prick: chelok 
(tschélok), Sa&. Kor. Gd. ; chelak®, 
Serau. To sew (Jal. jahit): ya’ 
chas (gr. chass), Sem. Jarum, Sem. 
Plus; hi chak, Sak. U2 Kam. 
Sharp: chohh, Bes. A. /.; ché-bat, 
Sen. Cliff.; chebat, Teméz ; chébat, 
chebat, tembat [?], Sevaz ; chémak, 
Sem. Jarum; chetegnimoh, Zemzz. 
To sharpen: chébut (chbut), Sez. 
Pa. Max, ; chébat, Serau; chéma' 
(chma’), Sem. Buk. Max. To 
spear: chohh, Bes. Songs. To stab 
(AZal, tikam): cheg, ex. lém hé’ 
cheg t; Jal. sudah kita tikam 
dia (? better, lem i’ cheg ka-hé’), 
‘we have stabbed him,” Sem. 
Kedah; ya-cheg, Pang. U. Aring, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; ya’ cheg 
(gr. chegg), Sem. Jarum; ya’ cheg 
(gr. chégg), Sem. Plus; méacheg 
(mchik), Sem. Buk. Max. ; chok, 
Krau Tem.; chok, Sen. Cl.; chok®, 
Serau. To beat (fr. battre) : chung 
(tchoung), Sem. Klagr. To quarrel: 
chénig-chég? (dschnig-dschég), Sem. 
K. Ken. To fight: chog®, Serau. 
To put in (AZaZ. isikan): chap, 
Serau. To strike: chong (ching), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; chang (chng, 
GUE NL Sats PCL 372373: 
[These numerous forms have been 
provisionally collected here on 
account of the difficulty of sorting 
them under their several roots. 
In the cognate languages there are 
a number of very similar roots, e.g., 
Khmer chak, ‘‘to pierce (a hole)”’ ; 
chet [chit], ‘‘to cut’; char [char], 
‘to engrave’’; chhak, ‘‘ to cut with 
a knive’”’; chek [chik], ‘‘to peck,” 
‘“to bite (asa snake)”’ ; JZoz chang, 
‘‘to make a hole in or through’”’; 
chat [chat], ‘‘to sting,” ‘‘to prick” ; 
chaik [chak], to tear’’; chai [chaai], 
“*to strike with the fist’; Stzeng 
chang, ‘‘to hew”; chah, ‘‘to 
split”; chdeh, ‘‘to clear a path 
(through jungle)”; chat, ‘‘to tear 
(by accident)’’; chdh, ‘‘to peck,” 
‘to bite (as a snake)’’; chuk, ‘‘to 
wound’’; chich, ‘‘to pierce (the 
ears)’; chir, “Sto dig’! ; jsiet, “oto 
mince’; Bahnar chah ‘‘to cut 
(brushwood)”’; chet, chiet, ‘‘ to cut 


small’’; chot, ‘‘to cut in slices”’; 
chou (chau), ‘‘to penetrate’; ! 


297- 


208, 


299. 


300. 


301. 


notch’”’; char, ‘‘to split’’; téchoh, 
“*to mince” (cf. choi, ‘‘ to sow” ; 
cf. Tareng chat, ‘‘to cultivate ’’) ; 
Achin. chang, ‘‘to strike with a 
sword”; Boloven, Niahin, Lave 
chih; Halang chier, ‘‘to hollow 
out’’ (#7. creuser); Boloven tiau ; 


Lave tshu; Nahin cho, ‘‘to 
pierce”; cf. Boloven  kachet, 
Kaseng, Alak kasit;  Bahnar, 
kochit; Mon g&chét [gachuit] ; 


Stieng ponchot, ‘‘to kill,’”’ but this 
is from a word meaning ‘‘to die.’’] 
CuT, TO: katoyt, Bes. Sep. A. L. ; 
(Mal. kérat) : toyt, e.g. toyt chokng, 
Mal. kératkan akar, ‘‘to cut a 
creeper,’’ Bes. K. L. To cut (sever) 
(Mal. kérat): toyt, Bes. Sep. A. J. 
Tochop ; toit, Bes. Malac. ; M 106. 
[AZon tat [tat], ‘‘to cut off”; Stieng 
tah; aseng tich, tit; Boloven 
Niahin tiet, ‘‘to cut.” Schmidt 
also gives Khmer toh, ‘‘ to cut off” ; 
ef. Central Nicobar o-taih-hata, 
‘to cut (with a knife).’’] 

CuT, TO: métas, Kena. J. To 
cut open: midas, Bes. Songs. To 
cut cigarettes: antas rokok, Kvraz 
£m. 

CuT, TO; to carve (cut up); to 
quarter, ¢.g. an animal's flesh (for 
food) (Jal. bantei): (a) konthok, 
Bes. A. I.; kontok, Bes. K. L. To 
reap (z.e. to cut the heads of rice 
with the Malayan reaping - knife, 
kétam oy tuei): tdk, e.g. tok bé’= 
Mal. ménuei padi, Bes. K. L.; 
nétdk, e.g. n. bé, ‘‘to reap padi,” 
Bes. A. /, Sharply tapering : katok, 
Bes. Songs. To notch (with a 
chopper): katokng, Bes. Sep. 

(6) Tochop: chiténg, Bes. Malac, To 
chop at: chétédkng; kétokng; té- 
tékng, Bes. A. J. ; tétong, e.g. luru 
tétong = Wal. pérgi  chinchang 
(musoh) = ‘‘ to chop at,” Bes. K. L.; 
lara tétdKng, Bes. A. J, 

(c) To cut ; tétak, Jak. Malac. (Mal. 
tétak]. [B 297-299 are perhaps. 
ultimately related. 
CuT, To: kago’, e.g. 
wood,” kago’ long (07 
Malac [P=F 20]. 

Cut, To: kérat, Jak. Malac.; krat 
(grat), Sak. Kor. Gb. To cut (wood): 
krat, Sak. Kor. Gb. To chop (to 
cut across the grain=/Ma/. kérat) : 
ya-krod (gr. krodd), Pang. Gal. ; 


‘to cut 
log®), Bes. 


& 
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57% 


eg Se Se 


302. 


G 41; G68. To cut notches: N 
103. 

303. CUT open, to: tongkd’, Bes, | 
Songs. 
Cutlass: I 36. 
Cutting : T 103. 

304. Cyclone: hujuwag (hoojoowag), 


aT 


ro, 


1 


T2. 


. DAM: 


kérat, Jak. Malac. To clear jungle: 
krat, Kena. Stev. (Mal. kérat]. 

Cut, To: pahuk, Mantr. Malac. 
To cut (Jal. potong): pot, Bes. 
DeprA ge Glan Ts2;-F so; 


Sem. Stev. 


D 


. Dagger (M/a/. tumbok lada): gulokng, 


Bes. A. I. [? Mal. golok]; K 47 


. Dam (Jal. ampang) : sengkat, Saf. 


Plus Cliff. 

nampak, Sak. Plus Clif. 
[4Za/. ampang]. 

Dam: béntong, Bedu. Ll. [? Mal. 
benteng]. 

Dam: béndul, Kena. 7. Wooden 
part of bed (#+. bois de lit): bondul 
(bondoul), Sém., Sak. Kerb., Sak. Ra. 
Beam: méndol, Serau (Mal, béndul]. 
Damage: chachat, Pant. Kap. Joh. 
{dZal. chachat]; C 296. 

Damage, to: mayosa’ (miusa’), Sem. 
Buk. Max. To hurt (do damage to): 
yussak (youss&k), Sdém. To spoil ; 
to destroy: yosa’ (iusa’), Sem. Buk, 
Max.; rosak®, Temdz ; dusak, Seraz 
[dZal. rosak]; D so. 


. Damar laut (treespec. ), Shorea utilis?: 


tionga kunying ? Sem. Buk: Max. 
Dammar (J/a/. damar): R 72-80. 
Damp: W 73. 


. Dance, to (AZa/. tari): ya’ kengseng, 


Sem. Jarum; ya’ kengsen orkengseng, 
Sem. Plus; kongsing, Pang. VU, 
Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal,; kéng- 
sing, Ledzr ; kén-sing, Kerbat. [Mon 
ka&chhing, ‘‘ dancer’; Baknar shoang 
(xoang), ‘‘dance”’ (ceremonial, at 
funerals and when a buffalo is killed. )] 
DANCE, TO: kanyar, Serau; ka-nyar; 
ké-na-nyir ; ké-nan-nyir, Sex. Cliff. ; 
jadi; jaj (diadi; djadj), Sas. Kor. 
Gob. ; da’-ne’, Sex. Clif To dance 
ceremonially (?): tenden, eg. bé- 
tenden ory bértenden, Ges. K. L. 
D1655 5 211. 

DANCE: lé-ek, Pant. Kap. Joh. 
[? Cf. don leh, ‘‘ to dance.’’] 
Dance-stick: C 49. 

Dandle, to; to hold in the arms and 


14. 


16. 


. Danger : 


- Dark: 


play with: m&chédum (mchdum), 
Sem. Buk. Max. 

bahyé, Sak. Ra. [Mal, 
bahaya]; Ds50; F 48; R 87. 
Dangling: berjurei, Bes. Songs. 
Waving about: berjihai, Bes. Songs. 
To sit with legs dangling: F 220. 
tin; amea, Sem. Jur. And., 
Sem. Jur. Rob.; tin amea, Sem. 
Jur, New. [Very doubtful. ] 

DARK (Mal. gélap): (a) herkét or 
herkéd (gr. herrk6étt or herrkédd), 
Sem. Plus; helkud, Pang. Galas. 
Dark; darkness: hekut (hékut ; hikut), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Darkness or night: 
téka’, Pang. Belimb. Night (al. 
malam): her-kut (7. herr-kutt), 
Sem, Kedah; herkod, Sem. Jarum ; 
herkut ; her-k6d (g7. herr-kédd) ; 
hakéd, Sem. Plus; hekut ov haikut ? 
(hikut), Sem. Buk. Max. ; hé-kut, 
Kerbat. To-night (47a/7. malam ini) : 
herkdd or herkét ta’, Sem. Jarum ; 
herkéd tah, Sem. Plus; hé-kud te’ [?], 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. Yesterday 
(Mal. samalam): hé-kud ; her-kud, 
Sem. Plus; h6-kud, Pang. U. Aring. 
Dawn: téngah (tngh) hai kud nadih, 
Sem. Buk. Max. Midnight; late in 
the night: hikun na’ ih, Sem, Buk, 
Max.; C 184. 

(6) Dark ; clouded over (Za/. rédup): 
hingull, Bes. Sed. Dark: hang-ep, 
Lebir; hang-et, Kerbat; séngat, 
Kena. 1.; bésénget, Serting; songoi 
(sofioi), Sak; Ra. ; gnon, “Sens: K. 
Ken. Darkness or night: hangep, 
Pang. K. Aring. Night (dal. 
malam): hangep, Sem. Plus; Pang. 
U. Aring ; hang-ep, Lebir; ahéngot? 
(ahungut), Sem, Per. ; sengat, Buk. 
U. Lang.; séng-at, Krau dg 
séngat, Kerdau ; bésénget, Serting 
séng-orr, Sen. Cliff; séngtr ; ae 
(sngur; sngér), Sak. U. Bert.; sengor, 


Sak. Martin; gnon? (gnd'n), Sem. 
K. Ken.; séng-an, Sak. Guaz; 
sinyong, Zan. U. Lang.; séngui 


(sOfioui; sdfioui), Sak. Ra. ; méngad 
(mngid), Sak. U. Kam. ; (m’ngad), 
Sak. U. Bert. To-night: hangep 
te’, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. To- 
day : ahéngét? (ahungut), Sem. Per. 
Evening: senéng, Sak Kor. Go. 
Yesterday; last night (JZa7. samalam): 
séng-orr-ne’, Sen. Clif. Yester- 
day: sengonne, Darat; singum, 
Tan. U. Lang. ; si& (sio), Kena. l. 
[Khmer ngongiit [ngingit], ‘‘ dark,’ 

‘‘darkness’’; S¢éeng jongou, ‘‘dark."’] 
(c) Cloud: sagttb, Sem. K. Ken.; 
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17. 


18. 


sagub, Sak. Kor. Gb.; sagup(sagoup), 
Sak. Kerb.; sagup (sagoup), Sak. 


Ra. Clouds; mist: sagup, Sak, U. 
Bert. Fog; mist: sagup (sagoup), 
Sak. Ra. Dark: hagam; hagém, 


Bes. A, I. ([Achin, sagob, ‘‘ fog.’ 
(d) Evening: yup (yoop), Sem. Beg. 
(gup), Ben. New. ; lemyom (7. 
lemyomm), Sem. Kedah. Sunset: 
nayup, Sak. Kerb. [Khmer yup, 
“night,” ‘‘darkness’’; Bahknar ip, 
iip, ‘‘shadow”; Khmus yopa, 
‘night’; cf. Cham shup, ‘‘night”’; 
dayép, ‘‘ evening twilight.’’] 
Evening: (a) atap (a¢&p); atob 
(atob), Sak. Kerb. ; top, Sém. after- 
noon (AZa/. pétang): din-ttip® ; diin- 
tép® (dfin-titp), Sex. Clg. Midnight: 
ualtam (oual-tam), Sa#. Ra.; M roo 
[? cf. T 251]. Two nights: nar tdp, 
Sak. Tap. 
(6) Then (Jai, tétkala itu): pétum 
(gr. pétubm) kaii (doubtful), said to 
really mean “‘ last night,” JZa/. pétang 
bharu, Pang. Galas. Formerly: 
hatop, Sak. Kerb. ; ntam, Sak. Ra.; 
sétip2 (stép®), Zemdc; entdk2, 
Serau [or Tembi?]. Yesterday; 
formerly: ‘ngtam (fitam), Sa. 
Ra. Yesterday: tébm? (dab’n, 
‘‘deep a”), Sem. K. Ken. ; hatap, 
Sak. Kor. Gb.; hatab, Sak. Br. 
Low; hatob, Sak. Croix; chimtfiim 
[in the MS. originally chimtoom], 
Sem. U. Sel.; nintobm, Serting. 
Yesterday; formerly: hatop, Sa&. 
Kerb. Yesterday (JZa/. samalam) : 
cham pétom (Zr. pétobm), Sem. 
Kedah; nano tam, Sem. Per. The 
day after to-morrow (J/a/. lusa): 
nartop? (nardop), Sak. Martin; 'T 272. 
[On the analogy of the Malayan way 
of indicating past time by reference to 
nights, these words have, I believe 
rightly, been placed here; but as to 
some of them, with the meaning 
‘formerly,’ etc., see under B 151 
and T 203.] Aweek: tujuh patam, 
Sem. Leg.; S 123. [Mon bétam 
[btam ; bta]; Southern and Central 
Nicobar hatom; Teressa, hatam; 
Chowra hatam; Car Nicobar, hotam, 
‘‘night.’’] 
(c) Afternoon: peting, AZentr. Stev. 
Yesterday: képétang, Galang [JZal. 
pétang, ‘‘ afternoon’’]. 
DARK: laydk (layek), Sém.; layet 
(layét), Sak. Kerb. ; sélit, Bedu. II. ; 
silitah, Bex, New. Midnight: layek, 
Sak. Kerb. Night: laidk, Sak, Kor. 
Go. ; layak (layek), Sém., Sak. Kerb. ; 


19. 


20. 
21. 


22. 


layet (ldyette), Sak. Croix; lai-it 
(laiit), Sa, Br. Low; plit, U. Tem. ; 
pé-lit, U. Cher.; sélit, Mantr. Malac. ; 
sélit, Kena. J/.; selit, Bedu. J. ; 
selit, Bedu. /7.; selip (selipe), Maztr. 
Cast. Night; darkness: selit, Wantr. 
Bor. It is getting late: na’ sélit, 
Mantr. Matac. 

Dark: dé-i, Bes. Her. ; dhui, Ben. 
New.; dummeluk, Bex, New. Dark; 
darkness: tueh (tuih), Sem. Pa. 
Max. Dark; clouded over (Mal. 
rédup) : tuyi (tuii), Sem. Pa. Max. 
Afternoon: dui (dooee), Ges. Bell ; 
ya-dui, Sak, U. Kam.; (Mai. 
pétang): dui, Darat, Serau, Evening: 
di (dou); dwii (doui), Sak Fa. ; 
nidui, Sem. K. Ken.; nihdi (nih 
dou), Sém. Night (JZaZ. malam): 
tuwoi, Sew. Kedah; tuwi, Sem. 
Jarum; dé-i, Bes. Her. ; duyi, Ben. 
New.; doi, Bes. Sep. A. f,; doi, 
Bes. Malac. ; pidoi, ex. téngah pidoi 
(AZal. téngah malam), ‘‘midnight,” 
IBIS Iii by Last night (JMJad. 
samalam): menddi (ov mendi), Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. Long ago (Mai. 
lama sudah): men-6i oy ja’ méndi, 
Pang. U. Aring; man-ah, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. Then (Mal. 
tétkala itu): men-di, Pang. Sam. 
Yesterday: kadui, Sem. Plus. To-day: 
nidui, Sem. K. Ken. ; tumdeh, Zaz. 
U. Lang.; dé-hi, Sak, Sel. Da. 
To-night : doi kédim, Bes. Sep. A. J. 
Evening (dZa/. pétang): bé&r-Gi, Sem. 
Plus; b6r-Gi, Pang. U. Aring, 
Pang. Sam.; W 72? 

Night: p6rong? (peu-rong), Sak. 
Sel. Da. 

Evening : kéndim (kndim), Sem. Pa. 
Max. 


DaRK: (a) kabus, Ben. New. 
Darkness (shadowy or cloudy): 
kabut, Sem. Buk. Max. Dark; 


clouded over: kébis (kbis), Sem. 
Buk. Max. Sky: kabut, Ben. New. 
Twilight: kabus (kabus), kéméhus ? 
(kmhus), Sem. Buk. Max. Cloud: 
kabut, Kena. //., Blan. Rem.; kabut, 
Len. New. Fog: kabdt, Sem. K. 
Ken. Shady: kabut kabut, Zemdz. 
(4) Darkness: témbut ? (tumdout), 
Sem. Beg.; tambut, Ben. New. 
Night: tambut (tmbut), Sem. Pa. 
Max. ; témbut? (tunbot), Sem. Beg. ; 
tembit ; tenbut, Sem. Martin. 

(c) Cloud or mist (Jad. awan, or 
kabut?): ka’ah, Bes. K. LZ. Cloud; 
haze: ka’aéh, Bes. A. J. Night: 
kahat [in the MS. originally kahoot], 


23) 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 


30. 


32, 


33: 
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Sem. U. Sel. Dark: kiiyék (kiyetk), 
Bed. Chiong. 

(d) Blind: kabil, Serau. [Negaju 
Dayak kabul, ‘‘ obscure,” ‘‘ misty” ; 
kawus, kabus, ‘‘ misty,” ‘‘dark,"’ e.g. 
kawus matae, ‘‘impaired vision.”’ 
Cf. Mal. kabur, ‘‘imperfect vision,” 
‘«misty ’’; kabus, ‘‘ dark,” ‘‘ misty” ; 
kabut, ‘‘dark.”’ ? Cf. also D 50 and 
Boloven ngbiih ; Lave nbiih ; Niahin 
bith, ‘‘ evening.’’] 

DARK; eclipse: jélum, Kena. J. 
Shady: jérlueg; jerluég, Sevau [or 
Temét], [?=D 24 or D 2g]. 


DaRK: gélép (géleup), Galang ; 
gélép, Barok. Night: gélap, Jak. 
Malac. Dark; night: glap, Serax. 


[JZal. gélap, ‘‘dark.’’] 

Evening (MJa/. pétang): jélud (gr. 
jél-udd), Sem. Kedah [?=D 23]. 
Evening (Jad. pétang): na-hod (g7. 
na-hodd), Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus. 
Evening : rawas, Ben. New. 


Evening: go’ uis, Bes. d. 7. Night: 
naiguel (naigouel), Sem. <Klapr. 
[?=D 16]. 


Night: klam, Sak. Chen., Buk. U. 
Lang.; klam, Sak, U. Bert. (Mal. 
kélam, connected with the following ? 
and with D 24?] 

Night: nelap®, Darat; malam, 
Mantr. Malac. [Mal. malam]. 
Vesterday: demawam, /ak, JMJalac. 
[4Za/. samalam }. 

Dark (colour): B 236; O15. 
Darkness: C 184. 

Dart : B 291-304. 

Dash, to: P 202. 

héle’ k&chubong  (hli’ 
kchubng), Sem. Pa. Max., Sem. 
Buk. Max. (Mal. kachubong]. 
Daughter: jah, Ment. Her. 1. ; C 
ro1-106; F 63. 

Daun baru (tree spec.) : L 32. 
Daun payong (palm spec.): P 44. 
Dawn: C154; D16; D 42. 

Day (47a. hari): katoh, Sem. Klapr.; 
kétok, Pang. Belimb., Pang. K. 
Aring ; ké-tor, Kerbat, Krau Tem., 
Sak. Guat; ké-to’, Lebir.  Day- 
light: to’, Krau Ket. Sky (Mal. 
langit): kétok, Sem. Kedah, Sem. 
Jarum; kétaék, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal.; két&’, Sem. Plus; ké-to’, 
Kerbat;S 479. To-morrow(Mai.esok): 
kétak or kéta’, Sem. Kedah; kétak 
(the rest of the days in the usual 
category are lusa’, tulad (07 tuled), 
tubin, and télung), Pang. U. Aring ; 
kétak, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; 
ké-to’ bén-dti, Lebzr To-day 


(faz. hari ini): kétok tah, Sem. 
Kedah; kétok ta’, Sem. Jarum; 
kétak te’, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; 
ké-to’ tek, Zedir. Sun (Mal. mata- 
hari): kit-kétok, Sem. Jarum, Sem. 
Plus; kit kétak (or kéta’), Sem. 
Plus; kit kétok, Pang. U. Aring ; 
kit ké-tor, Kerdat; kirkto, U. Pat, 
U. Kel; mitkétok (mitkatok), Sem. 
Craw. Gram.; (mitkatok), Sem. 
Craw. Hist., Sem. Ked. New., Sem. 
Ked. Mar., Sem. Jur. Mar., Sem. 
Jur. New., Sem. Jur. And. ; (mil- 
katok), Sem. Ked. And., Sem. Jur. 
Rob., Sem, Ked. Rob.; mit katoh, 
Sem. Klapr.; mett kétok, Sez. 
Kedah ; met kétok, Pang. U. Aring ; 
metkatok; metkatop, Sem. Stev. ; 
médkata, Sem. Beg; merketo, U. 
Pat.; met ké-to’, Leéir; mekator, 
Sem, U. Sel. ; mak-tok, Sem. 7. ; 
mat ké-to’ Krau Ket.; mat ké-tor, 
Krau Tem., Sak. Guat; mékéto or 
makéto’ (mktu’), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
méktoe or mdakétoe’ (miaktui’ or 
mkatui’), Sem. Pa. Max. Sun's 
course: chub makéto’ (chub mktu’), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; ha matkéto’ (ha 
mtktuk), Sem. Pa. Max. Sunrise 
(Mal. matahari naik): kit -kétok 
chéwé, Sem. Plus; met-kétok liweg, 


Sem. Kedah; tébit makéto’ (tbit 
mktu’), Sem. Buk, Max.; har 
makéto’ (har’ mktu’), Sem. Pa. 
Max. East (dal. timor): seng- 


kétok (?=‘‘front of sky’’), Sem. 
Sarum; B145; kétok chudh, Pang. 
U. Aring; met-kétok (07 kit-kétok) 
chueh, Sem. Plus ; med kétok chuéh, 
Pang. Sam. Morning (Mal. pagi): 
kétak chuoh, Pang. U. Aring. Early 
morning: téngah luit makéto’ (tngh 
luit mktuk), Sem. Pa. Max. Fore- 
noon : téngah makéto’ (tngh miktuk), 
Sem. Pa. Max. Noon: kil békik 
ma&kéto’ (kil bkik miktuk), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; peketop, Kerdau. After- 
noon: usa makéto’ (ausa miktu’), 


Sem. Buk. Max.; téyun makéto’ 
(tiun mktuk), Sem. Pa. Max. 
Sunset (JZa/, matahari masok) ; 


metkétok jéléd (fr. jélodd), Sem. 
Kedah; kit-kétok b'lis, Sem. Plus; u 
bél4s ma&kéto’ (aubls miktu’), Sem. 
Buk. Max.; bélus makéto’ (blus 
mktuk), Sem. Pa. Max. West (Mai. 
barat): tom kétok (?=‘‘back of 
sky’’), Sem. Jarum; met-kétok tébélis 
(MZaZ. matahari jatoh) = sunset, /z7. 
sun-fall, Sem. Plus; med kétok blés, 
Pang. Sam; kétok blés, Pang. U. 
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Aring. ‘‘Gate of hell’: metkatok 
blis (metkatok blees), Sem. Stev. 
“Where the sun sets'’: metkato’ 
blis (metkatop blees), Sem. Siev. 
North (Mad. utara): lintang kit- 
kétok ; e.g. chdp man lintang=‘‘ to 
cross the sun’s path, go northwards.” 
(Is man a fuller form of ma=JZad. 
handak ?), Pang. U. Aring. South 
(Mai. sélatan): lintang kit-kétok, 
‘to cross the sun’s path,” Pang. U. 
Aring. Eclipse of the sun: kab 
hau m&kétoe (kb hau mktui), Sem. 
Pa. Max. Sunshine: chahi makéto’ 
(chhi mktu’), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
chahia makéto’ (chhia mktuk), Sez. 
Pa. Max.; D 41. Sun’srays; sun’s 
brightness: sinar makéto’ (sinr 
mktuk), Sem. Pa. Max.; S 310; 
Segscy) L206: [Possibly cp. 
Andamanese Kede tio; Chariartauo, 
“sky.” The met- prefix is un- 
doubtedly E 83, ‘‘eye.’”’] 

Day. (Jal. siang): kélépah, Fang, 
U. Aring. Daylight; light (opp. 
to darkness): krel-pah, Keréat. 
Midday: girp-rat, Sem. Beg. ; girp- 
rat, Ben. New. Sky: kamper (g7 
kamparr), Sem. Plus. 

Day: eshhis (eshhiss), Sak. Kerd. ; 
iji (idji) ; iji (idji), Sa&. Ra. ; jish, 
See Cliffe; US) SCM. Kn Aer.ws. AS, 
Sak. Kor. Gb. Daylight: his, 
Sém.; ish, Sak. Kerb. ; jish, Sen. 
Cl. Daily ; every day: nei-his, Séz. ; 
hish-doh (hich-doh), Sak Kerb. 
Noon; midday: kéligi (kélighi) ; 
kéliji (k6lidji), Sa& Ra. ; madiis-a, 
Sem. K, Ken.; M too. New moon: 
nei hish, Sak. Kerb. [7z¢. ‘‘ one day,” 
z.e. ‘‘the first day of the lunar 
month"; O 27]. To-day: his éno 
(his Gno), Sém.; hish-doh (hich-d6h), 
Sak. Kerb.; isto; i{std, Sak. Kor. 
Go. ; aji-ade (adji-adé), Sak. Ra. 
Sun: ish, Sak, Br. Low, Sak. Croix; 
{s, Sak. Kor. Go.; his, Sak. Kerb. ; 
madiss, Sem. Ken.; madiis, Sem. 
kK. Ken. ; madyis, Sem. Per. ; mad- 
yis, Sém.; matjis, Sak. Kinta; 
matjish, Sen. Clif. ; matjis, Sak. 
Blanj. Sw.; majis (magise), Tan. 
U. Lang.; mat-ji (mat-dji), Sak. 
Ra, ; mat-ji’, Sak. U. Tap. ; majy’, 
Sak. U. Kam. Sky: madyis, Sem. 


Per.; mad-yis, Sdém. Midday ; 
noon: uish (ouish), Sak. Croix. 
Sunset: madyis kébus (mad -yis- 


k6bous), Sd. ; matji chong (mat- 
dji-tchon), Sa. Ra. ; gi-tau, Sez. 
Clif. East (z.e, sunrise): maji 


36. 


37- 


38. 


39: 


ya, Sak, U. Kam. West (7.e. sun- 


set): maj’ tiba’, Sak, U. Kam.; 
S 119. [Possibly cf. Chinese jib 
(older “(jit or” nie’); “sun 
“«day.’’] 


Day: chénmuih (chnmuih), Sem. 
Pa. Max. Daytime; daylight (dZa/. 
siang): chénmuih (chnmuih), Sez. 


Pa, Max.; (jnmuih), Sem. Buk. 
Max. To-morrow (dal. esok): 
chéma’, Sem. Jarum; chimak or 
chaima’, Sem. Plus; chamok-leloi, 
Sem. Per. ; chama? (dschama) ; 
chamaé? (dschama’n, with soft 


resounding 2), Sem. K. Ken, [P= 
A 72]. 

Day: apeng, Sem. Per. Day after 
to-morrow (iZa/. lusa): ningpen, Sem. 
Jarum ; nipi&ng? (nibaig’n), Sem. K. 
Ken, ‘Third day from to-day: tubin, 
Pang. U. Aring. East (Mal. timor): 
nenben ov nen-benn (?), Sew, Jarum. 
Day: téng-ngi, U. Cher.; tényi, 
Serting. Daylight (ad. siang) : 
téng-ngi, U. Cher. ; tényi, Serting. 


Sun: mat téng-ngi, U. Cher. [Mon 
t'ngoa [tngai]; Khmer thngay; 
Samré, Por thngi; Cwuoi tangay ; 
Samré tne; Xong tnei; Sedang 
menhi; Auez -thnay; Kat, Suk 
matnay; fvooms matanai; Lemet 


ngay pri; Aa, Prouw tangai; Chong 
tangi; Kuy Dek ngay; Churu 
dngay,  tangai; Boloven, Lave 
thangai; Nahin niiei; Halang 
mat ngai. The connection of 
Palaung sengei; Khasi sngi; Lakadong 
sngoi; Amwee junga; Kolh sing, 
singi, seems probable. All the above 
mean ‘‘sun."’ The following mean 


“day”: Kaseng, Kon Tu, Sué, 
Boloven tangai; Tareng meingai; 
Annam ngay; Boloven  thngai; 


Alak, Kaseng thangai; Lave thng3i; 
Hlalang ngai; Niahin ngiiei; Churu 
dngai; /arai yan ngudi; also the 
Mon and Khmer forms supra.] 

Sun : tungkat —(tunkat), U. 
ind, ; tongkat, Pant. Kap. Her. ; 
tongkat langit, Bes. K. Lang. ; 
tongkat térang (tonkat trang), Pant. 
Kap. Log. Sun; day: tongkat 
trang, Pant. Kap. Joh. Afternoon : 


tongkat lasop, Pant. Kap. Joh. 
Clouds: tongkat chéléS (tongkat 
chéléo), Jak, Mad. (Pant. Kap.). 
Sky: tongkat chéleau? (tongkat 


ch'lean), Pant. Kap. Joh. Lightning : 
péliling tongkat (p’'liling tongkat), 
Pant. Kap, Joh. Moon: tongkat 
gélap (tonkat glap), Pant, Kap. Log. 
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40. 
41. 


42. 


Moon; night: tongkat g'lap, Pamz. 
Kap. Joh. Last night: sa tongkat 
g'lap, Pant. Kap. Joh. Noon: tengah 
tongkat, Pant. Kap. Joh. Star: 
anak tongkat, Pant. Kap. Her., 
Pant. Kap. Joh. Year: tongkat 
bagin, Pant. Kap. Joh. Yesterday : 
tongkat ch'lek, Pant. Kap. Joh. ; 
G 130. [This appears to be a taboo 
word and its origin is obscure. In 
Malay, tongkat means ‘‘ to prop up’; 
hence ‘‘a prop,” ‘‘a walking-stick.”’ 
Possibly the word contains an allusion 
to the pillars (or other supports) of 
the firmament. I do not believe it is 
connected with D 33 or D 38.] 
Day: tabiah, Zan. U. Lang. 
Day: chahai? (cha,ha.), Sem. 
Beg. ; (chahar), Bex. New. ; chohdi, 
Bes. Sep. A. I. ; chohoi, Bes. Songs ; 
ch’hoi, Bes. JJalac.; (tch’oi), Bes. 
Her. To-day: chehoi, Darat, 
Day; daylight: (dZa/.  siang) : 
chohoi, Sem. Jarum ; chéhdi, Kena. 
ZZ. ; choi (tchoi), Bes. Her. .Light 
(opp. to dark): chohoy, Bex. New; 
chahai, Sem. Jur. And., Sem. Jur. 
New.; cha hai, Sem. Jur. Rob.; chahas 
? (dschahas), Sem. K. Ken. Light; 
brightness : chéhi, chahi (chhi), Sezz. 
Buk. Max. Flame; flaming: chahi 
(chhi), Sem. Pa. Max.; bécha&hi 
(bjhi), Sem, Pa. Max. White (Mai. 
putih): chohui, Sem. Kedah. Bright- 
ness; shining: chahia or chahaya 
(chhia), Sem. Pa. Max. Flame: 
nocha (no-tcha), Sém. ; chia (tchia), 
Sak. Kerb. [Cf. Mal. Sansk. chahaya, 
‘‘brightness,’’ but I doubt if this 
explains all these forms ; cf. D 42.] 
Day: (a) jungiah, Sak. Br. Low; 
juniat (djouniat), Sd. (djouniate), 
Sak. Croix; chinah, Buk. U. Lang. 
Noon (AZa/. téngah hari): -chin-hé 
or ché-hé, Sem. Kedah. Dawn : 
chéhéd (dschéhéd) or chéhoi (dsché- 
hof), Sem. Martin [? =D 41]. 
[ ? Cf. Central Nicobar chu-ngaich, 
‘light’; Teressa, Chowra ong- 
aich, ‘‘day.”] 
(4) Day: haioh (haiu’h?), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; eh, Sem. Jj. Day; daylight 
(Mai. siang): 1-4’, Sev. Clif; yah, 
Darat; yak, Serau. Daylight : 
ya, Sak. U. Kam. Light; day: 
ya’, Sak. U. Bert. To-day (Mal. 
hari ini): hai-6h (#7. hai-Ghh), Sem. 
Kedah; haieh? (hié) [in the MS. 
hiey], Sev. U. Sed. Light: hénhai? 
(hn,hai), Sem. Beg. [Sem. Tom- 
lin apparently has—hu,hai.] To- 


43. 


44. 


day (Mal. hari ini): wunoi (gv. 
un-oi), Sem. Plus; unui (doubtful), 
Sem. Jarum. Early in the morning : 
ya, Sak. Ra.; nahia, Sdm.; jon- 
yah (djon yah), Sak. Kerb. Early 
morning: yéhyah, Sak. Kerb. 
Greeting (‘‘ good-day’’): nahyé; 
nahyé, Sak. Kerb. The day after 
to-morrow: yahna, Sak. Kerb. ; 
muya, Sera; muya’ (muyak), Darat. 
Two days after to-morrow (Jai. 
tulat): noiya, Seraw. [Cf. Mon yah 
(pm yeh), to) shine’; “and its 
derivations léyah, ‘‘light’’; payyah, 
‘« bright light” ; géyah, ‘‘ morning ”’; 
liyah; yah géta, ‘‘the morrow”; and 
?cf. Sedang hi, ‘‘day.’’] 

(c) Day: m6-hi, Sak. Sel. Da. 
[Some of these words are perhaps 
connected with the following. ] 
Day : (a) bri, U. Tem. Sun: mot bri, 
U. Tem.; matbri, Pal. [Adz mat 
pri; AAmus matpri; Lemet ngay 
pri, ‘‘sun.’’] 

(2) Daye str, kenge (7 hari, 
Mantr. Malac., Jak. Malac.; are 


{arek), Bes. Songs; arik®, Darat ; 
nuhari, Seraw. Daylight; light 
(opp. darkness): hari, Sak. a. 


To-day : hari ika’ (hari-ikak), Galang; 
ari hd (ari’ hd®), Bes. Her. ; nin- 
hari’, Bedu. J. ; nin-hari’, Bedu. /.; 
nin-hari, JJantr. Malac. (Mail. ini 
hari). To-morrow: sara’ (sarék), 
Serting. Daily; every day: sahari 
(s’hari), Sak. Ra. [dAZal. sa-hari, 
‘“‘one day.”"] New moon: nu hari 
(nouharf), Sak. Ra.; O28. Forenoon: 
téngah hai muda (tngh hai muda), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Early morning: 
téngah hai (tngh hai), Sem. Buk. 
Max. Noon: téngah hai bétul (tngh 
hai btul), Sem. Buk. Max.; M too. 
Yesterday: hari’ malam, Bedz. J. 
Sun: men-ari’, Bes. Her. ; met are’ 
(met arek), Bes. K. Lang.; mét hari, 
Sak. Martin; méathari, Bes. Malac.; 
matahari, Darat, Ben. New., 
Mantr. Matac., Jak. Malac. Sun- 
rise: matahari timbol, Man¢r. Afalac. 
Solar eclipse: matahari nyeh, Ser¢- 
img; matahari’ sakit, Bedu. JI. ; 
mata hari tangkak réman, /ak. Mad. ; 
matahari télan bilan, Galang. Noon: 
téngah hari’ (tengah harik), Seraz. 
[WadZ. hari, ‘‘ day.’’] 

Day: ching [in the MS. originally 
cheeng], Sem. U. Sel. Day or 
light (dZa/. siang): chuang, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. Daylight: siang, 
Jak. Matac. [Mail. siang}. 
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46. 
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48. 


49. 


50. 


Daylight (JZa/. siang): bé-ngah, U. 
Tem. 

Day after to-morrow: M 178; T 
158, 159. 

Daylight : C 154; D 33-45; L 74; 
L 76. 

Dazzled (with light) : la’ngit (I‘ngit), 
Sem. Buk. Max. ; H 140. 

Dead (JZa/. mati): ab (gr. abb), 
Sem. Kedah. 

DEAD: (a) halod, Pang. Sam ; 
halat, Pang. K. Aring, Pang. U. 
Aring; ba-lut, Ledir; ha'-lut, Ker- 
bat; jtilat, Kena. I. [Sedang 'la; 
Bahnar let (léet), ‘‘to die,’’ and 
perhaps cf. also Cextral Nicobar leat, 
‘‘finished’’; Central and Southern 
Nicobar \eit-kapah; Teressa leadt- 
kapih, ‘‘ dead.”’] 

(2) Dead: dat®, Darat, Serau [or 
Tembi?]; dat, Sak. Em. ; (dat), 
Sen. Cliff.; dat, Sak. U. Kam. ; 
hadat, Tan. U. Lang. ; idat, Sak. 
Sung. ; ladat, Sak. Martin ; hidat®, 
Darat; endak®, Jelaz; bidan, Seraz. 
Dead man; corpse: dat®, Sera. 
To die: dan, Sak. Ra.; dat, Sak. 
U. Kam. ; dat (dart) or dét (durt), 
Sak. Blanj. Clif. Poisoning: dan, 
Sak. Ra. To kill: pré-dat (prér- 
dat), Sak. Blanj. Clif. ; pidan 
(pidan), Sak. Ra. To slay: pérdat, 
Sak. U. Kam., Sak. U. Bert., e.g. 
‘‘T will kill the giant eagle,” buli 
eng pérdat k’lang b’lok, Sak. U. 
Bert. Murder: pidan? (pi- dam), 
Sak. Ra. [Cf. A57. The prefix is 
causal in effect, like the prefix pa- in 
Mon, pé-, pu- in Achinese, which 
also occurs (as pa-) in Madurese, 
Mangkasar, Bugis, etc., v. Kern, De 
Fidjitaal (1886), p. 57.] [The 
connection between groups (a2) and 
(4) is doubtful. ? Cf. also A 63, and 
Bahanar taet (tdet), ‘‘end,” ‘‘death.”] 
DEAD; to die: na-nam [?], Sa. 
Blanj. Clif. [Possibly=D 48. ] 
DEAD (Mal. mati): kébis, Pang. 
Sam ; kébis (fr. kébiss), Sem. Plus ; 
kebis, Sem. U. Sel. ; kébis or kébiss, 
Pang. Belimb.; kebiss, Sem. {. ; 


kebeish, Zeméz;  kabis, Sen. 
Jur. Mar., Sem. Ked. Mar.; 
kébez, Pang. Gal.; kébds (pr. 


kébdss), Sem. Kedah; kébds, Bes. 
Malac.; (ke-buss), Sak. Sel. Da. ; 
kébos, Serting, Buk. U. Lang. ; 
kebds, Sem. K. Ken. ; kebdss, Sak. 
Kor. G6.; kaboss, Sem. Ken.; 
kébus, Pang. K. Aring; kébus 
(kbus), Sem. Pa. Max., Sem. Buk. 


Max. ; (kGbouss), Sém. ; kébis, Bes. 
Sep. A. 1. ; kabtis, Sem. Per. ; kobs, 
Or. Hu. Joh. T.; tebus, Sak. Br. 
Low; teboss, Sak. Croix; hmbés, 


Bes. Her.; ’mbés, Bes. Malac. 
Corpse: kebds, Sem. K. Ken. ~ 
Death: kébis (f7. kébiss), Sem. 


Plus ; kabis, Sem. Craw. Hist., Sem. 
Klapr., Sem. Ked. And., Sem. Ked. 
New., [Sem. Ked. Rob. gives it as 
the equivalent of ‘‘teeth,’’ a misprint 
as shown by its position in the list 
next to ‘‘life’], Sem. Jur. And., 


+ Sem. Jur. New.; kabus, Ben. New.; 


Si. 


53- 


54. Beginning 


kéneh kébus (knih kbus), Sem. Pa. 
Max. To die (Mal. mati): ya’ 
kébis (f7. kébiss), Sem. Jarum, Sem. 
Plus; kebds, Sak. Kor. Gb.; ké- 
bas, Sak. Guat; ké-bus (ke-bus), 
Sak. Plus Clif; keshbus (kesh- 
bouss), Sak. Kerb.; kabus, Sem. 
Beg., Ben. New. Dead by asphyxia- 
tion: kébus hok (kbus hdk), Sem. 
Pa. Max.; kébis hét (kbis hit?), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Smothered ? (Mad. 
mati bungkus): kébus habo’ (kbus 
habu’), Sem. Pa. Max. Starved; 
dead of hunger: kébus hiab (kbus 
hiiab), Sem. Pa. Max.; kébus kél- 
mat (kbus klmt), Sem. Buk. Max. 
Danger; peril: kénbus (kénbous), 
Sdm. To hurt; to spoil; to do 
damage to: kébush (£ébouch), Sak. 


Kerb. Murder: himbus (himbouss), 
Som. Poisoning: tishbush (tich- 
bouch), Sak. Kerb. ; P 53. [Land 


Dayak kabtis; Méelano D, ktibth; 
Bukutan D,. bikawoh; Punan D. 


mtikoboh, ‘‘dead.” Cf. also D 
22. | 

DEAD: mati, Mantr. Malac., Jak. 
Malac. Dead child: mantai, Jaz. 


Mad., Jak. Lem., Jak. Sim. Father 
of dead child: mantai, /ak. Ba. Pa. 
Mother of dead child : indong mantai, 
Jak. Ba. Pa. [Mal. mati; Sulu, 
Selung matai; Ngaju Dayak matii, 
etc:,2ideadiay] 


. DEAD: mojo’, Bed. Chiong ; (mago), 


Jak. Raf [A variant of D 51? or 
? cf. Jav. (Krama) péjah, ‘‘dead.’’] 

DEAD: pantus, Pant. Kap. Log., 
Pant. Kap. Her. Dead; empty; 
to finish ; to kill; to put out a lamp: 
pantus, Pant. Kap. Joh.; W 1332. 
Ghost: orang pantus, Pant. Kap. 
Lem. [Cf. Mal. putus? and B 374? 
but it might be a quasi-Avama 
variant of panti or pati=D s51.] 
H 116; W 104. 

of the death agony: 
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hongkabkab ? (hungkbkb ?), Sem. 
Pa, Max. [=B 228 or C 48 ?}. 
Beginning of the death agony: maiat, 
Sem. Buk, Max. [Mal. Ar. maiat, 
““corpse’’]. [Obviously a mistransla- 
tion, if the suggested etymology is the 
right one. ] 


- Deaf: (a) dal (dl), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 


dol, Pang. U. Aring; dul, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal., Sem. Buk. Max. 
Astonished ; stupefied; swelling of 
the ear (?): dul, Sem. Buk. Max. 
Wax in the ears: ajdul, Sem. Buk. 
Max. ; D 114. 

(2) Deaf: tuli, Sem. K. Ken. ; tuli’ 
(tulik), Zemdc; tuali’ (tilik), Seraw ; 
tuli, Mantr. Malac. [AZal. tuli]; E 6; 
H 62. 

Dear ; beloved: bedbod? (bed-lod), 
Sdm.; petpud (petpoud), Sak. Kerb. 


DEAR ; beloved: rindu (rindou), 
Sak, Ra. (Mal, rindu, ‘‘ passionate 
desire. ’”] 

Dear ; expensive: mahal, Sém. ; 


mahal, Sak, Ker. ; mahal (mahal), 
Sak, Ra. (Mal. mahal]; B 484. 
Death: D 47-55, esp. D 50. 

Debt: dosh? (décsh), Sdm. ; dosh, 
Sak. Kerb. Price: doshié? (dochié), 
Sak. Kerb. [? cf. Mal. dosa, ‘‘fault’’]. 
DEBT: otak, Sém.; utak (outak), 
Sak. Ra. Price: hutak®, Darat 
[JZa/. hutang]; Y 26. 

Decay, to: S 292. 

Decayed : B 407; S 292. 
Deceitful : F 23. 

Deceive, to: tipu (tipou), Sdm. ; 
(tipou), Sak. Kerd.; tipd (tip6), Sak. 
a. ; tipu, Serax [Mal. tipu]; F 23. 
Decide, to: sélise’ (slisi’), Sem. 
Buk, Max. [Mal. sélésai]. 
Decorate, to: C 39. 

Decoration : C 214. 

Deep ; precipitous (J7Za/. tubir): pér- 
hég, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 

? DEEP or ? high: chanting (chnting), 
Sem. Pa. Max. [The Mail. equiva- 
lents are tubir, tébing: probably it 
means ‘‘ bank” or ‘‘shore’”’=S 65. ] 
DEEP: jé-ri, Sak. Blanj. Clif. ; ji- 
ru, Krau Tem. ; jé-ru; Krau Ket. ; 
jé-ruh, U. Cher.; jerik, Sevau ; jerdk; 
jerok, Tembi; jérokng ; jérok ; 
jérak (this last is the ‘‘ politer” word), 
Bes. Sep. A. I. ; jérok ; jérak (bhasa 
halus, as distinct from jérdk (bh. 
kasar)), Bes. K. L.; jéro’, Bes. 
Malac. Deep; [in; inside?] (AZal. 
dalam): jé-rét, Sev. Clif, Big : 
jurd (djur6 or diurd?), Sak. Kor, Go, 
Capable [?]: jéro (dér6), Sak. Kerb, 
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[Probably wrong meaning; Jai. 
larat is given as equivalent; see 
C 23.] Far: jérd’, Sak, Tan. Ram.; 
jéro (djér6), Sak. Kerd.; jéru’ (jeruk), 
Tembt, To go far: chib jerok, 
Teméz. How far is it to your 
village? magi jeruk ma lak teneen? 
Tembi, High: jé-ru, Krau Ket.; 
jé-ruh, U. Tem., U. Cher, ; jé-rék, 
Lem. Cl. ; jerd (djér6), Sak. Kerd. ; 
jéré ? (ghiré), Sdm.; chérak, Sak. U. 
Kam. ; chérek®, Tembi; chérdk®, 
Jelai ; (ché-rtik®), Sen. Cl. ; chérong 
(tchoron) ; chérang? (tsdraf), Saé. 
fa.; séréng, ex. beh séréng 
(= Mal. buat tinggi), ‘‘to elevate 
or raise,” Bes. K. L. High: jelong, 
Bes. Matac. ; jelo (didlo), Sak. Kero. 
Lofty : cherékng ; serdkng, Bes. Sep. 
A, 7, Tall: chér6k® (ché-rtk®), 
Sen. Clff.; jeléng, Bes. Malac. ; 
jelek, Bes. Sep. [This last apparently 
means ‘‘short’”;-L xr5z.]| Long’: 
jéro  (djord), Sak. Kerb. ; jéruk, 
Tembi ; j&o'? or chéro'? (tschérd), 
Sak. Martin; yerak (yérék), Sdm. ; 
chérak, Sak. U. Kam.; chérang 
(tchérang), Sak, Ra. ; cherakn, Sak. 
£m, ; chérek®, Serau [also Teméz ?], 
chérék®, Sak. Em. ; ch6ng (chérng), 
Krau Ket.; jélong (in common 
language), Bes. K. Lang. ; jelé¥ng ; 
jildkng, Bes. Sep. A. I. ; jé-léng, U. 
Cher. ; jé-long, Bera. ; jelong, Bes. 
Bell. ; jélang (gr. jélakng), a ‘‘politer”’ 
word than jéléng ; jélékng, Bes. Sep. 
A. /,; jélang, Bes. K. Lang. ; jé- 
nang, U. Tem. Lengthy: jélong, 
Bes. Songs. To stretch: chérék®, 
Serau. Hole; cave: jélo (djélo), 
Sém,. To plant (Jal. chachak) : ya’ 
jéleng (planting hut-poles in the 
ground), ex. jéleng jé-ha, ‘‘to plant 
a pole,’ Sem. Plus. To plant or 
bury (4Za/. tanam): ya-jéleng, Sem. 
Kedah. Tube of blowpipe (z.e. the 
hollow or bore): sérong, Bes. Sep. ; 
séréng, Bes. K. Lang. Pit (especially 
for use as a trap), (JZa/. pélubang) : 
sérong, Bes. Sep. Pit: sérokng (or 
rokng) dalam té’, Bes. Sep, A. J. 
Cavity in arock: serokng bati’, Bes. 
Sep. A. I, There: jorok (djdrok), 
Saki Koti Gl.) IW 90% 11794. 
[Following Schmidt, I have put these 
various words together, but with 
much doubt as to their relationship. 
Cf. Mon jéroh [jruih]; Amer chrou 
[jrau]; Stzeng jorth ; Bahnar jort ; 
Boloven, Niahin, Lave jrii; Alak, 
Halang jro; So chru (chrou); Swe 
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tru (trou), ‘‘deep";  Boloven, 
jirong ; Alak jrong;  Miahin 
jruong; Lave jrung, ‘‘high”; 
Mon slung, ‘‘ high”; kling 
[gling], ‘‘long’’; jéling, ‘‘length” ; 
Alak jrong, ‘‘long”; Bahknar 


67. 


68. 


69. 


shélung (xdlung), ‘‘ditch’’; Khmer 
rén [run]; roang [rdang], ‘‘hole in 
the ground”’; réng (rung), ‘‘big’’; 
ring, ling, ‘‘to make a hole”; 
Stieng chéroh, chéreh, ‘‘to make a 


hole,” '‘to evacuate."’ But it seems 
that in /avanese there is also a word 
jéro, ‘‘deep,” ‘‘inside.” See V 1.] 


DEEP: E 12; F 29; H 84; I 15. 
Deer, sambhur (JZa/. rusa): ? pran- 
seau; ?kanseau, Sem. Kedah ; 
tamsiu, Sew. Jarwit. 

DEER (Jad. rusa): (a) kashak, Pang. 
Belimb. ; kashak, Pang. U. Aring ; 
kasak or kashak, Sem. Plus; kasak, 
Sem. Craw. Hist., Sem. Jarum, Sem. 
Klapr. ; ka’-sa', Lebir; ka-sa’, Ker- 
bat; kasa, Sem, Stev. 

(2) sau, Sem. Jur. And., Sem. Jur. 
New. ; (san), Sem. Jur. Rob. ; sok, 
Sem. Beg., Ben. New. ; sok (suk), 
Sem. Pa. Max., Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
sug [in MS. originally soog], Sem. U. 
Sel. ; sok (sérk), Avau Tem. ; sdg 
(serg), Krau Ket.; sik®, Teméz ; sig, 
Sem, Per; jisdk, Serting ; jé-so', 
Bera; rajak, Kena. J, Stag; big 
deer : sok nébo’ (suk nbu’), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; sok gédaing (suk kdng), Sez. 
Buk, Max. [Cf. En, Tai-loi Wa 
hsak; Wa jak; Rang tyak, ‘‘sam- 
bhur”’ (z.e. stag); but Angku ka 
sat; Zai-lot k’sat ; Amok hsat mean 
‘« barking deer’’ (z.e. roedeer). | 

(c) Deer; rusog, Sem, Kedah; ri- 
sha’? (riishak), Zem2d2 ; risa’ (riisak) 
Tembi, Darat, Jelai; (rusak), Sem. 
Ked. And., Sem. Ked. New., Sem. 
Ked. Rod.; (rusak), Bes. Her.; rusa’, 
Bes. Sep. ; rust, Sak. Kor. God. ; 
ru-sa’, Sex. Clif; rusa', Bes. Matac., 


Mantr. Malac., Jak. Matlac. ; 
ménahar risa’? (risak), Seraz ; 
rusa, Sak. Br. Low, Sak. Blanj. 
Sw., Ben. New., Sak. Sung. ; 


(roussa), Sdém.; rusa, Sak. U. Tap. ; 
rhusa (khusé), Bavok. Stag: rusa’, 
Sak. U. Kam. Fawn (of deer): kuod 
rusa, Sak. Plus Clif; ké-non rtisa’, 
Sen. Cliff.: ké-non ru-sa, Sak. Blanzj. 
Clif; kénun rusa’, Bes. Sep. Cattle 
(wild): rusa’-tinggi, Jak. Malac. 
[4Za/. rusa]. 

DEER (JZa/. rusa): penguin, Sak, Br. 
Low; (pénguine). Sak. Croix; penggin 
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(pefighin), Sas. Kerb.; pangko 
(pa#ko), Sak. Kerb. ; laka pangga 
(laka pafiga), Sak. Ra. ; bahangap, 


Sak. Kinta. Black deer: poh 
pankoh, Sak, Taf.; D 76. Deer 
(Mal. rusa): ripong, Bex. New. — 


Napu (deer): pengunong, Gen, New. 
DEER (dal. rusa): kérono, Sak. 
Chen. 

DEER : liencherok, Zaz. U. Lang. ;. 
jelok, Rasa. 

DEER (J/Za/. rusa): chengkiau, Bes. 
A. [.; chengkeau? (said to be used 
for the deer (rusa), but really the 
noise made by the deer), Bes. A. L. ; 
Stag: chengkiau, Bes. A. J. 

DEER: sabaliu, Pant. Kap. Log. ; 
sebaliu, Pant. Kap. Her. ; sébalioh: 
(s’balioh) 07 séblioh (s'blioh), Pazzt. 
Kap. Joh. 

DEER, cry of: keng berdengkeng, 
Bes. Songs. Bellowing : berdeng- 
keng [J7Za/. dengkeng]. 

DEER, 7.e. roedeer (Mal. kijang) : 
bohol, Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus; béhol 
(gr. béholl), Pang. U. Aring ; bé- 
hol, Kerdat. Mouse-deer (JZal. 
kanchil) : bé-hol, Ledzr. 
DEER, 7.e. roedeer (J/al. kijang) : 
pas, Sem. Pa. Max.; pas (ps), 
Sem, Buk. Max.; pas, Sem. Stev. ; 
puais [?], Zeméc; puus, Temdz, 
Jelat; pous, Serax [or Tembi?]; 
pods, Darat; ménahar pois, Seraz. 
Mouse-deer (1Za/. pélandok; kanchil): 
pos, Sak. Tap. [Riang, Tai-loi Wa 
puss; £7, Palaung po; Mon pah 
[pah], ‘‘ barking deer.” Cf. Mon 
peh, ‘‘mouse-deer,”"] D 69; T 26. 


76A. DEER, 7.e, roedeer (Mai. kijang) : 
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79- 


80. 


81. 


penyantil, Rasa. 

DEER, z.e. roedeer (Za/. kijang) : 
kl61 (?), Bes. A. .; kl6l? (prob- 
ably the noise made by the kijang, 
and hence the kijang; doubtful in 
latter sense), Ges. A. L. 

DEER, 7.e. roedeer (Jad. kijang) : 
sesunggong, Pant. Kap. Her. ; sun- 
gong, Pant. Kap. Log.; sessungrong, 
Pant. Kap. Sim.; bisan sésérong, 
Jak. Mad. (Pant. Kap.); (bisan 
s's'rong), Pant. Kap. Mad.; chew? 
sérong (chewer s'rong), Pant. Kap. 
Let. SB PTO: 

DEER, 7.e. roedeer: kijang, Ben. 
New., Mantr. Malac., Jak. Malac. 
[JZal. kijang]. 

DEER, cry of kijang : Empép-émpép, 
Bes. Songs. 

DEER (4/a/, rusa): (a) ma-sinh, Sad. 
Sel. Da. 
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82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


(4) Roedeer (Mal. kijang) : 
pajon, Sak. Tan. Ram. Mouse-deer : 
(dZal. napoh): béchong, Sem. Jarum, 
Sem. Plus; (Mal. pélandok): chok., 
béchok®, Tembi; bé&chok®, Jelaz; 
bechauk®, Seraw [or Temdi ?] ; 
b&chdkén, Darat ; bichdk (bitschdk), 
Sak, Martin; ménahar bechdg®, 
Serau ; ménahar béchog®, Sak, Em. 
Roe (Mal. kijang): baduot, Bez. 
New. Deer: bechdp, Sak. Tap. 
[Seung bichong (beetyong), ‘‘mouse- 
deer.’’] 

(c) Mouse-deer (JZa/. napoh) : chéla- 
chaEng (?), Bes. A. J. ; chélachang?, 
the noise made by the napoh (and 
hence the napoh?), Bes. K. L. 
Mouse-deer (J/a/. pélandok) : chidng 
(tchida), Sak. Ra. 

DEER, z.¢. mouse-deer (JZa/. napoh): 
napu, Zen. New.; nappo, Ment. 
Stev, ; napoh, Teméz [and Serax ?], 
Mantr. Malac. (Mal. napob]. 

DEER, z.e. mouse-deer (MJa/. pélan- 
dok): paseg, Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus; 
pacheg, Sem, Stev, ; pachek (pachik), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; panchék, Sem. Beg. ; 
(MZal, kanchil), pa’-chek, Krau Ket. 
‘* Mouse-deer (eye) fruit’ (4Za7. buah 
(mata) pélandok), Ardista crenata : 
boh pachek (buh pachik), Sem. Pa. 
Max. [connected with D 81 or 86?]. 
DEER, z.¢. mouse-deer: fisua(?), Bes. 
A, J/.; wusau? (said to be used for 
the ‘‘ pélandok,’’ probably on account 
of the noise it makes, ‘‘usau"’ being 
intended to represent the noise), Bes. 
&. L. Cry of pélandok: krusau- 
krusau, Bes. Songs. 

DEER, z.e. mouse-deer (JZa/. pélan- 
dok): pando’, Bes. Sep. A. /.; péland 
(poland), Sak, Kerb.;  pélando 
(plafido), Sdm.; plandok, Bez. 
New., Krau Ket.; plan-dok, Ledir 
[4Za/. pélandok]. 


85A. Mouse-deer (JZa/. kanchil): anyin, 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


Rasa. 

DEER, z,e. mouse-deer (Jad. kanchil): 
kanchel, Bes. Sep. A. I., Ment. Stev. 
Mouse - deer (smallest): kanchil, 
Serau, Mantr. Malac., Jak. Malac. 
[4aZ. kanchil], [connected with 
D 83? but see M 143]. 

DEER, z.e. mouse-deer (Mad. 
kanchil) : kiké (?), Bes. A. 7. ; ké’- 
ké’ (?), the noise made by the kanchil 
(and hence the kanchil?), Bes. K. L. 
DEER, cry of kanchil: nyau-ganyau, 
Bes, Songs. 

DEER, to make a noise like a (Mad. 
méndengking): ihing (‘ithling), Sem. 


Pa. Max.; u kihing ? 


(aukihi‘),. 
Sem. Buk. Max. 


89A. Defeated, to be (J/a/. alah): alah, 


go. 


gt. 


92. 


93: 


94. 


95: 


96. 


Serau [Mal. alah]. 

Delay, to: ga’-pa’-ji, Sen. Clif, 
Delude, to: F 22. 

Demand to: A 162-168. 

Demon: D tor; G 16-21; S 385-. 
388. 

Demon, birth- (AZa/. langsuir): ka-i 
Sem. Kedah. Familiar demon (JZa/. 
pélésit), ko’oi, Sem. Kedah. 

Deny, to; to disavow: miingker ; 
mamtingker (mmngkr; mngker), 
Sem. Buk. Max. (Mal. Ar. mun-- 
kir ; mungkir]. 

Depress, to: D 95. 

Descend, to (Za/. turun): (a) masa 
(masaa), Sem. Buk. Max.; sa, ex. sa. 
tom (JZa/, turun ka-ayer), ‘‘go down 
to the water,” Pang. U. Aring; 


shal; sal, AKrau Tem.; sar, Sak. 
Guat; sar, Serting. To fade (lose 
colour): mé&sa (msa), Sem. Buk. 


Max. To go down; to descend: 
mana? (m&inda?), Sem. Buk. Max. ;. 
S 57: 

(4) Go out! (used in exorcism) : tar, 
Ben. Stev. To walk along (dZad/. 
méniti) : ya' tar-tar (gv. ya’ tarr-tarr), 
Sem. Kedah; ya’ ter-tar (pr. ya’ 
terr-tarr), Sem. Jarum. 

DESCEND, TO (Jad. turun): ya-gds 
(gr. goss), Sem. Jarum: ya’ gis 
(between gdss [German 6] and giiss- 
[French z]), Sem. Plus. 


DESCEND, TO: chélui, Bes. K. Lang. ; 
chélai ; chulii, Bes. Sep. A. 1. ; 
cheloi; cheléi, Bes. Malac. To 


come down: chiloh (tchiloh), Sas. 
Ra. To go down: chélu’, Sak. U. 
Kam.; chengloi, ex. chengloi beh 
haté’=‘‘ to depress or lower” (Za. 
buat réndah), Bes. K. L. To bring 
back[?]: chélo baté (tchdlo baté), Saé. 
Kerb., Sak. Ra. [This is a mis- 
translation ; the true Malay equivalent 
is not ‘‘turun bawa,” ‘‘go down and 
bring,” but ‘‘turun bawah,” ‘‘go 
below.’’] To fall down as a water- 
fall: chilok batu (tchilok batou), 
Sak. Ra.; R102 [? cf. F 13 (4).] 

DESCEND, TO; to come down: 
regrik, Sak. Kerd. ; rig ma té (righ- 
maté), Sdm. To descend: tra-ap, 
Sak. Hale. To go down (descend), 
(AZaZ, turun) : chérdg"; cherég, e.g. 
chiblah cherég, ‘‘come down,” 
Serau ; chérég (ché-rérg), Sen. Clif 
Downstream: réh, Sen. Cl., Tem. 
Cl. ; ré, e.g. éng pai hél kén ré, ‘I 


97. DESCEND, TO: 


99. Destroy, to: 


roo. DESTROY, 


rox. Devil: 
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have just arrived from downstream,”’ 
Sen. Cl. The country downstream 
(dai, hilir): ré, Sex. Clif, Down- 
streamwards (Jad. ka-hilir); ma’ ré, 
Sen. Clif:; mari, Darat. To go 
downstream (Jal. hilir): bi-yih (gr. 
bi-yihh), ex. haleb bi-yih (A/a/. 
hanyut ka-hilir), ‘‘to drift down- 
stream,” Sem. Plus; bu'-ih; bu-th, 
Pang. Beliméb.; pru-ut, U. Tem., U. 
Cher. To fall to the ground: proh 
ha-teh, Bes. Songs. South: maré, 
Sak. Kerb. ; lira (liré), Sak. Ra. 
Underneath: maté ré, Sak, Kerd, 
Below: matéré’ (matérekh) Zemdz. 
Waterfall: rig-maté, Sd. [? it only 
means ‘‘ descend,”’ ‘‘ come down”’]. 
To fall down as a waterfall [?]: 
marak (marék), Sak, Kerb.; cf. 
BESS bo. 

kétok, ena. I. 
Downwards (dal, ka-bawah) : 
matik, Davat; matik®, Sak. Em. 
Down river: teh, Sak, Plus; 4 N.Q. 
to2. Downstream (/Za/. hilir) : top, 
Sak, Guat; gun-tog, Krau Tem. 
To go downstream: bé-tih, Sez. 
Clif; bétuk®, Jelat ; bétek (bétekh); 
bétuk (betukh) ; béték mari’ (bét6kh 
marikh), Serau ; betok, Darat, Krau 
Em. To jump down (Jai. térjun): 
tuuk®, Sera. [A¢hin. toh, ‘‘to fall,” 
‘let tall.) 


98, DESCEND, TO; to go down: téyun? or 


tuyun ? (tiun), Sem. Pa. Max. Hair : 
pénurun (p’nurun) ; pémurun (p’mu- 
run), Pant, Kap. Joh; penirun 
(pentiran), Pant. Kap. Her. Beard: 
pénurun pémamah (p’nurun (p’ma- 


mah), Pant. Kap. Joh. Leaf ; 
foliage ; rope; tail: pénurun (p’nu- 
run), Pant. Kap. Joh, Feather: 


pénurun bisan (p’nurun bisan), Paz. 
Kap. Joh.; W 132 (Mal. turun]. 
Desert, to: Ar; L 108. 
Design : W146. To carve designs: 


C 40, 41. 
Desire: B 388. 
Desire, to: L148; W 14-109. 


pagai? (paghei), 
Son, 

TO: pénasa (pdnasa), 
Sém.; pényasa (poiiasa), Sak, Kerb. ; 
bénasa (dduas&), Sak. Ra. ; binasa, 
Sak, Kerb, [Afal. binasa]; C 296 ; 
D7; S 395: 

Determine, to: R 81. 

choleng, Jok. Rafi As. ; 
choling, Jok. Rafi; G 16-21; S 
385-388. 

Devour, to: B 228, 


1o2. Dew: 


103. 


104. 
105. 
106. 


107. 


108, 


109. 


rIro. 


IIt, 
Ii2. 


téng-méng, Sak. Plus Clif. ; 
téng-at, Sen. Clif: 

Dew: le-lush [?], Sak. Blanj. Clif. ; 
W 30. 

Diarrhea: S 187. 

Die, to: D 47-55. 

Difference: A 95. 

Different: A rat. 


Difficult (JZa/. susah): dépak, 
Sem. Kedah. 

DIFFICULT: kari’ (gr. ka-ri’), 
Sem. Jarum. 

DIFFICULT; to make a _ noise: 
gagor, Pant. Kap. Joh. ; R 31. 
Dig, to (JZa/. gali): (a) ya’ bai, 


Sem. Jarum ; ya’ bai, ex. ya’ bai ta- 
kobb or héd, ‘‘to dig for roots 
(tubers),’’ Sem. Plus; ya-bai, ex. 
ya-chép ya-bai takub (Jal. sahya 
pérgi nak gali ubi), ‘‘I am going 
to dig for roots,” Pang. U. Aring ; 
ya-bai, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; 
bai', Kerbat. To bore through ; 
to dig through: bai tius, Sem. Pa. 
Max. ; bae tios (baé tids), Sem. 
Buk. Max, Burial; to bury (Jal. 


tanam): bai, Sem. Kedah, Digging 
stick for yams: pi-bai (pee - bie), 
Sem, Stev, 
(2) To dig: bigbdg- td, Sak. Kor. 
To root in the ground 
(* wihien ") ebok-ta, Sak. Kor. 
Gb.; E 12. [? Cf. Mon thaibaing 
[thabuing], “a moat”; Khmer 


pong [béng], ‘‘to hollow out.” 
(Andamanese has somewhat similar 
forms, derived from bang, ‘‘ hole,” 
e.g. Beada banga ; Bale boang, ‘‘ to 
dig up.”)] 

Dic, To: (a) choop®, Sera; 
chauk"®, Krau Em.; kachohm, Bes. 
&. Lang.; chom; kachom, Bes. Sef. 
A. I, Dig some yams: chom békoi, 
Krau Em, To bore {hollow out) : 
chiom (tchiom), Sas Ra. To 
bury: chém; hi-chém, Sex. Chf, 
Spade (Mad. pénggali), ), [presumably 
a digging stick]: chup lut, Teméz. 
(4) To bury: k6Pm; kak6Pm, Bes. 
A. I. To plant; to implant: 
kakém, Bes. Songs. 

Digging stick with four points: 


ap-teh, Sem. Stev.; D 107, 108; 
A aaa. 

Diligent: lasek, Pant. Kap, Joh. 
To be diligent: enrajit™, Serax 
[4Zal. rajin]; I 17. 

Diminish, to: L 61; R 58; 
S 280, 

Dimpled : rimai-rimai, Bes. Songs. 


Dip the arrow in the ipoh juice, to: 


Ss 
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113. 


It4. 


IIS. 


116. 


117. 
118. 


119, 


120, 


pata, Aena. J. [? cf. Mal, putar, | 


to tum 7]; 

Dip the arrow in the ipoh juice, to: 
chilik ; fléh, Bed. 77. [? cf. Mal. 
cholek, cholit]; P 164. 

Direct: S 481. 

Directly : S 282. 

Dirt; dung (AZa/. tahi): i (ai), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; et, Sen. Clif. 
Mole; dark freckle on the skin: eh 
nyélong? (? ath fiulng), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; i jélong (ai jlung), Sem. Pa. 
Max. Slime; alluvial deposit: ik? 
batoh (aik b&tuh), Sem. Pa. Max. 
Weed (spec. Mal. rumput  tahi 
babi), Veronta cinerea: ? 1 napek 
(ai napik), Sem. Buk. Max. To 
stool (J/a/. berak): ég, Sak. Plus 
Clif. ; ma’ot, Bes. A. f. ; ma 'oyt, 
ex. ma’oyt maham, ‘‘to void blood,” 
z.e, to suffer from dysentery, Bes. 
KX. L.; D 56; S 436. [Mon ik; 
Khmer ach [ach]; Achin. ek; Cham 
aih; Churu eh; Kuy Dek iy; 
Central Nicobar aik, aich, ‘*dung”’ ; 
Stieng ech; Bahnar ik, ich, 
“dung,” ‘‘to stool”;  Boloven, 
Niahin, Lave ich; Halang ek; 
Jarai eh, ‘‘excrement” ; Khasz eit, 
“dung.” ] 

DirT; dirty (Jad. kotor): bi-chot ; 
bé-chot, Sex. Cliff Dirty water: 
buchdt (boutchdt), Sak. Kerb. ; 
[cf. Jaraz sat, ‘‘ dirty”; cf. W 75]; 
W 30; M 214-218, 

Dirt: kama (gama), Sem. K. 
Ken. Dirty (al. kotor): kamah, 
Sem. Plus; kama, Sem. K. Ken. 
Filth; dirt: kamah (kamh), Sem. 
Buk. Max.; kama (kama), Sem. 
Pa. Max. [Lampong kama, ‘‘filthy”; 
Bahnar k6ém6, ‘‘ dirt,” ‘‘dirty” ; 
Mon kmu, ‘‘mould”; Boloven 
khemo; Lave, Alak kimo; Sedang 
me, ‘‘dirty’”; ?cf. Cham kama, 
CC scale. kamai, “Sorust,” 
“‘mucus” ; Khmer krema [krama], 
‘«dry bark,’”’ ‘‘scab.’’] 

Dirty: charip (tcharép), Sd. 
Dirty: sanul (sanoul), Sak. Kerd.; 
G68; S54; U5; W 29; W 74. 
Dirty : D 115-118. 

Dirty, to: S 337. 

Disappear, to; to be lost (al. 
hilang): ya’ker-leb (gr. kerr-lebb), 
Sem. Plus. To err: kilap, Sem. 
K. Ken. To forget (Mal. lupa): 
ker-lip (fv. kerr-lipp), Sem. Jarum, 
Sem. Plus; inkilaip, Sem. K. Ken. 
DISAPPEAR, TO; to lose (Mal. 
hilang): ya-jelwel, ex. awa’ manog 


I2I. 


122. 


123. 


jelwel bo’ (trans. of Mal. proverb, 
anak ayam hilang ibu, ‘‘a chicken 
that has lost its mother’’), Pang. 
Galas; E127 F ars ;) F 117; 
P 30) 

Disaster (the word is also used as. 
a ‘‘swear word’’): chilaka (tchillaka), 
Sém.; chilaka (tchillaka), Sak. Ra. ; 
chokoh (tchokoh), Sa&. Kerb. [Mal. 
chélaka]. 

Disavow, to: D 92. 

Disease: E5; E9; E83; S185- 
197; T 168; T 170; W 140. 
Dish of food: B 332; C 239. 
Dislike : ségen (sgin), Sem. Buk. 
Max. Ashamed: séngen, Teméz ; 
singen (séfien), Sak. Kerb. [? cf. 
A rs8A]. To dislike; to hate 
(MZal. bénchi): sé-gat®, Sen. Clif; 
en ségat®, Serau. Idle; lazy: 
ségatn ? (segatn), Sem. K. Ken. ; 
segaat, Sevan; ségan, Mantr. 
Malac. Very lazy: segar pun, 
Sak. Em. [Mal. ségan]. 

DISLIKE (JZa/. ta’ suka): ye’ en, ex. 
yé ye’ en chi’ bab, ‘‘I don’t care to 
eat,” Pang. U. Aring. To hate 
(Mal. bénchi) : ya’ yi’, Sem. Jarum. 
To forbid: ma’ yi’ (m&'ik), Sez. 
Buk. Max.; ya yi, Sem. Plus; 
ya-yé’ or ye’, Pang. U. Aring; 
ya-jé’ or jé, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal. To refuse (da/. ta-mahu) : 
ya’ yenor yé’ (‘‘yen”’ maybe short for 
‘‘yé’ en,’’ the first part of the word 
being used as a shortened form ; 
both forms are used), Sem. Kedah ; 
ya’ yen or yé’ (I suspect ‘yé’’’ to be 
a shortened form of “yen,” which it 
seems maystand for ‘‘ye’ en”’), ex. yé 
yé’ en chi’ bed, ‘‘I don’t want (to) 
eat betel,’ Sem. Plus ; ya-yé’, Pang. 
U. Aring; ya’ yi’ (Mal. ta’ mahu), 
lit. ‘‘don’t want (it), ’ Sem. Jarum ; 
nya (fe), Sak Ra.|; ij (zdje), Sad. 
Kerb, ; jaya-neg-ok, Sdm.; cf. Ar? 
Don’t want: nyah; ‘nnyah, Saé. 
U. Kam. ; nya (nja), Sak. Martin ; 
inja (india), Sem. K. Ken. ; engeY, 
Krau Em. J don't like it (AZa/. 
ta’ héndak): en yé’ (en yék), Krau 
Eim.; (Mal. ta’ suka), héng ey, 
Krau Em. Don’t (Mal. jangan) : 
yl or yi-leh, Sem. Plus; yé, ex. 
di’ jébeg yé’ s’kali (trans. of Mal. 
proverb, buat jahat jangan sakali), 


‘do no evil whatsoever,’’ Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal.; je, Pang. 
Belimb.; ja’, Pang. K. Aring; 


jé, Sak. Tan. Ram. ; ye’, e.g. do 
not go away: ye’ gé chdp (ye’ gé 
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124. 


125. 


126, 


L276 


128, 
129. 


130. 


Ligh & 


132, 


I33- 


chérp), Ledir; je’, e.g. do not be 


afraid: jé kenténg (jé ken-térng), 


Kerbat; je, U. Tem.; (je*), 
Tembi. No (‘‘very precise’’): 
nyényu (fié-fiou), Sak, Ra. Not 


to be; is not (AZa/. tiada): chi o’, 
Sake Gua [2 =4N 68:30 cf. 
Bahnar ngoi (ngonh), ‘*‘ to dislike” ; 
?ef. Stzeng ach, ‘‘to disdain,” ‘‘ to 
refuse.” | 

Dislocated: kléché’, Bes. Sep. A.J. 
Paralysis: klin-chang-keok, Sem. 
Sztev: BA. 

DISLOCATED: plok, Bes. Sep. A. J. 
Disport oneself, to: P 139-142. 
Disposition : C 76. 

Dissolve, to: B 395. 

Distant: E 76; F 29. 

Distorted: B 180; B 373. 
Diverse: A 95. 

Divide, to; to split: ya-sih? (i’sih 
or b'sih?), Sem. Buk. Max. 
DIVIDE, TO; to separate: ma&chai? 
(mchi), Sem, Buk, Max. To 
divorce: chérhé (chékhé), Barok, 
Divorced: silai (silei), Jak. dZad. 
Divorced man: silai, Jak. Ba. Pa, 
Divorced woman: indong silai, Jaz, 


Ba. Pa. Divorced person: réi, 
Tembi. {Mal. chérai]. 

To divide: C 295; G 29. 

Divorce, to: chérang  lonan, 
Serting. 

DIVORCE, TO: iungkah, Kena. J, ; 
D 130. 

Divorcée (M@al. janda_ chérai): 


tér-nu-és, Sex. Clif. Divorcée [or 
widow ?] (J7a/. janda): ternuis, 
Tembi, Jelat. To divorce; to 
separate (JZa/. chéraikan): wehiwés, 
Jelat ; D 127. 

Do, to (Za/. buat): kas (f7.kAss), 
Sem. Jarum. 

Do, To: té-él, Sak. Plus Cuff. 
To build: te él, Sak. Tan. Ram. ; 
e.g. ‘‘do you build houses in the 
jungle ?’’ mo’ ham te él diik ma bak 
té, Sak. Tan. Ram. ‘To make: 1, 
Tem. Cl. To work (Jal. békérja) : 
té-él, Sak. Plus Cliff, To cultivate: 
tahal (tehél), Som. 

Do, TO: f-i, Sex. Clif ; ti, Sak. 
Martin; t-i, Sak. Blanj. Chiff: ; ui, 
e.g. ‘‘do thus,” ui redekho, Zeméz ; 
ui, e.g. ‘‘do thus,” ui reji, Serax. 
To make: fi-i, Sez. Cl. To work: 
t-i, Sak. Blanj. Clif, Toact: ui, 
Sak, U. Kam. To build: ti, Sak. 
U. Kam. Build a house: odid 
durs, Sak. Tap. [szcl\; -H 9153 ; 
[?ef. B87]. [Central Nicobar wi, 


134. 


135. 


137. 


138. 


139. 


I40. 


‘‘work”; wi-hanga, ‘‘to do”; 
wi, wi-hata, ‘‘ to make,” to work.’’] 
Do, TO; to make: pdi; poi; puoi, 
Bes. Sep. A. I, To hurt: poi 
gohup, Bes. Sep. A. /.; $ 186. To 
plant dry rice: poi hima’, Bes. Sep. 
To make: pehau (pehow), Mentr. 
Stev. [Mon pa, ‘‘to do,” ‘‘to 
make”’; ?cf. Bahknar pom, ‘‘to do.’’] 
Do, To (Mal. buat): (a) bah or 
tébah (gr. b&hh ory tébahh), ex. mai 
tépay t&bahh (J/a/. apa de’-mu di- 
buat), ‘‘what are you doing?” Sem. 
Jarum. Toact: bi’, Sak. U. Kam. 
To build: kabeh, Bes. K. Lang. ; 
bit, e.g. to build a house: bat 
diig®, Bes. Malac. To make: bii, 
Sak. U. Kam. ; kabeh; ‘beh, Bes. 
Sep. A. I.; bat, Bes. Malac. [? Cf. 
Bahnar bi, ‘‘to touch,” ‘‘to do” ; 
Chrdu bii; Annam biia, ‘‘ to work"; 
Lave, Niahin bom; Boloven biim, 
““toidorndg 

(4) To act: pémuat (p’muat), Paz. 
Kap. Joh. To cultivate: buat 
(bouat), Sak Ra. To do; to 
make: buat, Sem. Beg. To make: 
buat, Bex. New. [AZal. buat]. 

Do, TO: B 90; M 14: W 138, 
139. 

Do not: D 123; F 121; G 42; 
N 72-76; N 85. Do not want: 
D 123. 

Doctor: S 76, 


. Dodge, to: elak, Bes. Songs [AZal. 


elak. | 

Dog: ek, Sem. Craw. Hist., Sem. 
Craw, Gram., Sem. Klapr., Sem. 
Ked. And., Sem. Ked. New., Sem. 
Ked. Rob.; ek (ik), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; aeh, Sem. U. Sel.; e, U. Pat. 
Dog (hunting or wild): &, Sem. 
Kedah. Otter: ek bétéoh (‘ik 
btiuh), Sem. Buk, Max.; W 30. 
[? Cf. Sedung oii (oiee); aai, ‘‘dog”’; 
but cf. D 138, 139. ] 

Doc: wau, Sem, Jur. And., Sem. 
Jur. New. ; (wan), Sem. Jur. Rod.; 
woh, Sem. Beg., Ben. New. ; uwui? 
(attdi, the -i apparently correcting 
a -d), Sem. Pa. Max. [cf. the 
following]. 

Doe: ood, U. Pat. Dog (hunting): 
od (gr. odd), Sem. Jarum; ‘od or 
‘ot (pr. ‘odd or ‘ott), Sem. Plus. 
Wild dog (A¢aZ. anjing utan): at 
(pr. att), Sem. Kedah. 

Doc: patek (patik), Sem. Pa, 
Max. [found only in name of a 
bamboo spec., B 21, and the read- 
ing is doubtful], [AZadur. patte]. 


— 
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141. DoG: gubin, Bland. K. Lang. 

142. Doc: dupan, Pant. Kap. Log., 
Pant. Kap. Sim. Worm; maggot : 
dupan ; hidupan, Pant. Kap. Joh. 
[? 414aZ, hidopan, in the sense of 
‘food’: if so, from A 59. ] 

143. DoG: (a) chidk? (chioke), Sem. 
Ken. >, chi, Sem... Per.; » chua 
(tchoué), Sém.; chiiud (tchuoua; 
tchuou6), Sak. Kerd.; chuo (tchouo), 
Sak, Korb, Lias; (tchouo), Sak. 
Ra. ; chu6, Sak. Br. Low; chu-o’, 
Krau Tem.; (tschud), Sak. Kor. 
Gé.; chuwo’(chuwo*); chua’ (chuak), 
Tembi; chti-or, Tem. Cl, ; chu-ér, 
Sak. Plus Clif. ; chor, U. Tem. ; 
(tschdr), Sa#. Zag. ; chor; chooh; 
chu, Bex. New. ; ché-dh, Sak. Sel. 
Da.; cho (tschd), Sem. K. Ken. ; 
choh, Bes. Bell.; chhd, Sak. Blanj. 
Sw.; cho’, Sak. U. Kam.; cho, 
Sak. Léngk., Sak. Sung.; cho', Sen. 
Cl., Sak. Blanj. Cl., Sak. Blanj. 
Chiff. Sak. Slim. ~Cl., 7, Cher. 
Krau Ket.; cha, Bes. Malac. ; 
(chau), Buk. U. Lang.; (cho), 
Bedu. If,; (tcho), Serting; chia 
(tchio), Bes. Her.; cho! (chok), 
Serau [or Tembi?]; chauk®, Serau; 
chau; cho, Bes. Sep. A. /.; chau, 
Bes. Sep. ; chau’ (chouk), Zan. U. 
Lang.; chiau (tchiau), U. nd. ; 
(tiau), Pad. ; jiaun? (diaun), U. /nd. 
Otter: chau ddd, Bes. Sep. Puppy: 
kuod chu-or, Sak. Plus Chf. ; 
k&é-non cho’, Sex. Ciiff., Sak. Blanj. 
Clif; kénon chau; kénun chau, 
Bes. Sep. 

(2) Dog: minchu, Pant. Kap. Log. ; 
mincho, Pant. Kap. Her.; minchor, 
Jak. Mad. (Pant. Kap.) ; (m'nchor), 
Jak. Lem., Pant. Kap. Lem. 
[Samré, Phnong, chha; Prou, Cuot 
cha; Porchhak(chhac) ; Ka, Chong 
cho ; Sué, Halang, Boloven, Sedang, 
Annam cho; Kaseng cho; Churu 
sh6; Tareng acho; Old Khmer, 
Sedang cho (tcho); Huet, Sué, Hin 
chor; Kat, Suk cho; So, Nanhang, 
Suéachor ; Alak, Niahin, Lave, cho; 
Chriu shd(x6); Stieng sdu; Kha Bz, 
Radaih sau; Rodé, Chréai, Mz, 
Khmus, Lemet so, ‘‘dog.’’ Perhaps 
also of Kon Tu chiike; Ahmer 
chhke. But the Cham _  asau, 
Cancho asou, and /araz asito=D 
146. Are the Indo-Chinese and 
Malayan forms ultimately related ?] 

144. Doc: kéyok, Jak. Mad. (and Johor 
Jakun generally), Jak. Sémb., Ga- 
lang; koyok, Jak. Malac., Jak. Sint, 


145. 
146. 


147. 


I49. 


150. 


151. 


152. 


Jak. Ba, Pa., Or. Laut; koydk, 
Barok; (koyak), Ben. New. ; koyop 
(koyope), Jo, Raf. As. ; kayap 
(kayape), Jok. Raf; koih, Ben. 
New. [Lamp. kuyo; Mal.. koyok, 
(cia) a 

Doc: kétdk (kété"k), Kena. I, 
(az) Dog: nyang, Pang. U. Aring ; 
niang, Kerbat; nian, U. Kel. 
The dog walks: ler nyang, Seraz, 
Puppy: a-wa’ niang, Kerbat. [This 
is possibly a variant of ‘‘ anjing.’’] 
(4) Dog: asi’, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal.; a-su’, Lebir; 
asu, Zan. Sag, ; (assu), U. Pat, U. 
Kel. Dog (hunting), asu’, Sem, 
Jarum, Dog (wild): asi’, Sem. 
Plus. Puppy: wong 4-su’, Ledir ; 
cf.M 148. [‘‘Asu” is the commonest 
Malayo-Polynesian word for ‘‘ dog,”’ 
é.g., Javanese, Bugis, etc. asu; 
lIranun, Bulud-Opie asu; Cham, 
Melano Dayak asau; Bukutan 
Dayak ahau; Dusun idsu; Nias 
nasi; Achinese asée (written ‘‘asu’”), 
etc. Possibly ‘‘asu’’ and ‘‘ anjing”’ 
are variants of one word: see 
Brandes, Bijdrage, etc., pp. 87, 88.] 
(c) Dog: anjing, Mantr. Malac. 
[4Za/. anjing]. 

Doc: amun, Xena. /.; amun, 
Bed. Chiong. [cf. B 57 ?]. 


. Doc (wild): chélong, Sem. Kedah, 


Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus; (chelong), 
Sem. Stev. Wild dog; jackal: 
chalaung (chalau‘), Sem. Buk. Max. 
Doc (large wild): (a) ségala’, 
Mantr, Matac. 

(2) Jackal (4Za/, sérigala): séranggil, 
Pang. U. Aring; asu’ séranggil, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. (Mal. 
sérigala, ‘‘jackal”]. [The Malay 
word is of Sanskrit origin. These 
two forms appear to bear the same 
relation to each other as ‘‘kélapa”’ 
and ‘‘karambil’’ (coconut); C 200. ] 
Doc (wild): merteng; bértekng; 
bétekng, Bes. Sep. A. /. Small 
wild dog: mérteng, A/antr. Malac. 
A small dark-coloured wild dog: 
merteng ; chau béteng, Bes. XK. L. 
Dollar: M 124; S 209; W 101. 
Done: A 63; F 116; F 118; F 120; 
Ber22;, 523. 

Door; window: pintu Zemdz; 
(pintou), Sak. Ra.; pintu’ (pintuk), 
Serau (Mal. pintu, ‘‘door’]; B 
TAZ ele la i 

Dot: P 152, 153. 

Dotted : C 296, 

Doubt: sa, Sdm., Sak. Kerb. ; sa, 


153. 


154. 


I55- 


156, 


157. 


158. 


159. 
160. 
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Sak. Kerb. (Mal. Ar. shak]; B 158. 
Doubtful: C 7o. 

Dove: bérba, Wantr. Malac. (Mal. 
mérbok] ; P 92-98. 

Down: B 165-167 ; D 93-98. 
Downstream: B 165; D 96, 97. 
To go downstream: B 6; D 96, 
97; R 83. 

Drag along, to: séngit (sngit), 
Sem. Buk. Max. ; eyet (aiit), Sem. 
Pa. Max. (Mal. eret; seret]; P 226; 
P 229. 

Dragon: B 119. 

Dragon-fly : B 481. 
Dragon’s-blood rattan: R 41. 
Draw, to: trek, Bes. Songs (Mal. 
tarek]; P 105; P 227; P 229; P 
231. To draw towards oneself: 
C50; (76); P 227)! To «draw 
water: B 444. 

Draw, to; to write ((a/. ukir): 
tenhel (tenhél), Sdm., Sak. Kerb. ; 
tenhel; tenhél), Sak. Kerd. 

DRAW, TO: huker (houkér), Saé. 
Ra. Carved ring-marks round the 
outer case or sheath of a blowpipe : 
hénuker (gr. hénukarr), Sem. Plus. 
Carvings on blowpipe: okeh, Mantr. 
Malac. Cha.; ukir, Jak. Malac. 
(Waé, ukir]. 

Drawing: W 149. 

Dream, to (J/a/. mimpi): ‘mpa’ 
or ém-pa’, Sem. Kedah; ém-pa’, 
Lebir ; (ém-pak), Kerbat; ém-pta’, 
Krau Tem. ; omp& ? (om-ba, 
‘«deep a”), Sem. K. Ken. ; Em-po’, 
Sen. Clif. ; bémpa ? (bum-por), 
Sak, Guai; pando or band, Sak, 
Kor. Gb. To rave; to talk in 
one’s sleep (JZa/. méngigau) : bra’- 
po’, Sex. Clif. [Mon lapa [pa]; 
Central and Southern Nicobar 
enfaa; Zeressa enf& (enfd) ; Chowra 
omfa (omfé), ‘‘dream”; Stieng 
mbéi, ‘‘dream,” ‘‘to dream”; 
Bahnar po, apo, apo; Auy Dek 
amb&u bech, ‘‘to dream.” <A 
possible connection suggests itself 
with the Malayan words, e.g. Mail. 
mimpi: sed guere. | 


DREAM, TO: ba’-kit, Sex. Clif. 
DREAM, TO: ngau, Sem. Jarumt, 
Sem. Plus. Epilepsy (dZa/. gila 


babi): ngau napek (ngu ndapiik), 
Sem. Buk, Max.; P 73; ngau 
badai (ngau badai), Sem. Pa. Max.; 
P 86. Faint from loss of blood ? 
(Mal. mabok darah): ngauh, Sem. 
Buk. Max. Hysteria? (AZa/. gila 
bayang-bayang): ngau kélbo’ (ngu 
kibuk), Sem.. Buk. Max.; ngau 


161. 


162. 


163. 
164. 
165. 


baeng (ngu baing) Sem. Pa. Max. 
Dumb (Mai/.bisu): nau, Pang. VU. 
Aring. Mad (Mal. gila): hau, 
Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gail.; naho (na-“o), Sém. Madness: 
tau (tau), Sem. Buk. Max. ; ngau 
(ng&au), Sem. Pa. Max.; A tor; 
A 104; [?cf. AZa/. igau]. 

DREAM, spirit of a: sf-on, Sez. 


Stev. God: sian, Sem. Klapr. 
[Schmidt compares Stieng jang, 
‘‘spirits’’; and Cham yang; 


Bahnar iang ; but these last repre~ 
sent the Malayan yang, ‘‘deity,” 
and the connection is dubious. ] 
Dress: A 164; C 171-183; E 76; 
Pres2sUasi. 

Dress, to: E 76; P 249-253. 
Drift: F 175, 176. 

Drift, to: haleb (Zr. ha-lebb), Sem. 
Plus. 

DriFt, TO: wid, Sak. Plus Clif: 
DRIFT, TO: gul, Sak. Blanj. Clif. 
Drink, to (JZa/. minum): (a) edk», 
Tembz; nyo’ (nyok); nyok, Serax; 
anyonyok®, Darat; amnyom, Serau; 
nyik, Sen. Clif; ngtin, Sak. VU. 
Kam. ; ngut? or nyut? (fiout), Sak. 
Ra.; ngat (ngort), Sak. Sung. ; 
ngot, Sak. Martin; ng&ut, Tan. 
U. Lang. ; tegut (te-goot), Sa&. 
Sel. Da.; tungat (tunget), Kena, J. 
To smoke cigarettes: anhdt baku, 
Darat. Come let us smoke cigar- 
ettes: da lah hem enhad bakau, 
Krau_Em.; C 130. To taste: 
inangid, Sem. K. Ken.; W 30. 
[Cuot ngoch; Kuy Dek ngaach; 
Tareng, Kon Tu ngoi; Sué ngoai ; 
Churu tu; Chriéu, Stieng fiét 
(nhiét) ; Phong, Prou fiiet (nhiét) ; 
Lave niet; Bahnar et; Teressa 
nyu-hata; Southern Nicobar on- 
yushe, ‘‘to drink”; Kon Tu ngot; 
Boloven, Lave niet, ‘‘to smoke.’ 
(4) To drink: m&jéhud (mjhud), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; jéhud (jhud), 
Sem. Pa. Max. ; ja-hul, Bera; jéoi, 
e.g. ku héndk jéoi, ‘‘I want to 
drink,” Jak. Matlac. ; jo-oi (jo-oie), 
Jak, Stev.; ja-bh, Serting; diao, 
U. Ind. ; jo-ho, Jak. Ba. Pa. ; joib 
(jo-h), Bedu. I7.; jo-dh, Jak. Mad. ; 
jo'oh, Pant. Kap. Log. ; jo-oh, Jak. 
Sim. To sip: johdét, Sak. Kor. Go. 
To suck: jéhud (jhud), Sem. Pa. 
Max. ; majéhud (mjhud), Sen. Buk. 
Max. To kiss (in Oriental fashion); 
to smell (dZa/. chium): j&-hdt, 
Sen. Clif, To smell (a flower) : 
jehot®, Serau. To suck: hiub, Semz. 
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Pa. Max., Sem. Buk. Max. To 
dance : bejuhoh; bejohoh (bed- 
yohoh), Mant. Bor. To feast (with 
drinking, etc.): main jo’oh, Bes. 
Sep., Bes. K. Lang. To smoke 
(a2. makan roko’), chi jod, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal.; jot roko (djét 
(roko)), Sak. Kor. Gb. To smoke 
cigarettes (JZa/. makan roko’): ya’ 
jod (pr. jodd), Sem. Kedah; ya’ jat 
(pr. ya’ jatt), Sem. Plus. Native 
cigarettes (M/a/. roko’), jod, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. Tobacco (Mal. 
témbakau): jen-hud, Sem. Kedah; 
jin-hod (gv. jin-hddd), Sem. Jarum, 
Sem. Plus; menyop (pr. men-yopp), 
Sem. Kedah. To suck: méachut 
(mchut), Sem. Buk. Max. [Halang 
hot, hut; Boloven hot; Sedang 6, 
6, ad, ‘‘to drink”; cf, Stzeng hut ; 
Bahnar huch, ‘‘to suck up”; 
Tareng chot; Kaseng iot; Sué 
hiit; Aalang hut, hit; Jara hot, 
‘*to smoke”; Boloven hiit, hut; 
Kaseng, Kon Tu Sué, Halang hut ; 
Tareng, Bahnar hot; Sedang, Jarat 
hot, ‘‘tobacco"’; cf. also Stieng 
jut, jup, ‘‘to sip,” ‘‘to suck up."’] 

166. DRINK, TO: uoh (atuh), Sem. Pa. 
Max. ; wo (wer), Krau Tem.; wok 
(wérk), Sak. Guat; mong, Rasa. 
[? Cf. Annam udng, to drink.’’] 

167. DRINK, TO: bini, Bus. U. Lang. 

168. DRINK, TO: benong ; beng-ong? 

Sem. K. Ken.; menum, Pant. Kap. 

Her. ; minum, Mant. Malac. [Mal. 

minum]; B 385, 386; E 27; E29; 

W 29. 

Drip or drop, to (Jal. méleleh) : 

ya-bog-bég, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 

170. Drive or hunt, to (d/a/. halau or 
mémburu): ya-yes (gx. yess), Pang. 
U. Aring. 

171. DRIVE, TO (AZa/. halau) : hanchat, 
Bes. Sep. [? cf. Mal. inchit; hinchit]. 
Drizzle: R6; R8; Ri2; R15; 
W 73- ’ 

172. Drongo, the racquet-tailed ; shrike 

(Mal. chénchawi): tuakng; chim 

tuakng, Bes. K. L.;  téntong 

(t'ntong), Jak. Lem. 

DRONGO: radem, ¢.g. kéjoh segwog, 

k&joh radem, ‘‘ young of the segzog 

(bird), young of the drongo,” 

Pang. Sat. 

Drop, to: D 169; F 17. 

Drought: D 177. 

Drowsy: S 250; S 253-256. 

174. Drum : a species of primitive drum 
used by Sémangs at Siong consists of 
a bamboo joint (géniin = bamboo), 


169. 


173- 


the open end of which is struck bya 
beater (pémukol) made of ‘‘ palas”” 
leaves bent into the shape of a small 
fan and stitched together with rattan. 
They are called pen-adhh, Sem. 
Kedah. 

175- DRUM: gentang, Sak. Kor. Go. 
[4Zal. géndang]. 

176. DRUM, TO (on the floor): rentak, 
Bes. Songs [ = F 52]. 
Drum-beater: D 174. 

Drunk ; to get drunk, V 24. 

177. Dry (Mal. k&éring): bo’ong or 1é- 
bo’-ong, ex. penjok lébo’ong, ‘‘a dry 
loin-cloth,” Sem. Kedah; ba’ong, 
Sem. Jarum; bo-6ng, Pang. U. 
Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
Drouth ; drought (dZa/. kémarau) : 
bé-ong (gr. bé-o8ng), Pang. U. 
Aring [? = D 178]. 

178. Dry : bé-héj, Sen. Chf ; gahaii, 

Bes. Malac.; chéhdi, Kena. 7. ; 

téhd, Serting. [Khmer huot, ‘to 

dry”; Stieng sudt, ‘‘dry’’; ? cf, 

Cham ghang, méghang, ‘‘ to dry.’’] 

Dry: kesit, Mant. Bor. Ebb: 

keset, Bes. A. J, ; [see M 114]. 

180, Dry: (a) kéraha’, Jak. Madlac. 

(6) Dry: kérhing (kékhing), Barok ; 
kié8ng ? (giég’n), Sem. K. Ken. 
Dry; to dry: king, Sem. Pa. Max., 
Sem. Buk. Max, Shore; kéring 
(k'ring), Pant. Kap. Joh. (Mal. 
kéring]. 

181. Dry, TO (ztrans.): til (dil, dill), 
Sak. Kor. Gb. To dry in the sun 
(Mal. jémorkan): tiil, Serax; 
tél-til, Sex. Cf ; téltil (tlti’l), Saé. 
U. Kam. Male argus pheasant : 
teltil tapa (tel-til-tappar), Sem. Stev. 
Midwife: teltil tapa-i (tel-til-tappar- 
ee), Sem. Stev. [There must have 
been some misunderstanding here 
on the part of the collector.] [?Cf. 
Bahnar teng (téng) ‘‘to dry (in 
the sun).’’] 

182. Dry; shallow; ripe; thin; lean: 
riukai, Pant. Kap. Joh. 

Dry: A 24. 
Dry, to: D 180, 182; H 141. 
Dry season: S 66; S 68. 


179. 


183. Duck: pé? (pey), Ben. New. ; 
pépet, Pant. Gah. Mant. [? Cf. 
Jav. bebek, ‘‘ duck.’’] 

184. DucK: itek, Sem. Craw. Hist., 


Sem. Klapr., Sem. Ked. And., Sem. 
Ked. New., Sem. Ked. Rob., Sem. 
Jur. And., Sem. Jur. New., Sem. 
Jur. Rob., Ben. New., Temodz, 
Darat; itek, Temdz; itek®, Jelaz 
[1ad. itek].: 
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Dug out (boat): B 316. 
Dukong anak (plant spec.): B gor. 

185. Duku (fruit-tree), Lavszzm domesti- 
cum var.: lagium, Sem. Buk. Max., 
Sem. Pa. Max. 

186. Dumb (JZa/. bisu): k’l&’ or kéla, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; kalo’ 
(kalok), Seraz. [JZad. kélu; but also 
Mon klau, ‘‘ dumb.’’] 

187. DuMB: bisu, Sem. K. Ken. ; bisu, 
Sak. Kor. Gb. (Mail. bisu]; D 160; 
K 63. 

Dung: D 114. 
Durable: H 31. 

188. Durian (fruit-tree), Durio zibethi- 
nus: péndok (pnduk), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; pénék (pnik), Sem. Buk. 
Max. ; (spec. Mal. d. kachapuri) : 
pének kahub (pnk kahub), Sev. 
Buk. Max.; F 231?; (spec. Mad, d. 
kapala gajah): péndok kuih ta’ménol 
(pnduk kuih ta’mnl), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; H 46; E 44; pének duan 
(pnkdusn?), Sem. Buk. Max. [? cf. 
E 46]; (spec. Jad. kikir ? kulit): 
pénék kikir kulit (pnik kikr kulit), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; péndok balik 
kalit (pnduk balik kulit), Sem, Pa. 
Max.; (spec. dal. d. lumpor): 
péndok séngkuit? (pnduk sngkuit), 
Sem. Pa, Max.; pénék lumpor (pnik 
Impur), Sem. Buk. Max. ; (spec. 
Mal. a. nasi réndam): pének nase’ 
réndam (pnik nasi’rndm), Sem, Buk. 
Max. ; (spec. Mal. d, témbaga): 
péndok témbaga (pnduk tmbak), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; pénék tuing (pnk 
tuing), Sem. Buk, Max. Unripe 
durian (JZa7. d. mangkar): pének 
bélalung ory bélunang ? (pnk blulting 
or blunng), Sem Buk. Max. ; 
péndok mangkar (pnduk mngkr), 
Sem. Pa, Max. Wild durian (spec. 
Mal. d. daun), Durio oxleyanus: 
péndok tid’ (pnduk tiu’), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; pénék kahub? (pnik kahui? 
or kahub), Sem. Buk. Max. Chén- 
gal tree, Balanocarpus maximus ; 
straya tree (spec. Mal. séraya 
bunga), ? Shorea or Hopea spec. : 
pének (pnik), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
(spec. dZal. séraya batu): pének 
batu (pnik batu), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
(spec. JJal. séraya tandok): pének 
bala’ (pnik balk), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
EL 226: 

189. DURIAN: hampak, Sem. Craw. 
Hiist. ; shempa, Sak. Kerb. ; sem- 
pah, Sém,; sempa (sémpa), Sa&. 
Ra., sem-pa’, Krau Tem., Sen. 
Cl. ; sém-pa’, Sen. Clif, Krau 


Ket.; sémp4? (sémbi), Sak. Martin; 
sempah, TZembi, Serau; sempa’ 
pékat2 (sempak pekat"; sempak 
pékat), Zeméz. Flower [probably 
a mistake]: sempa’ (sempak), 
Tembi. Asam durian: asap® sempol, 
Serau. [The durian being a great 
source of food supplies for the 
aborigines, this word may conceivably 
be identified with Stiewg sdmpa, 
sdpa, ‘‘food (to be eaten along with 
rice),”’ which is from sa, ‘‘to eat” ; 
E 27: sed guere. | 

190. DuRIAN: pélédiyan, Bes. Sep. A. J. 
Durian fruit: tuang, Jak. Ba. Pa. 
Fruit of the durian aji ov haji: ké- 
bok tuweng, Sem. Kedah [Mal. 
durian]. 

Ig0A, DURIAN DARAT; durian daun 
(fruit-tree), Durto oxleyanus ; ngél, 
Tembi; shanggel, Serau [or Teméz]. 
During : I 28. 

191. Dust: chakah (tchakah), 

2eiS'23; 24): S26; 27. 

192. Dusty : békol, Bes. Sep.; békél 
{dist. from W 98], Bes. K. L. 
Dwell, to: 118; L 108-110; R63; 
S221, 2225 S 4393S 477. 
Dwelling-place: H 151-159. 
Dyeing, plant used in: P 130. 
Dysentery: B 248, 249; S 185; 
S 187; S 468. 


Son. 5 


E 


1. Each; every (dal. tiap or tiyap): 
reng-sing or reng-seng(?), Sem. Plus. 


2. EACH: témpit (tmpit), Sem. Buk. Max. 


3. EACH (man): mulih, Bes. K. Lang., 
Bes. A.J. Alone: mulih, Bes. A. /.; 
O 27. 

4. Eagle; kite: (a) chep kélak, Sa&, 
Blanj. Cliff. ; ké-14k®, Sen. Chft ; 
(Mal. lang), klaak®, Temdz; klak, 


Serau, Kite: k'rang, Pang. U. Aring, 
White-headed eagle: kélang (klng), 
Sem. Buk. Max, ([Achin. kléng, 
“kite” ; Khmer khléng, ‘‘aigle 
pécheur”; Sahnar klang; Stieng 
klang, ‘‘épervier’’; Ahasz kling, 
‘tkite”’ ; Mon ha klaing [haw kluing], 
“eagles 


(4) Eagle: hélang, AZanty. Malac. ; 
lang, Jak. Malac. [Mail. lang (older 
form ‘‘ hélang’’), ‘‘ eagle,” ‘‘kite.”] 
Eaglewood : A so-52. 

5. Ear: (a) pol, Sem. Beg., Ben. New., 
Sem. Jur. New. ; (pal), Sem. Jur. And., 
Sem. Jur. Rob.; pil, Sem. Martin; 
pun,’ Sem, Pa, Max.: Outer ear (AZal, 
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daun télinga): le’ pun (li’ pun), Sem. 
Pa. Max.; L 32. Ear-lobe: chaping 
pun (chaping pun); pingkul li pun; 
kit pul (kit pul), Sem. Pa, Max. 
Swelling of the ear: m&ko pul (mku’ 
pul), Sem, Pa. Max. ; E 34, 

(4) Ear: émpong or 'mpong, Pang. 
Belimb.; mpong, Pang. K. Aring. 
[Boloven piin; Halang pat, ‘‘ ear.” 

. EAR: (a) kéntokng or kénto&ng? 
(kentok’n; kentog'n?), Sem. K. Ken.; 
kantak, Sem. Per.; kéntédk, Sak. Tan. 
Ram. ; gnintok (ghninto’k), Sa&. Ra. ; 
gnantok ov genantok, Sak. Kor. Go. ; 
ngentok, Sak. Br. Low; entok®, 
Tembi; entak®, Temdz, Serau, Darat; 
éntak®, Jelai; Entak (Entank), Sen. 
Cliff; €ntak, Or. Berumd.; 'ntak, 
Sak. U. Kam. ; 'n-tap, Sak. Blanj. 


Max.; ting-oi, Krau Tem., Sak. 
Guaz; (ting .), Sem. Beg. [final 
letter omitted in the original print]. 
(c) To hear: gér-ték, Sen. Cl. To 
hear ; to listen: gértiik, Sak. U. Kam.; 
gertik®, Sevau, Darat [?]. I hear: 
engérték®, Jelaz. Deaf: ta-mungantok 
(or ta-mungentdék), Sas. Kor. Gd. 
[Sahnar tong ; koténg ; Steng tang, 
“to hear”’ ; Central Nicobar hateng, 
‘‘to hearken”’ ; Sedang tong (teung); 
Nanhang chong, ‘‘to listen”; Alak 
tong ; Lave nadong, ‘‘to hear.’’] 


. EAR: chéliah (chélidh), Kena. J.; 


chélio’ (chéliok), Hema. 77. [ Perhaps 
a variant of the next ? but cf. S 78.] 


» EAR: kélinga’ (kélingak), Bedu. I/.; 


téringa, Jak. Malac.; télinga, Mantr. 
Malac.; telingé, Barok (Mal. télinga]; 


Sw.; tak, Sak, Sung., Tan. U. H 62. 
Lang.; ntokn, U. Jnd.; tog, Bes. g. EAR, a disease of the: hoig, Sem. 
Malac.; (tégn), Serting, Bes. Her. ; Stev. Swelling of the ear: D 56. 


té-i, Bed. Chiong; teng; tong, Bes. 
Sep. A. I.; teng, Bera; tong, Bedu. I/., 


Wax in the ear: D 56. 
Early: D 42; M 175-179. 


Buk, U. Lang.; thong (t6-hung), Sak. | to. Ear-ring: pel-wel, Pang. U. Aring; 
Sel. Da.; tang, Krau Ket. ; €n-tang, pelwel, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; 
Krau Tem. ; énténg (én-térng), Ledzr, R 133, 134. 


Kerbat; ‘nt6ng (gr. Entdng), Pang. 
U. Aring; anteng (anting), Sem. 
Buk. Max.; anten, U. Pat., U. Kel.; 
inteng, Sem. Stev. ; Inténg, Sem. 7. ; 
elé-enteng [in MS. originally elley 


II. 


I2. 


Earth, the (JZa/. bumi): kelyid, 
Sem. Plus; kiiet, U. Kel. 

EartTH (Jal. tanah): (a) tek, Sem. 
Craw. Hist., Sem. Ked. Mar., Sem. 
Klapr., Pang. U. Aring, Pang. 


enteng |, Sezz. U. Sel.; Anting, Sam, Pang. Gal., Bes. Her.; (tekh), 
Pang. Jalor; anting, Sem. Craw. Tembi; tai’ (taik), Krau Em. ; ti, 
Hiist., Sem. Craw. Gram., Sem. Darat; taik, tik, Sem. Klapr. ; teh, 


Klapr., Sem. Ked. Rob., Sem. Ked. 
New. ; (auting), Sem. Ked. And. ; 
‘nting (7. Enting), Pang. U. Aring; 
dang, Ben. New. Lobe of ear: gami 
tog®, Bes. Malac.; chaping anteng 
(chaping anting); pingkul anteng 
(pngkul anting); le’ anteng (li 
anting), Sem. Buk. Max.; L 32; 
yon kéntoKng? (yon kentok’n ?), Sem, 
kK. Ken. Orifice of ear (in original 
given as ‘‘shell of ear’’): senia8ng 
kéntokng (seniag’n kentok’n), Sem. 
KK, Ken: 5) Hy 107.5 Gill (of *fish): 
‘ntak, Sak. U. Kam. [Mon ktow; 
Cuoi khtor ; Phnong tuor; Sue k6tol; 
Bahnar don; Sedang doan; Tareng 
porton; Kon Tu poton; Steng tur ; 
Kaseng toh; Kuy Dek la-khtor; 
Churu thor; Chriu tor; Alak ntoh; 
Khasi \ashkor; Lyngngam \lékur 
(lykur); Azang ka-tik; Danaw tun ; 
Santali, Kowa, Korku, Kharia, 
lutur; MJalhe, Mundari, Dhanggar 
lutar; Birhdr lattr; /wang nutur ; 
Gadaéva lintir, ‘‘ear.’’] 

(2) To hear: téngi? (tngi), Sem. Pa, 


Sem. Per., Sem. [7., Sem. U. Sel., 
Sak. U. Kam.; ta, Sem. K. Ken. ; 
ta’, Sak. Tan. Ram.; té’, Sem. Plus; 
te, Sak. Br. Low; té, Tem. Cl., Sak. 
Plus, 4 N.Q. 102, Sak, Blanj. Sw., 
Sen. Cl., Sak. Léngk., 4 N.Q. 103; 
te’ (ti'), Sem. Buk. Max., Sem. Pa. 
Max.; té’, Bes. A, I.; te’, Lebir, 
Kerbat, Krau Ket.; tei, U. Pat. ; 
té; ti, Bes. Walac, ; dui, Ben. New. 
[the connection of this form, which 
is unsupported, is doubtful; cf. 
Central Nicobarese du, ‘‘soil’’; 
Khasi deu, ‘‘ ground, earth’’]; atei, 
Pal. ; ata (ate), Serting; a-té, UV. 
Tem. ; ate! (atel’), até, U. Ind. ; 
a-teh, U. Cher.; kateh, Sem. Klapr. 
Earth; land: té, Zem. Cl, Sen. 
Ci. Earth; land; country: téh, Sa&. 
Ra. Earth (world): téh, Sak. Croix. 
Earth (substance): teh, Buk. U. 
Lang.; tehghen, Zan. U. Lang. 
Ground: teh, Sak. U. Kam., Bes. 
Songs. Soil (earth): tek, Bes. Her.; 
teng, Kena. J. ; teh, Sak. U. Kam. ; 
té, Sem. Plus; até, Serting. Country 
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(Mail. négéri): tyek, Sem. Kedah ; 
tah (teh), Sdm., Sak. Kerb.; ta, 
(te), Sak. Kerb; té, Sak. Kerb. 
Land: tek, Sem. Stev.; teh, Sem. 
Ked. And., Sem. Ked. New., Sem. 
Ked. Rob., Sem. Jur. New., Sem. 
Jur. Rob., Ben. New.; S 310; 
W 109. Land: teh, Bes. Songs ; 
teh karmau ? (teh karmow), Sem. Jur. 
And.; (teh karmon), Sem, Jur. Rob.; 
(teh karmoiv), Sem. Jur. New.; tela- 
sah, Ben. New. Soft earth; clay: te’ 
liat (ti’ lit), Sem. Pa. Max.; te’ chas 
(ti’ chas), Sem. Buk. Max. Clay: 
ta latang (té-lataii), Sdém. ; ti gabing 
(tigabii), Sak. Ra. Pipe-clay: te’ 
péltau (ti’ pltu), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
tai? (tii or ti?), Sem. Pa. Max. 
Mainland : te’ tébo’ (ti’ tbu’), Sem. 
Buk. Max.; te’ nébo’ (ti’ nbu’), Sev. 
Pa. Max. Plain (land): teh haita, 
Sem. Jur. And., Sem. Jur. Rob. ; 
teh, haita, Sem. Jur. New. ; te’ yata 
(ti’ iat or rat?), Sem. Buk. Max. ; te 
rata (ti’ rat), Sem. Pa. Max.; L 62; 
Sand: te’ péltau (ti’ pltu), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; té-umai, Bes. Malac. Valley 
(?land): td, Sack. Ra. Earthquake: 
talilu, Sem. Jur. And.; (talila), Sem. 
Jur. Rob, [2 cf. Bat. renur; Sund. 
lini; Bal. linuh; /av. lindu; Zs. 
linog ; Tagal. lindél; Form. ninug, 
‘‘earthquake’”’]; te’ gunchang (te’ 
kunchng), Sem. Buk. Max. 

(4) Below (under): guu-té (?), Saé. 
Guai. Below; beneath: hate’, Bes. 
Sep.; data; da-ta, Sem. K. Ken. 
Below ; underneath (4Za/. di-bawah ; 
ka-bawah): kate’ (katk), Sem. Buk. 
Max. ; kate’ amik (katk amik), Sez. 
Buk. Max. On the ground (Mad. di- 
tanah): kén-té, Sex. Clif; katek or 
tékatek, ex. mé’ ngog takatek (JZa/. 
mu dudok ka-tanah), ‘‘do you sit on 
the ground” (=‘‘sit down’’), Sem. 
Jarum. "arthwards or groundwards 
(MZal. ka-tanah): bai-tek, Pang. Belimd. 
Low (JZa2. réndah), ka-tek, Sem. 
Plus; katek or tékatek, ex. yohh tani 
tékatek (dZaZ. poko’ itu réndah), 
“that tree is low,” Sem. Plus; kuti’ 
(kutik), Zemdc ; kati’ (kitik), Jelad ; 
ka’-ti’, Kerbat ; ka’-te’, Ledir ; k6-té, 
Sen. Cliff. ; pate’, Sak. U. Kam. ; 
haté’, hénte’, Bes. Sep. A. 7. ; A-che’, 
U. Tem.; U. Cher. ow or shallow 
(Mal. tohor): katek, Pang. U. Aring, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. Shallow 
(Mal. tohor): katek, e.g. béteau 
katek (Jai. ayer tohor), ‘‘shallow 
water,” Sem. Plus; ka'-ti', Kerbat; 


eh 


14. 


15. 
16. 


5 ty 


18. 


19. 


20. 


2 


Lal 
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ka’-te’, Zebtr; A-che’, U. Tem. ; 
a-che’, U. Cher.; €n-che’, Sen. 
Clif.; S 282. Deep: blio deta 


(blio-dété), Sém. ; bota (boté), Sak. 
Kerb. Short: kuti’ (kutik), Serax 
[or Temdé?]; kuti’ (kutik), Sevaz ; 
kutik®, Sak. Em. [Katubate; Chong 
pata, ‘‘below’’; and cf. S 282 (c).] 

(c) In: katé, Sas. U. Kam.; kato ; 
katu (katou), Sak. Ra. Into (Mal. 


kadalam): ka’-te’, Sex. Clif In 
front of: nt6, Sak. Ra. To enter: 
métkato, Sak. Ra.; E77. [It may 


be doubted whether these words (3) 
(c) are connected with the forms 
given under (a). For some of 
them, compare L «50 and S 
282. | [Mon ti; Khmer déy 
[tiy] ; Xong te; Bahnar teh; Stieng 
teh (short ¢); Swe kate (caté); Lemet 
ketté; Khmus petté; Sue, Nanhang 
kothe (cothe) ; Zarezg kotheak (co- 
theac); Koz Tz thiak (thiac); Boloven 
thi ; Ho, Mundari oté ; Korku waté, 
‘“‘earth."’ It is not clear whether 
the forms Kaseng taneh; Malang 
tanch ; Sedang toné, are to be con- 
sidered infix-formations or to go (with 
the /arat tonah) with Mal. tanah. 
Perhaps the latter (with its Malayan 
equivalents) is also an infix-formation 
derived from the same root? For (c) 
cf Steng tu, “at,” © in. 

EARTH; land; country: téngge’ 
(tngki’), Sem. Pa. Max.; léngge’ 
or lénggi’ (Inggi’), Sem. Buk. Max. 
The world ; the earth: langi’, Sez. 
Buk, Max. 

EARTH: ka-chom, Sak. Sel. Da. 
The earth: chok, Bes. Sep. 

EARTH: kahu, Zan. U. Lang. 
EARTH: bikt, Keza. J. 

EARTH: lapang, Galang. Plain 
(fal. padang): l&pan, Pang. U. 
Aring ; rapang? (zafang), Ben. New. 
[Mal. lapang, ‘‘ space.’’] 

EARTH : tanah, Wantr. Malac., Jak. 
Malac. Ground: tanah, Sem. Beg. 
[A7a/. tanah]. 

Jungle: darat, Sak. Martin, Tan. U. 
Lang. Land: daratan (daratn), 
Sem. Pa. Max. On top: ka-darat, 
Mantr. Malac. (Mal. darat.] Earth: 
Tre: 

Earthquake: E 12. 

East: kleng (very doubtful, as kleng 
= Mal, kadalam, “inside,"”’elsewhere), 
Sem. Kedah, Sem. Plus; D 33; 
D 35; D375 W 112. 


. Easy: gahil (ghehel); gehal (ghéhél) 


Sak. Kerb. [doubtful ; cp. T 145]. 


23. 


25. 


26. 


27% 
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EAsy or comfortable (J/a/, sénang): 
lég6, ex. lég6 dah (=dZal. sénang 
sudah), ‘‘to be comfortable,” Bes. 
K. L. [perhaps=T 14]. 

Easy: muda (mouda; mouda), 
Sak. Ra. Cheap: mudék, Mantr, 
Malac.; muda sélek, Pant. Kap. 
Joh.; B484. [J@al. mudah, ‘‘ easy,” 
and ef. morah, ‘‘ cheap.’’] 


Easy: sénang (sdnaf), Sdém. ; 
(senang), Serax. Cash down : 
sénang (sdrnan; sdnan), Sém. 


Happy ; lucky: sonang (sonafi), Sd. 
[d4al. sénang, ‘‘comfort.’”’] 

Eat, to (J/az. makan): ya’ mit, 
Sem. Jarum. [? Cf. Javan. chamuk, 
fiamuk, ‘‘ to chew.’’] 

EAT, TO: ya’ géy, Sem. Jarum; gé, 
Pang. Belimb. ; egeh; egegeh, Sem. 
Per. ; gigéi, Sem. K. Ken. ; to-gei, 
Sem. Ken.; ya’ gé bab (R 106), ex. 
oi ja’ ya’ gé ka-unn, ‘‘I have just 
eaten there”’ (?), (4ZaZ. kawan sudah 
makan), Sem. Jarum. Food: gigei, 
Sem. K. Ken. 

EAT, TO: (a@)machi’, Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
machi, Sem. /7.; (machee), Sem, 
Stev. ; achi (atji), U. Kel. ; ya’ chi’, 
eeenya,chiienasi’, ‘to, eat rice" 
(ze. ‘‘have a meal”), Sem, Plus; ya- 
chi’, ex. chi bab, Zz¢, ‘‘ eat rice.” z.e. 
‘have a meal,” Pang. U. Aring ; 


chi, ex. chi bab, ‘‘to eat rice,’’ 
Pang. K. Aring; chi [in the MS. 
originally chee], Sem. U. Sel. ; 


chi, Kerbat; (tji), U. Pat.; chi’, 
Lebir; chio’ (chiu’), Sem. Pa. Max.; 
chioh, Sem. Beg.; chio, Ben. New. ; 
cha, Sak. Br. Low, Sak. U. Kam. ; 
(cha), Serting ; cha, Krau Tem., Sak. 
Sung., Tan. U. Lang., Bera; (tcha), 
Sak. Korb. Lias, Sak. Croix; cha’, 
Krau Ket., Tem. Cl., Sen. Ci., e.g. 
eng cha’ cha’-na’, ‘‘I eat rice,” Sev. 
CE /fm=cha',2Sen. | .Cl,.;) -chaa, 
Tembi ; cha’? (chak), Serax, Rasa ; 
chak, Sak. U. Tap.; en-cha’, U. 
Tem.; en-chah, U. Cher.; incha 
(intia), U. Znd.; ‘nche, (ntie) U. 
Ind. ; 'ncha (ntia), Or. Hu. Joh. J. ; 
’nja (ndia), Or. Hu. Joh. [7.; nacha, 
Bes. Malac.; nachar, Bes. Songs ; 
éngcha (ngcha) [P= ‘‘weeat”’; E37], 
Sak, U. Bert. ; W 96; chi-cha, Sak. 
Guai ; checha (tché-tcha), Sdm. ; 
(tchétcha), Sak. fa., Sak. Kero. ; 
checha, (tschétscha), Sak. Kor. Go. ; 
cha-cha, Sak. Tap. ; chacha (tscha- 
tscha), Sak, Martin ; cha-cha, Bzk, 
U. Lang. ; chacha, Ben. New., Bes. 
Her.; chacha; nacha, (chachar ; 


28. 


29. 


30. 
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nachar), Bes. Sep. A. 7. ; chacha- 
pren (chachar-pren), Bers. Séev. ; 
anchacha, anchacha, Darat; ka- 
chak, Sak. Sel. Da.;  kachar, 
Bes. K. Lang. ; kachah, Bes. Bell.; 


kacha, Bes. Malac. We want to 
eat: eng hot la chachah, Davat. 
Come let us eat: da tdn chacha, 
Serau; F 124. Food: fncha 


(éntcha), Sak. Ra.; inchih, Sem. Beg; 
‘nchecha (ztchétcha), Sak. Kerb. ; 
pén-cha’, Krau Tem. Food (boiled 
Tice): inchi, Bex. New. Provisions: 
nachar, Bes. Sep. A. J, [I ask you 
to] give me a little food, my belly is 
hungry : o ingek anchak (97 anchak2), 
choang kut, Jelaz. To invite to a 
feast: kacha, Ment. Her. 77. To 
masticate: machi’, Sem. Buk. 
Max. ; cha’ drat? (chak (drat) [szc]), 
Serau. Betel: checha (tché-tcha) 
Sak. Kerb. Betel-box: tampat 
checha (tampat tché-tcha), Sak. 
Kerb, [Mal. témpat, ‘‘ place”. 
To drink: chucha, Ben. New. ; 
cha’ doo, Bes. Sep. A. I. ; cha-dé-u, 
Bes. Her.; chadéu, Bes. Malac. ; 
chedo, Sen. New. [Zt. ‘‘ eat water,” 
W 30]. Hunger: machi kébes (machee 
kebess), Sem. Stev. Pregnant : 
machi kawau (matji kowau), Sem. 
Stev, [dit. ‘‘eat bird,” z.e. the soul- 
bird; Bars]. [Alon, Tareng cha ; 
Samré chha; Cuot, cha; Phnong 
chha ; Stzeng, Chrdu sa; Prou cha ; 
Kaseng, Kon Tu, Sué cha; Bahknar 
sha (xa); Khmer si [sity]; chey 
[chiy]; chhey [chhiy]; Churw shau, 
‘to eat.”"] 

(4) Boiled rice (AZa/. nasi) : cha’-na’, 
Tem. Cl., Sen. Cl.; chana Sak. U. 
Kam. ; chiana (tchian&; tchiana), 
Sak. Ra.; chana (tchana), Sa. 
Korb, Lias. Boiled rice; food: 
chachana, Darat. Rice [state un- 
certain]: chéana, Sak. Blanj. Sw. ; 
chahna (tchah-na), Sak. Ra. [Mon 
chana4, chanaicha; Bahknar shona 
(x6na), ‘‘food."] 

EAT, TO: kéchem; ngéchem, Bed, 
Chiong. 

Eat, TO: kaduku, Bex. New.; tiko; 
miniko, Pant. Kap. Log. ; menekoh 
Pant. Kap. Her. To eat; to drink: 
néko’ (n’kok), Pant. Kap. Joh. To 
drink: ménékoh sémpélth, /aé. 
Mad. (Pant. Kap.); S 30; W 34 
[? cf. Bzlliton Malay tegok, ‘‘ to 
swallow ’’]. 

EAT, TO: makan, Mantr. Malac., 
Jak. Malac. Food: kénkan, Zaz. 
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Sag. Food (boiled rice): kankot, 
Ben. New. [Mal. makan, ‘‘to eat’: 


31. 


the root of which is Zan; cf. Madur. 
kakan]. 

Eat, TO: B 228; C129; F 124. 
Ebb: siut, Sem. Jur. And., Sem. 
Jur. New. ; (suit), Sem. Jur. Rod. 
To ebb: suit, Sem. Pa. Max.; 
suyut (stiitiut), Sem. Buk. Max. 
[Mal surut]; B 6; D179; W 27; 
W 30. 


gia. Ebb, to: najé, Zemdz; jo, Serau 


32. 


33- 


34: 


35: 


36. 


[or Zeméz ?]. 

Ebony: C 77. 

Echo: pémoh (pmch), Sem. Pa. 
Max. 

Eclipse: C 257; D 23; D 33; D 


49 3M 267M T6g"S 242508 
526. 
Eddy: W 30. 


Edge: tépi’ (tpi’), Sem. Buk. Max. 
[AZal. tépi]; N 23. Edge of sword: 
E 83. 

Edging, rattan : B 116. 

Egg: maku, Sem. Jur. And., Sem. 
Jur. New., Sem. Jur. Mar.; (mahu), 
Sem. Jur. Rob.; maka’, Sem. Kedah ; 
ma-ka’, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; ma- 
ka’, Pang. U. Aring ; makau [in the 
MS. originally makow], Sem. U. 
Sel.; B26; R20; Wio1r. To lay 
eggs: mako’ (maku’), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; méako’ (mku’), Sem.* Pa. 
Max. Germinating : maka’ (mka’), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; mako’ (maku’), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Pregnant: mako’ 
(mku’), Sem. Pa. Max., Sem. Buk. 
Max.; ma'’ko’, Sak. Blanj. Clif. ; 
mako, Sak. Kor. Gb.; mako’ (makok), 
Jelai; E5. Rounded; stout : méka’ 
(mka’), Sem. Pa. Max. [Perhaps 
connected with F 34.] Fish-roe: 
mako’ ikan (maku’ aikn), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; mako’ ikin (mkuw’ aikn), Sem. 
Pa, Max. Womb: mako’ (makko), 
Serau. 

Ecce: kapoh, Serting; kapo, Bed. 
Chiong; képok, Bes. Sep. A. f. ; 
kepoh, Bes. K. Lang., Ben. New. ; 
képdéh, Bes. Malac.; gépoh, Bes. 
Her. ; T187. [? Cf. Teressa, Chowra 
Nicobar péu, ‘‘ egg.’’] 

Ecc: tab, Sem. Per., Sém., Sak. 


verb,, Sak. Korb. Lias; (dab), 
Sem. K,. Ken.; tap, Sak. Br. Low, 
Sak. Tan. Ram.; tap, Sak. Kor. 
Gb.; (lap), Sak. Croix; taap, 
Temi; buntat, Kena. /.; kétot, 
Sem. Plus. Fowl: kétat, Sem. Plus. 
Testicles: ngéntap, Sez. CZ. ; 


entap, Serau; entab (aintb), Sem. 


37- 


38. 


Buk. Max.; entab? (endab), Sez. 
kK. Ken.; &ntéb (antb), Sem. Pa. 
Max., Sem. Buk. Max.; Ontap 
(erntap) ; én-tap, U. Cher, : €n-tap, 
U. Tem.; ntep; éntep, Pang. U. 
Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; 
tap, U. Cher.; pld ‘ntap ? (plér™tap), 
Krau Ket.; pleh ngéntap, Sae. 
Blanj. Clif:; ké-bun tep, Ledir; ke- 
bun én-tep, Kerdat. Hernia: nébua’ 
éntab (nbua’ antb), Sem. Pa. Max. 
Penis? (Jad. tangkai péler) : tangke 
entab (tngki ’intb), Sem. Buk. Max.; 
tangke éntab (tngki antb), Sem. Pa. 
Max. Scrotum: kéto’ éntab (ktu’ 
antb), Sem. Buk. Max. ; témpat ? 
éntab (tmph antb), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
Tiere: [Bahnar kotap, ‘‘ egg,” 
“to lay"; Churu tap; Kaseng 
k6tap ; Halang takat ; Sedang kota ; 
Phnong khtap; Shom Pé Nicobar 
katéab ; Lemet ntam, ‘‘egg”; Stieng 
tap, ‘‘egg,”’ ‘‘male sexual organs. ’] 
EGG: (a) penglong-pok, Sak. Chen.; 
F 255; pangling (pafloun), Sa. 
Ra, ; pélok® (pé-lérk2), Sen. Chiff ; 
pélik, Sak. Blanj. Sw.; péngliip 
(pngliip), ¢.g. ‘‘we eat the eggs of 
the tortoise,"’ éng-cha péngliip kura’ 
(ng-cha pngliip kura'), Sak. U. Bert.; 
péngli’ (pnglii’), Sak. U. Kam. ; 
plu, Sak, Martin; epinlur, Tan. U, 
Lang.; penglok, Sak. Sung. Fowl’s 
egg: panglak®, Sak, Em. ; péléng 


pup", Jelaz. Bird’s egg: pénel, 
Bedu. IJ, Testicles: kaleg, Sak. 
Kor, Go. [Strange forms, but prob- 


ably variants of the 47a. Pol. word: cf. 
Amboyna mantélu; mantéru; Mafoor 
pénér, etc., in Kern, De Fidjitaal, 
p- 199. Perhapscf. Boloven, Niahin 
kla ; Lave kale, ‘‘egg.’’] 

(4) Egg: klor, Sem. Stev.; teror 
(tezor), Ben. New. ; télér, Mantr. 
Malac., Jak. Malac.; télorh (telékh), 
Barok; B 21. Fowl’s egg: télor, 
Bedu. II. Rice (Mal. béras?): télur 
sémut, Bed. Chiong. [This sounds 
like a Pantang (taboo) periphrasis : 
lit. = ‘‘ ant’s eggs.’"] [dZa/. télor; 
Selung k'loen, Sulu tklog, etc. , egg.” 
These are variant forms of the same 
word as those referred to, and cited 
under (a). The word is exceedingly 
anomalous in its variations. ] 

Eee: F 284. Snake's eggs: S 311. 
Egg-plant: S 339. 

Eggshell: S 236. 

Egret; stork, Ciconia capellata (?) 
(Mai. bangau): (a) bahau; chim 
bahau, Bes. K. L.; banghau, Mantr, 


_ 
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39- 
40. 
41. 


42. 


43- 


Matac., Jak. Malac.; chep bangi? 
(chep bangor), Sak. Blanj. Clif. 
(2) Egret :. bénual (bnu’l ov bn'ul?), 
Sem. Pa, Max. ; chep bégiig (chep 
bégi org), Sa. Plus Clif. [cf. Mal. 
bangau]. i 
Eight ; lunto Sem. Scott. 
EIGHT: hé-it, Sa&. Sel. Da. [Both 
probably fictitious ; no other dialects 
have corresponding numerals. | 
EIGHT: délapan, Sem. U. Sel. ; 
délapan, Sem. Per.; lapan, Sem. Z7., 
Sak. Br. Low; \epen, Pant. Kap. 
Joh. (Mal, délapan]. 
Elbow : kayong (kaiung), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; (kiyong), Sem. Stev.; kayong, 
Sem. Kedah, Sem. Pius; kayong 
(kiung), Sem. Buk. Max. ; kaim or 
kanydm ? (kaim or katim?), Sem. Pa. 
Max. ; kening, Sem. Jarum; kan- 
yong (kafion), Sém.; (kafiion), Saz. 
verb. ; kaniong, Sem. K. Ken. ; 
kanong (kano), Sak, Ra. ; kanang, 
Sak, U. Kam.; kan-dng; kan- 
nang, Sen. Cuff; kanang, Seraz, 


Darat, Jelat. Biceps: kanang, 
Tembt, Forearm: kayong? (gajong), 
Sem. Martin; kanang, Tang. U. 
Lang. Thumb: kanang tok” (kan- 


ang térk®), Sex. Clif; [Cf. A 134; 
?cf. Lawangan kenang; Biaju Dayak 
penang ; J/aanjan apenang, ‘‘ upper 
arm’’; or cf. Central Nicobar ong- 
kfang, ‘‘funny bone”; Central, 
Teressa, and Chowra Nicobar det- 
ong-kaang ; Southern Nicobar gut- 
ong-kdang; Shom Pé angke-ak ; 
Car Nicobar saikong, ‘‘ elbow.’’] 

ELBow : penghunjur, Sex. New. 
[? AZaZ. unjur, ‘‘ to stretch’’]; W 147. 


434. Eldest (of family): solong, Bes. 


44. 


45- 
. ELEPHANT: (a) tu-wan, Sem. Kedah; 


Songs [Mal. sulong]; N 509, 51. 
Elephant: tangal, Sak. Kor. Gé. ; 
tanghél; taér[?], Zemdc; tdménul 
(tamnul), Sem. Pa. Max. ; taminda 
(ta-meen-da), Sem. Jur. And., Sem. 
Jur. New., Sem. Jur. Rob. ; D 188; 
I 46; S 152 [? cf. Khmer damrey 
(gr. ddOmrei, toémrei) [tariy], ‘‘ele- 
phant”’; but this seems improbable]. 
ELEPHANT: nipah, Sem. /arum. 


diwafii (doubtful), Pang. U. Aring ; 
tawai, U. Pat.; atek, Sem. Stev. ; 
anton (fv. anto@n), Sem. Plus; aton, 
U. Pat.; ah-dong, Sem. Ken.; adon, 
Sak. Br. Low; adon, Sak. Kerb. ; 
adén, Sak. Kor. Gb. ; (adéne), Sak. 
Croix; adin (adérn), Som. King: 
adon, Sak. Kor. Gb. [clearly a mis- 
take ; the word = ‘‘elephant’’]. 


47- 


48. 


49. 


50. 


(4) Elephant: maintong. Saé. 
Kinta; mantdi, Sak. Tap. ; ba-don- 
ih, Sak. Sel. Da.[perhaps to be read, 
ba-dou-ih ?= badui] ; bangtang, Taz. 
U. Lang. ; badui, Bland. K. Lang. ; 
[Schmidt compares Aznam tu’o’ng 
and some of the words given under 
E 49. But cf. B 205.] 

ELEPHANT: bringkil, Jas. Malac., 
Ben. New.; (brinkil), Jok. Rafi As.; 
(berengkel), Jok. Raf: 

ELEPHANT: pémalign, Serting [? cp. 
A 133]. 

ELEPHANT: chi (e.g. ‘‘rogue ele- 
phant,’’ chi ng tungal), Sas U. 
Bert.; S 341A; chido (tchid), Sak. 
Ra.; chik, Sak. Blanj. Sw.; sheong, 
Rasa. ‘‘The elephant (is) not (a) 
good (one),”’ chik ta bar, Sak. /. 
Low. [Mon ching ; Tareng hachom ; 
Cuot chiéng; Sue, Kon Tu tieng ; 
Sue, Hin, So thiang; Swe (Phong), 
Nanhang achang ; JZ sang ; Khmus 
sechang; Lemetkesang—‘‘elephant.’’] 
ELEPHANT: bérat, Xena. TI. ; 
hmérat, Des. Her. ; mérat; m’rat, 
Bes. Sep. A. I. ; 'mrat, Bes. Malac.; 
(marat), Bex. New. [? cf. Mad. bérat, 
‘“‘heavy’’; but this seems improb- 
able, as the word is not a Pantang 
word]. 


50A. ELEPHANT: liman, Zemdz. [/avaz., 


sr. 


Lampong, Bulud Opie (Borneo) liman,; 
Cham limon; Chréaz romon; Rode 
eman; Cancholeman; /arazt roman 
—‘‘elephant.”” It is an old Malayo- 
Polynesian name for the animal, and 
probably derived from Zéma, ‘‘hand,”’ 
whence also F 160.] 

ELEPHANT: (a) gauii, U. Kel. ; 
gago, U. Kel.; gaja, Sem. Beg., Ben. 
New., Sem. U. Sel. [in the MS. this 
last originally had gaga], Sem. /7.; 
gajah, Teme; gajah, Darat, Jelaz ; 
gajah, Serau [or Teméz?]; ménahar 
gajah, Serau; gajah, Sem. Per., Sem. 
Craw. Hist., Sem. Ked. And., Mantr. 
Malac.; (gazah), Sem. Ked. Rod. ; 
(gadjah), Sem. Klapr.; gajeh, Sem. 
Ked. New.; géjih (géjeh), Barok 
[AZal. gajah]. 


(6) Elephant : kasét, Sak. Kor. 
Gb.; gdsél, Bland. K. Lang. Rhino- 
ceros: gu-sil, Sak. Sel. Da. 

(c) Elephant: gantir, Ben. Nev. ; 


géntul, Kena. /.; géntal (géntel), 


Bedu. JI.; sagantél, Pant. Kap. 
Log. ; séganti, Jak. Sim. [Possibly 


formed anomalously on quasi Krama 
principles from gajah; cf. C 57; C 
200; D 149; W50; Wior.] B 
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53: 


54. 


55: 


56. 


57- 


58. 


59: 


60. 
61. 


62. 


63. 


tth-th-kang, Bes. Sep. 
Elephantiasis: télum (tlum), Sem, 
Buk, Max. 

Elevate, to: D 66. 

Eleven: sahandib, Sak, Sel. Da. 
[Probably fictitious ; it stands alone, 
and such high numerals are suspect 
in these dialects, except where cor- 
roborated ; but perhaps cp. T 44.] 
ELEVEN: néiblas, Sak. Korb. Lias ; 
néy-blas, Sak. Croix; né-blas, Sak, 
Br. Low; niblas, Sém. Fourteen: 
ampat-blas, Sak. Croix, Thirteen : 
né-blas, Sak. Croix ; nablas (néblas), 
Sak. Korb. Lias. Twelve: nelblas, 
Sém. ; julblas (djoulblas), Sd; nel- 
julblas (neldjoulblas), Sém.; nal-blas, 
Sak. Croix; nal-blas, Sak. Br. Low ; 
narblas, Sak. Korb. Lias ; narrblas, 
Sak. Ra, ; néarrblas (nafrrblas), 
Sak. Kerb, [AM formed with help 
of Malayan suffix ‘‘-bélas,’’ in imita- 
tion of Malay; F 254; O 27; T 99; 
T2721) 

Embers: A 82; C77; F 124. 
Embrace, to: kuim, Sem. 
Max. 

EMBRACE, TO: m&kawal (mkaual), 
Sem. Buk. Max. To shake hands: 
ma&kawal (mkaul), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
Creo; 

Emerge, to: I 43. 

Emigrate, to (to wander): bangko? 
(banco), Mantr. Cast. [? Mal. bong- 
kar]. 

Empty (JZa/. hampa): méngkong, 
ex.chong yé méngkong = M/a/.pérut-ku 
lapar (kosong), ‘‘ my belly is empty,”’ 
Pang. U. Aring: méngkong, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. Hungry: méng- 
kong, Lebir, Kerbat. 

Empty : hawai (?), Jak. Madlac. 
EMPTY; to empty: pénin (pnin), 
Sem. Buk. Max. 

Empty: kusat (kust), Sem, Buk. 
Max. [cf. Mal. kosong]; A 63; D 
53) i er. 

End; point (dJZa/. ujong): saeng 
(saéng), Sem. Pa. Max.; sen; 
chen, Bes. A. 7. Point: sén; chen, 
Bes. K, Lang. Point (of a weapon, 
etc.): chhen; chen, e.g. chenddo 
(=Mal. ulu ayer), ‘‘ headwaters of 
river’’; chhen guloKng, ‘‘ point of 
a dagger,” Bes. A. 7. Headwaters 
of river: sendoh, Bes. Songs; W 
30. [? Cf. B 145; Stzeng chung; 
Khmer chong [chung], ‘‘end,” 


Pa, 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


Tite 


72. 


73: 


74. 


75: 


shoot (of vegetable): puchok, Bland. 
K. Lang. To pierce: puchd (pout- 
ché), Sak. Ra. [Aal, puchok]. 


END; tip: hijong (hujng), Sem. 
Pa. Max.; ijong (aujng), Sem. 
Buk, Max. Point of arrow: ujong 


(oudjoi), Sa& Ra. ; B 299 [AZal. 


. / hujong; ujong]. 


END: B 347. 

END of sword: S 550. 

To stand on end: S 432. 

Endure to; to bear: pénchémat 
(p'nch’mat), Pant. Kap. Joh. 
ENDURE, ‘fo: tahan, Sém.; tahan, 
Sak. Kerb.; tahat, Sak. Ra. To 
set (a trap): tahan, Bes. Songs [AZal. 
tahan]. 

ENDURE fatigue well, to: 
(hougé), Sak. Kerb. ; S 503. 


hujé ? 


Enemy: musu (moussou), Sd. ; 
muso (mouss6), Sak. Ra. [Mal. 
musoh]; A 121; F 97. 

Engaged: F go. 

Enjoyment: A 76; G74. 
Enough ; sufficient: hama, Bes. 
FAIR fe 

EnouGH (ai. chukup): geneb, 


Pang. U. Aring. Sufficient (Jal, 
chukup): géneb (#7 génebb), Sem. 
Kedah. Insufficient (JZa/. kurang) : 
brak 6’ géneb (A7Zad, ta’-nya chukup), 
lit. ‘‘it’s not enough,” Sem. Kedah. 
[4Zal. génap, ‘‘ complete.’’] 
ENOUGH: chukup, Temdz ; (tchou- 
koup), Sa. Ra. Too little ; insuf- 
ficient: bia’ amat chukub (biak amt 
chukb), Sem. Buk. Max. That is 
enough! je chukup sudah! Tesdz ; 
F 116 [Ja/. chukup]. 

ENOUGH, proper (77 ‘‘assez con- 
venablement ’): patot, Sém., Sak, 
ka., Sak. Kerb. Proper: patut, 
Jelat. Not proper: pe patut, JeZaz. 
[The word should have been entered 
under ‘‘ proper.”]  [JZal. patut, 
‘* proper. ’’] 

ENOUGH, it is (JZa/. sudah): gah, 
Mantr. Malac. Nya. [? Cf. Monkap 
[gap]; Stieng gap; Baknar, Jarai 
gip; Halang ngap, ‘‘enough,” 
‘‘sufficient"’; Ahmer, keap [gab], 
‘‘proper.""] A 62; F 115; F 122. 
Enquire, to: A 162-160. 
Entangle, to: pényangkot (p’n- 
yangkot), Pant. Kap. Joh. Bone 
button of belt of blowpipe quiver : 
sénangkot (sénafk6t), Sad. Ra. [Mal. 
sangkut]. 
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eg 


76: 


77: 


Enter, to: (2) mabéleh (mblih), Sem. 
Buk. Max. ; ya’ béléh (gr. bélchh), 
Sem. Jarum ; ya’ bélah (fr. between 
bélahh and béléhh ; almost, but not 
quite, bélahh), ev. bélah bakleng 


haya’, ‘‘enter into (the) shelter,” 
Sem. Plus; bilo’ (biluk), Sem. Pa. 
Max. Between ; inside: baleh, 


Sem. Klapr. Within (Jal. dalam) : 
baleh, Sem. Craw. Hist. 

(4) To enter: pelet®, Jelaz; plit 
(plért), e.g. plét ka’te’ d6k® (plert 
ka’-te’ dérk®), ‘‘enter into the 
house,” Sen. Clif. ; nebliip, Som. ; 
lep, Bes. Sep. ; lep, ex. lep harong, 
‘to set (of the sun)”; lep-lep, Bes. 
kK. L.; tenglep, Bes. A. /.; tenglep 
(= Mal. masokkan, from ‘‘lep,” with 
transitive prefix ; cp. tengyut ov tyut 
= Mal, pulangkan, from ‘‘yut,’’ R 84), 
Bes.K.L. Toenter; to puton (clothes): 
lep, Bes. K. Lang. Dress (?) [AZal, 
pakaian (=dress) is given, but with 
fr. ‘‘attirer’’ as the translation; I 
suspect a confusion with the xg. 
‘‘attire’’]: kénlip (kén-lip), Sd. 
To put on (clothes): lok, Sas. U. 
Kam.  Finger-ring: nébliip (ndb- 
liip), Som. Far: lép? or lop? (lup), 
Bes. Bell. ; lop, Bes. Malac. Far; 
distant: lop, Bes. Sep. A. J. Far 
off: lép-lop, Bes. Songs. 

(c) To put on (AZa/. masok kain) : 
ya’ len (7. lenn), ex. ya’ lenn penjok, 
‘to don the loin-cloth,” Sem. Plus. 
To put on clothes: len shag, Ledzr; 
lan sa’buk, U. Tem. To wear (Mal. 
pakai): ya-len (fr. le4n), Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. To wear a loin- 
cloth : len ov yé len (g7. lenn), Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. Man's loin-cloth 
(Mal. chawat): (?) nenlen (f7. nen- 
lenn), Sem. Plus; én, Lebir. 
Waist-cloth : lat®, Servau; lat, Tan. 
U. Lang. ; \at, Sak. Blanj. Sw. ; 
tinflah, Buk. U. Lang. ; len pén-jok, 
Kerbat. Cloth (of bark) : len pén-jok, 
Kerbat; C 171; galut®, Serau. 
[on lup; Stieng, Phnong lap, ‘‘ to 
enter”; Stzeng lum, ‘‘to enter, to 
pass through"; Bahnar lém, ‘‘in.” 
Perhaps cf. Bahnar klech, klek, ‘‘ to 
penetrate.” (There is also an 
Andamanese word lat, ‘‘ to enter.’’)] 

ENTER, TO: Amoi (emoi), Sak. Ke7%. ; 
enmad, Zemdéi; mait, Serau. [Bah- 
nar, Churu, Jarat, Prou, Cancho 
mut ; Suwé mut ; Sedang mot ; Tareng 
hemot ; Czoz mdt, Anzam mo’—“‘ to 
enter.”] A156; C 219; E 12; F 
12; G43; L3t. 


VOL. II 


78. 


Entrails (J7a/. tali pérut): éjued or 
éjuwed, Sem. Kedah; B 159. 
Entwine, to: B 213. 

Envelop, to: W 144, 145. 
Epilepsy : D 160; F 155. 

Equal: A 79. 

Err, to: F 23. 

Escape to: R 198 

Estimate, to: T 79. 

Estuary: R 149. 

Eternal: F 131. 

European: M 23; M 26; M 28; 
W trot. 

Evening: D16; D19; Dar; D 
25-203) 45 7 Die63: 

Evening star: S 436. 

Ever, for: A 72; O a1. 


78A. Every: tihap, Bes. Songs [Mal. 


79- 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


tiap];.E 2, 2. 

Evidence: C 147, 148. 
Evil-smelling : S 292. 
Exceedingly : V 10-13. 

Exchange, to: B 61; B 484; G 
29. 

Excrement: S 468. 
excrement : S 467-472. 
Exhale, to: C 253. 
Expand, to ; to open out (intrans.) : 
yuwi ov riwi? (iuwi oy riwi), Sem. Buk. 
Max. 

EXPAND, TO: rékan? (rkn), Sem. 
Pa. Max. 

Expensive: D 59. 

Expired: B 329; B 388. 

Explain, to (?): séke’ (ski’), Sem. 
Buk, Max. 

Explosion, noise of: V 15. 
Extinguish, to: sép™, /ak. Malac.; 
B 256, 257; D 53. 

Extract, to: P 231. 

Exude, to: O 66. 

Eye: (az) med, Sem. Craw. Hist., 
Sem. Craw. Gram., Sem. Ked. And., 
Sem. Ked. New., Sem. Ked. Mar. 
Sem. Jur. And., Sem. Jur. Mar., 
Sem. Jur. New., U. Pat., U. Kel. ; 
(meda), Sem. Jur. Rob. ; med (mid), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; méd, Sem. 77. ; 
mit; mid, Sem. K/lapr. ; mét, Sem. 
Beg. ; met, Sem. Ken., Pang. U. 
Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal., 
Sem. Stev., Lebir, Kerbat, Buk. VU. 
Lang., Bes. Sep. A. I. ; (mét), Pang. 
Jalor; met or med (gr. mett ov 
medd), Sem. Kedah; méd (gr. 
madd), Sem. Jarum; met or med 
(pr. miidd or matt), Sem. Plus; 
met (mit), Sem. Buk. Max. ; mét, 
Bes: Sep.; mat, Bes. Malac.; (méte), 
Sak. Sel. Da.; mah (mayh), Bes. 
Bell.; mét, Sem. Martin; mad, 


2Q 
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Sak. Br. Low, Sak. Croix, Tembi, 
Serau; maat, mad, Zemdz ; mat, 
Sak. U. Kam., Darat; (mat), 
Sak. Kor. Gb.; (mat), Sak. Ra., 
Sak. Kerb. ; mat, Sem. Per., Ben. 
New., U. Cher., Krau Ket., Krau 
Tem., Sak. Guai, Sen. Chif., Sak. 
Tan. Ram., Sak. Blanj. Sw., Or. 
Berumb., Jelai, Sak. Sung. ; mat, 
- Sak, Martin; emat, Tan. U. Lang.; 
mu-at, Bera; mot, Serting; mot, 
U. Tem. ; U. Ind.; man, Sem. K. 
Ken., Sém.; man (mén), Bes. Her., 
Bed. Chiong; monat, Sak. Ra. ; 
IW 30:;> Weerex. Eyeball: mat, 
Sak. Plus Cliff., Sak. Blanj. Clif. 
Countenance: man, Sem. K. Ken. 
Face: mid, Sem. Jur. And., Sem. 
Jur. New., Sem. Jur. Rob. ; mad, 
Tembi; ma-had, Sodm.; maat 
(maat), Sem. U. Sel.; mat, Sem. 
Per., Sen. Cliff; matmoh, Sa&. 
Blanj. Sw.; matmodh, Jelat [= 
‘‘eye and nose,” N 99]; cp. F 4? 
Impudent [by mistake given as 
imprudent]: mad, Sém. [This looks 
like a translation of the first half only 
of the J/az, muka t&ébal, which is 
given as the equivalent.] Black eyes: 
met béltek (mit blitik), Sem. Buk. 
VWax.; met bitong (mit bitung), 
Sem. Pa. Max. Fair eyes: met 
piltau (mit pYltu), Sem. Buk. Max.; 
med pitau (mid pitu), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
W 101. Cataract (?), (JZa/. mata 
bérbunga) : met aji met (mit aji mit), 
Sem. Buk, Max. ; met bélkuin (mit 
blkuin), Sem. Pa. Max. Eyeball 
(Mal, biji mata) : kémalig med, Sez. 
Kedah; kalil met, Sem. Plus; kril 
(pr. krill) met, Pang. U. Aring, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; (Mal. 
pohon mata): tom med (tum mid), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; T 203; chénbun met 
(chnbun mit), Sem. Buk. Max. 
Eyebrow : sent6l- man, Sém. ; 
sentol-mat, Sas. Ra.; sentol mat, 
Serau; naning mat, /e/ai; chernir 
mat, Serau; chamieng mad, Zemdz. 
Eyelash (M/a/. bulu mata): sog 
méd (gr. sogg medd), Sem. Jarum ; 
sog met or med (fr. sogg mett or 
medd), Sem. Kedah, Sem. Plus; sok 
met, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal.;. sok-met (suk mit), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; sik-met (sk mit), 
Sem, Pa, Max.; sempoi-man, Som. ; 
sempoi mat, Seraw; sental man 
(sendal man), Sem. K. Ken. ; sentol 
mat, Sak. Blanj. Clif. ; sentol-mat, 
Sak. Ra, ; séntd)] mat (sntdl mat), Sak. 
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U. Bert. Inner corner of the eye: 
pangk&l met (pngkl mit), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; b&ho’ met (bhu’ mit), Sem. Pa. 
Max. Lens of the eye: bato ‘met 
(batu’ mit), Sem. Buk. Max. Eyelid : 
kéto’ met (ktu’ mit), Sem. Buk. — 
Max. ; kid met (kid mit), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; chingob (or jingob?) man 
(tschingob-man ; dschingob - man ?), 
Sem. K, Ken. ; k'l6pok met, Pang. 
U. Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
Eyelids: keldal mat, Sevau, Eye- 
lashes; eyelids: keldal mat, Je/az. 
Outer corner of eye: hate’ met 
(hati’ mit), Sem. Buk. Max. ; hite’ 
met (hiti’ mit), Sem. Pa, Max. 
Pupil of eye (Jad. biji mata): kébo’ 
met (kbu’ mit), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
mido’ met (midu’ mit), Sem, Pa. 
Max.; kénun met, Bes. Sep,; ké-non 
mat, Sak. Blanj. Cliff.; (Mal. orang- 
orang mata), awak met, Pang, U. 
Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
Blear-eyed (Jal. mata gélap): tueh 
ha’ met (tuih ha’ mit), Sem. Pa. 
Max, ; hikut met (hikut mit), Sez. 
Buk, Max. ; (Mai, mata bilis), met 
bilis (mit blis), Sea. Pa. Max., Sem. 
Buk. Max. Blind: klabu-man, Sez. 
K. Ken.; bekah mad, Temi; B 375 
or W 78 (?); (Za. mata kabus), met 
kabus (mit kabus), Sem. Pa. Max. 
Blind in one eye (JZa/. buta sabélah): 
koh met ménglang (kuh mih mnglng), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Blind ‘‘like a 
fowl” (Jal. buta hayam): sabu me’ 
(sabu mik?), Sem. Buk. Max. ; met 
che’ mano’ (mit chi’ manu’), Sem. Pa. 
Max, - Disease of the eye: pidés met 
(pias mit), Sem. Buk. Max.; mé&je’ met 
(mji’ mit), Sem. Pa. Max. Disease 
of eyes? (JZa/, mata tumbu): met 
tumbu (mit tumbu), Sem. Pa, Max. 
Faint (al. gélap mata): her-kéd 
met (gr. herr-k6dd mett; lit. 
‘‘darkened sight”), Sem. Plus. A 
form of salutation : tabek met; jaga 
met, Bes. Sep. Squint; cast in the 
eye: palang met (palang mit), Sem. 
Buk. Max, Tears: leng met (Ing 
mit), Sem. Buk. Max.; H 119 ; Ag mat 
(org mat), Sak. Plus Clif. ; béteu 
med (btu? mid), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
ti ?man (duman), Sem. K. Ken. ; 
té-u mat, Sex. Cliff. ; téu mat, Sak. 
Blanj. Clif. ; ddd mét, Bes. Sep. ; 
W 30. Whitish discoloration of the 
eye: met bular (mit bulr), Sem, Pa. 
Max.; F 124; F 220; P53, 

() Seed (Mad. biji): ma'at or mit, 
Sem. Plus; maut, Sem. Per. ; matu, 


= 
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84. 


Jak. Lem, ; mido’ (midu’), Sem. Pa. 
Max., Sem. Buk. Max.; mataii, 
Jak. Malac, Covering of seeds 
(al. ulas): mido’ (midu’), Sem. 


- Pa. Max. ; F 124. 


(c) A piece (JaZ. biji): man, Sém. 
Point (Mal, ujong): mat, Sém. 
Spring (of water): met, Bes. Songs, 
Arrow of bow (4/a/. anak panah) : 
met ningpeng, Sem. Kedah. Tooth 
of a comb: mad, Sem, Stev. Sword: 
met, Sem. Stev. Edge of sword: 
tabal-met, Sem. Stev. Black beads (in 
necklaces): met-iss, Sem. Stev.; C124, 
125; 136. [Jox mat [mat], ‘‘ eye,” 
‘precious stone,” ‘‘ cutting edge” ; 
Tareng, Kaseng, Kon Tu, Sué, Ha- 
lang, Boloven, Stieng, Bahnar, Churu, 
Chréiu, Kuy Dek, Annam mat ; Cuoi, 
Phnong, Prou, Ka, Chong, Xong 
mat; Samré, Por, Khmus mot; 
Sedang mat, ma; Centr., Southern 
Nicobar oal-mat ; Shom Pé hégmai ; 
Teressa Améat ; Chowra ol-mét ; Car 
Nicobar mat; Khasi ka khmat; 
Santali mat; Malhe,,, Birhar mitt ; 
Mundari, Dhanggar mat; ~—_Korwa 
mét; Korku méd, mét; Kkaria 
mod, mot; Sawara amad, mad ; 
Juang, emor; Gadaba mod, ma, 
‘eye’; Cuot, Tareng mat; Stieng 
mus mat; Prow mu mat; Sué 
ummat ; Anzam mat, ‘‘face.’’] 

(d) Eye: mata, Wantr. Malac., Jak. 
Malac.; mata (mate), Barok; pemata, 
Ben, New. Eyebrow: bilu mata’ 
(bilu matak), Bedu. /7. Eyelid: 
kel6pok mata, Jantr. Her. /. 

(e) Shaft of arrow (of bow): bata, 
Sém. Spear (AZa/. lémbing) : ma-ta’ 
Sem. Jarum ; matai, U. Pat. Wooden 
spear: bat&-dak, Sak. Ra.; baja 
(badjia), Sak. Keré. Point of lance 
or spear: bat&; baté, Sak. La. ; 
baja (badjia), Sak. Kerb. 

(7) Sun: pemataan, Bex. New. [Mal. 


mata, ‘‘eye,” ‘‘ blade of weapon,”’ 
etc. ] 
Eye: lang, ena. J, Eyeball ; 


pupil: kenldgng (kenlag’n), Sem. XK. 
Ken. ; [? cf. Rodé lak (lac), ‘‘eye’’]; 


-F 220; 8 76; S 86. 


To open the eyes: A 190, I9gI. 

To shut the eyes: S 247. 

Eyeball: E 83, 84. 

Eyebrow : B 431-433; E83; H1; 
H 4; N 98. 

Eye-fly : F 199. 

Eyelash: B 431; E 83. 


. EYELASHES: siempoi, Sak. Kero. ; 


sempoi, Zeméi; E 83. 


Eyelid: E 83. 


86. EYELID, upper: engpak, Temdd. 
' [Cf. Khmer trebak [trapak], ‘‘mem- 
brane.’’] 
F 
1. Face: an, Sem. Buk. Max. Com- 


plexion; colouring of the face: bateoh 
an (btiuh an), Sem. Bux. Max.; W 30. 
Front; face; in front: han, Sem. 
Buk, Max. [? cf. M 199]. 

2. FACE; forehead: =F 228 and cf. 
F 277. 

3. FACE: sojji (sod-jee), Sem. Ken. 

4. FACE: réman, Bedu. J//. ; emén? 
(emain), Zan. U. Lang, [P=E 83]. 
5. FACE: rangop? (tamlangop), Bez. 
New. Head: rangik? (tamlangik ; 
tamlanjik), Ben. New. [These are 
inexplicable : probably they are faulty 
transcriptions of words collected for 
Newbold by a Malay in the Arabic 
character: cp. Hikayat ‘Abdullah, 
chapter on the Jakuns; cp, F 221; 

T 166; W11.] 

6. FAcE: muk6é (mouko), Sak. Kerdé. ; 
muka (mouk&), Sak 2a. ; muka, 
Sak. U, Kam., Sak. Sung., Mantr. 
Malac., Jak. Malac.; mukha’ 
(muk’ha’), Serting; muké, Barok. 
Forehead: muka, Bedu. 77. Impudent 
[by mistake given as imprudent]: muka 
(mouka), Sak. Ra. [The proper 
adjective has been omitted here; muka 
only means ‘‘face.’’] [JZaZ. muka] ; 
Bordo s14775 C88 VE 835 bt277): 
M 202; N 99; S 85. 

Fade, to: D 93. 
Faded: W 61; W 131. 
Faint: D 160; E83; V 24. 

7. FAIntT, feeling ; giddy (JZa/. péning): 
lu-ik2, Sen. Clif. [P=V 24]. 

8. Fainting; loss of consciousness : 
pengstin (pingsn), Sex. Pa, Wax, 
[A7al. pengsan]. 

Fair: W tor. 
9. Fair weather: lilung, Sem. Buk. 
Max, 

to. Fall, to: pérelsel, ev. pérelsel wong 
békau, ‘‘ the young flower-bud falls,”’ 
Pang. Teliang, 

rr, FALL, TO (Jal. jatoh): ya’ dahes 
(pr. da-hiiss), Sem. Plus. ‘To fall 
down: has? (h-s [séc]), Sem. Beg. 
To fall down; to stumble: has 
(hauss), Sem, Stev. To fall; to 
spill (ad. jatoh; tumpah): hes (his); 
haet (hait), Sem. Pa. Max. ; mahach 
(mahch), Sem. Buk. Max. To 
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slip ; lying down ; fallen ; 
upside down; in confusion: hes 
(his), Sem. Pa. Max. To pour 
(Mal. tumpah): ya-hayd (g7. 
haydd), Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
Spilled: ha&ch (heh), Sem. Buk. 


I2. 


rel, 


14. 


1s. 


16. 


Max.; haye’ (haii’), Sem. Pa. Max.; 
cp. W 73. [I am not sure that I have 
sorted all these words correctly as 
between the two paragraphs.] To 
fell trees (4Za/. tébang): ya’ has-choh 
(gr. hass-chéhh), Sem. Jarum; C 295. 
To clear (jungle), (Jad, tébas): (?) 
ya’-has, Sem. Jarum. [See W 73. | 
FALL, To (dal. jatoh): ya’ blis, 
Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus. To fall; 
to spill: mablis (mbls), Sem. Buk. 
Max. Lying down; fallen: mémblis 
(mmbls), Sew. Buk. Max. To 
disappear (?) or enter (e.g. of sunset) : 
bis-lis, ex. bis-lis kleng tébelkun, 
‘« disappears among the foliage '’(?), 
Pang. Teliang. Upside down; in 
confusion : mabli mali ang (mbli mli 
ang ?), Sem. Buk. Max. ‘To repose; 
to go to rest (J/a/. masok tidor) : 
blyuwis (g7. blYuwis), ex. ya’ kijiiti 
ya’ blyuwis (JZa/. aku bangkit déri 
tidor), ‘‘I arise from sleep,’’ Sem. 
Plus. South: benlis (g7. ben - liss) 
(doubtful), Sem. Kedah ; ben-liss or 
bang -liss, (?)i Sem. Plus; F 155. 
[? Cf. KAmer lich, ‘‘ to plunge into ”; 
lech [lich ; liych], ‘‘ west.’’] 

FALL, TO: (a) ked, Sak. Kor. Go. 
To fall (of ripe fruit): kai (kai), Se. 
Buk. Max.; kd, Bes. Malac. To 
fall down (AZal. rébah): kdl, Sez. 
Cl. ; (AZal. tumbang): k6l, Terdz ; 
kal, Sexau? or Temb7?; koi, Serau; 
(AZaZ. jatoh): kuke’ (kukek), Serax. 
To pour: ka (tii), Sa& U. Kam. 
[ste: ‘‘tii’’ probably=W 30]; koh, 
Serau, [? Cf. Bahnar kal; Stieng 
kol, ‘‘ to fell.’’] 

(4) To fall: kélo (k6-lo), Sd. ; kélu 
(4dlou), Sak. Kerb. [P=D 95]. 
FALL, TO (JZa/. jatoh): ya’ tébol 
(pr. téboll), Sem. Plus. To fall (ot 
a tree): bokng, Bes. A. J. 

FALL, To (Jad, jatoh): ya-p6-6p, 
Pang. Galas; ya-pop, Pang. Sam ; 
pog (pérg), Ledzr; prom, Bes. Songs. 
To fall to the ground: pédg ba te’ 
(pérg ba te’), Ledir; cf. D 96 [Bah- 
nar pok, ‘‘ to fall’’]. 

FALL, To (AZa/. jatoh): yok®, Serax; 
bidk®, Krau Em.; yoh? or yon? Sak. 
Ra. ; i-ok®, Sen, Cl. ; i-Ok®; i-ok®, 
Sen. Clif, To fall (of ripe fruit) 
(MadZ. gugor ; jatoh): ha’ yioh? (ha’ 


17. 


18. 


Ig. 


20. 


2i. 


iiuh oy ha’ biuh?), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
(Mal, gugor): jinjinjél (jinjinjérl), 
Serau. Don't fall down (Jad. jangan 
jatoh) : mongiok®, Jeaz. 

FALL, TO (of a tree): bedéKng ; 
bedék, Bes. A. 7.; béddkK, Bes. ~ 
Malac. To drop; to fall: bedok, 
Bes. K. Lang. ; bédok, Bes. Songs. 
[? Cf. Aon tum [d6], ‘‘to fall’’ (as a 
tree). | 

FALL, To (JZa/. jatoh): grip, U. 
Cher.; grok (grerk or gérk), U. 
Tem.; groyn; gron, Bes. Sep.; grun, 
Bes. Sep. To fall to the ground: 
griip ga teh; griip a-teh, U. Cher. ; 
grok a té (grerk (ov gérk) a-té), UV. 
Tem. ; cf. D 96. [Cf. Aon garoh 
[garuih], ‘‘to fall down in pieces "’ ; 
charoh [charuih], ‘‘ to pour’; Ahmer 
chruh; chrtis [jruh; jrus]; Bahnar 
ruh, joruh; S¢zeng jortth, ‘‘ to fall” 
(esp. of leaves) ; rith, arth, ‘‘to get 
loose and fall.’’] 

FALL, TO (dZad. jatoh): chéré? or 
ché6? (chér-ér), Avau Ket. To fall 
to the ground: cho gén te’ (chér 
gén-te’), Krau Ket. ; cf. D96. To 
spill (JZa7. tumpah): sdaru; suri, 
Serau [P=F 18]. 
FALL, TO (dad. jatoh): ya-gol, 
Pang. U. Aring; gl (gérl), Kerdat. 
To fall to the ground: gdl ba’ te” 
(gérl ba’ te’), Kerbat. To fall (of a 
tree), tegit, Bes. Sep. [but cf. T 112]. 
To fell (trees): gagu, Sak. Kor. Gd. ; 
gegu (ghéghou), Sak. Ra. ; gi, Sen. 
Clif. ; gagi; ganik®, Serau; gah 
(p7. gahh), Bes. Sep. A. I. ; goh, 
Bes. K, Lang. ; kagih, Bes. Songs. 
To cut: ganik®, Sevau. People fell 
here and there: magi’ (magik) mata’ 
(matakh), magi’ (magik) madi, 
Serau [?=C 300]. 

FALL, TO; to let go; to throw away; 
to spill; to live (at a place); loss: 
télahor (t'lahor), Pant. Kap. Joh. 
Broom: pénlahor (p'nlahor), Pazet. 
Kap. Joh. To go down: mélahor 
(m'lahor), Pant. Kap. Joh. To re- 
main; to shove; to throw; to spread 
out: lahor, Pant. Kap. Joh. To 
sink: télahor ké sémpéloh (t'lahor 
k’s'mp'loh), Pant. Kap. Joh.; W 34. 
[? Cf. Mal. labuh, ‘‘to fall,” “to 
let fall’’ (especially an anchor) ; 
Sundan. labur, ‘‘ to pour out.’’] 
To fall: D 96; P 147; S x19. 
fall down; D gs, 96. 


ANoN 


21A. FALL ON, TO; to strike: tempé’, 


e.g. nahodl tempa’ krép, ‘‘it is true, 
or may (something) fall on my body'” 


a 


22. 


as 


24. 


25. 


26, 


27. 


28. 
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(a form of asseveration), Bes. £. 
Lang. [Mai, timpa]. 

False (J/a/. karut): (a) bar (pr. 
barr), Sem. Jarum. To lie (Mal. 
mémbohong) : ya-bar (gr. barr), 
Sem. Plus, 

(2) False: boi (boi), Sém.; biaint 
(baaddt’n ; bia-ddt’n), Sem. K. Ken.; 
(Mal. karut): boyj (pr. bo¥dj), Sem. 
Jarum ; mé-boyd (pr. mé-boYdd) (the 
mé may represent the 2nd pers. pron.), 
Sem. Plus. Lie (falsehood) : li-bus, 
Tem. Cl. [Khmer phiut [bhit], ‘‘to 
hers 

FALSE ; deceitful : (z) mélénun, Sa&, 
U. Kam. To speak lies: lingléd, 
Sak, U. Kam. 

(6) To deceive; to delude: gilhdit; 
gil-hdit, Sem. K. Ken. To cheat 
(AZal. tipu or kecheh) : pélot or p’lot, 
ex. jébah p'lot ra’ (AZa/. orang dagang 
tipu sahaja), ‘‘the strangers do 
nothing but cheat,” Bes. K. L. To 
err (Jad. silap): jeloit®, Sak, Em. ; 
jeruad, Zeméz. [Bahnar Vat, ‘to 
get cheated’’; pdlut, ‘‘to deceive”’ ; 
Stieng luich,,’,‘‘to cheat"; luéch, 
‘‘theft”; JZon kilat [klat], ‘‘to 
steal’’; Khmer ludch [luoch], ‘‘se- 
cretly,” ‘‘to steal’’; and perhaps 
Bahnar plach, ‘‘ to lie.’ 

(c) To lie: jalaé (djal-la), Sem. K. 
Ken. [Halang leh, ‘‘to lie’’}. 
FALSE ; falsehood (Jfa/. bohong) : 
énya’, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal. ‘To lie (tell falsehoods): 
ya-nya’, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. Lie (falsehood): 
dam-ya’ [?], U. Tem. ; ptit-Enja’, 
Kerbat. Mistake (Jai. silap): ker- 
jer (gr. kerr-jerr), Sem. Plus. 
FALSE: bohong (bohon), Sak. Ra., 
Sak. Kerb. To lie: ya-biyawun (f7 
biawunn), Sem. Kedah [JZal, bohong ; 
but cf. Khmer prevah [prawan], ‘‘ to 
cheat.’ | 

Lie, a: pli-au, Sem. Beg. ; pa’-ro’, 
Lehiy; “pa'-ho', ‘Sez. Ci ~ <fo lie: 
pa’-ho’, Sen. Cl. Wrong: ple-au, 
Sem. Beg. [? Two different roots. 
For one of them cf. Khmer kahak ; 
Stieng kohok, ‘‘to lie.” For the 
other ? cf. F 23 or F 24.] 

Familiar: A 22. 

Familiar spirit: D 91; S 387. 
Fan: kipas, Bland. K. Lang. To 
wag (tail), (J/aZ. méngipas): hipa’ 
(hipk), Sem. Buk. Max. ; pat, Sem, 
Pa. Max. [.Mal. kipas]. 

Fan-palm (spec. Wa/. kor): hélab, 
Pang. U. Aring. 


29. Far 


(Mal. jauh): (a) ménji’, 
Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal, ; mén-ji, Ledzr; mén-ji’, Kerbat. 
Far or distant: méji’, Pang. K. Aring; 
méjo’, Pang. Belinb. ; méjo’ (mju’), 
Sem. Pa. Max. ; ménje’ (mnji’), Sem. 
Buk. Max.; B 165. Distant (dZa. 
jauh) : menji' (gv, men-ji’), Sem. 
Kedah, Sem. Plus; menji’ (pr. men- 
ji), Sem. Jarum. To go away: 
ménje’ (mnji’), Sem. Buk. Max, 
[But this may be connected with 
Mal. inchit.] Deep: méji’, Pang. 
K. Aring; méjdk, Pang. Belimb. ; 
menjo’, Sew, Plus ; ménjd’, Pang. 
U. Aring; ménjog (mén - jérg), 
Lebir; minjé’ (min-jer’), Kerbat. 
Deep or high (Ja/. dalam): ménjo’, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. Deep and 
narrow: méjo’ (mju’), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; W tog. High: majoh?(maji’h), 
Sem. Beg,; (majuh), Ben. New. ; m&jok, 
Pang. Belimb. ; ménjok (mén-jérk), 
Lebir; minjo’ (min-jer’), Kerbat ; 
méji’, Pang. K. Aring. High (?): 
ga ?orja?(ghe), Saz. Ra. High; tall: 
ménjo’ (mnju’), Sem. Buk. Max. 
Tall: majoh?(maji’h), Sem. Beg. Tall; 
lofty (JZal. tinggi): menjo’, Sem. 
Jarum, Sem,. Plus. Above; on top: 
upwards : ménjo’ (mnjuk), Sem. Bus. 
Max. Top; that which is at the 
top: ménjo’ amik (mnjuk amik), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Uneven; high 
and lowin turn : ménjo’ kate’ (mnju’ 
kati’), Sem. Buk. Max. ; udam 
méjo’; udam ménja? (audm mju’; 
audm mnja), Sem. Pa. Max. In; 
inside [deep ?]: ménja’ (mnja’), Sem. 
Pa. Max.; ménjo’ (mnju’), Sem. 
Buk. Max. Theinside; inside; into: 
ménjo’ (mnju’), Sem. Buk. Max. 

(2) Far : nya’? (nyak), Serax, Darat; 
nya’, Sen. Clif; nyak®, Je/at; nyah; 
‘nnyah. Sak. U. Kam. ; nya (nja), 
Sak. Martin; nya, Darat; (fia), 
Sak. Ra. [To] go far: nya’ (nyak), 
Serau [or Tembz?]. How far is it to 
such and such village ? magen nyanak 
ma kampong (07 kapong) maita? 
Jelai; W 78. [Khmer, Cuot chhngai; 
Kaseng, Sué chéngai; Samré, Prou 
chengai; Ka changei; Swe chngai ; 
Por sngai; Ringao Bahnar shéngai 
(xOngai) ; Lemet sngay ; Sedang 
sdngé; Won jangoa or hoa [jngai] ; 
Boloven, tangai; Halang angai; 
Chraiu, Phnong, Stieng ngai; Annam 
ngai; Central Nicobar hoi—‘* far.'’] 
Bessa ye D667 BP e760; Oo 2a; 
Sis 
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30. 
31. 


32. 


33: 


34: 


35: 


36. 


37: 


38. 


39: 


40. 


Fashion ; manner: moi (moi), Saé. 
Kerb. 

FASHION ; manner: macham (mat- 
cham), Sém. ; macham (matchém), 
Sak. Ra. (Mal. macham]. 

Fast: Q 5-15. 

Fast, a; God: pénadah (p’nadah), 
Pant. Kap. Joh. 

Fast, to make: B 213. 

Fasten, to: B 213, 214. 

Fat (sudst.), (Mal. lémak): toydj 
(pr. tavdj), Sem. Kedah ; toyd (pr. 
toydd), Sem. Plus; toed (tdid ?), 
Sem. Buk, Max.; tatid, Sem. Pa. 
Max.; \entoyt, Bes. Songs. . Fat 
(adj.) (Mal, lémak): tutij- (ttutj), 
Sem. Buk. Max. [? cf. Khmer thot (?) 
[dhat], ‘‘fat’’ (adj. )}. 

Fat; plump (of body): méncho’ 
(mnju'), Sem, Buk. Max. ; méncha’ 
or ménchd', Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; 
mén-chok, Ledzr; béchok o7 bécho', 
Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus; bé-cho’, 
Sen, Clif.; bé-chu’, U. Tem.; béchi’, 
Bes. Sep. A. I.; bi-cha’, Kerbat ; 
b&échok®, Je/az; éncha’? (ancha’), 
Sem. Pa. Max. Plump; solid (dad. 
péjal) : méche’ (mji’), Sem. Pa. Max. 
FAT; big: cheke (tché-ké), Sém. 
Large: cheké ? (chekai), Sem. Per. 
Full moon: chaka (tche-ké), Sdzz. 
Fat; plump: lohui (lohouf), Sa&. 
Ra.; a-hu’n (a-hud’n); ahudn? 
(ahud’n?), Sem. K. Ken.; mahit® 
[ov mohit® ?], Darat. 

Far; plump: gémt’; ‘mii’, Bes. 
Sep. A. I. [Mal. gémok]; B 204, 
205; R125. 

Father: kin (kn), Sem. Pa, Max. ; 
kan, Sem. Jur. Rob.; (kau), Sem. 
Jur. And., Sem. Jur. New. ; ikuii, 
Bes. Malac ; ikuin (ekuin), Buk. U. 
Lang. ; ikon (eekon). Bes. Beli. ; 
ikugn, Bes. Her.; ikQn, Bes. Sep. 
A. /.; ikun, Bed. Chiong; ikun, Ben. 
New. ; kuyn; kun, Bes. K. Lang. 
Father-in-law : ikugn, Bes, Her. 
[Samré, Por kun (kunh) ; Chong kui 
(kuny) ; Xomg kun (koun) ; Cuoz koi 
(conh) ; Zemet ui (ounh), ‘‘ father,” 
possibly connected with M 15 ?] 
FATHER: d6 (doh), Sak. Jer., Po- 
Kilo; (dé), Sem. Per.  Father-in- 
law: do (doh), Po-X7Zo. 

FATHER: buk (bouk), Sém.; buh 
(bouh), Sak. Kerb, ;.bu (bou), Sak. 
Croix ; béu (boeu), Sak. Br. Low ; 
bé, Sak. Kor. Gb. ; (bér), Tem. Cl., 
Sak. Plus Clif. ; bd? or ba? (ben), 
Sem. Pupier; bodh, Temdbt; be’? 
(bek), Sak. Sung. ; bi’ (bik), Serax ; 


41. 


42. 


43- 


44. 


bi, Sez. Cl. ; bi; bi, Sen. Caf. ; 
beh, Tan. U. Lang. ; abuh (abouh ; 
abouh), Sas. Ra.; abi, Sak. UV. 
Kam,; i-bé, Sak. Guat; ibu; 
ibu kotol, Pant. Kap. Joh. ; 
émbei; mbei, Jak. Sembr.; mbai, 
Or. Hut. Joh. I.; m'bai, U. Ind. ; 
bai, Jak. Ba. Pa.; mba, Pal, ; 
wa, Ses. Malac. Father - in - 
law: ba’ ayah, Bedu. //. Grand- 
father (Mad. dato’): bé’ (?), Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. Title given to 
married men: ba, Or. Berumé. Pre- 
fix used before names of men: ba-, 
Sak. Chen. Stepfather; adoptive 
father; uncle: bah, Sevaz. Uncle 
(Mal. pa’ sudara): bah (#7. bahh), 
Pang. U. Aring; be’eh; ? bah, Sem. 
Jarum; beh, Sem, Plus; ba, Sak. Jer., 
Or. Berumb.; ba, Sak. Ra.; ba’, 
Sen. Clif. ; ibah, Bes. Sep. A. 7. ; 
ibah, Bes. Her.; ibah, Bed. Chiong; 
bo nyuk (bér-nyuk), Sa&. Plus Clif. 
[Cf. Khmer apuk [abuk]; Phong 
ambok (amboc); Prow bok (boc) ; 
Sue bu, apu, mpu; Azzam phu; 
Lave bd; MNiahin bi; HAa- 
lang, Bahnar ba; Achin. ba, 
‘‘father"’; Stieng ba, prefix used 
before names of elderly men,. cf. M 


18; Bahnar bok, ‘‘ grandfather,” 
“male ancestor.’’ But the names 
for ‘‘father’’ and ‘‘ mother’ are 


alike in many languages. | 

FATHER: ita, U. Jud. [Eta was 
the secret name of the late Dato’ of 
Johol. It was ever mentioned: so 
stated by Mr. Abraham Hale, for- 
merly District Officer, Tampin. ] 
Grandfather (AZa/. dato’): tak (gr. 
ta’), Sem. Jarum ; tak (pr. ta’); ta’, 
e.g. ta’ Ponn or ta’ Pon ( =grandsire 
Pon), Sem. Plus; ta,’ Pang. U. 
Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; ta? 
(da), Sak. Kor. Gb.; ta'ta’, Sak. 
Plus Cliff. ; tata’, Sak. U. Bert. 
Old man :. tata, Temdz [? cf. G 86 or 
G 83.] [on ita, ‘‘father” ; Khmer 
ta [ta], ‘‘old man,” ‘‘male ancestor.'’] 


FATHER : sangkat, Aena /., 
Kena. I, 
FATHER : mén{, Or. Berumd.; mé- 


ni, Sak. Blanj. Clif; menah, Sak. 
Martin. Uncle: mé-na’, Sak. Blanj. 
Clif. [?=B 203). 

FATHER: (a) pha’? (p’hak), Sem. 
Klapr.; pa’ (pak), Temiang; pa’, 
Pang. K. Aring, Pang. U. Aring ; 
pa, Or. Trang; pa, Or. Berumd. ; 
pa’, Kerbat; i-pa', U. Tem. ; apa’, 
Sak, U. Kam.; apa, Sak. Blanj. 


es 
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ES 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


Sw.; ape’ (4pék), Serting. Father-in- 
law: ape’ (Apek), Serting; F 132. 
(Cf. Mon apa; Sedang pa; Khmer pa, 
So mpa, ‘‘father’”’ ; and see F 4o.] 
(4) Father: bapai, Blan. Rem., Bedu. 
T., Ment. Her. I., Ment. Her. Il. ; 
(ba-paei), Sak. Sel. Da.; (bapi), 
Ment. Stev.; bapai, Bedu. J/., 
Mant. Bor., Mantr. Malac,, Jak. 
Malac. ; bapong, Rasa; bapu, Bex. 
New. ; bapa, Jak. Mad.; bépe’ 
(bépék), Barok. Father - in-law: 
bapai, Bedu. [/,, Bedu. I7. Uncle: 
bépe’ sudérhé (bépek sudékhé), Bavok. 
{4Zal, bapa, pa’, ‘‘ father.’’] 
FATHER: ai, Sem, Craw. Hist., Sem. 
Ked. And., Sem. Ked. New., Sem. 
Ked. Rob., Pang. Belimb., Sem. 
U. Sel, [the MS. originally had 
aye]; 6y, Sem. Kedah, Sem. 
Sarum, Sem. Plus; @, Sem. Kedah, 
Sem. Plus, Pang. Belimb. ; (é), 
Lebir; (eh), Pang. Jalor; (ay?) [see 
F 46], Sem. Klapr.; éhi, Jehehr; 
ah, U. Pat., U. Kel. 

FATHER: shah, Sem, Beg. ; zaza, 
Ben, New.; yah(?) [he has; ay, 
yah: it is not clear whether they are 
two words or one], Sem. Klapr. ; 
ayah, Mantr. Malac. [Mal. ayah]. 
Father of first-born child: F 132. 


Father-in-law; F 30-40; F 44; 
G 86; L 21-25. 

Fathom: C 89. 

Fatigued : T 145-151. 

Fault: neglik (negh-lik), Sdm. ; 
B ro. 

Fawn: D 68. 

Fear: antong (antung), Sem. Buk. 
Max. Fear; afraid; fright ; fright- 


ened: tiieh (touch; toueh), Séz. ; 
td, Sak. Kerb. To fear: antong, Ben. 
New.; intiSng? (induiig’n), Sem. K. 
Ken, ; éndang (undang), Sem. Beg. ; 
etak=, eg. ‘‘don't be afraid,” je 
ettak" [sic], Temdz; itu (itou), eg. ka 
itu (ka itou), ‘‘ don’t be afraid,” Sak, 
Korb. Lias. Fear; to be a coward : 
ma‘antum (ma ntum), Sem. Bus. 
Max. Cowardly: inti8ng ? (indug'n), 
ENG eG GEE Afraid ; to 
fear; énténg (én-térng), Kerbat. 
To be afraid: anténg (anteung), 
Sem. Beg. Afraid: ha tik, e.8 
‘* don’t be afraid’’; jé ha_ tuk, 
Sak. Tan. Ram. Frightened (dal. 
takut): 'nténg or éntdng (explained 
as being the same word as that for 
‘‘ear”), ex. kom yé 'nténg (=AZal. 
sahya banyak takut), Pang Sam, 
Pang. Gal. To be frightened : 


49. 


50. 


50A. FEAR, 


51. 


52. 


53: 


54. 


eae 
56. 


57- 


‘ntdng (n'tung); éntang, Sem. Stev. 
To tremble (with fright), (a7. 
gémétar): ya ma’ antong (ia ma’ 
antung), Sem. Buk. Max. Danger ; 
peril: hatu (hatou), Sdm.; t6; tak 
to (tek t6), Sak. Kerd. [Sud tuang ; 
Lave aduéng, ‘‘fear”; Samré taang; 
Por tang; Cuot tuong; Prou dong, 
“* to be afraid."’] 

FEAR; afraid; fright; frightened : 
séngo: (sdfio), Sak, Ra. Afraid (Mal. 
takut hati): hagid kélangez, Sem. 
Plus. Afraid: séng& (snga), Sak. 
U. Kam. To fear; to be afraid: 
séng-oh, Sen. Clif; séngoh, Serax ; 
(sengoh), Jelaz. Do not be afraid : 
pé singoit ? (péh si ndit), Saz. Taf. ; 
ui gai séngo’ (séngok), Sevau; ga 
séngo’ (gassengok), /elat; F tet. 
I am afraid to swim here: eng 
séngoh (sengoh) bdh [or bodh?] 
meliloi, Kvau Em. Frightened: ‘gi’ 
or héndégi’, Pang. Belimb. [Mon 
samnga, ‘‘fear’’; Bahnar shonit 
(x6nit), ‘‘afraid,” ‘‘to take fright”’ ; 
Khmer fioidk [A4dk];  flohGch 
[fAndch]; AohSt [AAASt], ‘afraid.’ 
Fear, to: géli, Wantr. Malac. ; gli, 
Bes, Songs. Afraid: gli (glee), Bes. 
Bell. Frightened: gli, Bes. Songs. 
[? Cf. Phnong klach (clach) ; Bahknar 
lit, ‘‘to be afraid” ; Hagu (Bahnar) 
bli, ‘to fear."] 

TO: pa, Sak. Martin. 
[Doubtful: the Malay equivalent 
given) isutidaku(== ino 7). 5 fee Cf 
Mon phek, ‘‘ to fear."’] 
FEAR, TO: takut, Mantr. 
[Mai/, takut]; F 48, 49. 
Feast, to: D 165. 

FEAST, TO (with drinking, etc.) : 
béranta balei, Bes. Sef. [lit. ‘‘stamp 
(on the floor of) the hall’’],-[AfaZ. 
réntak=D 176]. 

Feather: ding, Buk. U. Lang. ; dé- 
itjaSaz, Sel. Das; D 98 5 HarsrH 4; 
W rio. 

Feathered part of arrow: B 361. 
Feeble: S 272; T 145; T 147; 
W 57-64. 

Feed, to: G 29. 

Feel, to (d/a/. rasa): ya-hodko’, 
ex. hdké’ chyas yé=AZa/. rasa tan- 
gan sahya, ‘‘my hand felt (feels) it,’’ 
Pang. U. Aring. 

FEEL, TO: bo, Sak. Kor. Gd. 
FEEL, TO: si’ Sew. Clif, [Sen. Ct. 
has si’, ‘‘to fell’’; probably this last 
a misprint]; serik®, Sevaz [? cf, 
A 76]. 

FEEL, TO: iniasa, Sem. K,. Ken. 


Malac. 
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58. 


59: 


60. 


61. 


62. 


To feel; to touch: hasa’ (hask), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; ras’ (rsa’), Sem. 
Buk. Max. Feeling: hasa’ (hasa’), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; masa’? (masa’?), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Feeling; to feel; 
to touch: wasa’ (uasa’), Sem, Buk. 
Max. To taste; to try the taste of: 
hasa’ (hasa’), Sem. Pa. Max. (Mal. 
rasa]. 

Feeling (JZa/. rasa’an): na’ (na’), 
Sem. Pa. Max. To taste: na? (no), 
Sak, Kor. Gb. To think (dZal. 
fikir): ya' nah (7. nahh), Sem. 
Plus; {cf. R 66 ?]. 

Fell, to: A 4; C296; F 11; F 20 
(F 562). 

FELL TREES, TO: (a) bantél, Pazz. 
Kap. Log.; mémantil, /ak. Mad. 
(Pant. Kap.); membantil, Pant. 
Kap. Her. To cut wood: mantil; 
mémantil (m'mantil), Pant. Kap. 
Joh. Yo grow: mémantil (m’mantil), 
Pant. Kap. Joh. [cf. Mal. bantai ; 
banting]. 

(4) To lie down: mantil, Pant. Kap. 
Joh. [ef. dfal, banti]}. 

Female (Jai. bétina): yali, Pang. 
kK. Aring; Pang, U. Aring; yalu, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. Woman: 
yalu (jalu), U. Kel. ; (ia-lu), Kerdat ; 
yalo (ya-Jlér), ZLedir. Wife: leh, 
Tembz. 

FEMALE: bobo, Sem. Per. ; babak 
(pr. baba’), Sem. Plus; babo', Sem. 
Plus, Pang. Belimb.; babo, Sak. 
Br. Low; babo, Sak. Croix ; ba'-bo’, 
Tem. Cl.; F 257; P74. Woman: 
babéh, Sak. Jer.; baboh, Po-K7o, 
Jehehr ;  gob-bobé, Sem. Per. ; 
senghoi - babo (sefihoi - babd), Sézz. ; 
senhoi babd (senhoi- babd), Sak. 
Kerb. ; sen-di babdé, Sak. Kor. Go.; 
M 26; babdh; babo’ (babok), 
Tembi ; bong, Darat. Girl: bong, 
Serau; babdh? (babogh), Zemdéz. 
Woman; maiden; virgin: babok®, 
Tembi. Hen: boh, Temdz. Wife: 
gob-bobé, Sem. Per.; M28; bobokng, 
Bes. A. I. Girl (jal. budak bétina): 
bong, Sen. Clif Mother-in-law : 
babdéh, Sak. Jeri; C 102) [9 cf. 
M 192]. [? Cf. Aon bhu [bho ; 
bho']; Stceng bang, ‘' female.’ 
FEMALE (Val, bétina): mabéa (pr. 
ma-bia), Sem. Kedah ; mabeh (mabh), 
Sem. Buk, Max. ; (mabth), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; mabé (marbé [in the MS, 
originally marbey]), Sem. U. Sel.; 
(made), Sem. Beg.; bé (bay), Sez, 
Stev. Nubile; adult: mabeh (mabih), 
Sem. Pa. Max. Wife; woman: 


63. 


64. 


mabé (ma-bay), Sem. Stev. Woman: 
maba, Sem. Martin; mabeh, Sem. 
Zj.; mabeh (mabh), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
(mabth), Sem. Pa. Max.; mabé, Sem. 
Beg.; mabe, Ben. New.; mabé (marbé 
[in MS. originally marbey]), Sem. U. 
Sel. ; mabei, Sem. Jur. And., Sem. 
Jur. Rob., Sem. Jur. New.; témabeh? 
(tum-ah-beh), Sem. Ken. [? Cf. 
Tranun babei, ‘female’; Suu babai ; 
Tagbenua babai, ‘‘ woman.’’] 

FEMALE: kérdol, Sak. U. Kam., 
Serau; (krddl), Sak. U. Bert.; (kré- 
dol), Sex. Cl., Sak. Blanj. Cl., Sak. 
Slim Cl. ; kredo', Sak. Blanj. Clif; 
kédol, Bes. K. Lang.; kedul, Bes. Bell. ; 
kérdor, /elaz; kédur, Bes. Sep.; kédér, 
Serting ; kédé, Bes. Her.; kédd, Bes. 
Malac.; séddk, Kena. 7. Wife: 
kedoi, Sem. K. Ken.; kedol, Sak. 
Br. Low; kedol, Sak. Croix; kéd6l 
(kédol), Sak. Kerb. ; kédul (kedul), 
Bes. Bell. ; ké-dor, Sak. Plus Cif. ; 
kédor (kddor), Sém.; kaddi-in (kaddi- 
in), Sak. Jer.; gado’ (gaddék), Bes. 


Her. ; (gadok), Buk. U. Lang. ; 
gado, Bes. Malac. Daughter: kodo 
kanit, U. Jnd.; S 280. Woman: 


kérdol, Sak. U. Kam., Sak. Em.; 
(kré-dol), Sex. Clif; kedol, Sak. 


Br. Low, Sak. Croix; koddl, U. 
Ind.; kodo! (kodol’), Or. Hu. 
Joh. Il.; kriddl, Darat; kérdu, 
Sak. Sung.; kédu, Ment. Her. 
JJ. ; kardur, eg. ‘‘a handsome 
woman,” kardur nyani bar (kardur 


nyanee bar), Sak, /. Low; kerdér, 
Sak. Blanj. Sw.; kéddr; kédir; 
kédol, Bes. Sep. A. /.; kéddr, Sak. 
Tan. Ram., Serting; kédor, Buk. 
U. Lang., Tan. U. Lang. ; (kedor), 
Ben. New.; ke-doh, U. Cher. ; 
kéd6, Bes. Her. ; keddé, Bes. Malac.; 
kodo, U. Jnd.; s&ddk, Kena. J.; 
gado? (ga-der), U. Tem. ; senhoi- 
ked6o (senhoi-kéd6), Sak. Ra.; M 26. 
Maiden; virgin: kré-dol na’ -ne’i 
Sen. Clif; G28. To marry: gigi, 
sama, kérd6l (gigiiy sama krd6l), Sa&. 
U, Kam. Shorter part of inner tube 
of blow-gun : kédol, Bes. K. Lang. 


[Bahnar kédri, ‘‘ woman,” ‘‘ wife”’ ; 
Sedang kedri, k6édri, ‘‘woman" ; 
Bahnar  adruh, ‘‘adult (nubile) 
female.’’] 

FEMALE: kéna’ (kna'), Sas U. 


Kam. ; ké-néng, Sen. Clif. ; kong 
(kérng), Sak. Guat, Female (of 
animals): iknan, Sak. U. Kam. ; 
i-kénan, Sak. Blanj. Cliff. ; m&-ik6 
(mé-i-ker), U. Tem. ; F 255; P 74. 
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een 


65. 


66. 


67. 


Woman : kéné (kenay), Sem. Stev. ; 
kéna, Sak. Martin; kna’, Sak. U. 
Kam. ; kinnah, e.g. ‘‘a handsome 
woman,” kinnah bar, Sak. J. Low; 
kogn, U, Pat.; kak6ng (ka-kéng), 
Sak. Guai; kakéng, Kerdau; 
takGn (ta’kérn), Kyau Ket,; krakoéng 
(kra-kérng), Kraw Tem.; pékanial 
(pekannial), Ben. New. ; mai-kéndh, 


Or. Berumb, Young woman: kéna, 
Sake= Tap, Girl: tkna'} Sak UV. 
Kam. ; ka-kéng, Sak. Guat. Wife 


(Mal. bini) : kéndé, Pang. U. Aring; 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; kén-deh, 
Kerbat; kéneh or kendeh, Sem. Jarum, 
Sem. Plus; kéneh (knh), Sem. Buk. 
Max. ; (knih), Sem. Pa. Max. ; ké- 
neh, Ledir; (keneh), Sem. Pupier ; 
kéné (kenay), Sem. Stev.; (kenér 
[misprint for kené: the MS. originally 
read keney]), Sem. U. Sel. ; 
(kne), U. Pat.; kénie (knie), U. 
Kel. ; kin-nieh, Pang. Jalor; ként, 
Jehehr ; ké-nah, Sen. Cliff. ; kénaéh, 
Sak, Blanj. Sw. ; ké-nah, Tem. Cl., 
Sen. -Cl., Sak. Plus Clif, Sak. 
Blanj. Cl., Sak. Slim Cl., Sak. Guat, 
Krau Tem.; kénah, Tan. U. Lang.; 
(kénah), Sa&. Ra. ; kenah, Darat (?); 
ken, /Jelaz ; kénau, Sak. Sung. To 
marry; marriage (al. kahwin) : 
bé-kéneh or bé-kendeh, Sem. Plus. 
To marry: bé-kna’, Sak. U. Kam. 
[Central, Southern, and Chowra 
Nicobar kan; Teressa kein; Shom Pé 
akéa, ‘‘ wife.” Central and Chowra 
Nicobar enkana; Teressa enkééna ; 
Car Nicobar kikana, ‘‘ female,” 
‘‘woman.” Bahnarakdan, ‘‘ female,” 
‘‘woman,” ‘‘wife’’; Zareng akai ; 
Kon Tu akan; Sué kan; Wz cham 
kun; KhAmus chom kon (keun), 
‘*woman.” Sué kindeh; Aix kan 
(can); Kaseng kra, ‘‘ wife.’"] 
Woman : miniah, Sem. Klapr. 
woman: méra, Sak, Tap. 
Woman:  bidén, Pang. 
badon, Sem. Craw. Hist., Sem. 
Klapr., Sem. Ked. And., Sem. 
Ked. Rob., Sem. Ked. New, ; (ba- 
donn), U. Pat. To copulate: ba- 
dong, Wantr. Malac. Nya. [? cf. 
F 68]. [/av. wadon, ‘‘woman.”’ 
But this word is supposed to be from 
the Sanskrit. ] 

Wife: kém-pung, Bera; kémpun, 
Serting; kompotn, U. /nd.; tém- 
pun, Bed. Chiong; B 382. Woman: 
tempun, Bed. Chiong; prompuan, 
Mant. Bor.; prémpuan, Mantr. 
Malac. (Mal. pérampuan. I regard 


Old 


Jalor ; 


68, 


69. 


70. 
ql. 
72. 


73: 


74: 


75: 


76. 


77: 
78. 


79: 


80. 
8r. 


82. 


83. 


the k-, t-, forms as also composed, 
with different prefixes, in the same 
way as pérampuan, from the same 
root-word ampu, émpu, ‘‘ master,’”’ 
lords} 

Wife: hddéng, Bes. K. Lang. ; 
odokng (?), Bes. Sep. ; M 49; [? ef. 
F 66]. 

Woman: malau (malow), Ben. New. 
Wife: malaulau (malowlow), Ben. 
New. [2 Cf. Selung pelow, plao, - 
‘wife.’’ But this may be only the 
Mon preau [brau]: and possibly cf. 
F go and some of the words under 
M 21. ] 

FEMALE: lidi, Kena. //. 

Woman: kasil, Kena. J/. 

FEMALE: bétina’, Jantr. Malac., 
Jak, Malac, ; (bétinak), Jak. Mad. ; 
betina, Mant. Bor. ; tina’ (tinak) : 
Barok, Girl: bétina’ (bétinak), Sa&. 
Mad. Woman: bétina’, Mantr. 
Malac., Jak. Malac.; (bétinak), 
Ment. Her, I.; Bedu. 1!., Jak. Mad., 
Jak. Sembr.; bétina, Temiang; rhang 
tené’ (khang ténék), Barvok; M 31; 


mi-tunang, Sak. Sel. Da. [Madl. 
bétina, ‘‘ female.’’] 
Wife: ha-bini, Barok; bini, Or. 


Trang; bini, Mant. Bor., Mantr. 
Matac., Jak. Malac. Woman : nibini, 
Or. Trang. [Selung bynnai; Cham 
binai, ‘‘ female"; JZa/. bini, ‘‘ wife.’’] 
FEMALE: wa-, Sak. Chen. [A 
prefix used before proper names of 
women.] [Achin. wa, mode of ad- 
dressing an old woman whose name 
one does not know. ] 

Virgin: pettobut, Ben. New. [? cf. 
Mon wut, ‘‘ virgin," ‘‘ young woman." 
But the Benua word is doubtful. ] 
FEMALE child: dayang, /ak, JJad, 
Girl: dai-ying, Sak. Ba. Pa. Un- 
married girl: dai-ang, /ak. Ba Pa. 
Woman : oyang, Jak, Ba, Pa. [Mal. 
dayang, ‘‘ maiden’’]. 

Wife: ta-au (tadu), Po - Ko. 
Female: F 255; F 257, 258. 

Fence, a: sasak, Pant. Kap. Joh. 
[A7Za/. sasak]. 

FENCE: pagar, Sak, U. Kam, Fence; 
palisade: rendad payd (rendéd- 
payd), Sak. Ra. [Mal. pagar]. 
Fern: helér, Bes. Sep. 

FERN: pakau, Pang. U. Aring. 
paku’ (pakuk), Sera; paku, Darat, 
Jelai [AZal, paku]. 

FERN (spec. AZa/. paku lipan): abia ? 
(aiia or abia?), Sem. Pa. Max. 
FERN (spec. Jad, paku piai): kéchil 
(kchil), Sem. Pa. Max. 
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Festivity: A 76; G74. 

84. Fever (J/a/. démam): kengkam, 
Sem. Kedah, Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus; 
makungkung (mkungkung), Sem. 
Buk. Max.; king kong; ka-tam, 
Sem. Stev. Malarial fever: makung- 
kung képialu (mkungkung kpialu), 
Sem. Buk, Max. Hot fever: 
m&kungkung pédih (mkungkung 
pdih), Sem. Buk. Max. Cold fever: 
makungkum pias (mkungkum pias), 
Sem. Buk. Max. 

85. FEVER: ma (ma), Sem. Pa. Max., 
Sem. Buk. Max. (?); maa, Sem. Jur. 
And., Sem. Jur. New. ; Sem. Jur. 
Rob. Cold fever: ma dung (ma 
aung), Sem. Pa. Max. Hot fever: 
ma pédih (ma’ pdih), Sem. Pa. Max. 
Malarial fever: ma képialu (ma 
kpialu), Sem. Pa. Max. 

86. FEVER: lininka, Sem. Stev. 

87. FEVER: pong, Sem. Stev. 

88, FEVER, intermittent? (JZa/. pélih kura 
kémbang): kira (kura), Sem. Buk, 
Max, ; F 170 [Mal. démam kura]. 
Fever: C 205; S 187, 188. 

89. Fever-heat : siyau, Bes. Songs. 
Feverish: S 187. 

Few, a: Q5; S 281. 
go. Fiancé : séglok (sdglok), Sak. Kerb. 


Fiancée:  soglok, Sak. Kerb. 
Betrothed ; engaged: bé-pung-luk, 
Sak. Blanj. Clif. (2?=M 21). 

gt. Ficus; fig-tree (Ja/. ara): 1-4, 


Sak, Plus Clif. ; (dail. béringin), 
Ficus benjamina: Via’ (liuad'), Sem. 
Buk. Max. 

g2. Ficus (Mal. ara): sawet (#7. sa- 
wett), Pang. Skeat; wi, Sak. Blanj. 
Cliff, (cf. Mal. jawi-jawi]. 

93. Ficus, a large, with small leaves 
(Mal. jawi-jawi), Micus rhododendri- 
folia: jénang, Bes. K. L. ; jénakng, 
Bes. A. I. 

Fiddle : M 226. 

94. Field: sélai (slai; slay), Sak. Tan. 
fam., Sak, U. Kam.; e.g. ‘‘menand 
women work in the plantation,” ui 
slay kral krdol, Sas. U. Kampar. 
Field; garden; plantation (J/ad, 
ladang): sélai (sdlai), Sém.; (s6lai) ; 
solai, Sak. Kerd.; sélai; séla{ (solai; 
solai), Sa#. Ra. Clearing ; planta- 
tion (a/. ladang), sé-lai, Sev. Clif. ; 
(slai, slay), Sak. U. Kam.; e.g. ‘‘ to 
make a plantation,’’ bii slay, Saé. 
U. Kam. ; sélai; slai, Zemdz; slai, 
Serau. To make a clearing: gan 
islai [?]; kraja’ slai, Jedaz. Abandoned 
plantation : sé-lai, Krau Tem. Age: 
sélai (sé-lai), Sém. [An evident con- 


95- 


98. 


99. 


100. 


IoL. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 
107. 


108. 
Tog. 


fusion of the Malay equivalents : 
huma, ‘‘ field,”’ and ‘umor, ‘‘age.’’] 
[? Cf. Sué soray; Annam ray; Cham 
re, ‘‘field”’ (for dry rice cultivation). ] 
Fierce: chongka’ Mantr. Malac. 
[a/. chongkak]. 

Fig: F 91-93. 

Fight : S 189. 


. Fight, to: A 17. 
. FIGHT, TO: bér-prak, Sak. Blan. 


Clif. ; prang, Ben. New. War: prak 

(brak), Sak. Kor. Gd. To war: 

parang, Sem. Beg. Enemy: senghdi 

bapérak (senhoi, bapérak ), Sa. 
verb. [Mal. pérang]. 

To fight: A 17; B 257; F 260; 

Q1; S 496. 

File, to (to file the teeth=JZa/. 

bérasah gigi): chingkil, Sem. Kedak; 

[cf. AZa/, chongkil ; kikir]; S 144. 
FILED DOWN (Jal. léntik): kacheng 

(kaching), Sem. Buk. Max. 

FILED DOWN: lénti’ (Inti’), Sem. 

Pa, Max. [Mal. léntik]. 

Fill, to: F 170; F 290. 

Filled : F 290. 

Fillet: R 133. 

Filthy : D 116. 

Fin (Jal. sirip): pids ? chong 

(pfos chung), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 

chu, Sem, Pa. Max. ; dichiir, Sak. 
U. Kam. 

FIN: sélaka’, Pang. Sam. 

Finch: S 354. 

Find, to; to procure: mo’, Sak. 

Kerb. Toreceive: mo, Sak. Kerb.; 

sénmeng? (s6n-mefi), Sé#. To 

recover (find again), (4Za/. pulang): 

miahma (méh-ma), Sa&. Kerd. To 

go away? [szc : apparently it means 
‘‘to return” or ‘‘to go home’’]; 

(Mal. pulang): mihma (méhma), 

Sak, Kerb. To return (Jal. balik): 

mehmang (mehmaé&), Sas. Kere. 
FIND, TO: dapat, Sdm. [Mal. 

dapat]; C 48; C 51. 

Fine ; thin: sélih (slih), Sew. Pa. 

Max. [? Mal. séni]; S 280; S 282; 

S 284; Y 40. 

FINE ; finely comminuted ; in small 

pieces: sub, Sem. Buk. Max. 

FINE ; finely comminuted: liloh 

(lulh), Sem. Pa. Max. (Mai. \uloh]. 
Finger: kaya (kayé), Sak. Kerb. 
FINGER (or toe): jaras, ja-rAs, 

Sens \ Clg. Finger ; darahh 

(darah’), Sak. Ra. ; jaras, Serau ; 

jaras tok”, Je/ai ; jara tok", Darat; 


jaras tig, Sak Br. Low; jaras 
tok" (jaras térk2), Sen. Clift ; 
jarat td8k, Or. Berumb.; jards 


Soe? 


‘ct 
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J a ere 


IIo. 


iil. 


Ii2. 


tot (djaristot), Sak. Martin ; 
jérét ? (gréte), Sat. Sel. Da. 
Thumb: jaras teh, Tan. U. Lang. 
Toe: chérok (tchérdk), Sas. Ra. ; 
jarat juk, Or, Berumd. ; jaras jng, 
Sen. Clif. ; jaras juk®, Jelai ; jaras 
juk®, Sera; jaras jak, Sak. Em. 
[? Cf. Bahnar shédrang (xédrang), 
‘finger,’ “ toe.’”’] 

(4) Finger: jahi, Sem. U. Sel. ; jaré’, 
Bes, A. I. ; jart’, Bes. Her. ; jart', 
Serting; jari’, Sak. Tan. Ram.; jari, 
Sak. Blanj. Sw., Mantr. Malac., 
Jak, Malac. ; jerhi (jekhi), Barok ; 
jai chas, Sem. Kedah; jari thi, Ben. 
New. ; jari-thé, Bes. Malac. Length 
of index-finger : jaii (jiee), Sem. Stev. 
Forefinger: jaré’ sAl&h, Bes. A. /. 
Thumb: gendé’ jari’, Bes. Sep. 
Toe: jari-jokn, Bes. Malac. ; jaré’ 
jokng, Bes. Sep. A. f.; chere jokn 
(tschere-diokn), Or. Hu. Joh. I. ; 
tamarafaik jari, Bex. New.; F 221; 
jari kaki, Mantr. Malac., Jak. 
Madlae. Little toe: jaré’ kalekngkekng 
jokng, Bes. Sep. A. 7. [Mal. jari, 
o“fneer,s” ¢“stoe:’”’ | 

FINGER: raan, Or. Hu. Joh. 1. 
Thumb: rohan (zohan); lohan ; 
lun, Bex. New. . 

FINGER; hand; arm; to hold: 
péngolek (p’ngolek), Pant. Kap. Joh. 
FINGER: nging-chash (nging- 
tchash), Pang. Jalor. Toe: nging- 
chan (nging-chiin), Pazg. Jalor. 
Finger (or toe): kik®, Zemdz. 

Ben, 


113. Forefinger: jematok  t’hi, 
New. ; 5 179. 
113A. Forefinger: téni’ lek(?), Sem. 


II4. 


IIs. 


Plus [? cf. H 15]. 

FINGER, little: penutdl (penutole), 
Ben. New. 

Bineer; Hor, 55 \H27; N1-3 ; 
P1455; S 179. 

Finger, to: H 106. 

Finger-joint : K 40; W 147. 
Finger-nail: N 1-3; N 98; 
S 141; S 236. 

Finger-piece (of musical instru- 
ment): M 229. 

Finger-ring : R 133. 

Finish; past: (a) hod, Sak. U. Kam. 
To finish: jihds (dji-hds), Sdme. ; 
hoi, Sak. Kerb. Finished: jos 
(djos), Sem. K. Ken. Enough: 
jos? (dios), Sem, A. Ken. ; jush 
(djousch), Sak. Kers, No more: 
jiis (djiiss), Sém. Empty ; there is 
no more: jos laldi (djos-1aldi), 
Sem. K. Ken.; F 118. To finish 
or complete (Afa/. habiskan): ya’ 


116, 


saYt or ya’ sayt (pr. sdyt), Sem. 


Kedah. Done; finished (dZa/. 
habis): bihus, /e/az. It is done 
(Mal, sudah habis): sudah hos, 


Darat. [There appear to be two 
roots here. Cf. Halangset ; Kaseng 
sa, ‘‘finished’’; and Khmer hoi 
[hoy], ‘‘ finished,” ‘‘done”’ ; Stzeng 
hoi, a particle indicating the past 
tense; ?cf. Ammer huos, ‘‘to pass.'’] 
(4) To disappear; to be lost (AZad/. 
hilang) :. ya-hdd (fr. hédd), Pang. 
U. Aring ; ya-héd, ex. Awa’ manog 
héd nafi-6’ (trans. of Mal. proverb, 
anak ayam hilang ibu, ze ‘‘a 
chicken that has lost its mother’’), 
Pang. Sam. To disappear: seh, 
Bes. Sep. To lose: seh, Bes. K. 
Lang.; sih, Bes. Songs. To forget : 
stp, Sak. U. Kam.; engsip®, Seraz; 
hiséip®, Kraw Em. To miss: sa, 
Sak, U. Kam. To miss (in aiming), 
(Afal. ta’ kéna): sét2, Sen. Clif. 

(c) No (‘‘very precise’): hoi, 
Sak, Kerb, No (‘‘vague"): hoi? 
(hoi, ‘‘ with a nasal sound”’), Sa&. 
Kerb. No: hot (hért), Avau Tem. 
Not yet: hiit-hfait, Sak. Guat. To 
lose: hoi; nahui (nahoui), Sas. 
Kerb. (Cf. Central Nicobar, Teressa, 
Chowra hat, ‘‘not’’; ? cf. Bahknar 


hoai, ‘‘no,”’ ‘‘it is nothing.’’] 

Finish, to: iak ? (alidiak ?), 
Sem. Buk, Max. To finish ; to con- 
sume (Ja/. habiskan): yag, ex. 


na’ yé yag taio’ (Ma/. mak sahya 
habis de’ rimau), 97 taio’ on yag wu’ 
leau na’ yé. (Cp. also yak kelyeng, 
Mal. habis kadalam, which should 
no doubt be yag_ kelyeng, 
the g having perhaps been 
affected by the & of kelyeng), Sem. 
Kedah, Done; finished: yak, Sem. 
Craw. Gram. To finish or com- 
plete (dZa/. habiskan): ya-jak (more 
commonly jag ?), Pang. U. Aring. 
Done; done with; have (dZa/. 
sudah; habis): ja’ (used as an 
auxiliary verb; e.g. G75; but also 
used in an adjuratory sense, ¢.g. Ol 
ja’, ‘‘come here, will you,” al. 
mari juga o7 mari sudah), Sem. 
Kedah; ja’, ex. ja’ yé chi’ bab= 
Mal. sudah sahya makan nasi, ‘‘I 
have eaten," Pang. U. Aring; 
E71; F117; G75; R60; W68. 
Have (aux.): oash, eg. ‘I have 
eaten,” ku oaSh makan, Jad. AZalac. 
(Cf. Bahnar ji, auxiliary of past 
tense; Stieng jet (jét), ‘‘ done,” 
“ finished.’’] 
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117. 


T19g. 


120, 


. FINISH, TO; 
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FINISH, TO; to complete (JZa/. 
habiskan): ya’ hap, Sem. Jarum, 
Sem. Plus; ha&b (hb), Sem. Pa. 
Max. To finish; to make an 
end of: hab (hb), Sem. Pa, Max. 
Finished; completed; done with 
(Mal. sudah or habis): jahap, 
Pang. Belimb, Have (Mal. 
sudah): ja-hab, e.g. ja-hab té-hé’ 
chi’, ‘‘ we have eaten,” Sem. Kedah; 
F 116. All (J/a/, sémua): ten-hap 
(doubtful, hap usually has an 
opposite sense; the correct form 
I believe to be nengkam; A6o), Sem. 


Kedah. No: nyap, Mantr. Malac. ; 
niap, Jantr. Cast.; sam, Ben. 
New. Not: niap, MJantr. Bor. ; 


niaba, Ben. New.: hap, Bes. Bell. 
Is not: niap, JZent, Her. 7. ; nyap, 
Mantr. Malac. Nya. hap, Bes. K. 
Lang. ; hap? (hamP), Bes. Malac. To 
lose: ’nyap, Sak. U. Kam. ; nyap? 
(famp; ftiamp); Sak Ra. Not 
to be; there are not: resap, MWavzt. 
Bor. Death: kahanniap, Bex. New. 
To disappear: lésap (lésa®p), Wenz. 
Her. I. ; sényip (sip), Sem. Buk, 
Max. Wanting; lacking: hap, 
Bes. Sep. A.f. [It is very doubtful 
whether these words are all con- 
nected. The same applies to D 
115, 116. ‘They have been collected 
here because it is difficult to draw 
the line between them. Some of 
the words in D 117 appear to be 
connected with the d/a/. lénnyap. 
But cf. Bahnar fap (nhap), ‘‘dead” 
Stieng fiap (nhap), ‘‘ (sun) set.’’] 

to consume ( Mad. 
habiskan): leau, ex. na yé léau 
ka-ong (J/a/. mak sahya habis de’ 
rimau), ‘‘my mother was eaten up 
by a tiger,” Sem. Kedah. Done; 
finished (past auxiliary): leau, Pang. 
Teliang. [? Cf. dndamanese Beada 
ar-li; Kol a-liwa; Chariar ara- 
liwu, ‘‘to finish.’’] See R 190. 
FINISH, TO; to make an end of: 
pédong (pdung), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
AVGgEeDera wy iad 5. 

Finished ; complete (JZa/. sudah) : 
(2) bri, e.g. bri wa, ‘‘ unfinished,” 
Bes. Sep. A. 7.3; brah, eg. woh 
brah, ‘‘not yet finished,’’ Bes. 
Malac. Done or finished; there 
is none (or there are none) left: 
bra’, Pang. K. Aring. Not to be; 
is not (A/a/. tiada); no (JZal. 
tidak): bra’, Ledév. There is not : 
brak (ov bra’), Sem. Kedah; bra’, 
Sem, Plus, There isn’t any; there 


aren’t any (/é¢. lacking or wanting) : 


bra’, Pang. Belimb. Without: 
bra’, Pang. U. Aring. Never. 
(Jal. ta’ pérnah): brak ya’ dé, 
Sem. Plus. Nothing whatever 
(Mail. tiada lalu): brak laleau (it 


is not quite clear whether laleau 
should be classed with the Malay 
lalu ; la oy lah might also represent 
the ordinary enclitic intensifier, and 
leau=Siamese leau, meaning done 
with or finished or completed), 
Sem. Kedah. Not yet (Mal. 
bélum ), brak lagi, Sem. Plus. 
Unimportant (4Za/. tid’apa): bra’ 
long (gv. lo&ng), Sem. Kedah. 

(2) To reject; to cast away (Mal. 
buang): ya’ pra’, ex. ja’ pra’= 
‘rejected or cast away,” Sem. 
Jarum, Sem. Plus. Cannot; will 


not (point-blank refusal): pra’, 
Pang. Belimé. 
. FINISHED : bek, Jak. Ba. Pa. 


No: beh, U. Tem.; béh, U. Cher., 
Jak. Ba. Pa., Jak. Lem., Jak. Sim.; 
bieh, Jak. Sim. ; B 153; B58; 
pa for pa?], Sak, Martin. No 
(‘‘very precise’), (1ZaZ. bukan): babe 
(bebé), Sém. Not yet: bia’ (bia’), 
Sem. Pa. Max., Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
Av23. “Do notiebé; Avaw Kets; 
Krau Tem.; bo’, e.g. bd’ jon, 
“don'ti give; Wes. SepowA. 12; 
boi (bér -i), 
(peheu), JZent. Bor.; wih, Sen. Ci. ; 
eg. Wih ga jarr, ‘‘do not run 


(away), wih séng-oh, ‘‘don’t be 
afraid’; wih ga’ bét, ‘‘don’t go 
to’ ‘sleep, "aSez5 (1Clz75 Gan. F409); 
ué, Jelaz. Don’t [? want]: béh 
mot, Pant. Kap. Joh. Never: 


béstiah, Jak, Adad. Not yet: bi’- 
la’, Sak. Blanj. Clif: No matter 
(Jal. tid’apa): bisait, Mantr. Malac. 
Nya. No; not; isnot: bia’ (bia’), 
Sem. Buk. Max. No; not (Mal. 
tidak): pé, Sen. Clif, Not: bé, 
Jak. Mad. Not to be; is not (Mad. 
tiada): beh, U. Tem.; pét, Jak. 
Malac.; béh-da’'-da’, U. Cher. ; 
pé-mting, Sen. Clif, I have not: 
bet top, Sak. Tap. Do not know: 
beh-na-hoh, /ak. Lem. ; bé nahi’ 
(bé-na-hfik), Jak. Ba. Pa. ; K 63; 
W 60; W 64. Not yet: pasek, 
Sak. U. Kam. Not got: pohtis, 
Jak, Lem., Jak. Sim. ; pohds, Jak. 
Ba, Pa. Not get; unsuccessful : 
po-hfis, Jak. Mad. Unpleasant : 
po’us or po'uss, Bes. K. L. Not 
yet: wa, e.g. brii wa, ‘‘not yet 
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o_o 


122. 


123. 


124. 


finished," Bes. A. /.; woh, e.g. ‘‘not 
yet finished’’; woh brah, Bes. 
Malac, [Achin. be’, ‘‘do not” ; cf. 
Bahnar Réngao bi, ‘‘ not.''] 

FINISHED ; done (auxiliary of past 


tense): ‘dah, Bes. K. Lang. (Past 
auxiliary): ndah, ‘dah, e.g. ddyt 
‘dah, ‘‘completely finished,” Bes. 


Sep.; A 63. Enough; sufficient : 
da’-do’, Sen. Cl.; da-do’, 4-do’, 
Sen. Clif. No: do, Sak. Kor. Gé.; 
daa (da-a, ‘‘ second a deep’’), Sem. 
kK. Ken.; da (dar), Belend. Stev. 
Not in the least (4Za/. tidak sakali): 
dor (gr. dérr), Sem. Kedah, Cannot; 
impossible (JZa/, ta’ buleh): dad? 
(da-a), Sem. A. Ken. [It is doubtful 
whether this word (and several of the 
others) should not have been put 
under N 69. ] 

FINISHED (JZa/. habis): télas ? 
(telas), /edaz. Has; past; done 
(auxiliary), (dZaZ, sudah): té-las, 
e.g. héh té-las kuh ka’ jih, ‘‘he has 
killed that fish,” Sez. C7. ; télash 
(tolash), Sa#. Ra. After: na télas 
(na-tdlass), Sé.; tolash (tolachh ), 
Sak. Kerb. ; télaih (¢dlaéh), Sak. 
Ra. Just now (J/a/. térlépas tadi): 
télas ? (telas) anini, Dara¢. Already 
(Mal. sudah): lah; sa?, Mant. Bor. 
Itisenough : téladsh (télaach), Sak. 
Kerb.; téla(tola), Sak. Ra. [Achin. 
télés (g7. télé); . Mal. télah, 
‘already,”’ auxiliary of perfect. ] 
FINISHED: A 63; F 115-119. 
Fire: has, Sem. Beg.; (hus), Ben. 
New.; as (ass), Sem. Ken. ; as, 
Sak. Em. ; as, Sem. Kedah; as or 
ass, Pang. K. Aving; as (pr. ass), 
Sem. Kedah, Pang. U. Aring, 
Pang. Sam. ; as, Sak, U. Kam. ; 
(aus), Sem. U. Sel. ; az (pr. azz), 
Pang. Gal. ; abh or ass ; also ayss, 
Pang. Belimb,; os (oss), Sem. [7., 
Rasa; os, Sem. Pupier, Sak. Tap., 
Sak. Blanj. Sw., Kerbat, Sak, Kor. 
Gb., e.g. ‘fire burns,” ds nagédit, 
Sak. Kor. Gb.; F 126; 6s, Sem. 
Per., Krau Ket.; 6s, Sem. K. Ken.; 
6s? (das); as, Sak. Martin; os 
(dss), Pang. Jalor, Or. Berumb.; 
Gés (déss), Sak. Jer.; Oiss, Po- 
Klo; oifss, Jehehr; oos, U. Kel., 
WEA OSD) | SGho Br. LOW): 
(Osh), Sak. Plus Clif, Sak. Blan. 
Clif., Krau Tem.; (6ch), Sém. ; 
(dsch), Sak. Ra.; osh, Ledir; 
(och), Sak. Ra., Sak. Kerb, ; dish, 
Tembi; As; ois, Darat; ois, Tem. 
Cl., Sen. Cl.; ots, Sen. Cif: ; 


125. 


G (of), Sak Croix; us (us’), 
Pal., U. Ind. ; us (aiis or ts), Sem. 
Pa. Max.; us, Sem. Craw. Hist., 
Sem. Craw. Gram., Sem. Klapr., 
Sem. Ked. And., Sem. Ked. New., 


Sem. Ked. Mar. Sem. Jur. 
Mar., Sem. Jur. And., Sem. 
Jur, New., Sem. Jur. Rod., 
Sak. Sung., Bera, Bedu. I1., 


Bes. Her. ; us (uss), Bes. Bell. ; us, 
Serting; ts, Buk. U. Lang., Bes. 
Sep., Bes. Malac.; (tis), Kena. 
Le a Lemay) (008);)\.Sem: 
Stev., Bers. Stev., Sak. Sel. Da. ; 
hus, Bed. Chiong; atis, Tan. U. 
Lang. ; w (ul’), U. Znd.; ush, U. 
Cher. ; ush; wis, Bes. Sep. A. I. ; 
med-iis (mid 'us), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
E 83; ois push, Sevaw. Roast it at 
the fire: job ma os(07-oi), Avau Em. ; 
R 196; S 297-300; S 302; S 310; 
S 385; S 404; S 465. Flame: 
os, Sem.? Stev.? ; Os-ja? (ds-dscha), 
Sem. K. Ken.; 2? E 27. To burn 
(intransitive): kachar tis; kachar 
us, Bes. Sep. A. /.; E27. ‘‘ Bring 
firebrand": yoi us (yoie vos), Sem. 
Stev.; B 396. Firebrand (dZa/. pun- 
tong api): péndyd (f7. péndYdd) as, 
Sem. Plus; pénoih us (pnuih us), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Burning embers : 
mo’ us (muw' as), Sem. Pa. Max. 
Firebrand (7. tison): palo Osh 
pald-6ch), Sém. Firewood: grung- 
tis, Ges. Malac.; kyung as, Sem. 
Kedah; jé-hi ché ois, Sen. Clif. 
Flint (lit. fire-stone): batu us, Sem. 


Buk. Max. Matches: panchais, 
Tembi. Spark (JMZal.  bunga 
api) : chang-is (chng  '‘us) ; 


bunga is (bunga us), Sem. Buk. 
Max. ; bunga tis (bunga aus), Sem. 
Pa, Max. ; bonga osh (bofia och), 
Sak. Ra.; mad osh (mad och), 
Sém.; E83. Thunder: as, Sem. Per. 
[Cuot us; Kaseng uiii (uinh); Kon 
Tu ui; Sué hi; Aalang hil; 
Boloven hui (hunh); Phrong, Prow, 
Bahknar uni (unh); Steng ui (unh) 
or wii (uinh) ; CArdz uf, ui (unh ; 
uinh); Churu ngui; Sedang un (oun); 
Sue uij (ouidj) ; Pvoons uh (ounh) ; 
Ka un—‘‘ fire." (?Cf. Khmer Sch 
[uch], ‘‘to set on fire”; 6s [us], 
‘‘firewood''; Jon oh, ‘‘fuel,”’ ‘‘ fire- 
wood"; Central Nicobar oh (onh) ; 
Samré, Cuot us ; Poros; Cancho ju; 
Rodé, Chréaz jus, ‘‘ firewood’). ] 


FirE: api’ (Api’k), Avent. Her. J. ; 
ape, Mantr. Malac.; api, Ben. 
New., Jak. Malac.; ap-t, Or. 
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Trang. Matches: chdlek 4pi, (kar), Sem. Stev. ; (ga), Sem. K. 
Serau. Fire-steel: api, Zeméz; Ken. ; kah, Sak. Croix, Sak. Sel. 
saapi, Serax [or Tembi?], [MWal. Dar = Bure UU. Langa Lata. 
api]. Lang. ; kah, Sem. Ken. ; Bes. Sep. 
126. FIRE: tagoyn (f7. tagoy4n), Sem. A. I.; ka, Sak. Kor. Gb. ; ka, 
Kedah, Firebrand; fire-log (dal. Sak. Kor. Gb, U. Cher-, Sak. 
puntong api): tago’ api? (tkuk api), Blanj. Sw., Sak. Tap., Ben. New.; 
Sem. Pa. Max.; tagong, Pang. ka’, Sen. Cl., Krau Ket., Krau 
Belimb. Firewood (Mal. kayu api): Tem.; (kak), Temdz, Serau, Darat, 
tanggéng (g7. tanggdé8ng), Sem. Sak. Em.; ka’ (kak), Jelaz; ké 
Plus. (kék), Zembz; kaah, Sak. Sung. ; 
127. FIRE-LOG: potong, ex. potong 4s, ka, Sak. U. Kam. Fish’ spp. 
Pang. K. Aring (Mal. puntong]. (Afal. ikan katak): ka’ (kak) juk, 
128, FIRE, materials for making: ped- Serau; (Mal, ikan bagoh, ‘‘ black 
bied (ped-bee-ed), Sem. Stev. in the middle”): ka’ (kak) bel, 
Pires.°B.373 1B 468; 6°77, Serau; (Mal. ikan nesing): ka’ 
147; R 194. (kak) paas, Seraz; (Mal. ikan 
Firebrand : F 124; F126; T 214. toman): ka’ (kak) payah, Sevaw ; 
Firefly : S 437; W 121. (Mal, ikan bador): ka’ sélokn 
Fire-log: C 77; F 126, 127. (kak slOk®), Seraw; (Maz. ikan 
129. Fireplace: wal, Sak Kor. Go., baung): ka’ sdna’ (kak sonak), 
Sak. Blanj. Clif. ; wal, Sen. Cuff. Serau; (Afal. ikan klak): kah 


129A. FIREPLACE: 


130. 


Ash: uhal (ouhal), Sé.; wal (oual), 
Sak, Ra.; wal (oudl), Sak. Kerb. 
dapui, Sem. kK. 
Ken. {Mai.. dapor]. 

Fireplace: A 160. 

Fire-steel: F 124, 125; S 444. 
Firestick: larak, Jak. Ba, Pa. ; 
larak, Jak. Lem. [? cf. AZad. larek, 
‘to turn (as in a lathe) ”"]; B 373. 
Firewood: B 372; C77; F 124; 


F 126, 


131. 


132. 


133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 


137- 


138. 


Firm ; to fix firmly: titab (titb), 
Sem. Buk, Max. Eternal: tétap 
(t'tap) birajol, Pant. Kap. Joh, 
[Afal. tétap, ‘firm’ ]; H 31. 
First: A 5; Br4s. 

First-born (child): N 50, 51. 
First-born child, father of : p&miot 
(p'miot), Jak. Ba. Pa. Mother of 
first-born child: indong miot, /ak. 
Ba, Pa. {? cf. S 281). 


Fish (J/a/, ikan): begjag, Sem. 
Jarum; begjag or béjag, Sem. 
Plus. 

FisH: ai (doubtful); ai, ea. ai 


bG6, ‘‘a big fish,” Pang. U. Aring ; 
ai, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 

FisH: segnuk ka (segnouk ka), 
Sak. Kerb.; F 138. Fresh fish: 
sek-nik, Sak. Tan. Ram. 

FIsH: rayap, Kena. /. 

FisH: chéraéh (chéréh), Serting ; 
chéré, Bed. Chiong. [? cf. Khmer 
tréy [triy]; A@ tre; Tareng truoi ; 
Prow tro; Huei, Suk thré (threu) ; 
So chia; Nanhang tea, ‘‘ fish.’’) 
FisH: (a) kaa (kaa), Sak, Br. 
Low; ka, Bes.- Malac. ; (ka), Bes. 
Hler., Sem. Per., Sim., Sak. Ra. ; 


139. 


140. 


141. 


142. 


bwingut[?], Sak. Em. [Mon, Stieng, 
Khmus, Lemet, Bahnar, Chrdu, 
Kahov ka; Kat, Sue, Cuot, Phnong 
ka (ca); Kaseng, Sud, Halang, 
Boloven ka (ca); Sedang k& (ci); 
Annam ka (ca); Palaung ka; Churu 
kah; Ahast kha; Central, Southern, 
Teressa, Chowra and Car Nicobar 
kaé (kaa), ‘‘ fish.'’] 

(2) Fish: kajib; kajep (kajaip), 
Ben. New, Monitor lizard: kajib, 
Mantr. Malac. Cha., Jak. Matlac. 
Crocodile: kajib-ayer, Jak. MJalac. 
[Zal, ayer, “water’’], 

FisH: ika, Sem. Jarum; ikan, 
Sem. Craw. Hist., Sem. Craw. 
Gram., Sem. Klapr., Sem. Ked. 
And., Sem. Ked. New., Sem. Jur. 
Mar., Sem. Ked. Mar., Sem. Jur. 
And., Sem, Jur. New., Sem. Beg. ; 
Ben. New., Sem. U. Sel. [the MS. 
of this last originally readekan], Sem. 
Tj., Mantr, Malac., Jak. Matac. ; 
(ikam), Sem. Jur. Rob.; hikan, 
Sem. Klafr. Dried fish: ikan, 
Sak, Tan. Ram. Dried fish (pre- 
pared for food): ikan pé&nangat, 
Sak. Tan. Ram. River Indau: 
ikan lumpat, Pant. Kap. Joh.; J 16 
(Wal. ikan]. 


FisH: pthompang (p’hompang), 
Pant. Kap. Mad.; péngumpan 
(p'ngumpan), Pant. Kap. Lem. 


[4Za7. umpan, ‘bait "’]. 

Fish: S 24. 

Fisu, fresh-water spec. : bégahak, 
Jak, Mad. 

FisH, fresh - water spec. : 
Jak. Mad, 


ném, 
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143. Fis, fresh-water spec. : séngarat, | 159. Five: lepang, Sem. Scott. [Very 
Jak. Mad, : | doubtful. ] 

144. Fish, to: kado, Sak. Kor. God. , 160, FIvE: limah, Sem. /j.; lima’, Sak. 

C 49% T 107. U. Kam. ; lima’, Bes. Songs; lima, 


144A. FISH with a hook, to: téndroit®, 


145. 


146. 


147. 


148. 


149. 


150. 


ESI. 


Tembi ; tendrots [sic], Serau. 

FISH with a hook, to: kikbdt, 
Serting ; kibat (kibdt), Bedu. //. 
FisH with a hook, to: ngedek, 
Galang. 

FisH with a hook, to: ngayel, 
Bedu. 1., Bedu. If. [Mal. kail; 
méngail]. 

FISH with a spear, to: sérampang, 
Serting (Mal, sérampang]. 

FISH with a spear, to: sinak, 
Bedu. /.; stnak, Bedu. L1.; S 369; 
S 373) 374- 

FisH with a ‘‘tanggok”’ (a kind ot 
rattan net ?), to: palong, Aeza. J. 
Fishing-basket : ségel, /ak. Mad. 


I51A, FISHING-BASKET : séntapok, /ak. 


152. 


153. 


154. 


ISS. 


156. 


157. 


158. 


Mad, Fish-trap made with ‘‘ onak”’: 
séntapok (s’ntapok), /ak. Sim. 
Fishing-place : guna (goune), Saé. 
Ra. 

Fish-roe: E 34. 

Fish-trap: F 151; F 151. 
FISH-TRAP made with rattan thorns 
(onak): basék, Jak. Sim, 
FISH-TRAP made of rattan thorns 
(onak): tuar, Pant. Kap. Joh. 
Fist, to hit with the: S 497. 

Fits ; convulsions: s&iban (sban), 
Sem. Pa. Max. Apoplectic (?) fits 
(Mal. sawan sésak): saban sésak 
(sban ssk), Sem. Pa. ax, Epileptic(?) 
fits (Mal. sawan térjun): saban 
bélus (sban blus), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
F x2. Puerperal fits (4/a/, sawan 
péranak): s&ban mawang (sban 
mauang), Sem. Pa, Max. ; C 101 
[.Wal. sawan]. 

Five: chfi-yang, Sak. Sel. Da.; [P= 
F 158]. 

FIVE: sa jumpa, Po-X7o. [Both 
this and F 156 are very doubtful. ] 
FIVE: mé-saun, U. ZYem.; mé- 
shong, U. Cher. ; mésogn, Serting; 
massokn, U. /nd. [Jon mason or 
mésoii [md&sun], pdason, pésoifi 
[pasun]; Cuot song; Huei, Suk, 
Sue, So sung (soung); Hin, Nan- 
hang chung (choung); Zaveng, Kon 
Tu, Boloven sdn; Sué s6n; Prow 
chhéng ; Aa chang ; Aoloven song ; 
Niahon, Lave sing ; Khmus pfuong 
(pfouong); Zemet pan; Palaung 
phan; pohn (and variant forms in 
neighbouring dialects); Aas? san, 
‘' five.’'| 


161, 


162, 


163. 


Sem. U, Sel., Sem. Pers; ima, 
Sak, Jer.; lima, Sém., Sak. Kerd,, 
Sak. Br. Low, Sak. Ra., Bes. Her., 
Ben, New. (Mail. lima]; T 99. 
Fix, to: F 131. 

Flame ; flaming: jalat (jalt), Sem. 
Buk. Max, Flaming: méchalat 
(mchalt), Sem. Buk. Max.; [cf. 
Mal. nyala ?}. 

FLAME: gor-hoe? (ghorhodé), Sad. 
Ran Dan KE rea, 

Flame, to; to flare up: lok, ex. 
uis lok dah, ‘‘ the fire has flared up,” 
Bese ke ks * ie Chiko a 32, Ang bs 
but perhaps cf. Baknar ui (unh) 
16k, ‘‘ glow-worm"'; lech ufi (unh) 
16k, ‘‘to see stars’’ (on receiving a 
blow in the eye). ] 

Flaming: D 41; F 161, 

Flank: R 100; R 102, 103. 
Flap, to: F 177. 


163A. Flap - flap: sibang-sibut, Bes. 
Songs. 
Flare up, to: F 163. 
Flash (of lightning): L ge. 

164. Flash - flash: kilat - kilau, Bes. 


165. 


166. 
167. 


168. 


169. 


Songs [Mal. kilat, ‘‘lightning” ; 
kilau, ‘‘to shine’’]; cf. L 97. 

Flat (J/a/. samarata): panchul, 
Pang. U. Aring, Pang. San, 
Pang. Gal, 

FLAT (dJZa/. pipeh): chépeyt, Bes. 
Sep. [? Cf. Afal. pépat.] 
FLAT (JZal.  pé€pat): 
(kting ?), Sew. Buk. Max. 
FLAT and hard: tombat-tombat, 
Bes, Songs. 

Flat: L 62; S 481. 

Flat country: S 57. 

Flat (of hand): H rq. 

Flea (J/a/, kutu): chi’, Pang. U. 
Aring, Pang. Sam; chi, Bes. A. J. 


kéting ? 


Louse: cha? (dscha), Sem. «. 
Ken. ; (Mai. tuma): chi’, Sem. 
Buk. Max.; (Mal. kutu): chi 


(chi‘), Sem. Pa. Max. ; che (tché), 
Sém. ; che’ (chek), Jelat; chi 
(tche), Sak, Kerd., Sak. Ra, ; chet, 


Sen. Cliff; ché-no', Sen. Clif 
Mosquito larvee (4JZa/. jinti’): che’? 
bétoh (chi'? btuh), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; W 30. [Jon choa [chai]; 


Khmer chay [chai]; Bahknar xi 
(pr. shi); Stieng sih; Chrdu shih 
(xth); Churu sai; Annam chi; 
chay ; Halang chai; Boloven, Alak, 
Lave chei; Niahén ché, ‘‘ louse.” 
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The expression for ‘‘flea’’ in several 
of these is ‘‘dog-louse,’’ as in 
Mal. kutu anjing is used. Central 
Nicobar shii, ‘‘flea.’"] L144, 145. 
Flesh : (a) séch (sich), Sem. Buk. 
Max. ; sach (saty), Sak. U. Kam. ; 
segj, Sem. Kedah, Sem. Jarum; 
seg, Sem. Plus, Sak. Blanj. Clift. ; 
sed (7. sedd), Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal. ; sét, Sen. Cliff; sét (sit), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; set (pm sett), 
Pang. U. Aring; séi or sé-i?, 
Sem. K. Ken., si (see), Sem. Jur. 
And., Sem. Jur. New., Sem. Jur. 
Rob. si -aasi’,) Bes, WSepsea:. L. 
Goose-flesh? (JZa/. daging kura) : 
séch kira (sich kura), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; F 88. Body: nség, Sdm.; 
sot, Bes. Malac.; sé-it, Bes. Her. ; 
isikn, Darat; isik [better esik: 
in MS. originally essik], Sem. 
@. Sel, ; -qlesek); Tecip. (Oh 
Lang. ; isik or isi’, Sem. Kedah; 
usi, Sem. Per. ; isi, Sem. [7,, Sem. 
Ken.; isi; isst, Sak. Ra.; tsi, Pang. 
Jalor. "External view of body: esi 
(es-ee), Sem. Stev. Body (entire, in- 
ternally) : esi-u (es-ee-o0), Sem. 
Stev.; cf. B 270? [One of Stevens’ 
blunders, probably : the -u can only 
be the third person singular pro- 
noun.] Fruit: sék (sé"k), ena. 
ZI, Interior of fruit (ZaZ. isi): 
seg, ex. tangké bah seg masam= 
Mail. isi masam, ‘‘ branches of fruit 
with unripe interior,” Pang. Teliang. 
Meat: sig (sigh), Sdm.; sach (saty), 
Sak. U. Kam. ; sat (set), Sak. Ra. 
Gums (of mouth): si suing, Sem. 
Pa, Max. ; G28. 

(4) Body; flesh: isi, Pant. Kap. 
Jok, Entrails : isi’ nébo' (aisi’ nbu’), 
Sem. Pa. Max. Heart: isi dalam, 
Jak, Mad. (Pant. Kap.); 115. To 
fill: isi’ (aisi’), Sem. Pa. Max. Wood: 
isi, Sak. Kor. Gb. Tapioca plant : 
isi mabok, Pant. Kap. Lem.; N to. 
[Some of these words are certainly 
derived from J/a/. isi ‘‘ interior,” 
‘*contents,’’ ‘‘to fill’’; but those 
which do not begin with a vowel 
(and perhaps a few of those that do) 
are probably connected with Ahmer 
sich [sach], ‘‘flesh.’’ As it is 
difficult to separate the two sets of 
words, which have somewhat similar 
meanings, they have been grouped 
together here. Perhaps also cf. 
Bahnar shek (xék), ‘‘lean meat”’ ; 
Alak s&ch, ‘‘ meat.’’] 

FLESH ; rulo? (zulo), Ben. New. 


172. 


193 


174. 


175- 


176. 


1775 


178. 


179. 


180. 


181. 


182. 


183. 
184. 
185. 
186, 


187. 


FLESH: dagik (tagik), Sa. Kor. 
Gé.; daging, Ben. New., Mantr. 
Malac., Jak. Malac. Fiesh; meat: 
dagik, Sak. Kor. Gb. Meat: dagin, 
Sak. Kerb, (Mal. daging]; B 325. 
Flexible : S 336. 

Flight : F 203-205. 

Flint: F 124; S 462. 

Float, to: uit (auit), Sem. Buk. 
Max. 

FLOAT, TO: télumul (tlumul), Sez. 
Pa. Max. To arrive: nimul, ¢.g. 
a common form of salutation is mani 
nimul hinoKkng, ‘‘ where have you 
come from now?”’ Bes. Sep. [AZal. 
timbul, ‘‘to rise to the surface’’]. 
[Perhaps=C 166. ] 


FLOAT, TO; to drift: lampong 
(Impung), Sem. Pa. Max. (Mal. 
lampong]. 

FLOAT, TO; to drift: Dbéngkas 


(bngks), Sem. Buk. Max. [? Mal. 
bingkas, ‘‘elastic.’’] 

FLOAT, TO (in the air); to flap in 
the wind (JZa/. kibar): do’ (du’), 
Sem. Pa. Max. 

Float, to: L 79. 


Flood; inundation: ba’ (bak), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; ba-ak, Sdém.; 
bahak, Sak. Kerb.; baha, Sak. 


Ra. ; ba’ juk (bak juk), Sem. Pa. 
Afax.; ong-bag, Sem. K. Ken. ; 
W 29 [Mal. bah]; W 74. 


FLOopD (tide): haniur, Bex. Mew. 
[? Mad. hanyut, ‘‘to drift]; L 89; 
W 27; W 30. 

Floor: képing, ena. /.; cf. 
P 36. [? Jal. képing, ‘‘a sheet or 
piece. ’’] 

FLoor : lantei, Sém.; lanté, Sak. 
Ra. Floor planking: lan - té, 
Kerbat [Mal. lantai]; H 11; 
M 62. 

FLOORING: ching-karr, Sex. CZ. ; 


ching-karr, Sen. Clif. ; chengkar, 


Serau. To make a flooring: 
changkar, Sak. Em. [? cf. Mal. 
tikar, ‘‘mat’’]; M 62. 

Flow: T 127; W 27. 

Flow, to: hubuin, Sem. Buk. 
Max. 

FLow, TO: paling, Sem. Buk. 
Max. 

FLow, TO: téu-tras, Sak. Kor. 
Gb. ; W 30; P 206; T 232, 233. 

Flower (Jai. bunga): hapong, 
Sem. Kedah. 

FLOWER: bakau, Sem. Per. ; 
(bak-ow), Sem. Stev.; bekau, Sem. 
Plus; békau, Pang. U. Aring; 


békau, Serting; be-ka-au, Sem. 
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188. 
189. 


190. 


Igt. 


192. 


193. 


194. 


195. 


196. 


Ken. ; baikau: said to be especially 
used of fruit- blossom, ex. telelpul 
wong bdkau, ‘‘the young fruit- 
blossom is budding” (?); Pang. 
Teliang; name of a disease-pattern 
(on comb), bakau timon (bakaw 
timon), Sem. Stev. [Khmer phka ; 
Kaseng paka6; Mon kau; Phnong 
kau (cau); Stieng kad; Rodé ka; 
Alak pakao, ‘‘ flower.’’] 


FLOWER: hiriit(?), Bes. A. J. 
[?P=F 193]. 

FLOWER: pabohoi? (pabohoye), 
Ben. New. 

FLOWER: ha_ obungé, Barok; 
bungei, Sem. Jur. And., Sem. Jur. 
New., Sem. Jur. Rob.; bunga’ 


(bungak), Bes. K. Lang. ; bunga, 
e.g. ‘‘the tree blossoms” (lit. has 
flowers), 4 ogniokng (ogniok’n) w& 
(wa, ‘‘deep a”) bunga, Sem. K. 
Ken.; bunga, Sak. Tap. ; bunga 
(boufia), Sak. Ra., Sak. Kerb. ; 
bunga, Sem. U. Sel. [in the MS. 
this last originally had boongal], 
Sak. Br. Low, Sak. Blanj. Sw., 
Ben. New., Mantr. Malac., Jak. 
Malac.; bongna (boiigna), Sém. ; 
lebunga’ (lebungak), Darat ; 
libunga’ (libungak), /eZaz ; bulwan? 
(bull-wan), Sak. Sel. Da. ; F 124; 
H 147; S 45 [Aa/. bunga]. 
FLOWER: maiong, Pant. Kap. 
Joh. {Mal, mayang, ‘‘ flower-spathe 
of palm’’]; B 449; D198; F 283. 
FLOWER -spathe (of palm) (JZa/. 
mayang): tdndo’ (tndu’), Sem. 
Buk. Max.; tanan, Mantr. Malac. 
{a/. tandan, ‘‘ cluster of fruits” ; 
and tandok, ‘‘horn.’’] 
FLOWER, centre of: 
Stev. [P=F 188]. 
Flower, pistil of: P 115. 

Flute (J7Za/. séruling): pen-sul 
(gr. pen-sull), Pang. U. Aring; 
pen-sol (#7. pen-soll), Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal. 

FLUTE : jéniloi (jnildi, jniloy), Saz. 
U. Kam. [Cf. Bahnar tolis ; Khmer 
khl6i [khluy]; JZom talot, ‘‘ flute”’ ; 
? cf. Khmer srelay [sraléy], ‘‘ trum- 
pet.’’] 

FLUTE (of bamboo) (JZa/. séruling): 
huché6, Bes. K. L.; ding hu-chéo, 
Bes. A. I.; B27. 


éid, Sem. 


196A. FLUTE (or rather Pan’s pipe): 


197. 


bunun gidSng (bunun-gidg’n), Sem. 
K. Ken. Bamboo flute: pényoig® 
(penyoighn), Sem. Stev. [? cf. J 6]. 
FLUTE, holes in: penbok, Sev. 
Stev. [? cf. O 41]; M 199. 


VOL. II 


198. 


199. 


200. 


201. 
203. 


204. 


205. 


206. 


207. 
208. 


(Mal. lalat): ilong (ailung), 
Buk. Max.; jélong (jlung‘ 
Sem. Pa. Max.; elo&ng (elog'n, 
Sem. K. Ken. Large fly (spec. 
Mal. langau): ilong bideng (ailung 
biaing ?), Sem. Buk. Max. 

FLy (Mal. lalat): lérai, Jelaz ; 
roai, Temébz ; roi, Temdz [or Serau?]; 
raul, Serau; ruil, Sak. Em. ; rudi; 
réy; roi, Sak. Kor. Gb. ; roi, Bes. 
Sep. Eye-fly: yui, Bes. dA. J. 
Insect spec. (A@a/. lébah lalat) : 
leréi, Seraz. [Ruai is also given as 
the equivalent in Serax of JZal. 
salamat, evidently by confusion with 
lalat.] [Aon rui [ruai]; Radazh, 
Churu ruéi; Chriau rudy; Cham 
rui; Khmer riii [ruy]; Stieng 
ruéi; Bahnar, Kaseng, Sué, Halang, 
Boloven, roi; Annam rudi—' fly,”’ 
‘thouse-fly.” Perhaps also /Jaraz 
jai, ‘fly’; and Central Nicobar 
yiie, ‘‘house-fly,”’ belong here. | 
Fiy: lalat, Mantr. Malac. Cha. ; 
wawat, Jak. Malac. Mosquito: 
lalul, Sak. Tap. [Mal. lalat]; 
H 138, 139; M 183. 

FLy ; greenfly: jangau, Bes. Songs. 
Fly, to: kapo-éi, Sem. Beg.; kapoi, 
Ben. New.; képuih (kpuih), Sem. 
Pa. Max., Sem. Buk. Max. ; ya- 
kipoi, Pang. U. Aring; ki- pti, 
Ledir; kipdin (ki-pér-in), Kerdat. 
To fly ; flight (AZa/. katérbangan) : 
képuih (kpuih), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
téképuih (tkpuih), Sem. Pa. Max. 
[? cf. W 128, and (if so) cf. Sunda. 
ngépak, ‘‘to flap the wings” ; 
Madur. ngappér, ‘‘to fly” ; but cf. 
also Stieng, Churu par; Bahnar 
par, apar, topar; Cham, Jaraz por ; 
Achin. por; Mon pa [paw]; Sué 
pal; Sedang pa, ‘‘to fly.”] 

FLy, TO: (a) nég-heng (n6g - hei), 
Sém.; kiheng (kiheh), Sak. Ra. ; 
heghik (héghek), Sak. Kerd. ; 
heek®, Temdz. [? Cf. Khmer ho ; Cen- 
tral Nicobar héh-hanga, ‘‘ to fly.’’] 
(6) guh, Zem. Cl.; gi, Sen. Ci., 
Sak. Blanj. Cl., Sak. Slim. 

FLy, To: taht; taht, Bes. Sep. A. 
Z.; W 119. 

Flying-fox: B 74; B 76-78. 
Foam: W 42. 

Foamy: W 42. 

Fog: B 236; D 16; D 22. 

Fold, to: R 87. 

Foliage; leaves: té-belkun, e.g. 
bis-lis kleng té-belkun (07 tébel-kun), 
‘‘disappear among the foliage,”’ 
Pang. Teliang; D 98 ; F 12. 


Baik 


Fly 


Sem. 
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209. 


210, 


2it. 


212, 


213. 


214. 


215. 


216. 


217. 


218. 


219. 


220. 


Follow, to (JZa/. ikut) : ya-gubgab, 
Pang. U. Aring; ya-pérgab, e.g. 
pérgab k&langes halod (trans. of 
Mal. proverb, ikut hati mati, ‘‘ to 
follow one’s inclination is deadly’’), 
Pang. Sam; ya-pergab (gr. perr- 
gabb), (doubtful), Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal. 


FOLLOW, TO; to pursue: bahai? 
(bahi), Sem. Pa. Max.; pahai? 
(pahi), Sem. Pa. Max.; ya’ hai, 
Sem. Jarum; ya-hai, Sem. Plus, 
To follow: ahhd (éhhé), Sak. 
Kerb. [P=H 176]. 

FOLLow, TO (ai. ikut) : j6-i, Sez. 
lef. 5 yet, Bess AST, ; kajets jet, 
Bes. K. L. To obey: jét, Bes. A. J. 
To guide: jedjiit (djed-djiit), Saé. 
Kerb. [Stieng iét, ‘‘ to obey ’’]. 
FOLLOW, TO: bésd (bdss6), Sédm. 
To consent ? (JZa/. turut): bésush 
(béssouch), Som. 


FOLLOw, TO: ik6t, Sak. Ra. [AZal. 
ikut]. 

FOLLOW, TO: nurut, JAdZantr. 
Malac.; turut (tooroot), Mantr. 


Stev. [Mal. turut]; G 43; G48. 
Fond of: L 146-149. 

Fondle, to: pidueh (pduih), Sem. 
Buk. Max. 

Fontanelles? (dZa/. sua’): tio’ 
(tiu’ ?), Sem. Pa. MZax. [perhaps to 
be read béto’ (btu’)=F 228; F224. 
Food: pikmoi (pik-moi), Sém. ; E 
26,27; E30; R x23. 

FooD EATEN ALONG WITH RICE 
(Mal. lauk): ménghar (mng-har), 
Sak. U. Tap. [But the root mean- 
ing appears to be ‘‘ beast,” and it 
may perhaps be derived from H 
t76,] Animal; beast (JZa/. bina- 
tang): ménahar, Sevawz; menahar, 
Serau [or Tembi?], Pig: menahal, 
Tembi. Stag: ménghar (mng-har), 
Sak. U. Kam. Monkey (spec. 
‘chinéka” [sz¢c = Mal. chikah]) : 
benar, Sak. Em. [used béfore 
animal names, eg. R go]. 

Fool: S 506. 

Foolish: bodoh (budh), Sem. 
Buk. Max.; budo’ (budok), Temdéz, 
Serau; bodoi, Jelaz. Silly: bodo’ 
(bodok), Bex. New. I do not 
know: bddo’ (bédok), Jak. Mad. 
[44Zal. bodoh]; K 63; S 205-207; 
S 506, 507. 

Foot: chan (chan), Sem. Pa. 
Max., Sem. Buk. Max.; (chan), 
Kerbat; chan? (djan), Sem. 
Martin; chan, Sem. Craw. Hist., 
Sem. Craw. Gram., Sem. Beg, Sem, 


Jur. Rob., Sem. Kedah, Sem. 
Sarum, Sem. 1j., Sem. U. Seél., 
Sem. Plus, Pang. Belimb., Pang. 
K. Aring, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal., Lebir; (chau), 
Sem. Jur. And., Sem. Jur. New.;- 
(tchan), Sem. Ken. ; (chin), Pang. 
Jalor; chéng (chung), Bex. New. ; 
jong, Krau Ket., Krau Tem., Uv. 
Tem., U. Cher., Sak. Guat, Bera, 
Buk. U. Lang., Bes. K. Lang., 
Bes. Songs, Bed. Chiong; jong? 
(jung), Bes. Bell.; jaung, Bes. 
Malac.; jokng, Bes. Sep. A. 1. ; 
(jokn), Bes. Malac.; (diokn), Or 
Hu. Joh. I.; jogn, Serting, Bes. 
Her., Bedu. II, ; (jo-gen), Sak. Sel. 
Da, ; juk2; jak”; jong, Zezdz ; 
jak", Darat, Jelai, Serau; juk®, 
Serau; jeok, Sak, Sung.; jing; 
juk®, Sen. Clif, ; jukng (djuk’n), 
Sem. K. .Kén.; jig, Sak. Br. 
Low ; (joug), Sak. Croix; ju’; juk, 
Sak. U. Kam.; juk, Sak. Tan. 
Ram. ; (djuk; djtak), Sek. Martin ; 
jak, Tan. U. Lang., Or. Berumb. ; 
jup (djoup), Sém.; jau, Kena. J. ; 


yok (yohk), Sem. Ken.; iti, 
Sem. Per. Foot; leg: chan, Sem, 
Sev. ; yok® (jokn ), U. Pat. ; 
gog, U. Kel. Hoof: jong, Ses. 
Songs. Leg: chan (chan), Sem. 
Pa. Max., Sem. Buk. Max. ; chan, 
Sem. Ked. New.; jok®, Bes. 
Mailac. Lower half of leg (from 


knee down), (AZa/. bétis): ju, Sak. 
Blanj. Clif: Short part of inner 
tube of blowpipe: chan, Sem. Stev.; 
Thigh : chan (tchas): [2 misprint], 
Sem. Klapr. Toes:  jukng or 
d'yukng ? (djuk’n; d’juk’n), Sem. K. 
Ken. Horizon: juk (djouk), Sak. 
Kerb. [cf. Mal. kaki langit]. Top 
of the foot; instep: kio’ chan (kiu’ 
chan), Sem. Buk. Max. ; kr& chan, 
Pang. U. Aring; kra' chan, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal.; B 4; ké€ping 
chan (kping chan), Sem. Pa. 
Max. ; kulit jokng, Bes. Sep. A. L.; 
S 237? Ankle-bone (Jal. mata 
kaki): mét chan (mit chan), Ses. 
Pa. Max., Sem. Buk. Max. ; E83; 
jéra’-jing, Sen. Clif Instep: baka 
jokng, Bes. Sep. A. I. Sole of 
foot (Ma/. tapak kaki): tampa jong, 
Bes. Sep. ; tampar jokng, Bes. Sep. 
A. J/.; taper jak, Tan. U. Lang. ; 
tapai jukng (tabai-djuk’n), Sem. K. 
Ken. ; pal jing, Sen. Clif: ; pal- 
juk® ; paljuk®, TZemdzi; paljakn, 
Serau, Darat, Jelai; pal juk2, 
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221. 


dong ; 


Serau; tapa’ chan (tpa’ chan), Sem. | 
Pa. Max., Sem. Buk. Max. ; tapal | 


juk, Sak. Kor. Gb. Foot: tapaljuk, | 


Sak. Kor. Go. ; tapar jok (tapar | 


diok), Sak. Kerd.; tapar jong (tapar | 
‘djon), Sak. Ra.; separjok, Sak. | 


Blanj. Sw. Toe: tapaljuk, Sak. 
Kor. Gb, [really=‘‘sole’”’]. Heel 
(Mal. ,tumit) : chenong jak”, /eZaz. 
Toe: wing-chan, Sem, Stev.; wong | 
chan, Sem. Jur. Rod. ; (wang chau), 
Sem. Jur. And., Sem. Jur. New. ; 
C1or. Toes: kentn jak, Tan. U. 
Lang. Big toe: kéneng juk®, Jelaz. 
Little toe: kenon jak®, /Jelai; C 
102. Big toe: bo chan (bote chan), 


Sem. Stev.; hibo’ chan (hibu’ chan), 


Sem. Pa. Max.; ibu chan (aibu 
chan), Sem. Buk. Max. ; \bé-né 
jang, Sex. Clif; géndé’ jong, 
Bes. Sep. A. I.; M.190;°M 192; 
M195. To sit with legs dangling: 
buai chan (bui chin), Sem. Pa. 
Max. ; goyang chan (guing chan), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; B 180, .181; N 
35 GP AosegS 32875 oS) 489; 
W 147. [Adon jong [juing]; Szceng 
jang, jong; Samré sing; Por sit 
(sinh) ; Cuzot, Cancho, Prou jung ; 
Phnong, Rodé jong, ‘‘foot,” ‘‘leg”; 
Khmer chong [jong]; Bahnar jong; 
Kaseng, Sué, Boloven iing ; Halang 
Sedang jen; Old Khmer 
sang; Sue juing; Prooms yung 
(young); Radé jiong ; Chrdu chon; 
Annam chon; Khmus nchdng ; 
Lemet chieng, ‘‘foot’”; Tareng 
uin; Mzahén jing ; Boloven, Alak, 
Lave, Kaseng jing; Halang jong ; 
Lemet yang, ‘‘leg”’ (cf. Santalz 
jangga; Malhe jangga; Palaung 
jan, ‘‘foot’:); cf. B 336.] 

Foot: tomén, /Jok. Raf. As.; 
tamen, Jok. Raf. Feet: tamara- 
faik; tamarpat, Bex. New. ; S 141. 
[These words are very doubtful ; 
perhaps they are to be interpreted 
as rapék, rapat respectively; cf. F 5.] 


221A. FooT: poh, Zan. Sag. 


222. 


223. 


Foot; leg: khakhi, Or Laut; 
kaki, Mantr. Malac. Leg: kaki, 
Jak. Malac. Hog: kakipanda, 
Pant. Kap. Log.; S 167 [Mal. 


kaki]; B 149-151; L 50; P at. 
Foot (of tree): T 203. 
Footprint: G41; P 118; T 195. 
Footstep: P 21. 

For (fr. car, pour): fassal, Sak. 
Ra.; fassel, Sak. Kerb. [Mal. 
Ar. fasal]; W 78. 

For ever: A 72; O21. 


223A. Forbid, to: bohd, Sem. K. Ken.; 
Dyi23. 


Force, to: H 31. 


223B..Ford : meniak tiu (meniak ‘tiou), 


224. 


225. 


226. 
227. 
228. 


229. 


230. 


231. 


sak. Kerb; [eck C 273)5 .C 216; 
i 203. 
Forearm: A 133-137; E42; H 


15. 


Forefinger : F 109; F 113, 1134; 
Has; P 155; S179. 

Forefoot: H 15. 

Forehead (Za/. dahi): dwas (aods), 
Sem. Buk. Max. ; wo’ péti.(woos’ 
pti), U. Pat.; F228. Fontanelles ? 
(JZal. sua’): aos? (ads), Sem. 
Buk, Max. Temples (Jal. dahi) : 
was (pr. wass), Sem. Kedah. 
FOREHEAD (JZa/. kéning): kré-hér: 
Sen. Clif: 

FOREHEAD: chala, Kena. J. 
FOREHEAD: labid, Zan. U. Lang. 
FOREHEAD: pétu? (betu), Sem. 
KK. Ken. Face; forehead: béto’ 
(btu’), Sem. Pa. Max. Head: 
péton (pdton), Sas, Kerb. Temples 
(AZal. dahi): pétdk, Sem. Jarum, 
Pang. U. Aring; péti’, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal.; péti (pti), U. 
Kel. ; péttin? (botun oy betun), Saé. 
kor. Gb.; pen tong Tembz; F 224; 
Aig. 

FOREHEAD: B 431; B 433; F 2; 
F 5. 

Foreigner: M 28. 

Forenoon: D 33; D.43. 
Foreskin: cheh (chih), Sem. Pa. 
Max. 

Forest: te-o, Sem. Beg.; teo, Ben. 
New. ; W tog. 

Forest ; jungle: (a) hop, ex. chuk 
b&-hép, ‘‘ go to the jungle,” Pang. 
K. Aring; hop, Pang. U. Aring ; 
(hérp), Ledcr, Kerbat; hop or ba- 
hép (4V.B. éé-h6p=‘‘towards the 
jungle, into the jungle”), Pang. 
Belimb. ; kahop, Sem. Plus; kahab, 
Sem. U, Sel.; kib, U. Kel.; dagib, 
U. Pat.; ghi, U. Kel. Land- 
wards: ba-hdp (of landing from a 
boat, ascending the bank of a river, 
etc.), Pang. Belimb. Outwards 
(Mal. ka-luar): ka-hép (07 ba- 
hép?), Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus; 
A176; G42; M 24, 25; N 39. 
(2) Forest; jungle: sé-rok, Zem. 
Cl.; sengrok, Sak. Blanj. Sw. ; 
s6-rak®, Sen. Clif. ; sérak®, Sev. 
Cl; sérdk®, Temdi; masrak®, 
Serau, Sak, Em.; masrép; masrop, 
Sak. Kerb. ; massrop, Sak. Croix ; 
masrok, Sak. Br. Low. [The first 
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syllable in these last few words is 
probably A176. This view is sup- 
ported by the following: To the 
jungle (JZa/. ka hutan): masrak®, 
Darat.| Country; land: masrak®, 
Krau Em. ULand (Mal. darat): 
sérak (srak), Sak. U. Kam.; sé-rak®, 
Sen. Clif.; M 23. [Khmer srok 
[sruk], ‘‘ country,” ‘‘ village” ; 
Samré, Por, Cuot srok (sroc); Prow 
chrok (chroc), ‘‘country” ; Sze sruk 
(srouc), ‘‘village”; Lave tshruk, 
“«country”’; ?cf. Mon krép [gruip], 
‘¢ forest. '"] 


232. FOREST; jungle: bak, e.g. in the 
jungle; 6m bak, Sak. Tan. Ram. 
Thicket (4Za2. hutan kéchil), ba, Sez. 
K. Ken. 

233. ForEsT; jungle: tali, Sak. Kerd.; 
dol, Kena. 7. [but cf. H 100 ?} 

234. FOREST; jungle: tépi’ or tépik (?), 


235. 


236. 
237. 


238. 


239. 


241. 


Sem. Kedah; cf. B 437; débi, Sez. 
Per. ; d&bri (debri), /ak, Ba. Pa. ; 
(ddbri), Sdm. ; (d’bri), Jak. Szm. ; 
bre’, Avau Tem.; bri, Serting, Pal., 
U. Ind. ; mbéri, Bes. Her.; ’mbri ; 
méri, Bes. Malac.; méri, e.g. mah 
méri, ‘‘jungle-man,” Bes. Sep. A. /.; 
(meri), Bes. K. Lang.; (murree), 
Bes. Bell. Wood [2.e. forest]: bi, 
Sem. K. Ken.; F 257; P 82. [Old 
Khmer, Bahnar, Stieng, Xong, 
Phnong, Prou, Chrau, bri; Khmer 
prey[braiy]; Por, Lemet pri; Boloven 
brei, prei; AKAmus mpri; Niakén, 
Alak, Lave, bri, ‘‘forest.’’] 
FOREST : lano [the word seems to 
be only used in the expression 
senghoi lano (sefhoi lano), which is 
said to mean literally ‘‘men of the 
woods" (hommes des bois)], Sém. ; 
M 26. 

Forest: ma-lang, Sak. Sel. Da. 
FoREST: hutan, Jak. Aalac. ; 
utan, Bex. New. [Aal. hutan]. 
FOREST: rima, Sak. Kor. God. ; 
rimba, Sak. Ra.; rimba, Mantr. 
Malac., Jak. Matlac. Forest ; 
jungle; wilderness (JZa/. hutan 
bésar): yema (jema), Sem. K. Ken. 
Old forest (JZa/. rimba): ré-ba’, 
Sen. Clif: ; P 73; [dZal. rimba]. 
Wood [2.e. forest] (dZa/. rimba) : 
bluké, Sem. Beg. [Mal. bélukar, 
‘‘secondary jungle” of relatively 
recent growth]; A 22; H 86; H 
go; Q 16. 

. FOREST=B 442. 

FOREST, secondary (Jaé. bélukar) : 
po-dh, Sex. Clif. 

. FOREST, secondary (Jal, bélukar) : 


243. 


244. 


245. 


246. 


247. 


248. 


249. 
250. 


25K. 
252. 


Play 


254. 


sd-iam, Sak. Blanj. Clif ; B 437- 


443. 

Forget, to: jékab (jkb), Sem. Pa. 
Max. 

ForGET, To: lali, Pang. Sam,’ 
Pang. Gat. [Jav., Sund. lali; cf. 
Mal. lalai. | 

FoRGET, TO: lupa’ (lupa’), Sem. 
Buk. Max. (Mal. \upaj; A173; C 
26; D 119; F x15. 

Fork (of tree or stick): B 345; C 
Smee 

Forked: B 345. 

Form; outside; attitude (J7Za/. 
sikap): mésakab? (msakb?), Sem. 
Buk, Max. [Mai. sikap]; G 63. 
Formerly: manginchol? (mafin- 
tchol), Sak. Ra.; A 5; B 145, 146; 
B 165; D17; N 50; P 39; T 54. 
Fornication? or rivalry in love? 
(Mal. madu ‘‘ before marriage’) : 
mol, Sex. Clif. 

Foul: W 74. 

Four: nos, Sem. Stev. 

Four: hémpu4n (hmpudn), Serzing; 
ém-pun, U. Tem., U. Cher. ; npun, 
U. Ind. Two: potn, Pal. [Clearly 
wrong; it means ‘‘four.’’] [Zon 
pan [pan]; Old Khmer, Samré, 
Cuot, Chong pon; Kuy Dek pon; 
Sué, Xong pon; Kaseng pon; 
Lemet pun (poun); pon; Samzé, 
Por phoon; Khmer buon [puon] ; 
Prou, Churu, Phnong puon; Sxué, 
Sué puon (pouon); Chrau pudn ; 
Stieng puodn; Huet, Hin, So, 
Nanhang, Khmus pudn (poudn) ; 
Sedang pudn; Bahnar pion; 
Tareng, Kon Tu, Halang, Boloven, 
Ka, Churu puan; Annam bé'n; 


Lave pudn; Alak pén; Palaung 
phon, pon (pone), (and _ variant 
forms in neighbouring dialects) ; 


Santali pon; Malhe, Birhir, Dhang- 
gar pon ; Mupdart upun ; upun-ia ; 
Kurku uphunia; <haria i'pon; 
Central Nicobar foan; Southern 
Nicobar faat; Shom Pé fuat; Teressa, 
Chowra foan (foon); Car Nicobar 
fan, ‘‘four.’’] 

Four: lemang, Sem. Scot. 

Four: lébeh (1ébé), Po-K7o [? Mai. 
lébeh, ‘‘more” ; but see T 270]. 
Four: man-lang-keh, Sak. Sel. 
Da. [D 251-253 are more than 
doubtful. } 

Four: ampan, Sak. Jer. ; ampit, 
Sem. Per.; mpat, Sim.; 'pat, Bes. 
Songs; émpat, Bes. Her.; 'mpat 
(m’pat), Sek. Martin; ampat, Sak. 
Ra,; ampat, Sem. U. Sel., Sem. 


255. 


256, 
257. 
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Tj., Sak. Kerb., Sak. Br. Low; 


Sak. Croix, Tembi, Serau, Sak. 
U. Kam., Ben. New. Square: 
ampat jong, Bes. Sep. (lit. ‘‘four 
feet”; F 220), [dZal. ampat]; 
S231; T 270. 

Fourteen: E 55. 

Fowl (Jéa/. ayam): ptk, Sen. 


Clif:, Tan. U. Lang. ; puk, Sen. 
Cl., Sak. Léngk., Sak. Blanj. Cl., 


Sak. Slim, Sak. Sung.; ptk, 
Sak. Martin; pok®, Sak. Em. ; 
puk® (puk2), pup, Zemdi; pup, 
Darat; pup", Jelaz; pup, Sak. 


Tap.; po, Sak. Ra.; pok, Sak. 
U. Kam.; pok, Krau Ket. ; ra-pok, 
U. Cher.; kedk (ked®k), Bed. 
Chiong: kam-pokn, Pal. Small 
chicken (J/a/. anak ayam): ké-non 
pik, Sen. Cliff; kénong piup?, 
Jelat; éng-wa’ ra-pok, U. Cher. 
Cock: puk i-bé, Sak. Blanj. Clift. ; 
pok ibii’, Sak. U. Kam. ; ra-pok 
i-put, U. Cher. ; pig libi, /elaz ; 
pok, Or. Berumd. Hen: puk i- 
kénan, Sak. Blanj. Clif. ; pok 
iknan, Sak. U. Kam.; pig likéneng, 
Jelaz ; ra-pok kédoh, U. Cher. [? cf. 
Chowra Nicobar ta-fak, ‘‘ fowl’’]. 
Fow.: bé, Kena. 1. 

FOWL: (a) manok, Sem. U. Sel., 
Sak. Br. Low, Sak. Croix, Rasa; 
(monok), Sem. Beg. ; mandk, Sak. 
Kor. Gb.; mandk, Sak. Kerb. ; ma- 
nok, Sak. Sel. Da.; manok (manuk), 
Sem. Pa. Max., Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
manuk, Sem. Per., Sak. Tan. Ram.; 
manuk, Zem. Cl.; manuk, Sak. 
Plus, 4 N.Q. tor, Sak, Léngk., 
4 N.Q. tor; ma-nuk, Sak, Plus 
Clif., Sak. Blanj. Cliff ; mano, 
Sak. Korb. Lias; (maanoh), Sak. 
Blanj. Sw.; (manow), Sem. Ken. ; 
manu’, fang. Lelimb.; manu, 
U. Kel. ; (m&nou), Sém, ; banuk ; 
manu ungeh (manu ungay), ex. 
New.; B 218; I 46. [Newbold 
means ‘‘ bird.’’ ‘The domestic fowl 
he calls ‘‘common fowl.’’] Bird: 
manok, Sem. Klapr. Jungle-fowl : 
manu-bi, Sem. K, Ken.; F 234. 
Cock: mani engkodn ? (mant 
engod'n), Sem. K, Ken. ; manok 
babé, Sak. Kor. Gb, ; ma’nuk b6 


(ma’nuk ber), Sak. Plus Cliff. ; 
ma’nuk i-bé, Sak. Blanj. Clif. ; 
manuk bé, Sak. Tan. Ram. Hen: 


manu babd, Sem. K. Ken, ; manuk 
bok, Sak. Tan. Ram.; ma'nuk 
ba (ma’nuk bor), Sak. Plus Clif. ; 
ma’nuk i-kénan, Sak, Blanj. Clif. 


258. 


259: 
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Chicken: huat manuk, Sak. Tan, 
Ream, Padi bird (dal. ayam 
padi): manok-manok (manuk 2), 
Sem. Buk. Max. [Lranun, Dusun, 
Bulud Opie, manok; Sulu, Balau 
Dayak, Sampit, manok ; Tagbenua, 
Dusun of Kimanis, Katingan, Biaju 
Dayak, Solok, Javanese, Sundanese, 
Batak, manuk; Manyan or Maanjan 
(Borneo), manu; Nias mani ; 
Achinese manok, mano’—‘ fowl.” 
The word is found (with the mean- 
ings ‘‘fowl’” or ‘‘bird”) all over 
the Eastern Archipelago in dialects 
too numerous to be set down here. 
It occurs also in Indo-China, e.g. 
Cham, Raglai, /arat moénuk; Radaih 
monu; Canxcho, Rodé ménuk (menuc); 
Kha Pi menuk; Selunmg manok ; 
menak (may-nauk)—‘‘fowl’’; but 
is not in use in the Malay of the 
Peninsula. | 

(4) Fowl: méndong, Bedu. JI. ; 
méndong, Pant. Gah. Mant. [Cf. 
Mal, ‘‘ spirit language’’ méndong, 
‘* fowl,” Malay Magic, App. p. 64. 
A guasi-Krama form of manuk ?] 
FOWL: ayam, Sak. Tan. Ram. ; 
a-yam, Lediy; hayam, Serting ; 
hayam (hatyam), Bes, Her. ; 
hayam, Mantr. Malac., Jak. Malac. 
Common fowl [2.e. fowl]: ayam, Bez. 
New. Chick: wong a-yam, Ledir ; 


a-wa’ ha’yam, Kerbat. Cock: 
a-yam tém-kal, Ledir; ha'- 
yam téng-kal, Kevdat. Hen: ayam 


yal6 (A-yam ya-lér), Ledir; ha’-yam 
ya-lu, Kerdat; H 1 [dZal. hayam ; 
ayami|s, 3 215, (C 91%, 92:5 B36, 
BTM ENN E32: 

FOWL, jungle-: de-na’, Sak, Blanj. 
Clif. ; dena’, Bes. Songs; déna’, 
Mantr. Malac, |Mai. dénak]. 


259A. Cry of jungle-fowl : nang chenang 


260. 


261. 


kas, Bes. Songs. 

Fox, flying-: B 74; B 76-78. 
Fracture ; B 373; B 375. 
Fragile: B 402. 

Fragrant: 5 293. 

Frail: B 374. 

Freckle, dark ; D 114. 

Free: pédas (p’das), Pant. Kap. 
Joh. To fight: pédas (p’das), 
Pant. Kap. Lem. Soldier: orang 
pédas (orang p’das), Pat. Kap. Joh. 
[In form identical with B 196, of 
which it is probably a figurative use 
in the sense of ‘‘ brave’’; see H 116 
for an example. ] 

Fresh, of water (JZa/. tawar): 
belhid, Sem. Jarum; belhod, Sem. 
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263. 


264. 


265. 


266. 
267. 
268. 


269. 


270. 


271. 
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Plus. Insipid; tasteless ; fresh (as 
opposed to salt): bélhud (blhud), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; bélhut (blhut), 
Sem. Pa. Max. ; bloit®, Jelaz [P= 
B 308]; N 50; W 30. 

Friction : R 194-196. 

Friend: sibah (sibeh=sawbeh), 


Jak. Mad.; sabat; bessabat, Mentr. 
Bor. (Mal. Ar. sahabat]; C 228- 
230; M 28. 

FRIEND ; comrade (as a mode of 
address) : o-ne; o-neh, Or. Laut. 
Fright: F 48-51. 

Frightened : F 48-51. 

Fringes (of urat batu, a plant): 
kan-neot, Se. Sfev. 

Frizzled: B 175. 

Frog (Mal. katak): kam (7 
kébm), Sem. Kedah; kam, Sem. 
Jarum; kom (kome), Sem. Stev. 
[P cf. Central Nicobar kang, ‘‘frog’’]. 
FrRoG: sémpah, Sem. Jarum. 
FroG: lébah-lik (lobah-lik), Sdmz. 
FroG: tabek, Sak. Kerb. ; tabag, 
tabeg, Sak. Kor. Gb. ; tabag, Sak. 
U. Kam.; bat (ba2t), Kena. I. ; 
bébap, Jak. Mad.; (b’bap), Jak. 
Ba. Pa. Frog or toad spec.: 
katak bak, Bedu. 7/7. Small frog: 
bébap (b’bap), Jak. Lem., Jak. 
Sim. Toad: bua’ (bua), Aantr. 
Mailac. ; F 272 [? cf. L 120}. 
FroG: chéal? (ch’él), Kena. J. 
Bull-frog : bachel, Bes. Ses. 

FroG (Mal. katak): lingkung, 
Pang. U. Aring; chikong, Jak. 
Ba. Pa. Toad: katak bésékong 
(katak b’s’kong), /a&. Lem. ; reng- 
kong, Ges. Songs. Frog or toad 
spec. : katak kingkong, Bedu. J/. ; 
F 272 [? cf. Mal. rangkung, ‘‘to 
squat’; but cf. C 73]. 


FroG: bihong, /ak. Ba. Pa., Jak. 
Lem. Frog or toad spec.: katak 
bihéng, Bedu. /7.; F 272. [? Cf. 


Cham hinghong, apparently name 
of a species, Callula pulchra. | 


. Froc: kata, Sak. Ra. ; katak or 


katak—four kinds are mentioned : 
(1) k. bétong bésar (described as 
of great size); (2) k. bétung kéchil 
(small one with big note); (3) k. 
nyok ; (4) k. buak or bua’, Bes. K. 
L.; F 268. Frog or toad (species 
various): katak bértong; katak 
garok; katak harang; katak kfak ; 
katak ru-riiak; katak sénggan, 
Bedu. I. (Mal. katak]; C 73. 


272A. FROG; toad: segmi, Sem. K. Ken. 


273. 
274. 


From (JZa/. déri): yé, Som. 
FROM : hatot (hétot), Sek. Ker. 


275: 


276. 


| 277. 


278. 


_ 279. 


| 280. 


281. 


| 282: 


283. 


From: jinjak, Saz. U. Kam. 
From: déri (dori), Sa&. Ra. ; de’, 
Bes. Songs. Since: dri, Sak. Ra. 
[ Mal. déri, ‘‘ from’ J. 

From: A 177; B 396. 

From above: A 8: . 

Frond: R 178. 

Front: F r. 

FRONT; face: balo’ (balu’); Sem. 
Pa. Max. [? cf. F 228]. 
FRONT, in:  ha’hio’ 
Sem. Pa. Max. 
FRONT, in: ngar, Sak. U. Kam. 
(Mal. ka-dépan); ba’ngar, Bes. 
KOE: Bias-1417 3 Bs 380%, G42. 
Fruit: R 22. 

FRuIT: bréng, Sem. Plus; brék, 
Sak. Tan. Ram. 

Fruit: péli, Bes. Her, Bed. 
Chiong ; (p'li), Bes. Maiac.; (blee), 
Bes. Bell. ; (p'tie), Buk. U. Lang. ; 
(plie), Bers. Stev.; plé, Sex. Clift. ; 
plé, Sak. U. Kam.; plé, e.g. ‘‘there 
are no fruits (on it),” tata’ i plé, 
Sak. U. Bert.; ple, Sak. Blanz. 
Sw:; pleh, Sak. Blanj. Cliff:, Bes. 
Songs; pléh, Sak. Sel. Da.; pélé, 
Bedu. If.; pélé; pile’, Bes. Sep. 
A. TI.; pélé, Serting; ple’ (plek) ; 
plo’ (plok), Zemdz; ple’ (plek), 
Darat; p'lah, Sak. Martin; p'lé, 
Bes. K. Lang.; plo (plér), Avau 
Tem.; pld? (plérn), Avau Ket. ; 
tahutpleh, Zax. U. Lang. [ap- 
parently means the ‘‘ fruit season,” 
Yr23i , Coconut’, ples = (iplek}: 
Tembt. Stone of a fruit: pleh, 
Sak. Blanj. Clif: Pregnant: pélé’? 
(pélék), Kena. 7.; V 23.. [Khmer 
phlé; Kaseng, Sué, Halang, Boloven, 
pléi; Sedang pli long; Bahknar 
plei (pley); Stéeng pléi; Xonxg phle 
nich; Khmus phlé sohong; Lemet 
phi ké; Chriiu, Churu phié; 
Niahin phle; Alak plai; Lave 
plei; Tareng kolai; Kon Tu kolai, 
Gortauttie Ail ARs Seer, 

FRuIT: kéb6k, Pang. Sheat; (ké- 
bérk), ZLedir; kébok, ex. kébok 
birang (?), Pang. Teliang; kébo', 
Sem. Plus; (kébér’), Kerbat; kébak 
(kébouk), Sak. Ra.; kébt (kdbou), 
Sak. Kerb.; kéba’, Sem. Kedah ; 
kémb6 (kumba), Sem. Per. ; kéma ? 
(gema, ‘‘deep a’’), Sem. K. Ken. ; 
ké-but lé-long, U. Cher. ; T 207 ;. 


(ha'hiu’ ?), 


kba’ jéhu, Sak. Tan. Ram.; T 
211. Seed (of plants): kab& 
(kabor), Sem. U. Sel.; kébuh 


(kobouh), Sak. Ra. ; kébo (kebeu), 
Sak. Br. Low, Sak. Croix; kébii', 
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284. 


285. 


Sak. U. Kam. ; med kébok, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. ; biji kéboh (bidji 


k6boh), Sak. Kerb. [Mal. biji, 
“seed”; S 89]. Flower: k&bo’, 
Sem. Plus. Unhusked rice (AZa/. 
padi): (?) kébok, Sem. Kedah. 


Boiled rice (Mal. nasi): ké&bog, 
Sem. Kedah. ‘Tail, in enumeration 
(Afal. ekor): kéb6k, ex. mani’ tiga’ 
kébok, 724 ‘‘three tail of fowls,” 
Sem. Kedah. Coconut : koboh-i-oh 
[in MS. originally koboh e-oh], 
Sem. U. Sel.; C 198 or T art. 
[? Cf. Stieng ba, “ pip”’ (of fruits). ] 
FRuIT: buh, Sem. Craw. Hist., 
Sem. Ked. New., Ben. New. ; 
(bouh), Sem. Klapr.; baho’ (bahu’), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; bah (bh), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; bah, ex. tangké bah lang 
rengal (JZa/, tangkai buah séblah 
ujong), ‘‘the fruit-stalks at the end of 
the branches,” Pang. Teliang; bodh, 
Sem. Beg.; wah, ex. pi bai wahh léla- 
yabh, ‘‘ go and dig for the fruit of the 
salayer (?)"’ Pang. Teliang; buah, 
Ben. New., Mantr. Malac., Jak. 
Malac., Pant. Kap. Joh., Sak. Br. 
Low; bua (boua), Sak. Croix ; 
ha buéh, Barok. Fruit ; seed: 
buo’ (bouo’), Sém.; S 66; U 20. 
Fruit of tree: btah dé-long, U. 
Tem. Egg: woah, Sak. Sel. Da. 
Kidney: boh (buh), Sem. Pa. Max. 
Banana: buah suguh, Pant. Kap. 
Joh. Beans: buah akar, Pant. Kap. 
Joh. Coconut: btiah pilau, Pant. 
Kap. Her.; buah pulau, Pant. Kap. 
Joh.; buah pulo, Pant. Kap. Log.; 
W 30 [Pcf. C 198; cf. Cham 
lau]; buah kukor, Pant. Kap. Log. 
Gourd (Mad/. labu): buah lulok, 
Pant. Kap. Joh. Lime (fruit) : 
buah tomang, Pant. Kap. Joh. 
Rice (JZa/. padi): buah rumput, 
Pant. Kap. Log. Rice: buah rum- 
put, Pant, Kap. Log., Pant. Kap. 
Joh. Seed: péningok buah (p’ningok 
buah), Pant. Kap. Lem. (Mal. 
buah; /av. woh; Achin. boh; 
Cham, Raglai, Jarat bah ; Radaih 
mboh, ‘‘fruit’’ (variants are found 
throughout the Eastern Archipelago) ; 
in Achin. boh is used for ‘‘ egg,” e.g. 
boh manok, ‘‘ hen’s egg.’’| 

FRuIt ; or bud?: képal (07 kapal): 
ex. ye séwé ka-képal, képal chan, 
képal gémaling, képal tangkul, 
képal soyn, ‘‘I chant of fruits (or 
buds?), the chaz fruit, the gémaling 
fruit,”’ etc., Pang. Teliang; B 445; 
D 190; F170. 


286, 


287. 


288. 
289. 


290. 


292. 


293. 


FRUIT spec., prized by the. wild 
tribes : dau’, Pang. U. Aring. [For 
other fruits see the specific names. ] 
Fruit-bat: B 74; B 76-79. 

Fry, to: goreng, Sak. U. Kam. 
[Zal. goring]; C 239. 

Fulfil, to: M 7x. 

Full (47a/. pénoh): chu-6h, Pang. 
U. Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
FuLL: sébem, Sem, Plus [P=F 
290}. 

FuLL: (a) iping (aiping), Sem. 
Buk, Max. 

(4) Full: h&bun (hbun), Sem. Buk. 
Max. ; habun (7. ha-budn), Sem. 
Kedah; ’mbuf, Bes. Malac. ; am- 
boyn, Bes. Sep.; tébufi? o7 té- 
bung? (téboum), Sa Ra.; tébik, 
Sak. U. Kam.; tebik®, Serau ; 
tébik (20-bik), Sém; tébik (tdbik), 
Sak. Kerb. Abundant: habun 
(hbun), Sem. Buk. Max. To 
fill: piba’, Sem. Buk. Max. Full; 
filled: tobikng (tobik’n), Sem. K. 
Ken. Filled; loaded (JZaZ. bérisi)- 
té-bek, Sak. Blanj. Clif. Full-ripe: 
émboyn, Ges. Songs; W 30. [Stieng 
biing ; Bahnar beh (bénh), beng ; 
Mon peng; Khmer pen [ben]; 
Chritu bei (bénh) ; Boloven, Niahin 
bin; <Alak, Lave bing; ? ef. 
Central Nicobar posh, push, bush, 
“full.""] 

(c) Full; full to overflowing; abun- 
dant: ampoh (ampuh), Sem. Pa. 
Max. 


. FULL; full to overflowing: kim, 


Sem. Buk. Max.; G75. 

Full moon: F 35; L 74; M 161; 
M 16s. 

Fungus (47Za/. kulat) : betis, Serax ; 
(spec. AZa/. kulat susu) : betis mem, 
Serau; B 385; (spec. AZaZ. kulat 
sisir) : betis chénoi, Sevau; P 192? 
A kind of fungus that looks like 
tobacco: betis babo, Sevau; F 61 
[perhaps the fungus mentioned at 
G 25]; pétis, pétih, Bes. Sep. 
A, I. ; spec. ‘‘tiger’s milk,” pétis 
aa’, Beg Sep. A. J. Other species 
are: pétis glakng, p. bébet, p. 
banyat, p. kok, p. kuku, p. busut, 
Bes. Sep. A. L. [Mon patah 
[ptuih]; Zareng, thia: Swé, tiio, 
‘“‘mushroom”’ ; S¢zeng chét tatuich, 
“mushroom ”’ sp. | 

Funcus ; mushroom: kulat (kult), 
Sem. Pa. Max., Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
(spec. AZaZ. chéndawan biring): k. 
biring (kult biring), Sem. Pa. Max.; 
k. tale’ (kult tali’), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
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5A, GAMBIER : 


94. FUNGUS spec. 


96. Future, the; 


. Gain: utuk (outouk), Sédm. 


(spec. Mad. chéndawan bulan): k. 
amil4h (kult amilh), Sew. Buk. 
Max.;k. bulan (kult buln), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; (spec. Mal. chéndawan 
busut): k. ampa léndu (kult ampa 
Indu), Sem. Buk. Max.; (spec. 
Mai, chéndawan kapas): k. aténg- 
bauk? (kult atngbauk ?), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; (spec. Mal, chéndawan 
kakuran?): k. siyar ? (kult sir), Sem. 
Pa. Max.; k. asak (kult ask), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; (spec. Mal. 
chéndawan kélamir-kelamir?), k. 
lakin (kult lakin, Sem, Pa, Max. ; 
k, tuhun (kult tuhtin), Sem. Buk. 


Max.; (spec. Mal. chéndawan 
tiong?), k. ténglét (kult tnglt), 
Sem. Buk, Max. [Mai. kulat]; 
G 25. 


‘« Elephant soul,”’ 

‘Tiger soul”: ‘nteh, Sem. Stev. 
[?=F 292]. 

. Fur (of an animal), to remove the 
(preparatory to cooking): kokos, 
Bes. K. L, [? Cf. Mal. kupas, ‘‘ to 
peel.’’] 

Future: A 43; A 46. 

hereafter: bahare’ 

(chinih) [szc], Bes. K. L.; A 43. 

[?=D 43 or N 52 or AZa/. akhirat.] 
Futurity: A 43. 


G 


. Gabang (fruit-tree spec.): R 28, 


Gaharu: A 50-52. 

Profit : 
untok®, Temdz; untong, Sak. U. Kam. 
[4Zal. untong]. 

GAIN: bérupas (b’rupas), Pant. Kap. 
Joh. Pay; wages: upah, TZemdz. 
[AZal. upah, ‘‘ pay.’’] 

Gale: S 478-480; W 109. 


. Gall-bladder: kémet (kmit), Se. 


Buk. Max.; kém6d (pr. kémédd), 
Pang. U, Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal,; kémut (kmut), Sem. Pa, 
Max. |Bahnarkomat ; Khmer pamat 
[pamat] ; pramat [pramat]; Stzeng mat 
kl6m (the second word is ‘‘liver,”’ and 
possibly the first is ‘‘eye”); Chrau 
khlém mat [szc], ‘‘ gall bladder”; Mon 
klang kmat [klang kmat], ‘‘ gall.”"] 


. Gambier: assé, Pant. Kap. Log. ; 


ansé? (ansé (nasal)), Pant. Kap. Her.; 
ansé, Pant. Kap. Joh. [? cf. A 25]. 

ka-chuk, Sem. Plus. 
Gambier leaf: kachi, Temdi, Darat ; 
kachw’ (kachuk), Sevaz; kachu, Jelad ; 
Selak kachiu, Temdi; L 32. [Prob- 


IO. 
Es 


I2. 


13: 


I4. 


Tee 


16. 


17. 


18. 


. GAMBIER : gammal, 


ably the same word as ‘‘ catechu,”’ 
the Indian ‘‘cutch” (A/a/, kachu) ; 
but cf. Khmer chiw [juw], ‘‘ sour.’’] 
Ben. New. ; 
gamir, Tembz, Darat, Jelat ; gambir, 
Tembi, Serau [Mal. gambir]. 


. GAMBIER: kapait, Pant. Kap. Log. 


[4ai, pahit, ‘‘bitter.”]; B1r95, B 232. 


. Game (J/a/. main): peng-gu, Pang. 


U. Aring; H 116; P 139-142. 
Gangrene: I 45; U 8. 

Gap: B 403; T 54. 

Gape, to: M 199. 


. Garden: dusun, fant. Kap. Joh. 


Grove (of fruit-trees): dusit®, Temdz ; 
dusut®, Serau; dusut®, Jelaz. Village 
(Mal, kampong): dusut®, Davai 
[4al. dusun, ‘‘ fruit-grove’’]; F 94. 
Gash, to: C 295. 
Gather, to: chéchét, 
Lang. 

GATHER, TO: péthd ? (put’her), Pant. 
Kap. Joh. |Mal, pétek]. 

GATHER TOGETHER, TO (AZa/. kum- 
pulkan): gem-gam (07 gemm-gamm): 
Sem, Kedah. [?Cf. Mal. génggam, 
‘«fist,” ‘‘to hold in the hand.’’} 
Gay: ahop (chop), Sak. Kerd. [? cf. 
B 380]; G65; G7z. 

Gaze at, to: S75. 

Gecko: L 116, 117. 

Germinating : E 34. 

Get, to (Jal. bulih): ya’ jid (gz. 
jidd), ex. ja’ jid da’ yé (A/a. sudah 
bulih ka-aku), ‘‘I have got (it),” 
Sem. Kedah, [Also=‘‘can,"’ eg. J 8; 
Lii1g; W77. ?Cf. Achin. jid, ‘‘to 
become,” cf. B 127.] Azr24; C 48. 
Get up, to; torise: bingkis(bngkis), 
Sem. Buk. Max. [Mal. bangkit] ; 
ADSI, F32yeAcsOreAs too. 
Gharu: A 50-52. 

Ghost (4/a/, hantu): sa-rok or sa-ro’, 
Sem. Pius. Corpse (dZa/. maiat) : 
sara’ (Zzt. =hantu), Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal.; (Mai. bangkai): ens-a’, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal.; cf. U 3. Owl 
(AfaZ. burong hantu): kawau sara’, 
Pang. U. Aring. 

GHOST : 


Bland, K. 


(Mal. hantu):  nyani’ 
(nyanik), Seraw; nya’-ne’, Sen. CZ. ; 
nyd-ne’, Sen, Cif Owl: chép 


nyd-ne’, Sen, Clif, ; chep nya-ni', 
Sak, Blanj. Clif. Spirit: nya’ ni, 
Sak. U. Kam. [? cf. G 19 ; perhaps 
=S 187, diseases being identified 
with demons. | 

GuosT (A/a/, hantu): kémoyd (g7. 
kémoydd), Sem. Kedah, Sem. Jarum; 
ké-moit, Krau Tem. The lord ot 
hell: komoj, Sem. Stev. The grave: 
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19. 


20. 


2I, 


22. 


Lead 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


kémut ; kémuyt, Bes. Sep. A. 1; 
kémit, Kena. J.; G 107. Good 
spint <7 kémut, | Bera.; P xrs5, 


[Xkmer khmoch, “corpse,” ‘‘ghost’’; 
Chréu khmoch ; Stieng kdmuoch, 


‘“ corpse "’ ; Sué kamut (camit), 
sndeviless) Old Khmer, Samré, Xong 
kamoi, “a demon’’; also (acc. to 
Schmidt) Cham kamoit, ‘‘ devil” ; 


Tareng kémui, ‘‘ grave.’’] 

GuostT ; devil; spirit (2Za/. hantu): 
ajes ; ajeh, IBIS, SY G85 els Jin Reh eh 
GuHosT: sékok (s’kok), Pant. Kap. 
Mad. Oath: bés&kok (b’s’kok), 
Pant. Kap. Joh. One hundred : 
sésékok (s’s’kok), Pant. Kap. Joh. 
Guost; devil: hantu’, Bes. Sep. 
A./. Akind of ghost which haunts 
graves: hantu’ déguk, Bes. Sep. A. J. 
Other ghosts are the hanti tinggi, 
bajang, buru-buru, pontianak, lang- 


weh, lanjing, and hutén (the ghost of. 


a species of monkey (ungka)), Bes. 
Sep. A. I. Moon: hantu jahat (‘‘the 
bad spirit”), Jak. Raf Evil spirit 
(which blasts the produce of theearth), 


hantu bilir, Jok, Raf. As. [Mal. 
hantu]. 
Ghost: D 53; S 385-388. 


Giddiness: H 46. 

Giddy: salut, Kena. /.; F7; S 187; 
S 193. 

Gills of a fish (J7Za/. ensang), kenyal, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; kénnya 
(kniia); kénja (knja), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
kénja (knja); kinja (kinja), Sem. 
Buk. Max.; E 6. 

Ginger, probably the wild kind= 
Globba spp. (Scitaminacee), eaten 
with rice by the Bésisi: lia’, Bes, K. L. 
[MadZ. halia]. 

Girdle, woman’s (Mal. ikat ping- 
gang): tentém (g7. tentébm), (so 
called when made of ‘‘ urat batu’’), 
Sem. Kedah, Sem. Plus. ‘The rhizo- 
morph of a fungus, used for making 
women’s girdles and necklaces, etc. 
(al. urat batu): tentim, Pang. U. 
Aring; témtom (tum-tom), Sem. 
Stev. Waist-cloth [for women, MS. ]: 
temtom, Sem. /7. 

GIRDLE (woman’s girdle, of twisted 
fibre of ‘‘bértam” shoots), ndem, 
Sem. Kedah; nenben, Sem. Plus. 
Girdle (of coiled cane), ‘ndem or 
éndem, Pang. U. Aring; ndem or 
éndem, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
GIRDLE of térap bark (or fibre?) 
pényali (pen-yalee), Sem. Stev. [Aal. 
jalin ?]. 


Girl: ali’, Sak. Tan. Ram. Maiden: 


29. 


minalé, Sak. Kor. Gb. ; menald 
(men-4-ler), Sak Blanj. Clif. ; 
na’-ne’,, Sex. Clif: ; niang, Sak. 
Tap.; F 63. Virgin: menalé (men- 


a-lér), Sak. Plus Clif., Sak. Blanj. 
Clif. ; menaleh, /edaz; na’-ne, Sen. 
Clg. Young (of females) : menalé, 
Sak. Kor. Gb. Girl: B 365; B 419; 
€ tor, 102; F 61; F 64; F. 72; F 
76; M6. 

Give to (J/a/. béri): eg (pr. egg), 
ya’ eg (pr. egg), ex eg ba-yé, ‘‘ give 
me,” Sem. Kedah; ya’ eg (pr. ya’ 
egg), Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus; ya- 
eg (gr. egg), e.g. eg ba-yé’ (or ka-ye’) 
(Mal. béri-lah), ‘‘ give me,’ Pang. U. 
Aring; ya-eg, Pang. Sam, Pang. 


Gal. ; ag, e.g., ‘‘give fire,” ag yeh 
os, Sem. Stev.; edg, Tembi; og, 
Serau; ag; og, Sak. U. Kam. ; ek, 


Lebir, Kerbat; ek? (-k [stc]), Sem. 
Beg.; ok, Sak. Kor. Gb; (ock), Sak. 
Tap. ; Ok, Sen. Cl, Tem. Cl., Sak. 
Guat, e.g. dk i-ddz éng ma’ hé, ‘‘give 
my chopper to him,” Sez. C7Z.; (oak), 
Sak. Plus Clif:, Sak. Blanj. Clif. ; 
éak =in sound Zzg. ‘‘ oak” 
[?ak]), Sak Martin;  (6ck), 
Sak. Ra.; hok, néghok (nég-hok), 
Sim. ; 4? (orr®), U. Tem. ; ho, e.g. 
‘* give all,”’ ho dik dik, Saz. J. Low; 
hé, Sak. Kerb.; et (?), Pang. U. 
Aring. Give me: ek bi yek (&k bi 
&k), Pang. Jalor ; pényak-ye (pefiak- 
yé), Sak. Kerb.; Ok-en (6ck-en), 
Sak, Ra. Give here! (Mal. béri 
kasini): og manak, Temdéz; dg madi’ 
(madik), Serau [or Zembi?]; (Mal. 
unjok-lah): Og-lah, Zemdc; Og-la’ 
(Oglak), Serau [or Teméz ?]. Answer! 
dglah, Tembi; Sg-la’ (Sglak), Serau 
[or Zembi?]; ohlah, Serau. I give: 
enyd4k®, /elai. I want to give you 
tobacco: an (or en) og baku ha he, 
Jelai. ‘To give to people (Jal. bagi 


ka orang): og mé-lumom, Avaz 
Em. To ask for: ek (aik), Sem. 
Buk, Max.; ok (o’ck), Sak, Ra. 
To ask for: og, ¢.g. ‘‘I ask to be 


allowed to use it,’’ og im pakai, 
Tembi. 1 ask for tobacco: o akau, 
Tembi; aug [?] bako, Jelai. He 
asks for it[?]: og in ni[?], Zemdz. [Ob- 
viously the word, throughout, means 
‘‘give.’’] To divide; to split: ek (aik), 
Sem. Pa. Max. To feed: aok; a-ok, 
Sem. K. Ken. Barter ; exchange: ék 
hok, Sak. Kerb. Greedy: ok (dk), 
Sak. Kerb. To give pleasure : maek 
n&juk (m&’ik njuk), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
B 388; ek, Sem. Pa. Max. [means 
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30. 


Bee 


32 


39- 


40. 


41. 


merely ‘‘to give’’]. To lend: 6k 
en kalé (oak en-kalé), Sak. Plus 
Clif, To present: ag; og, Sak. U. 
Kam. To reach; to arrive at: ek 
(aik), Sem: Pa. Max. To share[z.e. 
give another a share’ of something] : 
ok, Sém. ; nok (ndk), Sak. Kerb.; C 
162. 

GIvE, TO (Mal. béri): ya-di’, ex. 
di’ kin@’ bab (dad. béri sédikit nasi), 
‘‘give me a little rice.’ (Does not 
this word rather=‘‘ bawa”’?), Pang. 
U. Aring [P=B 396]. [Khmer oi, 
“to give.’’] 

GIvE, TO: do, Sak. Ra. [P=T 86. 
But cf. Swé do; Boloven, Niahin 
doi, ‘‘to pay”; Kon Tu dong; 
Tareng edong, ‘‘ to give.’’] 

GIVE, TO: jon, Bes. Malac, Bes. K. 
Lang. ; kajon, Bes. Sep.; kajon, 
Bes. Kk. Lang: ; kaj’; “jon, ~e.. 
“‘ give to him,” jon kih-keh, Bes. 
Sep. A. I.; kajin (kathdgin), Bes, 
Bell. Give me: jon ha On, Bes. 
Malac. To pay: kajén, Bes. K. L. 
To present: joyn; jon, Bes. Sep. 
Al. [Mon jon-ka [juin-kuiw], ‘‘ to 
vouchsafe” ; Khmer chiin [juin], ‘‘ to 
offer” ; Lave jun, ‘‘to give back,” 
cf. S 99; see also B 396. ] 


. GIVE, TO: ga (gar), Bers. Stev.. 
. GIVE, TO: ba (bar), Belend. Stev. 


ban, Jaz. Stev. [P=B 401]. 


. GIVE, TO: ji? or gi? (gee), Belend. 


Stev. [P=G 33]. 


. GIVE, TO: unyup® (unup®), Jak. 
Matlac. 
. GIVE, TO: kasih, Bex. New. [M/al. 


kasi]. 


. GIVE, TO: bri (brie), AZentr. Stev. 


(Wal. béri]. 

Gizzard: B rso. 

Glad, to be: G 66. 

Glance at, to (sideways): madeng 
makéleng (mding mklng), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; 575. To glance sideways: 
kéleng (kling), Sem. Buk. Max. To 
peer: serling-serling, Bes. Songs (Mal. 
kérling]. 

Glitter, to: S 158. 

Globule: G 77. 

Glossy : linyang, Bes. Songs. 
Gluttonous: G 75; Grito, 111. 
Gnat: M 180. 

Gnaw, to: B 228. 

Go, to(Ja/. bérjalan) : har (gz. harr), 
Pang. U. Aring. Track; path: 
ha, Sem. Pa. Max. Road: ha, 
Sem. Jur. And., Sem. Jur. Rob., 
Sem. Jur. New. Path; road (Mal. 
jalan) : hdbdu (this looks like a mis- 


42. 


take for h6 or har (?) ba-w=JZa/. 
jalan kamana, ‘‘where are you 
going?” the usual word for jalan is. 
har (gv. harr)), Pang. U. Aring. 
Road: harbau, U. Kel.; hér-bu, 
Lebir; ha'bé-na (ha’-bér-na’), Keréatz. 
Footprints: hal, Kerdat. Tracks ; 
mark; scar: hal, Sem. Pa. Max. 
Mark of a scratch: hal, Sem. Pa. 
Max. Cicatrice ; scab of wound : 
halpa (hapa or hlpa), Sem. Pa. 
Max. ; W 142 [cf. P 20?] [harbau, 
etc., probably=har+B 202]. 

Go, TO: ma-chop ? or ma-chop ? 
(matchope), Sem. Pupier; ya-chop, 
Pang. U. Aring; chop (chérp), Ledzr; 
chép, Kerbat; chup, Sem. [7., Sem. 
U. Sel. [in the Sem. U. Sel. MS. 
originally choop]; (tchoup), Sem. 
Klapr.; chap (tschup), Sak Kor. 
Gb. ; chidp ? (chi-tip), Sem. Beg. ; 
chiop, Ben. New.; chip, Sem. Ken., 
Sen. Cl., Tem. El.; eg. ‘to go up- 
stream” (JZa/. mudik), chip ma’ ta’, 
Sen. Clif. ; nébchip(ndb-tehip), Sd. ; 
chip; echip, Sem. Per. ; chip, e.g. ‘‘do 
not go,’ duk gu chip, Sak. J. Low; 
chip, Sak. Guat, Krau Keti, Krau 
Tem. ; (tchip), Sak. Korb. Lias; chib, 
Sak. Br. Low; chib(tschib), U. Pat. ; 
ya-chib ? (ja-schib), U. Ke/.; 'nchib > 
(‘ndjib), eg. ‘‘ whither are you 
going?’’ memong ‘nchib (’ndjib), 
Sak. Martin; chip-chip (tschip- 
tschip), e.g. ‘‘I will go,” itn mi- 
chip-chip (it’n-mi-tschip-tschip), Sem. 
K. Ken.; chichép, Sak. U. Kam. 
Go (zmper.): he chep? (heehep), 
Tan. U. Lang. To go; to walk: 
chub, Sem. Pa. Max.; méa&chub 
(mchub), Sem. Buk. Max. Goaway 
(zmper.): chib (tchib), Sak. Croix. 
To go away: chub, Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
nébehip (néb-tchip), Sém. To go 
out: nebchip (neb-tchip), Sdm. Go 
in: béchap, Sas. Tan. Ram. To 
arrive: chip (tchip), Sa&. Ker. To 
come ; to arrive: chip (tchip); chip 
(tchip), Saks. Kerb. To pass by 
(Mal. lalu), ya-chép, Pang. U. 
Aring. To walk: chup, Sem. Craw. 
Gram. ; chiub, Sem. Pa. Max.; chi- 
ap, Sem. Beg; ya’ chop, Sem. Jarum, 
Sem. Plus; chip-chép (? =chdp- 
chép = Mal. bérjalan-jalan), Sem. 
Kedah; chip chip, Sak. Plus Clif, 
Sak. Blanj. Clif. To walk fast : 
chub? (jub), Sem. Pa. Max.; S 276; 
S 436; T 54; T 86; T1573 W 77, 
73; W 81; W 83; Wi2a7 Ego: 
ye aichip?(yeeidschip), Sa&. Kor. Gd. 
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You (=thou) go; he, she goes: ship 
ha, Sak. Kor. Gd. We go: ship 
samua-ha, Sak. Kor. Gb: [In both 
these cases the MS. leaves it doubtful 
whether aichip (eidschip) should 
be added as well.] Who goes? chip 
malo (tschip’ malo); Sak. Kor. Go. 
Come let us go there (up-country) : 
bei ham chap-chip ma ti’, Sak. Tan. 
Ram. We will go: jo’ chap-ch{p, 
Sak. Tan. Ram. To-go about steal- 
ing: chub paduih (chub pduih), 
Sem. Buk. Max, Yes, yes! goon, go 
on! (words used by women dancing 
or posturing): sau! sau! sau! chip! 
chip ! chap! (sough! sough! sough! 
chaep! chaep! chaep!) Sak. Hale. 
Go away : chip matui (tchip matoui), 
Sak. Korb. Lias; T 54. Go (and) 
bring water: chép niang téoh 
(tschép nidng téoh), Sak. Tap. To 
go in front: chep-chép neing-neing 
(tcheptchép neing-neing), Sak. 
Kerb. ; chepchip chanu (tcheptchip 
tchanou), Sak. Ra. Go there: chip 
gue tui, Kraw Tem.; T 54. I am 
going to Tapel: eh chép Tapel, Saf. 
Tap. [‘‘Eh’ appears to mean ‘‘he,” 
not ‘‘I.’’] I wish to go there : en mau 
chip diteh, Sak. /. Low. Where are 
you going? chdp ba’ 16 (chérp ba’ 
ler), Ledzr. To go shooting with the 
blowpipe: chepchip putput (tchep- 
tchip poutpout) Sak. Ra.; B 256; 
chipchip sénlu (tcheptchip sdnlou), 
Som. ; B 257. “Loe eross ay viver ; 
chepchip ména tiueh (tcheptchip 7d- 
né-tioueh), Sak. Kerb.; C 273? To 
approach: chip? ba da (tchibadé), 
Sak. Ra. Come: chip? ba doi 
(tschibadoi), U. Kel. Come here: 
chép ba doi’ (chérp ba dé-i’), Ledzr ; 
chép ba’doi, Keréat. To come; 
to arrive: nepchip didno (neptchip 
diéno), nepchip diaino (neptchip 
diéno), Sém.; chiba (tchiba), Saé. 
Ra. [?cf. Mal, tiba; A148]. To 
bring back[?]: chip? ba tah (tchi- 
betéh), Sd. [This word has turun 
bawa, ‘‘go down and bring,’ given 
as the Malay equivalent, but it should 
be turun bawah, ‘‘descend”; cf. D 95. | 
Permission : népchip? (of -tchip), 
Sdm. To take away: nepchip (zep- 
tchip), Sdm. ; B 397. [But perhaps 
this word should go under C 48.] 
Angry; swift : m&achub (mchub), Sem. 
Buk. Max. TVocall: chip bash, A raz 
Tem. To call for: chip, Sak. UV. 
Kam. To issue (Mad. kéluar): ya’ 
chép ba-hép, Zt. ‘‘ walk into (the) 


43: 


619) 


jungle,’ Sem. Plus; F 231. Toreturn 
(Mal. pulang): ya'-chop ba-t&kdh, 
Pang. U. Aring; A 46.  Up- 
country (4Za/, ulu): chip ma’ te (tchim- 
moté), Sak, Ra. [=‘‘go inland”’]. 
Road: tib; U. Pat. Path: chepchip 
(tcheptchep), Sak. Ra.; chepchep 
(tchéptchep), Sak. Kerb.; (tchep- 
tchep), Sa&. Ra. ; nep-chip-chi kui 
(xep-tchip-tchi koui), Sém. To walk 
(dal, jalan kaki): chip nep juk®, Sez. 
Clif. To walk with a long stride: 
chub bétuid (chttub btuid), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; 1. 130. 

The following have come to hand 


too late to be inserted in their 
proper places:—To go: ichip, 
Sak. Sung.; chip, Darat; chip®, 
Serau, Jelat. Go! chip, Temdz, 
Darat; chip®, Jelat. Go away! 
chiplah, Darat. Go, young man! 
yob bapi chip, Darat. Go quickly : 


chib kakuat, Sevau. Come here: 
chip land? (tschip lano o7 tschip 
lano’n, ‘‘ with soft resounding z’’), 
Sem. K. Ken. To walk: chip, 
Serau; chépchib, Zeméz; chapchap ; 
chipchip, Sak. Em. I walk: en 
chip®, Jelaz. [I] want to walk: 
chepchip, Servaw; chichip, Kerdau. 
To obey: chép lés6, Darat. Where 
are you going? ech chib, . Zem#éz. 
They are going thither: bichik mata, 
Jelat. Slowly! echchip plahat2, 
Sak. Em. want to go to Telom: 
en chi ma Télép2, Krau Hm. When 
will the master (JZa/. tuan=‘‘ you’’) 
go? hu lolé hen chip®, Darat. Let 
us go! koh loi (ov lah) hem chechip®; 
madilah hem chip®, Kraw Em. Let 
us go across (z.e. the river): he 
makati’ (makatikh) chiblah, Seraz. 
I command you to go there: eng 
suré chip he mati, Dava¢z. [don 
chép [chuip], ‘‘to arrive’; Old 
Khmer, Samré, Xong jib; Phnong 
chhet, ‘‘to come.’’ ?cf. Bahnar 
chop, ‘‘ to walk on tiptoes,’’ and the 
words under G 43. ] 

Go, To: chuk or ya-chuk, Pang. 
Belimé. ; chok, Sak. Sel. Da., Bes. 
i. Lang. ; chok; e.g:; ““go there, 
chok-a-kit, Bes, Sep. ; chohok, Bez. 
New.: chitak, U. Cher. ; su-ak, U. 
Tem. ; swag, U. Ind.; joh, Jak. 
Lem. ; j0 (dj6), Sak. Ra., Sak. Kerd.; 
jok, Jak. Ba. Pa. ; jok, Jak. Mad. ; 
béjok, Jak. Mad. (Pant. Kap.) ; 
W 12; W 84. Go (zmper.): cha? 
(chau), Buk. U. Lang. To go or 
walk : chuk or chii', Pang. K. Aring. 
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To go out: b&chdt (bét-chét), Sak. 
Ra. To enter: chi’ or bah-é-chi’ 
(probably to beexplainedas = Mai. lari 
hamba masok, ‘‘I run in’’—where 
é is a contraction of yé’ or yi=I), 
Pang. Belimb. To follow: jok, 
Pant. Kap. Mad. To go away: 
kij6, Sak. Ra. To walk: cha (chor), 
Bers. Stev.; chok, Bes. Songs. To 
wander: chok, Bes. Songs. To re- 
move (zztrans.): chuk, Sem. Pa, 
Max.; juk, Sem. Buk. Max. Go 
(zmper.): cho’ hukf, Bes. Malac. ; 
chiok huki (tchiok huki), Bes. Her. 
To go away: jO chepchep (djé tchép- 
tchép, Sak. Kerb, ; jo chipchip (djo 
tchiptchip), Sa. Ra.; G 42. Where 
are you going? chok hani oy hamani; 
chok mani hi, Bes. Sep. A. f. I 
want to go out: cho’ hoi luar, Bes. 
Malac. To go about stealing: 
juk saik, Sem, Pa. Max.; S 440. 
Go to bathe: cho’ hum, Bes. Malac. 
To go to shoot: cho’ naleh, Bes, 
Malac. Go slowly: cho’ hipdi, Bes. 
Malac.; W 5. Good-bye: chok 
lePm lePm lePm, Bes. Sep. A. I. ; G 
67. Come (imper.): chi? (chau), 
niho, Buk. U. Lang.; béjok kian 


(b’jok kian), Pant. Kap. Joh. Come 
here : cho’ ho joé, Bes, AZalac. Re- 


peatedly: chok yut, chok yut (Zz7. 
‘go (and) return’’), Bes. Sep., Bes. 
AGL. OR 84. \ Road: “chéruk? 
(cherook), Sak. Hal. ; suak, Semilai 
coll. Nya. ; swag, Pal. ; jok bagin, 
Pant. Kap. Joh.; B 212. To walk: 
cho’ ia, Bes. Malac.; jok péngunyis 
(jok p’ngunyis), Pant. Kap. Joh. 
[Samré cheo; ché (cheu); Xong 
chea; Cwot cher; Halang chéu; 
Kon Tu gid, ‘‘to go’’; Kon Tu 
choi; Swe chu (chou), ‘‘to come” ; 
Tareng cho, ‘‘to go out’? cf. Alon 
kwaik [kwak], ‘‘ to walk.’’] 

Go, I; Iam going: dup, Sak. Tap. 
To run: dah, Sem. Beg.; doh; duh, 
Bes. Sep.; do’ (du’), Sem. Pa. Max.; 
mado’ (mdu’), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
dad6, Sak. Kor. Go.; dadu’ (daduk) ; 
dado’ (dadok), in the phrases ‘‘run 
off!’’ em da dok [sic], and ‘‘ don't 
run away,’ ed da dok [szc], Temdz ; 
du’, Bes. Malac. ; pé-lé-do’, e.g., bé 
kor p&é-le-do’ [sic], ‘‘do not run 
away,” Krau Tem. ; palo, U. Ind. ; 


R zor. [Mon teau [dau]; Churu 
dao; Stieng da; Bahnar kédéu 
(k6dau); k6di, ‘‘to flee,” ‘‘to run 


away’; Boloven ndu; Niahin, Alak 
du; Lave trddu; Halang kadao, 


49. 


50. 


fh, 
52. 


53: 


‘‘to flee’; cf. also Boloven, Lave 
dék, ‘‘to walk,” ‘‘to go”; Prou 
dak (dac), ‘‘to go’; Ahmer tou 
[dau], ‘‘ to go away.’’] 


. Go, TO: ba (bar), /ak. Stev. 
. To walk: kén (k’n), Jak. Stev. 
. GO, TO: moh, Rasa, Mentr. Bor. 


Go over there: moh chiun? (moh 
xioum), Aentr. Bor. 


. GO, TO: betroh, Pant. Kap. Her. ; 


bitro, Pant. Kap. Log. ‘To follow : 
téroh (t’roh), Pant. Kap. Lem. To 
learn: bé&troh (b’troh), Pant. Kaf. 
Joh. Go: bétrau?; bétroh (b'tran ; 
b'troh), Pant. Kap. Joh. [?Cf. C 
216; ?cf. Halang troh; /araz truh, 


‘“‘to come’’; SBahnar truh, ‘‘to 
arrive.’’ 

Go: déloh, Serting; békaloi 
(b’kalo-i), Pant. Kap. Mad. To 


cali: ké@loi (k’lo-i), Pant. Kap. Joh. 
Path: klah,. Bes. A. Z. .-Track; 
path: kluang, Sem. Buk. Max. 
Road: kloh, Bes. Bell. ; keloh, Ben. 
New. ([Cf. Khmer phlauv [phliw] ; 
Bahnar glung; Jon klong [glang], 
‘*road.’’] 

Go, TO: jalan, Bex. New. Road: 
jalan, Mantr, Malac., Jak. Matac. 
[al. jalan]. 

Go: songsang, Kena, /. 

Go away, to: pe, Belend. (or Bers.) 
Stev.; gi (gee), Bers. Stev. [AMal. 
pérgi]. 

Go, inability to: chichil (chee-cheel), 
Sem. Stev. [Stieng chol, ‘‘to go 
lame.’’] 

Go (imper.): T 51; T 53. 

Go, let us: W 14. 

Go away, to: C 219; F29; F103; 
G 42, 43; G52; T 51. 

Go before, to: A6; Br45, 146. 
Go down, to: D 93; D 95-97; 
F 21. 

Go downstream, to: B6; R 83. 
Go first, to: B 145, 146. 

Go home, to: R 83-87. 
Go in, to: E 76; G 42. 
Go out, to: D 93; 
ONC OGG nO 7eeclag: 
Go shooting, to: B 257; G 43. 
Go up, to: A154; A157. 

Go upstream, to: A6; Ag. 


G 42, 43; 


534. Goat: bébek, Pant. Gah. Mant. 


[onomatopceic ; cf. Cham pabaiy ; 
Khmer popé [babe]; Bahnar bibe ; 
Churu, Jarai, Kha Bi bé; Stieng 
beh, beih; J/on pabe’ [ba&bea]; 
also found in languages of the 
Indian Archipelago]. 


53B. GOAT: kamik®, Zeméz; kambik®, 


54. 


55- 
. Gop: deus, Jok. Raff. ; déos, Jok. 


57: 


58. 
59: 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 
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Serau, Darat, Jelat; kambik®, Saf. 
Em.; kémbiap® (or kémbrap®?), 
Tembi. Wild goat: kambik®, Temdz 
[44a/. kambing]. Goat: B rro. 
Goat, wild (4@a/. kambing gurun) : 
hyés ov hés (gr. hyéss or héss), Sem. 
Jarum, Sem. Plus. 

God : bi-in (bee-in), Belend. Stev. 


Raf. As.; deus (dius) Jakun of 
Malacca in MHikayat Abdullah 
[Portuguese deos]; D 161; F 32; 
N 39; S 385, 386; T 116. 


Goggle-eyed, with projecting eyes: 


plat (e.g. chim plat (a kind of owl?), 
and the chim kuwayt ov kalong 
kuwayt, which is also described as 
goggle-eyed), Bes. K. Z. Squinting: 
pélat-pélat, Bes. Songs. Eye? (Mal. 
mata): plat-chut, Sev. Cig. [Prob- 
ably the epithet has been omitted 
in the Malay equivalent, by inadvert- 
ence. ] 

GOGGLE-EYED ; protruding: chélap, 
Bes, Songs. 

Gold: ste (sf-ay), Sas Sel. Da. 
[? From Sanskri¢ suvanna, like the 
Burmese word for ‘‘ gold,’’ which is 
shwe. But in Ahmer spean [sban] 
means ‘‘copper.’’] 

GoLp: pénchilai (penchilei), Paz+. 
Kap. Her. 

GOLD: volesman, Sem. Klagr. [cf. 
Malagasy vulamena; Bugis ulawing; 
Mangkasarbulayeng. This is almost 
certainly a mistake: in Crawfurd’s 
list the Malagasy word (given as 
“«volermaner ’’) occupies the next line 
after the Sémang, which is blank 
here. It may be assumed that the 
copyist who supplied Klaproth with 
his Sémang words accidentally intro- 
duced the Malagasy equivalent. 


Klaproth himself notices the close | 
likeness between his ‘‘Sémang”’ word | 


and the Malagasy word for ‘‘ gold,”’ 
which he appends for comparison. ] 
GOLD: amas, Sem. Beg.; mas, Sevz. 
Per., Sak. Br. Low, Sak. Blanj. Sw., 
Tembi, Serau, Ben. New. ; (mass), 
Sak. Croix, Sak. Kerb. ; mas, Sem. 
K. Ken.; (mas), Sdém., Sak. ka. ; 
més, Sém. [AZal. Emas]; Y 26. 
Good (Jal. baik): (a) bed-ed or 
béd-ed (g7. béd-edd), Sem. Jarum, 


Sem. Plus; béde’et, Pang. K. 
Aring; béd - et, Kerbat; bit -et, 
Lebir. Good to the taste (Mad. 
sédap): bit-et, Zedzr, Good or 


beautiful (AZaZ. baik): bod-ed, Pang. 
U. Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 


64. 
65. 


66. 


Beautiful (4Za/7. molek): bed-ed or 
bod-ed (7. bod-edd or béd-édd), 
Sem. Plus; bédé’é, Pang. &. Aring, 
Pang. Belimb. Wandsome: bit-et, 
Lebir;, béd-ét, Kerbat. Clean (Mal. 
chuchi): béd-6d or bdd-ed, Sem. 
Plus; V 13. 

(4) Good (Mal. baik): abéd or abin 
(gr. abodn), Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; 
W 23; abu-an, Sem. Beg.; bian? 
(baian), Bex. New. ; bitn (bat’n), 
Sem. K. Ken. Beautiful: bu'ud — 
(biiu'tid), Sem. Buk. Max.; bitn 
(ba’tn), Sem. K. Ken. Handsome: 
haban, Sem. Beg. ; aban, Ben. New. 
Average in size or looks (Mad. 
sédérhana): form ; outside; attitude 


(Mal. sikap): habuan, Sem. Pa. 
Max. 
GooD: 4a-gan, Kyau Ket., Krau 


Tem. ; a-gan, Sak. Guat. 

Goop: bor, Sef. Tap. ; bor, Sak. 
U. Kam.; bor, Sex. Chf.; bar, 
Sak. J. Low; bar, Tembi [or Serau?] 
Good ; beautiful: bor, Sak. Martin. 
Good ; pretty: bor, Sez. CZ. Good; 
well: bodr, Sevau. Good to eat: 
bor, Sa&. Ra. Beautiful: bor, Sa. 
Ra., Sen. Clif. Uandsome: bor, 
Sak. Blanj. Clif, Serau; bor 
Darat; boor, Jelai; bar, Sak. /. 
Low. To clean: bor, Sak. Ra. 
Comfortable (J/aZ, sénang): bor, Sez. 
Clif. Gay: bor, Sak. Ra. Pleasant 
to the taste, etc. (Mal. sédap): 
bor, Sevau. Very good: abér-bér ; 
bor ménanang, Sak. VU. Kam. Good: 
bor ménanan (bor ménanan), Sak. 
Ra. Better: bor munanan (bor- 
mounanan), Sak Ra. Best: bar 
sakali, Sak. /. Low. Bad; not 
good: pé bor (peh-bir), Sak. Tag.; 
pe bar, Zemdz [or Serau?] Pleased ; 
pleasure : bar noi, Sevau. Pleasant 
in sound: jibor, Seraw. Take care: 
jaga abor, /e/az. ‘To recover one’s 
health: bor, Sak. Ra. He is well 
again: ya bor lii’ (or 160’), Sak, U. 
Bert.; H 63; M107. [Khmer vor 
[war],.‘‘ beautiful’; cf. Achinx. boh, 
‘it is well,’”’ ‘‘ yes.’’] 

Goop: mang, Sak. Kor. Gb. ; még, 
Sak. Plus Clif; ; meg, Sém., Sak. 
Kerb., Sak. Ra. ; mig (még), Sak. 
Ra.; méd®; met, Zemde [? cf. B 
63]. Good; pretty: méng, Tem. C7. 
Good to eat: meg, Sém., Sak, Kerb. 
Good to the taste: meg, Sak. Kerd. 


Beautiful: meg, Sdm., Sak. Kero. 
Better: meg, Sak. Kerb. Cash down: 
meg, Sak. Kerb. To clean: meg, 


022° COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY OF 
Sak. Kerb. Clear water: mekg, baiklah): baéla, Sdm.; baéla, Sak. 
Sak. Kerb. Handsome person : Ra. Wicked: chada baik, Jak. Stev. 
meet? ; méd®, TZemdz. In sound [Mal. tiada baik, ‘‘is not .good”’], 


67. 


68. 


69. 
70. 
qi. 


health : mak ov mek, Sak. Kor. Gé. 
To recover one’s health: mag (még), 
Sak. Kerb. it is well (AZa/. baiklah): 
meg, Sak. Kerb. Well (Fr. bien, 
adj. Mal. baik): meg, Sdm., Sak. 
Kerb.; mig (még), Sak. Ra. Plain 
(fai. padang): meg, Sak. Kerb, 
To be glad or pleased (Jad. suka- 
hati): migih, Bes. KX. L.; meg hup®, 
Tembi. It will do (Mad. jadi-lah) : 
ibé mag de (bé morg de), Sera [? cf. 
Bahnar mek, ‘‘ sufficient '’]. 

Goop: lePm, Bes. Sep. A. J. ; lem, 
Bes. Sep.; Vimah, Ben. New. Hand- 
some: lab. Bes. Malac. Very good: 
lem nene, Bes. Sep. Of good stock 
(Mail. bangsa baik): na’ lem, Bes. 
Sep. Bad: lem ngot (Z¢. ‘‘ good 
not’’), Bes. Sep. A. I. Pleasant 
(fal, sédap): 16’om (or 16’omm), 


Bes. K. L. Carefully: lem-lem ; 
berlemlem, Ses. Songs. Pleased : 
lebm, Serting; liman, Kena. J. 


Well (in health): lebm, Bes. Her. ; 
G 43. [Bahnar liem (liém); long ; 
Churu neim; Stieng klei (klénh), 
‘‘good,” ‘‘beautiful” ; Alak, Kaseng, 
Sedang lem; Halang liem; Lemet 
16 (leu); ‘‘beautiful”; Khmus 16 
(leu) ; ZLemet lok (loc), ‘‘good”’ ; 
Lave niem ; Halang liem, ‘‘clean”’ ; 
?cf. Boloven lieng ji; Lave, Niahon 
niem ji; 4AZak fam Aji, ‘‘ to recover 
from sickness.’’] 

GooD ; nice; convenient; to cure: 
nyamon, fant. Kap. Joh. Best: 
terlampat nyamon, Pazt. Kap. Joh. 
To cheat: akar tiada nyamon, Pazt. 
Kap. Joh. Dirty; ugly: béhnyamon, 
Pant. Kap. Joh. Quite bad: péran- 
chas béh nyamon (p’ranchas béh 
nyamon), Pant. Kap. Joh. ; C 152; 
F rat; H 1x16. [Sedung amon, 
amoong, ‘‘good’’; Sampit, Katingan 
nyaman (njaman), ‘‘good to the 
taste.” ] 

Goon ; well: lésdi, Kena. /. 
Goop : bagali, Or. Hu. Joh. J. 


Goop: baik, Jak. Malac.; baik, 
U. Tem.; bé-ék, Barok. Good 
to the taste; to recover one’s 
health: bahhak (beh-hek), Sdm. 


Better : ubek (oub-ek), Sd. Gay (?): 
bak (bék), Sém. Perfect (?) (F7. 
parfait, toujours; d/a/. sémpérna) : 


baiha (béhe), Sém.; chabehih 
(tchabéhih), Sak. Kerb, Pretty: 
baiz, U. Tem. It is well (AZal. 


i 


72. 


73: 


74. 


75: 


76. 


[AZal. baik, ‘‘good”; but see also 
G 75, with which some of these 
words may be connected, with the 
meaning ‘‘ satisfied.’’ ] 

Goop: é-lok, Sak. Blanj. Clif. ; 
eloh, Sak. J. Low; i-loh, U. Cher. 


Pretty: i-lo’, U. Cher. Well (in 
health): ilok, Blan. Rem., Bed. 
Chiong; ilok, Bedu, Il. [Mal. 
elok] } Hl 63° 

Goop to the taste: bi-sa, Avau 
Tem. 


Goop to the taste: s&édap (sddap), 
Sak. Ra. ; sédap, Jelat. Not .good 
tothe taste: pesédap, Jelaz. Enjoy- 
ment; festivity: sédap (sdp), Sem. Buk. 
Max. Nice; tasty: sédap, Sak. U. 
Kam. (Mal. sédap.| See P 143,144. 
Good-day: D 42; Giuzs. 
Good-bye: G 43. 

Gorge, to (JZa/. makan kényang) : 
ya’ bohud (gr. bohudd), Sem. Kedah. 
Gluttonous or greedy (AZa/. jélojoh) : 
bohud (gr. bo-hudd), Sem. Kedah. 
Gorged; sated (Mal. ké€nyang): 
bi-hi’, Pang. U. Aring ; bihi’, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. Full (of food): 
bihi; lihi, Bes. Sep. A. 7. Satiated 
(Mal. kényang): behik; behik®, 
Tembi; bé-het, Krau Ket. ; bé&-hét, 
Krau Tem., Sak. Guat; béhe’ (bhi’), 


Sem. Pa. Max.; bé-hi, U. Tem. ; 
bé-hi, U. Cher.; bé-hi’, Ledzr, 
Kerbat; bi-hi, Bera.; bihi, Bes. 


Malac.; bihi; lihi, Bes. Sep. A. /. ; 
bihih, Bes. Songs. Satisfied ; well- 
filled (AZa/. kényang): bihi’, ex. ja’ 
bihi’ (AZaz. sudah kényang), ‘‘ I’ve 
had enough,” Sem. Plus; F 116. 
Full of sap: bahat or behet, Sa. 
Kor. Gb. Belly: bihi (bi-hee), Sa&. 
Sel. Da. [? ef. Mal. bésing ; Batak 
bésur, bésur; Kawz bésur; Dayak 
bésoh; Menado Harafura, Sangar 
wésu, ‘‘satiated’’; but most of the 
words appear to be more closely 
allied to Jon phoa [phai], ‘‘satis- 
fied,” ‘‘full” ; Bahnar, Halang phi ; 
Boloven phi; Lave, Niahin phe; 
Alak bahei, ‘‘satiated’’; Central 
Nicobar pahae, ‘‘satisfied with 
food.”] S 34,35. 

Gouge (used for making incision in 
gutta trees): chélong bleng (ch’long 
bleng), Pant. Kap. Joh. 

Gourd : F 284; P 232-236. 

Gout: R 88. 

Grain: S 88-90. 
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77- 


78. 
79- 


80. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


Grain, a; globule: nai, Sem, Buk. 
Max. [?=O 27]. 

‘Grandchild : ya’, Keréat. 
‘GRANDCHILD: (a) ché-nuh, U. 
Cher. ; chén-o’, Sen. Clif; ché-no’, 
UW. Tem.; chéna? (chén-or), Sak. 
Blanj. Clif; chéna’; chénd’, e.g. 
“grandson,” chéno’ kral; M 15; 
“grand - daughter,” chéno’ kérddl 


{krdol), Sas WU. Bert.; F 63; 
chén-ok, Sen. Clif. ; cheno’ 
(chenok), Jelaz; chenok®, Serau. 


Son of son-in-law, son or daughter, 
chéna’ ; chénd’, Sak. U. Bert. 

(4) Grandchild : kancha’, Sem. Plus, 
Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal. ; kan-cho’, Ledir; kinchu, Bes. 
Songs. Great - grandchild (dZa/. 
chichit): kanché’, Pang. U. Aring. 

((c) Grandchild : chachd’ ? (chachdk), 
Tembz; chucha’, Sem. Kedah; chuchu, 
Mantr. Malac. [Mal. chuchu], [The 
two types above appear to be in some 
way related to this last. One suspects 
a root ‘‘chau,” which by means of 
the infix -én- gives rise to the (a) 
forms, and by a prefix ken- (possibly 
the word for child) the (4) forms, 
while the (c) forms are built up by 
simple repetition of the root. Cf. 
G 82. The supposed root appears 
in Mou chau, ‘‘ grandchild” ; Bahnar 
shéu (xau), ‘‘ grandson "5 Stieng kon 
s4u (sau), ‘‘ nephew,” ‘‘ grandson.’’] 
GRANDCHILD, great- (Mal. chichit) : 
miang, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 


. GRANDCHILD, great- (ad. chichit): 


16, Sak. Blanj. Clif: 

GRANDCHILD, great-: (a) kinchet, 
Bes. Songs. 

(3) Great-grandson: chietchiet (tchiet- 
tchiet), AZantr. Cast. (Mal. chichit. ] 
[See G 79, and cf. also Mon chaik 
[chak], ‘‘ great-grandchild.”’] 
Grandchild : C 102. 


Grandfather: tain, Pang. Jalor. 
Wife’s grandfather: tan-at, Pang. 
Jalor. 

GRANDFATHER: 1é (leh), o-X7/o. 


[AZon lea [la]. ] 
GRANDFATHER: toki, Sém. Grand- 
father ; grandmother : dékhdi, (dék'- 


hoi), Kena. J. 
GRANDFATHER: ator, Sak. Ra. 
‘Ancestor: ata’, Sak. U. Kam. 


Mother: attok, Or. Berumb. You: 
atok, Jak. Ba. Pa. Father-in-law ; 
mother-in-law: dato, Bed. Chiong. 
[Mal. dato’, ‘‘ grandfather,” etc. ; 
but ? cf. F 41 or G 83, and AZo itih 
[itah], ‘‘ grandmother. | 


87. 


88. 


89. 


go. 


gl. 


92. 


93: 


97- 


98. 


99. 


(GRANDPATHER: yaak®,  Temdi; 
yak", Serau; yak, Sak. Kerb.; 
yat2, Sen. Clif;; yat®, Sen. Ci.; 
i-or, Sak, Blanj. Clif: Great-grand- 
father (JZa/.. nenek): yang, Sem. 
Kedah. Grandmother (AZa/. dato’) : 
yak (gr. ya’), Sem. Jarum, Sem. 
Plus; ya’, Sem. Plus, Pang. U. 
Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; ya, 
Sak. Kor. Gb; jak, Sen. Clift 
Oldman: yat, Tembz. [Prou, Chreai 
jak (jac), ‘‘ grandfather”; Jon ja, 
‘‘ great- grandfather’; Gaknar ia, 
‘« grandmother. ’’] 

GRANDFATHER: sagoéb, Sak. Jer. ; 
bekoph, Zan. U. Lang. 
GRANDFATHER: nének, Blan. Rem., 
Serting; nénék, Bedu. JJ. ; nenek, 
Ben. New. ; nene’, Mantr. Malac. ; 
neni, Bes. Malac. (Mal. nenek] ; 
F 40, 41. 

GRANDFATHER: gendue (gendooay), 
Bes. Beil, Grandmother: gendoi; 
gendui, Bes. Sep. A. /.; génddi, 
Serting; géndi, Bedu. J/., Blan. 
Rem.; genoi, dMantr. Bor., Bes. 
Malac.; (guenoil), JZantr. Cast. ; 
génui, MWantr. Malac. Grandparent: 
génoi, Bedu. J/7. A mythological 
female character: Gendi Lanyut 
(Genowie Lanyoot), Belend. Stev. 
[?=G 89 or M 190]. 
GRANDFATHER, great-: puyong, Ben. 
New. ; moyang, Ben. New. Grand- 
mother: mdéyang, Bedu. 77, Clever; 
wise-man: puyong, Jent. Stev. 
[prob. =wizard]; [cf. MZa/. moyang, 
poyang, and pawang ; M 79a]. 
GRANDFATHER, great- (dal. mo- 
yang): dot®, Sex. Clif Grand- 
mother (J/aZ. nenek) : dot®, /elaz. 
GRANDFATHER, great-: munchi, 
Ben. New. 

Grandmother: G85; G87; Gogo- 
92. 


. Granite : pol, Xena. J. [? cf. C 122]. 
. GRANITE, chénas, Serting. 
. Grass : 


(a) sé-tu, Krau Tem. ; 
toy? (tdiu or toid?), Sem. Pa. Max. 
(6) nyd or nyoa (njd or njoa), Sak 
Kor. Gb.; nyénan, Sak. U. Bert. 
[Bahnar tet (nhet); Halang iat ; 
Sedang fiat, ‘‘ grass.’’] 

GRASS: ip-nfb, Sez. Cif. ; ibiup, 
Temi. [? Cf. Central Nicobar 
opyuap, a species of grass. ] 

GRAss : lumbun, Bes. Songs. Tangle 
of grass: lumbun (07 rambun) rum- 
put, Bes. Songs [? cf. AZal. rimbun or 
rumpun]. 
GRASS : 


yumpuh (iumpuh), Sem. 
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Buk. Max.; yampit (jumbut), Sem. Grey: B 233. 

K. Ken.; rumput, Serau; (spec. | 116. Grin, to: t&kélachoyn, eg. téké- 

Mal. kumpai): humput, Sew. Pa. lachoyn kra, ‘‘you show your 

Max. {Mal. ramput]; S 513. grinning teeth, O Kra,” Sem. 
too. GRASS, JUNGLE- (Jal. lalang), Kedah, 

Imperata cylindrica :’laleng (laling), Grind, to (the teeth): T 168; T 

Sem. Buk. Max. ; \alap, Sak. Kor. 170. 

Gd. [Mal. lalang]. 117. Griping (of the belly): kédapilas 
tor. Grasshopper: chék, Or. Berumb. (kdapuls), Sem. Pa. Max. [Prob- 
to2. GRASSHOPPER: bé-la-lak, Sa. ably this should be kéd (or két) 

Blanj. Clif. (Mal. bilalang]. Pulas; Br60.] [J/a/. pulas. | 
103. GRASSHOPPER of the kind known | 118. Groan, to: téngoh (tnguh), Sem. 

as ‘‘hantu sémambu’’: riup, Ment. Buk, Max.; (tu‘uh), Sem. Pa. 

Her. J. [=the stick-insect, see Max. [Khmer thngor [thngir], ‘‘ to 

S 455]. groan."’] 
ro4. Grater: lagan, Jak. Mad. Groin: U 27. 

105, Grave (Jal, kubur), képun (7. Ground: E 12; E 18. 
képudn), Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. Grove: G 9. 

[? ef. AZaz. kubur]. 119. Grow to (znfr.), (Mal. tumboh) : 
106. GRAVE: péndam, /ak. Mad., Jak. 6’-kan&h (gr. kén&bh ov kanabh), 

Semb., Jak. Lem., Jak. Sim. (Mal. ex. (?) 6’ kénaéh las, ‘‘the tubers 

péndam]. are growing,” z.e. filling out, (of a 
to7. GRAVE: jirat kémUit (jirat ké- particular kind of tuber called the 

muxit), Bes. Her.; G 18 [Mal. Elephant’s - head Tuber), Sem. 

jirat]; G18; Ger; H 116. Plus. 

108. Grave -stone (Germ. Grabscheit): | 120. GRow, TO: ya-jinod, Pang. San, 
eong, Sem. Stev. Pang. Gal. 

109. Gravy: juma’, Bes. Sep. ; juma’, | 121. GROW, TO: (a) ya-chambah, Pang. 
Bes. K. L.; jumah, Bes. Songs. U. Aring. 

Cooked meats: jumak, Bes. Songs. (4) k&tumbo’ (ktumbu’), Sem. Buk. 

Greasy : B 308; S 306 Max.; tumbu, Sem. Pa. Max. 

Great: B 202-212. [MZal. tumboh] 

Great-granchild : G 79-82. 122. GRow, TO: béloKkng, Bes. Sep. 

Great-grandfather: G 87; G g1- A.J. [? Cf. T 207; but ?cf. Khmer 

93. long, ‘‘to ascend,” which also 

Great-grandson : G 82. means ‘‘to grow” ; cf. A 9, A132. ] 
110. Greedy : nigémag®? (zzgémann), 123. GROW, TO (of children): yéno’, Sém. : 

Sak. Ra. [? Cf. Khmer kémnaii Bi202;; F 59; 

[kina], ‘‘ miserly.’"] 124. Growl, to (Germ. knurren): grit, 
111. GREEDY or gluttonous: musak or Sak. Kor. Go, 

musa’, ¢.g. musak neneh mah-hé, | 125. GROWL, TO (of a dog): ngléhi, Bes. 

‘that man is very greedy,” Bes. Sep. 

Binks G29); G75 5-272: 126. Grunt, to: bégum-bégam, Bes. 
112. Green (Jal. hijau): (a) rodhdg, Songs. 

Sem. Jarum; €érhoit, Sak. Martin Guava: R 184. 

[P=Y 24 or Y 258]. Yellow (Mai. Guide: S 179. 

kuning): réhdg, Sem, Kedah [?= 127. Guide, to: pangdo? (paiido), Saf. 

Y 25]. TR US) Spikes EA ei 

(4) Green (Jal. hijau): régoi- (rég- Guitar: M 22s. 

oi), Sem. Jarum. Gulf: B 85. 

113. GREEN: padi, Kena. /. Gullet : N 28. 

114. GREEN: ijau (idjao), Sak. fa.; | 128. Gums (dZa/. gusi-gusi): sing-sing, 
kichau, Keza. 77. Black: hejeau Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam, 
(hedjéaow), /ak. Raff. [Mal. hijau, Pang. Gal. ; linsit®, Serau. [Aon 
‘Ssreen™” |); Rigs 5 W 98: ching ngek [juing ngek]; Khmer 
Green (unripe): U 20, 21. chong thmefi [jong dhmef], 
Greenfly : F 2o1. ‘‘gums.”] F170; P18. 

Greet, to: O 6. 129. Gun: bé-dil, AKerdat; bedil, Sak. 
115. Greeting, ‘‘good-day”: tabé, Kor. Gb. ; bé-dil, Lebix, U. Cher. 

Sém., Sak. Ra.; tabek, Jelaz Gunpowder : belai (07 balai) bedil, 


[Mal. tabek]; D 42. 


Sak, Kor. Gb. [Mal. bédil]. 


130. GUN: 


132. Gutter (on 
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pénjauh bunyi (p’njauh 
bunyi), Pant. Kap. Joh. Musket: 
jaubuni, Pant. Kap. Log. Musket- 
ball: ana bésan jaubuni, /avz, 
Kap. Log.; C 106. ‘Thunder: 
jauh bunyi; jauh bunyi_ tongkat, 
Pant. Kap. Joh.; D 39. [dMal. 
jauh, ‘‘far” ; bunyi, ‘‘ sound.’’] 
Gunpowder: G 129. 


131. Gush out, to: nub, Sem. Buk. 


Max. 

Gutta: S 31, 32; T 1; T arr. 
eaves): panchura 
(pafitchoure), Sas. Ra. [AZa/. pan- 
chor ; panchoran]. 


H 


Hail: R 12. 
Hail (a salutation): P 44a. 
Hail, to (=to call): C rz. 


1. Hair [especially of the head (Mad. 


rambut) but not exclusively]: sog, 
Sem. Stev., Sem. U. Sel., Sem. [7., 
Sak. Blanj. Sw.; sog (fr. sogg), 
Sem. Jarum; Sem. Plus; sag (pr. 
sigg), Sem. Plus; sogk, U. Pat. ; 
sok, Sem. Ken., Pang. U. Aring, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal., U. Kel., 
Lebir, Kerbat, Krau Tem., Krau 
Ket., Sak. Kor. Gb., Sen. Cl., Sak. 
Tan. Ram., Sak. Guat, Darat; 
sodg, sd0dg, shdg, sok®, Temdi; 
sdkn, Jelaz; sook®, Serau; sik(?); sdak 
(‘‘sharp”’ s), Sak. Martin ; sdék, Or. 
Berumb. ; sdk, Sak. U. Kam. ; (sdk), 
U. Cher.; sok (suk), Sem. Buk. Max.; 
(suk), Sem. Pa. Max.; suk or sok, 
Pang. U. Aring; suk, Pang. Belimd., 
U. Tem., Kena. Il., Bes. Her., U. 
Ind.; stk, Serting ; siyut, Kena. 1.; 
so’, Bes. Malac. ; isa’? (esauh), Tan. 
U. Lang. ; sak, Sem. Beg.; saa, Sent. 
Jur. And., Sem. Jur. Mar., Sem. 
Jur. Rob.; saar, Sak. Sung. ; tsuk ; 
chuk, Bes. Sep. A. /.; chdk, Sak, 
Ra.; ché, Sak. Kerb.; sdp, Sdm. ; 
so-op (sodp), Sak. Br. Low; sum, 
Bed. Chiong; suk? (luk), Ben. New. 
[misprint? but wv. infra]; B 143. 
Body-hair (human): sok (suk), 
Sem. Pa, Max., Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
sok, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal., Kerbat; sup, Bera; S 
310; T 3. Body-hair (of animals) : 
sok (suk), Sem. Pa. Max. ; sok-sok 
(suk-suk), Sem. Buk. Max. Hair of 
human head: s6k-kiih, Pang. Jalor ; 
sakul, Sem. Martin ; sik-kui (skkui), 
Sem. Pa. Max. Crest (on head of 
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animals, etc.) : sak-kui (skkui), Sem. 
Pa. Max.; H 46. Feather: sog; 
Sem. Stev., Sem. U. Sel. ; stk, 
Serting; siut, Kena. /.; sok kawau, 
Pang. U. Aring; B215. Head: sdk? 
(léke), Sak. Sel. Da. [apparently the 
word for ‘‘hair” isintended]. Beard : 
sok angke’ (suk angki’), Sem. Buk. 
Max. ; sog ’ngké', Sem. Kedah; sog 
jangka’, Sem. Plus; sok jangka’, 
Pang. U. Aring; to chaka (to-tchaka), 
Sak. Kerb,; C 113. Eyebrow: sok 
tanam (suk tanm?), Sem. Buk. Max.; 
B 431; sak chéngchang (sdéak chng- 
chng?), Sem. Pa. Max.; F 228; 
sog pétdk (g7 sogg pétdk), Sem. 
Jarum; H 1. Hair of the arm-pit : 
sak lada’ (sk lad’), Sem. Pa. Max., 
Sem. Buk, Max.; sak léd&’ (sik 1d’), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; sok kéléd& (suk 
kid’), Sem. Buk, Max.; A 141. 
Mane; hair of neck: sok jénok (suk 
jouk), Sem. Buk, Max.; B146. Mous- 
tache: sog k&nut (sog kan-noot), 
Sem. Stev.; M 203. Cock’s feather 
(Mal, bulu ayam) : sok 4-yam, Ledir; 
sok® ptip, Zemdsz; sok pup, Sak. 
Em. [Mon, Kaseng, Boloven sok ; 
Sedang sok; Sué, Churu sdh; Stieng 
sok, more rarely chok; Ahmer sak 
(gr. sdk?) [sak]; Old Khmer suk ; 
Annam tok, ‘‘hair’’; Bahnar shdk 
(x6k), ‘‘hair,” ‘‘ feathers.” (is 
Centr., Southern Nicobar, yak; Shom 
Pé jao, joa; Teressa, Chowra héok, 
“hair’’; Tareng sok (soc); Sedang 
sidk, ‘‘ feather.’’] 


. HAIR (generally) (4Za/. bulu) : sental, 


Temébt; sental, Darat; sen-tol, Sak 
Blanj. Clif. Body-hair (Mal. bulu 
roma): sén-tol, Sex. Clif, Beard: 
sengtuln ? (seftouln), Sa&. Ra.; sentoi 
jaka (sentoi-diaka), Sém.; sentol 
nyengka’ (sentol nyengkak), Sevaz, 
Jelai; C 113. Feather:  sental 
(sental, ‘‘deep” a), Sem. K. Ken. ; 
sentol, Sak. Br. Low; (sentdl), Sem. 
Per.; sen-tol, Sak. Blanj. Clif: ; 
sintol, Sak. Blanj. Sw. ; sintatl, Tan. 
U. Lang.; sentul, Temdz. Cock’s 
feather: sentol pip, Darvat; séntal 
pup®, /elaiz. Lip: sentaér, Temdz ; 
séntdr, Sak. Tan. Ram. Lips: sentor, 
Sém.; shengtor (chentor), Sak, Ker. 
Hair of head: sen-tol kui, Sah. 
Blanj. Clif; santal-khi, Sem. Per. 
Occiput [szc]: sental kti (sendal-gii), 
Sem. K. Ken.; H 46. Pubes; hair 
on male pudenda: sentaél klau? 
(sendal-glai o~ sendal-gla-i?), Sem. 
K. Ken.; P 53; sentol ngén-tap, 


28 
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Sak. Blanj. Clif.; E36. Moustache: 
sentol ninyoi, Serau, /elaz; sintoh 
linyon, Or. Berumb.; M 201; sén- 
tol rén-tak, Sex. Clif.; T 165; 
shentol (chentol), Sa&. Kerd.; shentar, 
Tembi. Whiskers (J/a/. chambang) : 
sentol ming, Sexaw; séntol ming, 
Velac "© 84"[P'ef, “13 \, 


3. Hair (of head): rambut, MWan¢r. 


Malac.; R27. Small hair on fore- 
head: gigi rambut, Jak. Wad.; T 
172 [A/al, rambut]. 


4. Hair: buluh, Ben. New.; bulu utah, 


Jok. Raff. As.; bulu-ulah, Jak. Raf; 
R 26. Hair of head: buwu k&pawa, 
Jak. Malac.;H 53. Eyebrow: bulu 
ruma’ (bilu rimak), Bedu. 7.; bulu 
halis, /ak. Ba. Pa. Feather: bulu’ 
(bdluk), Bes. Her.; bulu, Mantr. 
Walac., Jak. Malac. [Mal. bulu]. 
EVATR "98 5 -He46 ess 7h eg. 


5. Hair-knot at back of head: bagi 


(bag-ee), Sen. Stev. 


6. HAIR-KNOT: sénangdén; snangon, 


Sak. Tan. Ram. Knob at end of 
handle (of implement): sanghul 
(sanghool), Sem. Stev. [AZal. sanggul, 
‘*hair-knot "’]. 


7. Hair-tuft (of men): jamtil, Se. 77. 


9 


» go) 


II 


I2. 


3% 
14. 


Roll of hair (4/a/. sanggul): jébol, 
Bes. Sep. A.J. Pine-apples: séjambol 
(s'jambol), Pant. Kap. Joh. [Mad. 
jambol]. 

. Half (AZa/. saparoh): 'ndut or éndut, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; h’ndol; 
héndol; 'nol, ex. ‘rak h’ndol (AZa/. 
tinggal sa-kérat), ‘‘ there is half left,”’ 
Bes. Sep. A. I. [There seems to be 
two words, in -t and -1: cf. Malang 
pénuct ; Stzexg ngdl; Boloven nal; 
Lave nau; Niahén no, ‘half’; and 
? cf. Ahmer kandal [kantal]; Stieng 

konol, ‘‘ middle.’’] 

. HALF (d/a/. saparoh): tempat, 
Krau Em.; pakngkah (?), Bes. A. 1.; 
M 164. 

. HALF (JZa/. saparoh): sa’ (doubtful), 

Pang. U. Aring; B 146; M 100; S§ 

198. 

. Hall; shed: balei, Bes. AK. Lang.; 

balai, Aerdax. Floor: balei, Sak. 

Kerb. [Mal. balai, ‘‘ shed]; H 153. 

Hammer: péngipan (p'ng&pan), 

Pant. Kap. Joh. 

Hammer-out, to :=C 295. 


Hand: chash (tchash), Pang. Jalor ; 
chas, Sem. Craw. Hist., Sem. 
Craw. Gram., Sem. Ked. <And., 


Sem. Ked. Mar., Sem. Ked. New., 
Sem. U. Sel., Sem. Ked. Rob. 
[gives it by a misprint opposite to 


ne 


‘‘nipple,” which is just above ‘‘hand”’ 
in his list]; (tchas), Sem. Kdapr., 
Sem. Ken. ; chis; chas (chs; chas), 
Sem. Buk, Max. ; chas (gr. chass), 
Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam; chas 

or chass, Pang. K. Aring; chass, ~ 
Sem. [j.; chas ov chyas (gr. chYass 
or chass), Sem. Kedah, Sem. Plus ; 
chyas (gr. chYass), Sem. Jarume ; 
chi-as, Lebir, Kerbat; chaz (gr. 
chazz), Pang. Gal.; pias, U. Pat., 
U. Kel. Wand or finger: chas or 
chass, Pang. K. Aring. Finger: 
chas, Sem. Stev.; M 219; N 3; P 
20; V 8. Back of hand: kio’ chas 
(kiu’ chas), Sem. Buk, Max.; B 4. 
Flat of hand (Jal. rata tangan): 
eta’ chas (aita’ chas), Sem. Buk. 
Max,; 1. 62, Palm of hand (dal. 
tapak tangan): tapa’ chas (tapa’ 
chas), Sem. Buk. Max. Finger 
(Adal. jari): ta-bdk chas (? thumb), 
Sem. Plus, Thumb: ba chas, Sem. 
Kedah; tab& chas, Sem. Plus; bo’ 
chads (bu’ chs), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 


bo’ chas, Pang. U. Aring; chaz 
wo (doubtful order, wv. ‘‘little 
finger,” infra), Pang. Gal.; M 
192; mal-chas, Sem. Stev.; W 
148. Second (middle) finger : jéring 


chas (?), Sem. Plus. ‘Third (ring) 
finger : tangwé chas (?), Sem. Kedah. 
Fourth (little) finger: k&-wé chas, 
Sem. Plus. ULittle finger (AZa/. 
kélingking) : chaz wong (? right 
order; but cp. ‘‘thumb,” szgra), 
Pang. Gal.; C tor A measure- 
ment; four fingers: en-chas, Sem. 
Stev, 

HAND: tong (tong), Sem. Pa. 
Max. ; tong, Sem, Jur. And., Sem. 
Jur. Mar., Sem. Jur. New., Sem. 


Jur. Rob., Sem. Martin; tung. 
Ben. New,; (toong), Sem. Beg. , 


teng, Sak. Guaz; ting, Sem. Per.; 
Krau Ket,; ti€ng (tig’n), Sem. K, 
Ken. ; tik? ; ting, Temdz; tik, Sak. 
Tan. Ram. ; tig (tig (i)), Sak. Br. 
Low; tok®, Serau, Darat, Jelai; 
(térkn), Sen. Clif; (terk®), Sen. 
Cl.; teok, Sak. Sung.; ték, Sak. 
Blanj. Sw.; tak, Sak. U. Kam. ; 
toék, Ov. Berumb.; tein, U. Ind. ; 
tin, Krau Tem.; tih, U. Cher. ; 
tth, Bes. Sep. A. 1.; (teeh), Buk. 
U. Lang.; ti-hi, Sak. Sel. Da.; t'hi, 
Bes. Her.; thi, Serting, Ben. New.; 
ti, U. Tem.; ti (tee), Bes. Bell.; thé, 
Bes, Malac.; pith, Tem. Cl. ; kih, 
Bera; wi' ? (ui‘?), Sem. Buk. Max.; 
datin, Sem. Buk. Max.; chétém, 
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Bed. Chiong; cham (?), Pang. 
Belimb.; N 3; N98. Hand or fingers 
(also sometimes foot or toes?) : haté’ 
or hati’, Pang. Belimb. Arm: tisng 
(tig’n ; dig’n ?), Sem. K. Ken. Fore- 
foot of animal; arm (of monkey): 
tih, Bes. Songs. Wand: tapa tong 
(tapa-ton), Sak. Ra.; tapar-ti, Sém.; 
tabatf or tapati, Sak. Kor. Go. 
Palm of hand: tapa’ tong (tapk 
tong), Sem. Pa. Max.; tap&-tong, 
Sem. Martin; tapah teh, Zan. U. 
Lang.; pal ték®, Sevau; pal tok®, 


Jelai, Darat; (pal térkn), Sen. 
Clif. Back of hand: kia’ tong 


{kia’ tung), Sem. Pa. Max.; B 4; 
tapai titng (dapai-tig’n), Sem. XK. 
en. [should mean ‘‘ palm of hand”’]. 
The hand outstretched (JZaZ. pancha 
tangan): péncha tong (pnja tung), 
Sem. Pa. Wax, Finger: datam ; 
tam (dtm; tm), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
ting, Sem. Per., Sem. Ken.; tig? 
(tighn), Sdm. ; tig? (dig), Sak. Kor. 
Gb. ; tii, Or. Hu. Joh. [.; awang 
tong (auang tung), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
wantung, Sem. Jur. And., Sem. 
Jur. New., Sem. Jur. Rob. ; C 101; 
kénun tang (Zonoun-tan), Sak. Ra. 
First finger: kénun té? (kunan teh), 
Darn, Lang. ; Ce 102.) "Second 
finger: thi pengludt (t’hi pengluote), 
Ben. New. Middle finger (Jad. 
jari téngah): tam téngah (tm tngh), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; thi penglokit, Ben. 
New. Third finger: awah teh, Zax. 
U. Lang. Fourth (ring) finger : tim 
manis (tm mans), Sem. Buk. Max. 
Little finger: anak tam (ank tm), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; kénun? tokB 
{kenun t6k®; kemun tdk®), Seraw ; 
kéndng tok®, /elat; C i102; teng 
triang, Zan. U. Lang. Nail: tép, 
Sak. Sal. Da. Thumb: bu tak, 
Sak. U. Kam.; ba’ tong (ba’ tung), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; bd ting? (boating), 
Sem. Jur. And.; (boaling), Sem. Jur. 
Rob. ; tabu tok™, Seraw; ibi tok®, 
Darat; M 192; kéneng tok”, /elaz ; 
tih-gendek, Bes. K. L.; ganni t’hi, 
Ben, New.; Mi1go. Arm: tein, VU. 
ind. Forearm : tong (tof), Sak. Ra. ; 
tha (t'a"), Kena. 7. [Zon toa [tai] ; 
Stieng, Bahnar, Por, Phnong, Prou, 
Xong, Sue, Proons, Old Khmer, 
Niahin, Alak, Lave, Kaseng, Halang, 
Chrdu ti; Churu te, ti; Boloven tei; 
Samré té; Cuoi dey; Khmer day 
[tai]; Annam tay; Kuy Dek tay; 
Centr. Nicobar kanetai; Shom Pé 
noai-ti; Zevessa mah-ti; Car Nicobar 


16, 


17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


2I. 


22, 


23. 


24, 


25. 
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el-ti; Khasi kti; Palaung tai; tae 
({taé); Santali ti; Mahle, Birhar, 
Korwa, Kurku ti; Kharia ti’ ; Juang 
iti; MWundari, Dhanggar  tihi; 
Gadaéa titi, ‘‘hand,” Cf. also Tareng 
ati; Kaseng, Churu ti, ‘‘arm,” and 
a number of compounds in various 
dialects, usually on the ‘‘child of 
hand” principle, for  ‘‘ finger.” 
Unless the original root of all these 
words was something like /a#, it 
seems doubtful whether the ones 
ending with a guttural can be classed 
together with those that end in a 
vowel. Cf. Amer. dang [tang]; 
dong [tong]; Seng tong; Adon 
taw, ‘‘ handle.’’] 

HAND: manengto-kaek, Zan. U. 
Lang. 

HAND ; finger: rawet, Kena. J. 
HAND : pénganah (p’nganah), Part. 
Kap. Sim. Wand: tangan, Mantz. 
Malac. Lower arm: tangan, Galang 
[4faZ. tangan]. See L 1 (4). 

HAND: Airg44 C 49; € 274,275 ; 
EEL LE SeIN Steely 2 

HAND, lines on the, or lines round 
the wrist? (Ja/. gélang tangan): 
kéraha ping (krahaping), Sem. Pa. 
Max, [P=A 139]. 

Palm of the hand: P 1g. 
shake hands: C 49; E 57. 
take in the hand: C 4g. 
Handkerchief, ké-to-pong, Bera. 
Handle: Ag; B 345. 

HANDLE (of weapon) : (a) dal, Sem. 
Stev. ; dtl, Sen. Cl.; e.g. dtl i-ddz, 
“handleof awoodman’s knife”’ (JZa/. 
hulu parang); I 36; dtl wa-li, 
‘‘handle of a knife,” Sex. Clif. ; K 
46. Handle of chopper: gtil nyem, 
Sak, Guat; C 125 [? cf. T 7]. 

(4) Handle (of an adze or hatchet) : 
bentdl, Bes. A. /., Bes. K. L. Butt- 
end of arrow: bentol, Ges. A/alac. 
Wooden handle for the stone imple- 
ment ‘‘chittai’’: paddar, Sem. Sev. 
HANDLE, wooden, of chopper 
(parang): kiong-u (keong-oo), Sem. 


To 
To 


Stev, [Here, as elsewhere, the -u is 
probably the 3rd pers. pron. = ‘‘its.’’] 
[?=B 4.] 

Handsome: hanal, MJantr. Malac. 


Wy dasG O30, 1G OGne G67. 

Hang, to (J/a/. gantong): ya’ si- 
gud (7. si-gudd), Sem. Jarum, Sem. 
Plus. 
HANG, 


Chg. ; 


(z) jol; jel-jol, Sex. 
Sen. Cl. ; ménjo' 


TO: 
jel-jol, 
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26. 


275 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33: 


34- 


35: 


jingjong, ex. 0’ jinjon kra, ‘‘ the ‘kra’ 
hangs downwards,” Sem. Kedah. 
[Stieng jung; iung; Boloven yong ; 
Niahén yuong ; Adak yo ; Lave dung 
yung, ‘‘to hang up.”’] 

(4) Hang: iniot, Pant. Kap. Joh. 
HANGING; to let hang: kio’ ngai 
(kiuw’ ngai), Sem. Pa. Max. 


HANGING; to let hang: méngulor 
(mngulr), Sem. Buk. Max. {Mal. 
ulur}. : 

HANGING; sitting with the legs 


hanging : juntai (junti), Sem. Pa. 
Max, [Mal, juntai]. 

Happy : géma (guma), Mant. Bor. 
To like; to approve of: gemar, 
Mantr. Stev. (Mal. gémar]. 

Happy (dZa/. suka hati): raméy 
kélangez, Sem, Plus; H 64 [P=H 
29]; E 24; P r4s. 

Hard (Mal. kéras): tégoh, Pang. 
U. Aring; tégoh (tguh ; tkuh), Sez. 
Buk. Max.; tégi? (degd, ‘hard a"’), 
Sem. K. Ken. ; té-g6i; té-goi, Sev. 
Clif. ; chigé? (tsigé), Sak Ra. ; 
cherdi (tcherdi), Sas. Kerb. [? cf. 
Q 7;] chug6t (tschugét or dschugot), 
Sak. Kor. Gb.; chéko’ (chkuk), Sem. 
Pa. Max.; chéking (gr. ché-kikng), 
Sem. Plus. Stiff: tégoh (tguh), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Thick; durable; 
firm: tég? (tegd), Sem. A. Ken. 
To force: chéko' (chkuk), Sem. 


Pa. Max. To strengthen: chéko' 
(chkuk), Sew. Pa. Max. Weak: 
bia’ tégoh (bi tguh), Sem. Buk. 


Max. ; ta’ méchéko'? (ta’ mchku’), 
Sem. Pa. Max. Lock-jaw? (Mal. 
kérasan térkanching gigi): chéko’ 
tin? (chkuk tin), Sem. Pa, Max. 
[Cf. Aad. tégoh ; but several of these 
words are not derived from it. ] 


HARD ; strong : tégap (t'gap), Panz. 
Kap. Joh. Stout; strong: tégab 
(tkb), Sem. Pa. Max. Leg; bone; 


shoulder: pénégap (p’n’gap), Pant. 
Kap. Joh. (Mal. tégap]. 

HARD : (a) kak, Sem. Beg. [Halang 
kha; /arai khang, ‘‘ hard’’; Bahnar 
khang, ‘‘dry,”’ ‘‘hard.’”] 

(6) Hard: kri, AZantr. Malac.; krign, 
Ment. Her, [.  [Cf. Mon krang 
[krang], ‘‘stiff,” ‘‘hard”’; but cf. 
D 180. | 

(c) Hard: kéras (krass), Sém,; kra, 
Ben, New. (Mal, kéras]; F 168. 
Harm: pantangkon, Pant. Kap. 
Joh, {? Mal. pantang]. 

Has: A 63; F 115-123. 

Haste: Q 5. 

Hatch out, to (eggs) : béna’ (bna‘), 


37: 


38. 


39: 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43 
44. 


45. 


Sem. Pa. Max. Shooting up (of 
plants): béna’ (bn‘), Sem. Pa. Max. 
To hatch out: B 375. 

Hatchet: A 34-37. 


. Hate, to (AZa/. bénchi): ya’ malés 


(pr. ma-léss), Sem. Kedah. 

HATE, TO: ya-kildén ov kiild6n 
kélanges (= AZa/. bénchi hati): Paxg. 
U. Aring; H 64. 

HATE, TO: (a) ya’ bésé’, Sem. Kedah, 
Miserable; unhappy (/a/. susah 
hati): bése’ akel, Sem. Kedah; 
bése’ kélangez, Sem. Plus; H 64. 
[? Cf. Bahnar boshe (b6xe), ‘‘ to 
tease,” ‘‘ to vex.’’] 

(6) To hate: hé menchik®, Avau 
£m. (Mal. bénchi]. 

HATE, TO: D122; 123; H 64; 8S 
189. 

Have, to: B 88,89; B 91-93; F 
116; F 123. 

Hawk, to (in spitting): S 391. 
Haze: C 184; D 16; D 22, 

He (dal. dia): &' or 6', Pang. U. 
Aring. He; she; it (AZal, dia): 0’ 
Sem. Plus; 6, Pang. Belimb., Pang. 
K. Aring; W, Sem. Kedah. They 
(MZal, di’ orang): wt’, Sem. Kedah. 
Because (JZa/. sébab), said to be 
a’, but I doubt this, as I think this is 
a mistake for 6’ (AZa/. dia, ‘‘he’’), 
Pang. U. Aring. 

HE; she; they: diop, Sém. He: 
she ; it (AZa/. dia): jiit®, Sex. CHF; 
jin (?), Ledir; yoh (yérh), rau 
Tem. 


He; him; she; her: ilui; ilty, 
Sak, U. Kam.; haltiy, Sak. U. 
Bert. 
HE: moh, Kerbat; i-ma’, Kvrau 
Ket. He; she; it: mi, Sem. K. 
Ken. 


HE; she: léngan, Kena. //. 

HE; she; they: hai? (hafi), Sak. 
Kerb.; ha (he), Saz. Ra. He; she; 
it: hi, Bes. Sep. A. 7.; heh, Sen. 
Ci; hah, Tem. Cl.; hé; hi [this 
last appears to be right], Bes. Songs. 
He i, they: hi, Bes. Malac.; Y 34; 
hado, Sak. Kor. Gb. ; T 86 [Sué ai, 
“whey i. 

HE: (a) die (dié), Barok; dia’ 
(diak), Bedu. [.; dia, Mantr. Malac.; 
dia ika’ (dia ikak), Galang; T 93. 
He ; she: diaf, Blan. Rem. They : 
dia itu’ (dia-ituk), Galang [Mal. 
dia]. 

(2) He; they: fia, Jak. Malac. ; ye, 
Jak. Malac. They: nya orhéng 
(nya okhéng), Barok [Mal. nya]; T 
52, 53; T 86. 


ABORIGINAL DIALECTS 
a a I ee 
46. Head (1/7, kapala): kai, Sem. 


‘Craw. Hist., Sem. Ked. Mar. ; kai, 
Sem. Craw. Gram., Sem. Ked. And., 
Sem. Ked. Rob.; (kai), Sem. Klapr.; 
(kay), Sem. Ked. New. ; ko-i, Sent. 
Beg., U. Cher. ; koi, Sad. Martin ; 
koi, Krau Ket., Krau Tem., Sak. 
Guat, Bes. Sep. A. 1., Bes. Malac., 
Ben. New., U. Ind. ; koi, U. Tem.; 
khoi, Serting; k’hoi, Bes. Her. ; 
kéhdi, Bed. Chiong; k6e [better koe ; 
in MS. originally coey], Sem. U. 
Sel. ; koie’ (koiek), Buk, U. Lang. ; 
ekoie’ (ekoiek), Tan. U. Lang. ; 
kue (kway), Bes. Bell.; kiue? 
(kiouvay), Sem. Klapr.; kii; kiy, 
Sak. U, Kam.; kii, Sem. 77. ; 
(kai), Sem. Per.; kui, Sem. Martin ; 
(kQ-i), Tem. Cl., Sen. Cl. ; (kooie), 
Sem. Stev.; (gui), Sem. K. Ken. ; 
ku-i, Bera; kui, Sem. Buk. Max., 
Sem. Kedah, Sem. Jarum, Sem. 
Plus, Pang. K. Aring, Pang. U. 
Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal., U. 
Pat., U. Kel., Lebir, Kerbat, Sak. 
Blanj. Sw., Jelat ; (koui), Sém., Sak. 
Ra.; kuih, Pang. Jalor; kuih, Sem. 
Pa. Max., Or. Berumb.; kala kuyi, 
Sem. Jur. And.; kula; kuyi, Sem. 
Jur. Rob.; kala; kuyi, Sem. Jur. 
iMar.; kala; kuya, Sem. Jur. New.; 
ku, Pang. Belimb.; kil; tekui, 
Tembi ; kui, Serau; kowi? (kohwi), 
Sak. Sung.; P 192, Hair: kui’ 
(kuik), Zemdz ; k6-ih, Sak. Sel. Da. 
End or top (dZa/. ujong) : kai, Pang. 
Gal. Top: kuih, Sem, Pa. Max.; 
kébo’ kuih (kbuk kuih), Sem. Buk. 
Max. Brain: kui, Yembc; omok- 
kui (omok-koui), Sém, Giddiness ; 
vertigo : ja’kui? (jkui), Sem. Pa. 
Max. Weadache: méje’ kui (mji’ 
kui), Sem. Pa. Afax.; ji kui, Teméz ; 
S 187; pids kui (pids kui), Sem. 
Buk. Max.; puut kul, piut kul, 
Tembi; péhut kui, Jelaz; S 186; 
temerekoye, Darat. To shave the 
head: bérchukor kakui, Sas. Am. 
Headland: koi teh, Bes. Songs. 
[Centr., Southern, Shom Pé, Teressa, 
Chowra Nicobar k6-i ; Car Nicobar 
kt-i; Halang ko; Huet, Proons tui 
(toui) ; Ka tuwi; Prou toi. Possibly 
connected with Bahnar k6l; Kat 
ngkal (ncal); Sedang gil (gheul) or 
go; Kaseng go, ‘‘head”’; (but not 
Jarai 6k6; Cham akauk; Kha Pi 
akdk; Radaih ko). The Khmer 
kebal [kpal] is an Indian loan-word = 
H 53, All mean ‘‘head,”’] H 1, 2. 


47. HEAD: =F 228, 


48. HEAD: 


49. 
50. 
51. 


52. 


53: 


54. 
55. 


56. 


57: 
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chauog, Sak. Br. Low; 
(tschaudg), Sa& Kor. Gb. Brain: 
chauok (tchaouok), Sa&. Kerb. Peak 
(of mountain) : chauok (tchauok) ; 
chauak (tchaouak), Sak. Kerb. 
HEAD: tahal, Kena. J. 

HEAD: buj, Bex. New. [? Cf. Chriu, 
Stzeng buk, ‘‘ head.’’] 

HEAD: tilombong, Pant. Kap. Log. 
Headkerchief: tilombong, Pawdt, 
Kap. Log. 

HEAD: bubun, /ak, Sim. ; bubon, 
Or, Hu. Joh. [,; pémohbiin (p'moh 
bin); pémubin (p’mubtin), Pazz. 
Kap. Lem. Head of father or 
mother-in-law: hombubu, /as. Ba. 
Pa. Crownof the head; fontanelles (?): 
yabun (iabun), Sem. Pa. Max. Head- 
cloth: ikat mubun, Pant. Kap. Joh. 
To kneel: pémobin sémungkol 
(p'mobfin s’munkol), Pant. Kap, Jon. 
[AZa/, ubun-ubun, ‘‘ crown of head.’’] 
HEAD: k&pawa, /ak. Malac.; B 
28; kapala, I/antr. Malac.; kepalé, 
Barok; H 4; P 195 [Mal/. kapala]. 
HEAD: kulu, Zan. Sag.; L 35 
[47aZ. hulu ; ulu). 

HEAD: utah, Jok. Raf: As. ; ulah, 
Jak, Raff. ; (retah), Jok. Raf [1 do 
not know whether B 369 or H 54 is 
intended here ; but cf. Puxan, Buku- 
tan Dayak utok; Selung atah, atak, 


uieadsa | elt ts 5 etait 
P 100, 
HEADACHE: pélig (p’leeg), Sem. 
Stev. 


HEAD, band round the: 
Sem. Stev, 
C 38. 
Headache: H 46; H 56; S 187. 
Headcloth: H 52. 
Headkerchief: H 51; P too. 
Headland: H 46. 
Head-scratcher: S 50. 


pap-an, 
To carry on the head: 


57A. Headstring, a: kefuul [?], Sevaw. 


58. 


59. 
60, 


Headwaters (of river): A 6; W 30. 
Heal, to; y6l (jal), Sem. K, Ken. 
Health, in sound: G 66. To 
recover one’s health: G 65, 66. 
Healthy : C 206. 

Heap, a: jéko’ (jku’k), Sem, Pa. 
Max. (?=H 31] 

Hear, to: (a) ma&kéjeng (mkjing or 
mmkjing?), Sem. Buk. Max.; ya’ 
kéjeng, Sem. Jarum, Sem, Plus; ya- 
kéjing, ex. yé bra’ kéjing ‘ntong 
(AZal. télinga sahya tada déngar), 
‘T cannot hear with my ear,” Pang. 
U. Aring; kéjing, Pang. K. Aring 
(3) eniogng (eniok’n ; eniog’n), Sez. 
kK, Ken. 
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(c) kéok, Sak. Kor. Go. ; ké-yok, 
Tem. Cl. ; kaydk®, e.g. kayOk® ngot 
b&éh, ‘‘I can’t hear,’’ Bes. Malac. ; 
N 66. [Central Nicobar yang ; 
Southern and Shom Pé hang ; Teressa 


_ heang ; Chowra héang ; Car Nicobar; 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


hang, ‘‘to hear.'’] 
(d) miong, Bes. K. Lang. ; piokng ; 
pyokng, Bes. Sep. A. 1.; piriong, Bex. 
New. [? Cf. dfon ming, ‘‘to hear.’’] 
HEAR, TO: pényépok (p’nyépok), 
Pant. Kap. Joh. 
HEAR, TO: rangar (zangar), Ben. 
New. ; déngar, Jak. Malac. Ear: 
perdangaran, Ben. New.; pendengar, 
Pant. Kap. Her.; peningar, Pant. 
‘ap. Log.; péningar (p’ningar), 
Pant. Kap. Joh. Deaf: lipach? 
péningar (lipanch p’ningar), Paz. 
“ap. Joh. To hear: péningar 
(p’ningar), Pant. Kap. Joh. Ruler: 
piningar, Pant. Kap. Log. [AMal. 
déngar, ‘‘to hear’’]; E 6. 
Heart (anatomical), (dZa/. jantong) : 
ros (pv. ross), Sem. Jarum, Sem. 


Plus; Os or yos (gr. ross or 
yoss?), Sem. Kedah; naas, Jelaz ; 
noi, Seraze. Heart (Adal. hati ; 
kélbu): hius (hius), Sem. Pa. 
Max. Heart: yis (jis), Sem. A. 
Ken.; nas; ints, Sak. U. Kam. 


Heart (really ‘‘liver’’), (4ZaZ. hati) : 
noi, Sex. Clif. Liver (or spleen ?) : 


tis, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam; 
riz, Pang. Gal. Mind; intellect: 
iyus (aiius), Sem. Pa, Max. ; iyos 


(aitis), Sem. Buk, Max. Mind; 
sense: nus; ints, Sak. U. Kam. 
Sensible: bor nis, Sak. U. Kam. ; 


G65. Wise: bérnis, Sak. U. Kam. 
Pretty (JZa/. chantek): bérnoi, 
Tembi. Ugly (Mal. burok): pi 
bérnoi, pi bernoi, Zemdz. Good 


news (dZa/. khabar baik): ga bernal 
Krau Em. Good or not good? 
susah kah bernal kah? Avauw Em.; 
J 12. [Stzeng nuth; Chriu ntish 
(nix), ‘‘heart”; Bahknar niih, 
‘theart,” ‘‘courage’’; ? cf. Baknar 
b6noh, ‘‘heart,”’ (figuratively) ‘‘affec- 
tions.’’ Probably the words with 7 
are distinct from the rest; those with 
r, ht, ty, y, perhaps go with H 64 
(4). But cf. M 62.] 

HEART (Mal, hati): (a) kelanges, 
Pang. Sam. ; kélangez, Pang. Gal. ; 
kélangis (klangis), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
kalangih, Pang. Belimb. ; selangis, 
Sem. Stev. Heart, as seat of emotions 
(Adal. hati): kélanges ov kélangez 
(pv. kélangess ov kélangezz), Sem. 


65. 
66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


Kedah, Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus; 
kélanges, Pang. U. Aring; (Mal. 
ulu hati): kaes (kaés), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
(AZaZ. sudu hati): kanyis (kafiis), Sea. 
Pa. Max. Breast: klangis, U. Pat. 
Stomach (more properly the ‘‘heart,”’ 
or rather the ‘‘liver'’): kalangih, 
Pang. Belimb.; H 30. Heart (AZa/. 
jantong): kébo’ kélangis (kbu’ klan- 
gis), Sem. Buk. Max.; (Jal. ulu 
hati): tali kélangis (tali klangs), Sem. 
Buk. Max. Angina pectoris (?) : 
pias tilu kanges (pias aulu kangs), 
Sem. Buk, Max. ; méje’ kanyes (mji’ 
kafis), Sem. Pa. Max. 

(6) Heart (liver?): grés; gréh, 
Bes. K. Lang. Hate: gréh (or grés) 
gohup (dit. ‘‘heart-sick”’), Bes. Sep. 
AT, [see H 63]. [4Zom kréh[gruih], 
liver.’ 3] 

HEART: meresit, Pant. Kap. Her. ; 
H 116 [? cf. B 240]. 

HEART: tungkul, Went. Her. 17. ; 
B 380; B 388; F 270. 

Heat: H 140-150. 

Heavens: A 8; W tog. 

Heavy: takal(takl), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
tékol (tkul), Sem. Pa. Max. 
Heavy: (a) hénjut, Pang. Gad. ; 
hénjut (hnjut), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
hénjud (hnjud), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
‘jud ov han-jid, Sem. Jarum, Sen. 
Plus; nytth, Sen. CZ. ; nyth; nyuh, 
Sen. Clif. ; nyii’, Sak. U. Kam. ; 
inya? (inia; inié?), Sem. A. Ken. ; 
‘njéh, Bes. Malac.; hénjdhh, Bes. 
Sep.; kajoh, Bes. K. Lang., Bes. 
Songs. Important; serious: nyii’, 
Sak. U. Kam. To sink (dal. téng- 
gélam): ya-hajud, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal. [Kaseng kejiit; Alak kajék ; 
Lave ka-ytk; Miahin jak; Stieng 
jak (jak); Chrdu njdk ; Mon sjaing 
[sjuing], ‘‘heavy.’’] 

(4) Heavy : béchdt? (b'chont) ; 
chénét (chen-ont), Pant. Kap. Joh. ; 
R 139. 

Heel (a/. tumit): duldul (chan) [sc], 
Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal.; duldul, Sem. Pa. Max.; duldu, 
Sem. Buk. Max. ; deldul (deldool), 
Sem. Stev.; delal, Sem. K. Ken. : 
dudol, Len. New. ; (doodol), Sem. 
Bes. ; taltal; teltdl, Sak Kor. Go. : 
téntol, JZant7. Malac.; kent-hdl, 
Bes. RK. L.; chéntul, Kena. L/. 
[Cham diol, kaduol; Central, Teressa 
and Chowra Nicobar kent6la-lah, 
‘‘heel.” The Andamanese forms 
are curiously similar, e.g. Beada tar- 
ktdil-de ; A‘o/ Gn-kétel-che. | 
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Worary 


7°. HEEL: kénél, Zemdz; kenél jak, 


7i. 
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76. 


77: 


78. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


Darat; kén6l juk® (ké-nurl juk), 

Sen, Clif.; tanyt, Kena. I, [Achin. 

kénuél (kénoeél); Baknar k6ndl; 

Stieng kénol, ‘‘ heel.” ?=H 69.] 
HEEL: timit, Bes. Sep A. 1; 

tumbit, Jak. Sim., Jak. Mad., Jak. 

Ba. Pa, (Mal. tumit]; C 6. 

Height, at its; R 4. 

Hell: belet, Sem. Stev.; D 33; G 
18. 

Help; assistance: tulok (toulék), 

Sak. Ra,.; tulong (touloa), Sém., 

Sak. Kerb. Help! tuldk®, Temdz ; 

tol4k® toldk®; tulok marong jéla, 

Jelai. To help: tulong (toulof), 

Sak. Ra., Sak. Kerb. [Mal. tulong]. 

A. HELP! yo yo! Darat. 

. Helter-skelter: tenggong - preng- 
gong, Bes. Songs; chongkeng-chang- 
keng, Bes. Songs. 

Hen: F 255; F 257, 258. 
Hence: T 85, 86. 


Henna, water- (spec. Mal. inai 
ayér) [?=water -balsam, Aydro- 
cera triflora]: inai batéoh (aini 


btiuh), Sem. Buk. Max. [Mal. hinai; 
inai]. 

Here: ebain, Sem. Craw. Hist. ; 
(eban), Sem. Craw. Gram. ; eban, 
Sem. Klapr., Sem. Ked. New. [A 
doubtful word; it only occurs in these 
authorities, who all derive from one 
Sources}, Reis4inS> 439050) Lissn; 
aSigyucOsme CO, 90m Vwa7sae Llere 
and there: T 54. 

Hereafter: F 296. 

Hernia: tambong (tmbung), Sem. 
Buk. Max. ; E 36. 

Heron (JJa/. ruwa’-ruwa’): anik, 
Sem. Buk. Max. Bird (spec. Mal. 
bidan): ya’ anik? (ia’ anik?), Sem, 
Buk. Max, 

Hesitating : L 30. 

Hiccough : sintak, Kena /. [cf. Mad. 
sintak, ‘‘ to snatch’’]. 

Hide: S 233; S 236. 

Hide, to (J/a/. sémbunyi): ya-od 
(pr. odd), Pang. U. Aring, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal.; ya-od or ot, 
Pang. Skeat. 

HIDE, TO: kendé’ (?), 
A 42. 

High: kangin ( kafin ); 
(kanin), Sak. Ra. 


Bes. A. 1.; 


kanging 


83. HicH: tinggih, Ben. New. To 
raise: tingikén (tingikeun), AZenz. 
Bor. (Mal. tinggi, ‘‘high”]. High: 


84 


B16; D 6s, 66; F 29; H 84; L130. 
High water : W 30. 
. Hill: chibak, Sem. 


Tj. 5 chéba’ 


(chba’), Sem. Buk. Max., Sem. Pa. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


go. 


Max.; chéba', Pang. U. Aring. 
Mountain: chubuk. Sem. Craw. 
Hist; (tchoubouk), Sem. Kdapr.. 


chubak, Sem. Ked. New., Sem. Ked. 
Rob. ; H 86; chéba (dsch&bi), Sem’ 
Martin ; chiba, Sem. U. Sel.; chéba, 
(chba’), Sem. Buk. Max.; (che-bar)- 
Sem. Stev. Peak; rocky hill ; moun- 
tain (Mal. gunong): chéba’, Sem; 
Plus. Deep; high(?) (Aad. tubir ; 
tébing)[szc]: chéba’ (chba’), Sem. Buk. 
Max. Mountain top; peak: chéba’ 
kémuncha’ ? (jba’ kmnju’), Sem. Buk. 
Max. Volcano: chéba’ muncha’ (?) us 
(chba’ mnju’ us), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
H 95; F 124. 

HILL: midap, Sem. Beg. Moun- 
tain: maidap, Sem. Jur. And., Sem. 
Jur. New., Sem. Jur. Rob. ; midap, 
Sem. Beg.; midap, Ben. New. 
Mountain: tabing, Sem. Craw. 
Hist., Sem. Ked. New. ; Sem. Ked. 
Rob; (jabing), Sem. Klapr.; tabing 
chubak, Sem. Ked. And.; H 84. 
Forest: daven, U. Pat. [? Mad. 
tébing; but this means ‘‘high bank’’]. 
Hix (Mal. bukit): (a) jelmol, Sem. 
Kedah; jélmol, Sak. Plus Chf., 
Serau; jérmol, Sak. Tan. Ram. ; 
jelmul, Darat. Hill or mountain: 
jelmol, ex. jelmol Béching, jelmol 
Siong, Pang. Teliang. Moun- 
tain: jelmGl(djelmol), Sem. AK. Ken. ; 
jelmol, Sak. Br. Low; (djelmol), 
Sak. Croix, Sdm., Sak, Kerb. ; 
jilmfil, Sem.? Stev. [Stevens appears 
to have taken this to be the proper 
name of a particular mountain] ; 
jérlémoi ? (jerlemoi), Sak. Hale; 
W 78. Rocky mountain: galmol, 
Sak. Kor. Gb. Great mountain : 
tébul (tdéboul), Sdm. [? = B 202]. 
Shoulder : jel-mol, Sak, Plus Chf- 
[P=S 169]. 4 

(4) Hill: giirbd or gerbo, Sak. Kor. 
Gb, ; jérébu? (jerreboo), Sak. Hale ; 
ba (ba, the 4=‘‘ guttural Bavarian a, 
very similar to 0'’), Sem. K. Ken. 
Hill; mountain: gérbu, TZemdéz. 
Mountain: gér, ZYemdz. Mountain 
(of earth): garbé, Sak Kor. Gb. 
[?=H 84; see also V 16]. 

Hit (Mal. bukit): trap, Sex. Clif; 
trab, Sak. Ra. 

Hiur, (AZa/. bukit): chenan, Sez. 
Em.; (chen-au; chin-au), Sak. Blanyz. 
Chf. 

HILL: ch’ogn, Bes. Her. ; chokng ; 
chong, Bes. Sep. ; chong. Bes, K., 
Lang.; séng, Pant. Kap. Log. 
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gI. 


92. 
93: 


94. 


95: 


96. 


97- 


08. 


Mountain: chong, Bes. Matlac. ; 
ch’hogn, Serting; chdk® (cheukn), 
Sak. Blanj. Sw.; seng, Jak. Sim. ; 
ch’ogn chérégn, Bes. Her. ; D 66; 
seng awal, Pant. Kap. Joh. Gunong 
Janing (a particular mountain): seng 
tumang or tumbang, Pant. Kap. 
Joh, Jungle: seng, Pant. Kap. Joh. 
[Phnong juk (juc); Rodé chuk 
(chuc); Chréat chik (chic) ; Cancho 
chot ; Cham chék; Prouw chentu [H 
90+H 100?], ‘‘mountain'’; Stieng 
sing, ‘‘ hillside,” ‘‘hill”’ ; cf. Central 
Nicobar chong, ‘‘ high.’’] ; 
HILL: bénim, Ser¢ing. Mountain 
(Mal. gunong): béném, Pang. U. 
Aring; bénum (benum), U. Kel., 
Or. Hu. Joh. [I,; (bnum), Pad, ; 
(benun), U. /nd.; ménum (mnum), 
Sem, Pa. Max. Volcano: ménum 
as (mnum aus), Sem. Pa. Max.; F 
124. [Ahmer, phndm[bhnam]); Streng 
bonadm (bonam); Aa manam; Churu 
binom ; falaung panang; Old 
Khmer, Samré, Por, Xong, Chong 
nong, ‘‘hill,”’ ‘‘ mountain.’’] 


HILL: rédam, Kena. /. 
HILL: pa-ti, Sak. Jer. Mountain: 
pau, Sem. Per.; H 95. Horizon: 


pa, Sdm. 

Mountain: ké-lésh, Sex. Cl. ; lt, 
Sak. Tap.; At, Sak. Martin ; \o-ot, 
Sak, Sung.; Wat, Tan. U. Lang. ; 
lap, Sak. U. Bert.; lip, Sak. U. 
Kam. ; je-logum, Sak, Sel. Da. ; 
longsing, Ben. New. Mountain ; 
mountain top: lun (loun), Sak, Ra. 
[? cf. S 489]. Hill: 16at machot? 
(16at madjot), Sak. Martin; S 282. 
Mountain: buchak (butjak), U. 
Pat.; tunjak, Kena. J. Great moun- 
tain: mdjak-pao (mérdjak-pao), Saé. 
Ra. ; H 93. Mountain top; peak: 
kamuncha ménum (kmncha mnum), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; H 84. [Lamp. pun- 
chak; Achin. puchak; Mal, ké- 
munchak, ‘‘ top,” ‘‘ peak.’’] 

HILL: bukit, Bes. Bell. ; bukau, 
Bed. Chiong. Hill foot (?): bukau, 
Bes. Songs. Mountain: bukit, Blan. 
Rem., Bedu. I1.; buhu, Sem. 7. 
Peak (of a hill): obon bukit, AZand¢r. 
Malac. {Mal, bukit, ‘‘ hill"; (there is 
also a form bukau). ] 

Peak ; rocky hill; mountain (Jad. 
gunong): goyal, ex. goyal Hi- 
nass, Sem. Plus; goyal, ex. temped 
yé goyal Hinas (J/a/, témpat sahya 
Gunong Inas), ‘‘my place is Mount 
Inas” (in Perak), Pang. Teliang. 
Mountain: gunong, Mantr. Walac., 


99: 


100, 


Trot. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


105, 


Jak. Malac.; (gounong), Sak. Ra. ; 
gunung (gounoung), Sem. Kdapr. 
[4Zal. gunong]. 

Peak ; rocky hill; mountain (J/a/. 
gunong): ten-la, Sen. Kedah. 
Mountain: tu! (tul’), U. Pat. 
Summit or peak of hill (Jal. 
puchok): tal, Pang. U. Aring; H 
tox. [Cf. Jon to [duiw], ‘‘moun- 
tain’; Khmer tuol [duol], ‘‘hillock,”’ 
‘‘ant-hill.’"] 

FILE 18? 

Hillfoot : H 96. 

Hillock; mound: mang (mng), 
Sem. Pa. Max,; tulmin, Sem, Buk, 
Max.; H 100. Hillock: mong 
alas? (moug-alas), Sak. Hade. 

Hilt: A 9. 

Hip: gal, Sem. K. Ken. ; sakiel, 
Tan, U. Lang. 

Hip-bone: awul o7 ? je’ing awul, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; B 336. 
Hire, to: B 484. 

Hiss: (onomatop.) seng-seng-seng, 
Bes. Songs. 

Hit, to (d/a/. kéna): té-rou, Sen. 
Clg. (Cf. Khmer trdu [triw]; 
Baknarstro -to hits]; Cars ne 


296; S 495-497. 


rosA. HiT, TO: kéna’ (kenak), Temdz ; 


105B. Hoe: 


106. 


107. 


(kena), Sevaz [Ja/. kéna]. 
Hither: G 43; R 83; 
T 85, 86; T 88-go. 
changkui, 
changkul]. 

Hog: F 222; P 73-90. 

Hold, to: pégak, Sak. U. Kam. ; 
(pogak), Sak. Kerb.; p&é-gak®, Sen, 
Clif. ; pégang (pogan), Sak. Ra. 
To seize: pégak, Sak. U. Kam. ; 
pé-gak”, Sex. Clif. To take hold 
of: pégéng, Bes. alac. To touch; 
to finger: péga&ng ? (begag’n), 
Sem. K. Ken. [Mal. pégang]; 
C 49; Fu11. To hold in the 
arms: D 12. To hold up: C 32. 
To take hold of: C 49. 

Hole: héndueng (hnduing); hén- 
deng (hnding), Sem. Pa. Max.; 
héndueng (hnduing); hénueng (hnu- 
ing), Sem. Buk. Max.; héneng, 
Sem. Kedah; seniaSng (seniag'’n, 
‘*deep” a), Sem. K. Ken. Hole; 
opening (used of various orifices of 
the body): héneng (hning), Sem. 
Buk. Max.; héndueng (hnduing), 
Sem. Pa. Max.;E 6; M199; N 98; 
U 27. Anus: héndueh (hnduih), 
Sem. Pa. Max. ; héneng kit (hning 
kit), Sem. Buk. Max.: senio&ng 
kad (seniog’n kid), Sem. K. Ken. 


(Eas 20 


Tembi [Mal. 
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108. 


109g. 


Ito. 
Ir. 
112. 


113. 


I14. 


115. 


116. 


Hole; cavity: hénuing kio’ (hnuing 
kiu’), Sem. Buk. Max. Nostril: 
héneng (hning), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
N 98. Pores (of the skin); hén- 
dueng sa’ kaeng (hnduing sa’ kaing), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; héning chas (hning 
chas), Sem. Buk. Max. Cave: 
anduing, Sem. Pa. Max. Hole in 
axe to fit the handle into: neng-u 
(neng-oo), Sem. Stev. [The last 
syllable is the grd pers. sing. pro- 
noun= ‘‘its.""]_ [The word H 107 is 
probably a derivative from M 199; 
and perhaps Jon saing [suing], 
‘*hole,’’ represents the root of the 
word. ] 


HoLe (Mal. lubang): émpong, 
Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus; ipong, 
Pang. Belimb.; N 98. [? Cf. 


Andamanese, Kede, and Chariar 
aka pong; Puchikwar pong-da; 
Juwot pong-lekile ; Kol pdng-che, 
‘‘hole.’"] 

HOLE: li-en, Avaw Tem. Mouth: 
han, Sem. Jj. Nose: liang, Kena. J. 
Smoke-hole, in hut: lang ds, Sem. 
Plus; F 124. [? Mal. liang, ‘‘ hole.’"] 
HOLE; cavity: lilal ? (ill), Sem. 
Pa. Max. 

HOLE; cave: lubang (loubaii), 
Sak, Ra. [Mail. lubang]. 

HOLE, deep (in a stream), (Jad. 
lubok) : wal, Sen. Clif; wal, Serax. 
Hoe, deep (in a stream) (Jad. 
lubok): gdl? (gtil), Sen. Clf. 
Hole under a waterfall: gél, Sak. 
Ra., Sak. Kerb. Swamp: gil (gul), 
Sem. Pa. Max., Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
Bexrz.r, (172) 
HOLE under 
(touhil), Sd. 
Water-hole in a swamp (Jad. 
kubang): lo’-rutk®, Sen. Chf- 
Swamp: hardp, Bes. Sep. 

HOLE; belly; rotten: mambong, 
Pant. Kap. Joh. Belly: mambong, 
Pant. Kap. Log., Pant. Kap, Her.; 
mambong panjang, /ak. Mad. (Pant. 
Kap.); B 214. I: kémambong 
(k’'mambong ), Pant. Kap. Joh. 
My: kémambong punya (k’mam- 
bong punya), Pant. Kap. Joh. One: 
sémambong (s'mambong), amt. 
Kap. Joh. Two: dua mambong, 
Pant, Kap. Joh. Tobury: pémam- 
bong (p’mambong), Pant. Kap. 
Joh. Weaky: bémambong (b'mam- 
bong), Pant. Kap. Joh. Bucket: 
mambong stmpéloh (mambong 
s’mp'loh) ; Pant. Kap. Joh.; W 34. 
A grave ; pémambong orang pantus 


a waterfall: tuhil 


117. 


117 


118. 


II9g. 


120. 


rat. 


122. 


123. 


124. 


125 


(p’mambong orang pantus), Pazz. 
Kap. Joh.; D 53. A lake: mambong 
délem, Pant. Kap. Joh.; 115. Heart: 
mambong mirisit, Pant. Kap. 
Log.; mambong mérésik (mambong 
m’r’sik), Pant. Kap. Joh.; H 65. 
Jealous: mambong mérésik béh 
nyamon (mambong m'r'sik béh 
nyamon), Pant. Kap. Joh.; G 68. 
Brave: savage: pédas mambong 
(p’das mambong), Pant. Kap. Joh.; 
F 260. To like: maek? mambong 
(maek mambong), Pant. Kap. Joh. 
A game: pémaek mambong (p’miek 
mambong), Pant. Kap. Joh. Sad: 
gadoh mambong, Pant. Kap. Joh. 
Satisfied : puas mambong, Pazz. 
Kap. Joh. 

HOLE: C 63; C296; D 66; M199. 
Hole (in flute): F 197; M 199. 
Hollow; empty: gambu, Saé. 
Kor. Go. [? cf. Mal. hampa). 
Hollow (of mouth): P 18. 

A. HOLLOW (in a wall of rock): 
gugup, Sak, U. Bert, 

\Hollowed : B 175. 

Home, to go: R 83-87. 
Homewards: H 153. 

Honey (1Za/. madu) : (a) tajom ( fr. 
tajobm), Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
(4) cheng chong, Rasa. 

Honey: leng, Sem. Plus; leng-ak, 
Sem. Jarum; \engu (lingu?), Sem. 
Buk. Max. ; \eng luwe, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal.; témalogn, Serting; 
lahieh, Zan. U. Lang.; béliau, 
Kena. 17. [See B 385; E 83, where 
leng means ‘‘ liquid.’ 

HONEY: (a) sém-pok®, Sen. Clif: 


(0) sédét, Kena. /.; sarak, Sak. 
Blanj. Sw. 

Honey: kuwah, Sem. Kedah, 
[? Wal. kuah, ‘‘sauce.’’] 

Honey: nisan, Sed. Chiong; 


(nee-san), Sak. Sel. Da. ; pémanis 
(p'manis), Pant. Kap. Mad.; B 
137. Sugar: pimanis, Pant. Kap. 
Log.; pemanis, Pant. Kap. Her. 
[1Zal. manis, ‘‘sweet'’; manisan, 
‘« sweets. ”’] 

HONEY: B 135-139; W 30. 
Honeycomb (Za/. indong madu) : 
kim (kim), Sem. Buk. Max.; (Mal. 
kapala madu): kuih kim (kuih kim), 
Sem. Buk. Max. 

Honrycoms (Jad. kapala madu): 
kui madu (kui madu), Sem. Pa. 
Max. (Mal. madu]. 

Hook, to fish with a: F 145-147. 
Hoot, to: S 178. 

. Hope, to: harap, Bes. K. Lang. 
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126. 


127. 


128. 


129. 


130. 


13, 


132. 


I33- 


134. 


I hope: en harap, Je/az; hi ber- 
haraplah, Darat¢ [Mal. harap]. 
Horizon: F 220; H 93. 

Horn (of animal): (z)balang(balng), 
Sem, Pa. Max.; B41; D 188. To 
butt with the horn: wat balang 
(ut balng), Sem. Pa. Max. [wat= 
Stieng uat, ‘‘to butt’. Ivory: 
bala’h, Sem. Beg.; bala, Ben. New., 


bala’, Sem. Kedah. Ivory; tusk: 
bala’ (bal’), Sem. Buk. Max. 
[Khmer phltk [bhltik]; Steng 
bltik; Kaseng blok; Sué bédlo; 


Halang mila; Sedang bola; Jaraz, 
Bahnar bola; Cham bala; Tareng 
talo; Kon-Tu palo; Chrdu bla; 
Boloven, Niahin, Alak, Lave blok, 
‘‘ivory.’’] 

(6) Banana (spec. JZa/. pisang tan- 
dok): bala’ bédung (bla’ bdung), Sez. 
Buk. Max. Pumpkin ? (spec. AZal. 
péria gading): bala’ (bal’), Sem. Buk. 
Max. [It is doubtful whether these 
words are connected with the above : 
cf. Kajaman balat; Tanjong balat ; 
Sibop, Ba Mali, Lirong balak ; 
Lepu Puhun, Punan, Punan Nibong, 
Long Pokun, Bintulu, Matu, Ka- 
nowtt, Milanau balak, etc., all 
meaning ‘‘banana”’ or ‘‘ plantain.’’] 
Ivory (Mad. gading): sélor (gr. 
sél-orr), Sem. Plus. 

HorN: P roo; R 98. 


Hornbill (JZa/. €nggang): halong, 
Pang. U. Aring. 

HORNBILL: tatés, Ges. K. Lang. 
Hornbill (the lesser): tatéh; tatés, 
Bes. Sep. 

HorRNBILL: ngang, Sak. Kor. 
Gé. ‘‘Rhinoceros-bird’’ ; yaga&ng 
(jagag’n), Sem. K. Ken. [Mal. 
énggang }. 

HORNBILL, Pied (dZa/. kekek): 


kélékeng, Pang. U. Aring; keng- 


keng; chim kengkeng, Bes. K. L. 
[Mal. kekek]. 

A black bird (dZal.  kekek) : 
karaish, Jak. Malac. A_ bird 
described as resembling the pied 
hornbill, but darker in colour: 


karat ; chim karat, Bes. K. L. 
HORNBILL, Rhinoplax (4Za/. burong 
tébang méntua): tékem, Pang. U. 
Aring; kawau tékut (g7. té-kutt), 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. Rhinoceros- 
hornbill: tekub (tekoob), Sem. Szev. 
A kind of bird (AZa/. burong bot- 
bot): kawau tékup, Sem. Plus (?). 
HORNBILL, the rhinoplax (Mad. 
tébang méntua): rangkai; chim 
rangkai, Bes. K. L. 


I35- 


135A. HORNET 


136. 


197: 


138. 


139. 


140. 


141. 


Hornet (JZa/. tabuan): 6ng, Sem. 
Jarum; awang? (auang), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; en (‘in). Sem, Buk, Max. ; 
éng (fr. @8ng), Sem. Plus; eng- 
wik® [?], Zemdz ; 6kB, Ser. Clift: ; 
6kn, Servau, Jelai; hong, Bes. — 
Songs. Young of bee: awang wa’ 
(aung u’), Sem. Buk. Max. [prob- 
ably corrupt, or cf. C ror and B 
137°]. [Bahknar ong, ‘‘ wasp” ; 
Mon haing [huing], ‘‘ large hornet."’] 
(AZal, tabuan): (a) 
todg, Serau. [Mon thd [thow], 
‘ta species of hornet’’; Central 
Nicobar tao, ‘‘ yellow wasp.’’] 

(4) A smaller variety than the todg : 
tengchok®, Serau ; tengchok®, Sa&. 
Em.; (spec. AZa/. naning) : tentok®, 
Tembi, Serau; tentok®, Jelat. 


Hornet; a kind of hornet or wasp 
(spec. Jal, naning): nangjeng 
(nang jing), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 


jinjeng, Pang. U. Aring [? cf. Mal. 
naning or H 135A]; W 24-26. 
Horrible: S 4; U 2. 


Horse: kuda, Sem. Beg. Caltrop 
(Mal. ranjau): kuda’, Bes. Sep. 
[4Zal, kuda, ‘‘horse’’; but Jfal. 


sudar ; Achin. suda, ‘‘caltrop."’] 
Horse -fly (4a/. pikat): chaput 
(pr. cha-putt), Pang. U. Aring. 
HoRSE-FLY: rajob, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal.; jop, Sen. Cf. ; 
joob®, Temész [and Seraxz?]; toyokng, 
Bes A. T.39M 183° 

Hot (al. hangat): pétés, Sem. 
Kedah; pédis, Sem. Jarum; pédih, 
Sem. Kedah, Sem. Plus; pédih 
(pdih), Sem. Pa. Max., Sem. Buk. 
Max.; pedi (pedee), Sem. Jur. 
And., Sem. Jur. New., Sem. Jur. 
Rob. ; pédé [in the MS. originally 
pedey],, “Sei U.. Selig: x2: 
Dazzled (with light): pé&dih (pdih), 
Sem. Pa. Max. Noon: tengah- 
pedi, Bes. Malac. [cf. S 185? and 
possibly B 196?]. [Cham padyak ; 
Cancho pedeak (pedéac) ; (and per- 
haps) Won k’'tau; Khmer kedau 
[ktau]; Cwot khdau; Boloven, Sué 
katao, ‘‘ hot.’’] 

Hor (Mal. panas; hangat): (a) 


bé-két, Sen. Clifi; béket, Tan. 
U. Lang.;, bukat (bouket), 
Sdm.; békat, Sak. Martin ; 


béngkat (bnkét), Sak. Ra. ; békik, 
Sak. U. Kam.; beké-ad, Sem. 
Ken. ; béked, Pang. U. Aring; 
béked or bék6d, Sem. Plus; békud, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; béki’ or 
béko', Pang. Belimb.; béko', Pang. 
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142. 


143. 


144. 


145. 
146, 


147. 


148. 


149. 
150. 


151. 


KX. Aring; mengkit®, Darat; be- 
keet, Serau [the equivalent given 


to this last is  dZa/. panah, 
‘Dow,”’ an evident error for panas, 
“hot”]. To dry in the sun 


(Mal, jémor): ya-békud, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. Sweat: békat? 
(bogat ; bogét), Sak. Kor. Gb. To 
sweat: békdt (bokét), Sak, Kerd, ; 
(begiid ; bdgiid), Sem. K. Ken. ; 
bé-kep, Sak Plus Cf Noon 
(A@a/, téngah hari): téngah bengkGt 
(pr. bengkitt), Sem. Plus; ya-kod 
(gr. ya-kodd), Sem. Kedah, 

(2) Hot: gdhdb2, Jak Malac. ; 


go-hép, Sak. Sel. Da.; gohom, 
Hu. Joh. II.; khob, Or Au. 
Joh. T, 


Hot: bit (bit) Sem. Per.; (bofit), 
Sak. Kerb. ; bud, Sak. Br. Low; 
(boud), Sak. Croix; (boudh), Sak. 


Kerb. Hot; warm: bud, Sem. 
K. Ken.; W 30. Very hot: bak, 
Sak. Em. [? Cf. Baknar buh, 


‘to burn,” ‘‘toroast’”’; ?cf. S 535.] 
Hort: je-és, Bes. Her. 

Hor: (a) miang, Bedu. /7. [? Cf. 
Mail, miang, a kind of itching. ] 

(4) deming ? [07 daning? MS. read- 
ing doubtful], Sak. Sung. 

Hor; heat: radang, Ben. New. 
Hot : pérat (péret), Serting ; pérsit, 
Bedu. Il.; pasang, Kena. J/.; 
pengering, Pant. Kap. Her. ; pinir- 
ing, Pant. Kap. Log.; pénireng 
(p'nireng), Pant. Kap. Joh. Hot 
(perspiring) : poset, MWantr. Malac. 
Cha. Heat: péngraék (pngrik), 
Sak, U, Kam. 

Hor: hangat, Bes. Mdalac., Mantr. 
Malac. Cha. Fire: hangoi, Kena. 
Z.; péhangat, Jak. Mad. (Pant. 
Kap.); (phangat), Pant. Kap. Joh. ; 
pengangat, Pavit. Kap. Her. ; 
piningat, Pant. Kap. Log. Lamp: 
péhangat (p’hangat), Pant. Kap. 
Mad. Spark: bunga péhangat 
(bunga p’hangat), Pant. Kap. Joh.; 
F 190. Cooked (as food): pénan- 
gat, Sak. Tan. Ram. [Aal. hangat, 
“hot.’"] 

Hor: panes, Pang. K. Aring; 
panas, Bes, Malac., Mantr. Malac. 
To feel hot : panas rasa tuboh, /aé. 
Lem. (Mal, panas]. 

Hort, TO BE(?): ipheng or ya- 
ipheng, Pang. Belimd. 

Hor, TO BE (of the sun); heat (of 
the sun: cheKknghek, Bes. Sep. 
House; hut ; dwelling-place : haleh 
(hlih), Sem. Buk. Max. ; hanlueh 


152. 


E53: 


(hnluih), Sew. Pa. Max. Hut 
(Mal, rumah): ha-lé, Sem. Kedah ; 
(AZal. pondok): han-oi, Sem. Plus 
[? cf. L 3x]. 

House: si-ét, Sak, Guaz; si-et, 
Krau Ket.; siet, Kerdau; sieh, Krau 
Tem.; si-ar; U. Tem.; si-au, U. 
Cher. Hut (Mal. pondok): yi,eh, 
Sem. Beg.; chénia’ (ch'niak), Pant. 
Kap. Joh. ; chendeya (tschendeya), 
U. Ind. ; (tschendejia), Or. Hu, Joh. 
fT. Leaf-shelter (dZa/. pondok) : 
he-ya', Sem. Kedah; haya’, Sem. 
Plus. [Cf. Wa, Danaw nya; Lemet 
fla (nha); Halang nia; Annam iia 
(nha) ; Chrdu, Alak, Kaseng, Stieng 
hi; Sedang hei, hi; Jon sngi (in 
some dialects pronounced hai) ; 
Southern, Shom Pé, Teressa, Chowra 
and Central Nicobar ti; Phnong 
hi? (nhis), ‘‘ house.'’] 

House: (a) déh, Tem. Cl. ; dig; 
deg, Sak. Kor. Gb.; e.g. ‘‘ three 
houses," na? bua dig (ma-bua-diig), 
Sak. Kor. Gb.; daak, Sak. Em. ; 
déik, Sak. Korb. Lias.;  diik, 
Tembi; dik, Sak. Ra.; dtk, Sak. 
U. Kam, ; diik, Sak. Tan. Ram. ; 
dug, Servau; duk, eg. ‘‘a good 
house,’ eloh duk[the order appears to 
be inverted], Sak. /. Low ; dik, e.g. 
‘‘how many houses?’’ dak mrép? 
‘three houses,’’ ni dénu dik, Sa. 
U. Bert. ; dikn, Sak. Kerb. ; ding 
(dif), Sdm. ; d6k® (dérk= ; derk), 
e.g. ddk® (derk®) éng bé ma’-chut, 
‘«my house is very small,’’ Sev. CZ. ; 
dokn, Serau, Jelai; dong (dérng), 
Lebir, Kerbat; dong (don), Sak. 
Ra.; dukng; hadokng; ddng, 
Bes. Sep. A. I.; dung, Bes. &. 


Lang. ; (doong), Bes. Bell. ; 'nddP, 
Sak. Martin [?=H 159]; ddl, 
Bera; dol, Serting; sérddong, 
Kena. /. House; hut: dung or 


bai-dung (4.8. ba-dung=home- 
wards), Pang. Belim.; dong, Pang. 
RK. Aring; kui dagng (kuidag’n), 
Sem. K. Ken, [?=‘‘to live in a 
house”; S 222]. Hut: diik, Saé. 
U. Kam.; d6k® (dérk”), Sen. Clif; 
dong, Pang. U. Aring; dong (fr. 
dé&ng), Sem. Skeat; badbng or dong, 
ex. oi’ déng tani maken gob ? (Mad. 
rumah iti siapa orang), ‘‘ whose 
hut is that?’ Yé’-leh tépunya dong, 
“Tt is my hut,” Sew. Kedah; dug™, 


' Bes. Malac.; dign, U. Pat. ; digos, 


U. Kel.; dé, Bes. Malac.; dol, U. 
Ind., Pal.; dol (dol’), Or. Hu. Joh. 
Z.; tol (tol’), Pal. Place: dék, Saé. 
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154. 
Iss. 
156. 


157, 


158. 


159. 


Kerb.; (Mal. témpat) dél, Bes. 
KX, L. Country ; (place ?): dol, Bes. 
Songs. Shed; hall (Jal. balai): 
dek, Sak. Plus Clif.; dé, Sak. 
Blanj. Clif. Village: dayak, Sem. 


Klapr. Homewards: ha dong, 
Bes. Sep.; W 77. [Annam dang ; 
Tareng, Sué ding; Suk dung 
(doung) ; Nankang, Cuot, Kon Tu 
dong; Samré, Por tang; Old 


Khmer, Samré, Xong tong; Khmer 
phteth [phdah], ‘‘house.’’ The 
connection of Stieng tuk; Jon 
than, ‘‘place,’’ seems doubtful, as 
also that of Cham thang (=sang) ; 
Chréat chhang; J/arai sang; 
Cancho, Rodé sang, ‘‘ house”’ : these 
appear to go back toa form sang, 
distinct from the words in d- and 
t- above ; but cf. Zon dong [dung], 
“city.” ] 

(4) To keep: da (dé), Sak Ra. ; 
ddl, Sak, Kerb. To lay down: dé, 
Sak. Ra.; ddl, Sak. Kerb.; dol, 
Sen. Clif; ‘To put (AZal. buboh) : 
dol ki, Sak. Plus Clif; ya-pi- 
dul (fr. pi-dull), Pang. U. Aring. 
Put there: da pasé, Sak. U. Kam. 
To set down; to place: dol, Sez. 
Cl, [P ef. S 477]. [Cf. Boloven da; 
Niahin, Tareng dd; Annam dé; 
Khmer dak [tak], t6 [d6], ‘‘ to put 
(or put down)”; Jon phdaik 
[phduik], ‘‘ to put, or place, upon”’; 
Bahnar dong, ‘‘to put down (or 


away’’); Azzam thong, ‘‘to put 
down.’’] 
House: jékét, Bedu. 1/7, 


HOvuseE: sergul, Bland. K. Lang. 
Hut: cherdng, Jak. Malac. ; 
(cheréngiie), Jok. Raf As. ; (cher- 
ingu), Jok. Raf. 

House: rumah, Sem. Beg., Ben. 
New, [Mat, rumah]. 

House : [p ?] ono [initial letter torn 
off in MS.], Zan. Sag. Hut: 
pondok, Mantr. Malac.; pondong, 
Ment. Her. I, (Mal. pondok]. 
House: sapa? (sapan), Sem. 
Pupier, Leaf-shelter (JZa/. pondok): 
hapoi, Sem. Plus. Slats, of thatch : 
hapoi, Sem. Kedah. [Bintulu, Kat- 
ingan, Biaju Dayak, Ngaju Dayak 
sapau; Lawangan, Siang sapo; 
Manyan (Maanjan) hapau; Kayan 
apo, ‘‘thatched roof” ; MWangkasar 
sapo, ‘‘house’’; Vad, sapau, ‘‘ hut.’ 
House: B go; S 221. 

How: W 77, 78; W 89. 

How far: W 78. 

How many: W 78; W 8o. 


160. 


161. 


162, 


162A. HOWL, 


163. 
164. 
165. 


166. 


167. 


168, 


169. 


170. 


171. 


|How much: M 169; W 77, 78; 
W 80; W 8g, go. 

How much more: T 85. 

Howl, to (Jal. mélolong), of a 
dog: ya-té-hél, Pang. U. Aring, 
How.L, TO; to roar: anghuang, 
Sem. Pa, Max. ‘To howl (of a 
dog): méa’okng, Bes. A. 7. [Cf. 
Mal, aum; the word is probably 
onomatopeeic ; cf. Central Nicobar 
ho-ang, ‘‘ to howl as a dog.’’] 
How., to (Mal. mélolong), of a 
dog: ya-ulong (gr. ilofng), Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. [Mai. lulong ; 
lolong]. 

TO; lajin? (ladschan), 
Sem. K. Ken. ; C 285. 

Huge: B 202-212. 

Hum, to: bol, Sak. Kor. Gé. 
Humming (sound): pélut (plut), 
Sem. Pa. Max. [? cf. B 257]. 
HumMmMInG (sound): désing (dsing), 
Sem. Pa. Max. [Mal. désing]. 
Hunchbacked: B 175; S 541. 
Hundred, a: chiini (chfi-nee), Saz. 
Sel. Da. [Very doubtful; probably 
fictitious. | 

HUNDRED, one: niratus (ni-ratous}, 
Sém.; Nneiratus (neiratous), Sak. 
Kerb. ; naratus (naratous), Sak. 
Ra.; ‘moi-ratus, Bes. Malac. ; 
saratus, Sak, Br. Low, Mantr. 
Malac., Jak. Malac.;  sératu 
(seratou), Sa&. Croix. Two hundred: 
nelratus (nelratous); neljulratu (neld- 
joul-ratou), Sdém.; T 272 ; narratus ? 
(nafratous), Sak Kerd.; narratus 
(narratous), Sak Ra. Three 
hundred : neratus (né-ratous), Sov. ; 
niratus (niratous), Sak Kerb. ; 
naratus (nératous), Sak. Ra. [AZal. 
ratus]; G 20. 

Hunger; hungry: kelmot, Sem. 
Stev. Hungry: kélmot (klmut), 
Sem. Buk, Max. 

HUNGER : (a) chéra (¢tchdré), Sdm. ; 
chéro’ (¢chdro), Sak. Kerb. [? Cf. 
Boloven, Niahon tshra; Lave tshra 
tshro, ‘‘ thin.’”’] 

(4) Hungry: sé-leh, Bera; sé, Bes. 
Madlac.; tut s'‘leh, Bes. A. /.; B 161. 
HUNGER: chuang (tchouai), Saz. 
Ra, Hungry: chu-ak, Sex. Clif; 
chuam ; chenak, Zemd:, [Boloven 
muin chéng ; Viahkén nguifi chong ; 
Alakuifii ching ; Lave ngoifi chong ; 
flalang vah chong ; Stieng ji chang 
(jichang), ‘‘to be hungry”; (ji= 
S 187). ] 

HUNGER: lapar, Jak. MJalac. [Mal. 
lapar}; D 50; E 27; E 34. 
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ee re 


172. 


173. 


174. 


175. 


176. 


178. 


179- 


. HUNT, 


Hungry: hiab (hiiib), Sem. Pa, 
Max. Greedy: héu (héox), Sém. 
(?=H170]}. 

HUNGRY: got, Kvau Ket., Krau 
Tem.; gat (gort), Sak. Guai; 
pogét (pér-gért), U. Tem, ; régdp 
(ré-gérp), U. Cher. [Bahnar 
pongot; TZareng ngot; Stieng 
pongét; Aalang pangot; Boloven 
pangot ; Swépagia, ‘‘ to be hungry.’’] 
HunGry: bolir, Pant. Kap. Joh. 
[47aZ. bulur, ‘‘famished"’]; E 59; 
H 168-171. 

Hunt, to (4/a/. mémburu): ya- 
pantu’, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. 

Hunt, To (Mal. buru): had, Sem. 
Beg. [misprinted ‘‘hurt’’; as the 
Malay equivalent dz shows]; had, 
Ben. New.; had (gr. hadd), ex. 
bo’ tenlad pi hadd, ‘‘gird on (?) 
your arrows and a-hunting,’”’ Pang. 
Teliang; hé-hor, Sak. Plus Clif- ; 
u-mal, Sex. Cliff; am-orr, U. Cher. 
[This last word is probably rightly 
placed here, the Malay equivalent 
given being dru, but as it appears 
in the MS. list next to chantek, 
‘pretty,’ it would seem probable 
that the collector intended it for 
burok, ‘‘ugly.”] I hunt: him 
berumal, Darat. To hunt [with ?] 
dogs: bertimal cho’ (chdk), Serax 
[? =F ero]. [It is doubtful if all 
these are connected: for some cf. 
Cham amal, ‘‘to hunt.’’] 

TO (2/7 sipye Cayadiem. 
[The Malay equivalent is duru, but 
I am doubtful whether there is not 


’ 


a confusion with dx/u, ‘‘hair"’; cf. 


ipbsiel 

Hunt, TO: men-jél, Sak, Blan. 
Cluj.) B 9257; Cm4858 DEx70 ; 
S 427, 428. 


Hurl, to: T 106-114. 

Hurt, to: C 296; D7; D 134. 
Hurt, to be: S 186. 

Husband: sawa, Xena. /.; awa’ 
(awak), Sak. Sel. Da. Wife : 
awa’ (awak), Kena. [/. [Kayan 
hawa; Dusun asouwah, ‘‘husband,” 
“wife” ; Tagal, Bisaya asaua, 
‘«spouse"’; Milanau Dayak sawah ; 
Kanowit sawan; Kian (Kayan?) 
oang-hawah ; 7agbenwa magasawa, 
“husband”; Sampit, Katingan 
sawéh; Kanowit sawah; Szlu 
asawa; Land Dayak sawiin ; Pulo- 
petak Dayak sawa; Sumpo Dayak sa- 
wan ; .Walanau saua; Biaju Dayak 
sawe; Lawangan sao, ‘' wife.’’] 


180. HUSBAND: 


181. 


t.I (Mal. sahya; 


oi, Kena. 17. Wife: 
oi, Kena. f.; hé-ei, Sak. Sel. Da. 
Thou; you: ui, Mantr. Malac. 
[In colloquial Malay (Malacca) there 
is a word wz or uwek used as a mode 
of address between man and wife. ] 
HusBaANnD: B 421; M 1s, 16; 
M 19-22. 

Hush: L 31; S 203. 

Husk: P 47; S 236. 

Hut: H 151-159; S 21. 
Hydrocele: S 194. 
Hydrosaurus: L 120. 

Hysteria: D 160. 

Hysterical (47Zc/. latah) : lata’, ex. 
pénéning lata’ dog, z.e. ‘‘sick and 
hysterical with upas-poison,”’ Pang. 
Teliang. Ticklish: lat6, Sak. Ra. 
[4ZaZ. latah]; S 193. - 


I 


aku, ete.): yam, 
usually contracted to ya’, yé, or yé’, 
Sem. Kedah, Sem. Jarum; yé' or ya, 
Pang. K. Aring; y® or yé, Pang. U. 
Aring; yé', Pang. Belimb. The full 
form is yam, but this is contracted to 
ya-oryé, Sem. Kedah, Sem. Plus, Sem. 
Jarum, Pang. U. Aring, Pang, Sam, 
Pang. Gal.; ye, Sem. Craw. Hist., 
Sem. Craw. Gram., Sem. Klapr., 
Sem. Ked. New. ; yeh, Sem. Stev., 


Lebir, “WU. Cher.5 yeh; Saka Plus 
Clife; yé, Sak. Kor. Gb; ye’ 
(yék); yé, Zembz; ye’, Kerbat; ye’ 


(ii), Sem. Buk. Max.; ayo’ (ayu’ 
or yu'?), Sem. Pa. Max. [these two 
words are given, with the meaning 
aku, among the verbs; the compiler 
appears to have taken them to mean 
‘to acknowledge," ‘‘ confess'’; but a 
comparison with the other dialects 
makes it clear that they mean aku, the 
mst personal pronoun]; eyu, Bez. 
New. ; aya (ayé); ayé, Sak. Kerb. ; 
i-ha’, Kvau Ket., Krau Tem. I, we; 
me, us: yéh, Zen Ci. Weerayé, 
Sim. ; yé, Sak. Kerb.; ye, Tembi ; 
yabum, Sem. Craw. Gram. [?=1 3]. 


. 1; me: mih, Som. 
. 1: itn (it’n), Sem. A. Ken.; an, Sak. 


Ra.; en, Sak. J. Low, Sak. Blanz. 
Clif, Jelat; en; eng; hen, Darat; 
én (éu), Sak. Léngk.; ain; eng; ’ng, 
Sak. U. Kam. ; eng, Sak. U. Bert., 
Sak. Martin; éng, Sak. Tap. ; ign, 
Bes. Her.; 60, Bes. Sep. ; oyn; Syn, 
Bes. Sep. A. lL. ; Syn, Bes. K. Lang.; 
ddn, Serting; dtn, Bes. Malac. ; on, 
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Bes. Malac.; (érn), U. Tem. 1; we: 
éng; eng, Sen. Cl.; yun, Ben. New. 
We: eng, Serax ; haeng, Avau Em. 
Me: ain; eng, Sak. U. Kam. Mine: 
yun punia, Ben. New. [Chong eng ; 
Khmer ai; Bahnar in (inh); Alek 
al; Boloven ai; Laveai; Kaae; Mon 


oa [ai]; Sedang a; Niahin a; Halang 


. L: awak, Wantr. Malac. 


. Ibul palm, 


ao; Stieng héi, i, ‘‘1.’’] 


. 1: aki’ (akfik), Galang; aku’, Bed. 


Chiong, Bedu. 11.; (akuk), Bedu. 7.; 
aku, Kena. 7/.; ku’, Blan. Rem.; 
ku, Ben. New., Bedu. II., Jak. 
Malac.; ko’, Bed. Chiong; aho, 
Tan, Sag. We: aku, Wantr. Malac. 
[4/al. aku, ‘‘1."") 

You (2nd 
pers. sing.): awak, U. Cher; awah, 
Mantr. Malac, [Mal. awak, which is 
used both of the 1st and 2nd persons]; 
@°228% Hi 116: 

Orania macrocladus : 
kitah (kith ov kit? or ktih?), Sem. 
Buk, Max. 


. IBUL: bu (?), Sem. Pa. Max, ; témbo? 


hibol (ténbo hibol), Sd. [AZaZ. ibul]. 
Idiot : S 206. 
Idle: D 122. 


. If (A/a/, kalau): wag-béd, ex. wagbéd 


beded, wagbéd bra’ (Jad. kalau baik, 
kalau tidak, ‘‘if good or not’’) 
(doubtful), Sem. Kedah. 


8A. Ir: kalu, Serau [AZa/. kalau]. 


9g. 


ro. 


il. 


72, 


13. 


14. 


Ignorant : ‘relus, Pant. Kap. Joh. 
Iguana: L 118-125. 

Til: S 185-193; W 63. 
Ill-humoured, to be: A 17; A 96. 
Illness : 5 185-197. 

Immediately ; in a moment from 
now: sibénteh (sbntih), Sem. Buk. 
Vax. Presently: sebingte(sebingtay), 
Mant. Stev. (Mal, sabéntar]. Im- 
mediately: A 73; S 282. 

Immerse, to: jum, Sem. Buk. Max. 
Implant, to: D 108, 

Important: H 68. 

Impotent (sexually): kédi’ (kdi’), 
Sem. Buk. Max. [Mal. kédi]; B 388; 
Teac. 

Impudent [by mistake given as 
imprudent]: tengluh? (tegnlouh), 
Sak. Kerb.; E 83; F 6. 

Ine hn’; Bes. “iw anes hruss: 
or séru? (hruk oy sruk), e.g. hru’ 
te’? (hruk té’), ‘‘in the ground,” 


Bes. K. L. Within: h’ri, eg h, 
tek, ‘‘underground,” Bes. Sep. 
Near: ri (rou), eg. ra osh (rou 
osch), ‘‘near the fire,” Sak. Ra. ; 


‘rat, Sak, Martin ; tétard’, Sak. Tan. | 


Ram. 


r5: 


16, 


17. 


18, 


19. 


20, 


2m. 


22. 
23. 


24. 
25: 


26, 


IN: dalam, Ben. New. Belly : 
dalam, Ben. New. Deep: dalam 
(dalam), Sak. Ra. ; F 170; H 116 
[17a/. dalam]. 

In: A 177; 178; “B) 90;) (D"66; 
Br; F295 F 2323" 273" O26. 
IN front: F 1; F 277-279. 

IN, TO GO: E 76. 

Inability to go: G 53. 
Incantation : jampi, Sak. U. Kam. 
[dad. jampil. 
Increase, to 
Indau, river: F 139. 

Indian corn: M 8-13. 
Industrious ; diligent (J7Za/. rajin) : 
b6-gul or bér-gul, Pang. U. Aring, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 

Infant : C 101-108. 

Inform, to: C 163; C 235; K 59; 
S 360; S 36s. 


: A185; B 202. 


Inhabit, to: (J/a/. diam): ya, an, 
Sem. Beg. 

Inheritance: ishtabi (isch tabi), 
Sém. To settle down(?), (27 


s’établir) : ish tabi (ich tabi), Sémz. 
INHERITANCE: fosaka, Sak. Ra. ; 
sak&, Sak. Kerb, [fal. pusaka]. 
Inland: W 30. 

Insect (any little animal): chéna 
(tchd-ne), Sdm. [P=F 169]. 

INSECT: jangkau, Kena. /. ‘ 
INSEcr: hilat (hila™t), Bes, Her. ; 
hiilat, Blan. Rem. ; hilat, Bedu. /7.: 
ulat (oul&t), Sa Ra. [1al. hulat, 
““worm,” etc.]; Agr; B 143. 
INSECT blight : jisek, Bes. Songs. 
Insert, to (?), (4Za/, chébur ; sorong- 
kan): mésoh (msuh), Sem. Buh. 
Max. (Mat, masok ?}. 

INSERT, TO (?), (A/aZ. chébur; so- 
rongkan) : sila’ (silk), Sem. Pa. Max. 


26A. INSERT, TO: bénam, Bes. Songs 


27. 


[VWal. bénam]. 

Inside (1/a:. didalam) : (a) kelyeng, 
ex. ‘‘to be inside,” ja-hab kelyeng 
(=-VWal. sudah habis kadalam); yak 
kelyeng was also given, but is 
doubtful : yag seems to be the proper 
form, Sem, Kedah; (Mal, kadalam): 
kel-yeng, gen. abbrev. to kéleng or 
kleng, ex. pog kelyeng (= dal. 
buboh kadalam), ‘‘to put  into,’’ 
Sem. Kedah. ‘The inside: ha’kleng 
(ha’kling), Sem. Pa. Max, To be 
inside: ya’ kelyeng (doubtful), Sez. 
Kedah. Into: kéleng (kling), Sem. 
Pa. Max. Inwards (Jal. kadalam): 
ka-kleng (07 ba-kleng ?), Sem. Jarumz, 


Sem. Plus. In: ekéloi (ékéloi) ; 
engkéloi (enkdloi), Sak. Kerb. ; 
klukOm (klouk6ém), Sém. Between : 
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28. 


20. 


30. 


3I. 


Be: 


33: 


34 


35: 


kélo (k6lo), Sek. Ra. Door: kéli 
(Adlou),  Sém. [Stzeng  klung, 
‘‘middle,” ‘‘between’’; Kon Tu 
akalun, ‘‘inside,’’] 

(4) Brain (4Za/. otak): kélo’ (kélok), 
Serau; kelom kui, /elat; H 46. 
InsIDE (AZal. didalam): jindrong, 
Pang. U. Aring. During; whilst 
(1faz. didalam pada): jendréng, ex. 
jendrong yé chi’ bab, Aa/. didalam 
pada (z.e. satengah) sahya:makan nasi, 
‘« whilst Iam (or was) eating’’ (of past 
events), Pang. U. Aring. Inwards 
(Afal, kadalam): bai-jendréng (doubt- 
ful), Pang. U. Aring. Outwards 
Mal, déri dalam); nang (or? lang) 
jendréng, ex. bot nang jendrong, J/a/. 
datang déri dalam, ‘‘to come from 
inside ’ (doubtful), Pang. U. Aring. 
[on jareng, ‘‘in the presence of.’’] 
INSIDE: D 66; E 76; F 29; O 67. 
Insipid: F 261; R 44; U a1. 
Instalments ; small fractions : 
hidid, Sem. Buk, Max. Alternately; 
changing: hidid, Sem. Buk. Max, 
Instead of: atui (atoui), Sd. 
Instep: F 220; K 4o. 
Insufficient: E 71, 72; L 106. 
Insult, to: nyumpa (foumpa), Sc&. 
Kerb. To curse: ? hampai lot, 
Bes. K. L. (Mal. sumpah]. 

INSULT, TO: m&ki, Sak. Ra. [AWal. 
maki]. 

Intellect : H 63. 

Intend, to: saja’ (saja’), Sem. Buk, 
Max. [Mal. sahaja; saja]; O 38. 
Intercourse, sexual: C 242; F 66; 
P 219; S 249. 

Internal disease: S 192. 
Interior: F 170; I 14, 15. 
Interwoven: N 42. 

Intestines: B 159. 

Into: E12; F 29; I 27; O 67. 
Intoxicating : kayal, Wantr. Malac. 
Nya. Coward: péngayal (p’ngayal), 
Pant. Kap. Joh. Tobacco: pé- 
ngayal (pengayal), Pant. Kap. Her. ; 
(p’ngayal), Pant. Kap. Joh.; pe- 
ngail, Pant. Kap. Log. 

Inundation: F 178; W 74. 
Invite, to: C 13; E 27. 
Invulnerable (JZa/. kébal): békétok, 
Sem. Plus. 

Inwards: I 27, 28. 

Ipoh: P 163-166. 


. Iron (Mai. bési): (a) jawoyd (pr. 


juwoydd): Sem, Plus; ju'ad (pr. 
ju’-add), Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; 
juet (djouét), Sak, Kerd, ; i-fit, Sen. 
Clif, ; hie, Sem. U. Sel. Arms 
(Aal. sénjata) : yet (doubtful), Peng. 


37- 


39: 


40. 


U. Aring; yed (doubtful), Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. Weapon: ayud 


(ayoud), Sém. Chopper (AZa/. 
parang): jewad; juat®, TZemédi; 
ju-hoi (djou-hoi), Sdém.; i-6dz, 


Lem: ~Cl.,- Sen. Cl)+ i-ddaiizddz, 
Sen. Cliff.; ayot (eyeot), Zan. U. 
Lang. ; idit, Sak. Em.; yut®, Seraz; 
yéitt, Jelaz; yéit, Darat; yut? 
(yub), Sak, Em. ; yut (yout), Sak. 
a.; ju bi (djoubi), Sak. Kerb. ; yoht- 
chantt, Or. Berumd. Knife: juat; 
chuat ? (djudt; tschudt?), Sak. Kor. 
Go.; yod, Sak. U. Kam.; yoid, Sak, 
Tap.; yaad mé, Tembz; yut machot, 
Serau; yut machiang (yout matchian), 
Sak. Ra. ; sawud (saouozd), Sém. ; 
uait, Sak. Tan. Ram. Large knife : 
jéhad, Sak, U. Bert. Little knife: 
yod, Sak, U. Bert. Cutlass (Mal. 
pisau klasi): yut landd, Serax (?); 
yéit landa, Darat; yo landé, Jelaz. 
A certain magic knife: jéhud paung, 


Sak. U. Bert. I ask for that 
chopper: min chit®, Sak. Em. ; 
H 21. ([Griinwedel suggests from 


Sanskrit ayudha, ‘‘ weapon,” through 
Siamese: sed guere. Perhaps it may 
be from this source, through a Mon- 
Khmer channel. ] 


(6) Iron: wai, Serting. Chopper : 
pi-ai, U. Tem.; riwai, Kena. J. ; 
fiwai, Bedu. 7/.; woi, U. Cher. ; 


wai t’hoi, Sevfing. Blade of chopper : 
mat woi, U. Cher. ; E 83. 

TRON: pét, Sem. Per. ; pat-pat? 
(bat-bat), e.g. ‘‘the iron is rusty,” 
pat-pat? a kayat nan (biat-bat a kajat 


nan), Sem. K, Ken.; pah (poh), 
Kena. I. [? Cf. Alak, Niahén, 
Boloven piet; Kaseng piet, piat; 


Lave pit; Kon Tu pie; Churu pi; 
Khmer kombet [ktipit]; Sztzexg peh ; 
Selung pét (pait), ‘‘ knife. ’’] 


. IRON: che-tong, Sak. Sel. Da. 
TRON: basi (basi), Sem. Craw. 
Gram.; besi, Sak. Kor. Gé,; bési 


(besi), Sak. Br. Low, Sak. Croix ; 
Sak. Blanj. Clif., Ben. New. ; 
(béssi), Sdm.; (bdsst), Sak Ra. ; 
(bisi), Sak, Blanj. Sw. ; (desi), Sem. 


Beg. ; bési’ (besik), Serau; bési’, 
Blan. Rem., Bes. Her. Magnet: 
bési’ bani’ (bsi’ bni’), Sem. Pa. 
Max. ; B 370. Steel, for striking 


fire: bési' as, Sem. Kedah; F 124; 
[Mal. bési]. 

IRON: C 89; C152; S 466. 
Irregular; notched (of teeth?) : 
kélis ? (klis), Sem. Buk. Max.; lus (?), 
Sem. Pa, Max. 
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41. Island: chumok, Zen. New. 

42. ISLAND: pulau, Sak. Kor. Go. ; 
pulao, Sem. Jur. New. ; (palao), 
Sem. Jur. And. ; (paloo), Sem. Jur. 
Rob.; pulo, Ben, New. [Mal. pulau]. 

43. Issue, to (JZa/. kaluar): ya-béd, 
Pang. U. Aring; wé' or bah-é-awe, 
Mal. kaluar, ‘‘to issue or emerge”’ 
(probably to be explained as bah-ya- 
‘we’ = JZal. lari hamba kaluar, ‘‘I 
run out,’ where é in the first ex- 
ample stands for yé’ or ya=‘‘I”), 
Pang. Belimd. 

44. IssuE, TO; to spout: bikut, Sem. 
Buk. Max. ; békut (bkut), Sem. Pa. 
Max. [? cf. O 66; V 22]. 

IssuE, TO: G 42; S 403. 
It: H 39-45. 

45. Itch; rash; pruritus (JZa/. miang) : 
béseh (bsih), Sem. Pa. Max. Itch 
(scab): bicha (bee-char), Sem. Stev. 
Ulcer (J/a/. puru nasi): bachud, 
Sem. Pa. Max. Ulcer; cancer ; 
gangrene (JZa/. puru haidl; puru 
jahat): bachud, Sem. Pa. Max. 
[Achin. béchuh, bichoh, ‘‘a rash.’’] 

46. Ringworm: ga, Sak. U. Kam. 
Skin - disease ; scabbiness (Za/. 
kurap): gas (gs), Sem. Pa. Max., 
Sem. Buk. Max.; gas, Sak. Léngk.; 
gas, Sak. Kor. Gb. ; gas, Sak. Blanj. 
Clif, ; gai’ (gaik), Temdz; kosh, 
Krau Tem. ; chékos (ch'kos), Pant. 
Kap. Joh.; (Mal. kurap ayam), gis 
manok (gs manuk), Sem. Pa. Max., 
Sem. Buk. Max.; F 257; (Mal. 
kurap gajah), gis taménol (gs tamnl), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; E 44; (Mal. kurap 
lusong), gas lusong (gs lusng), Sevz. 
Pa, Max. Bad with the itch (?), or 
a bad kind of itch (?) (AZaZ. jahat 
kurap): duulgash, Temdz. [Bahnar 
gach, gai, ‘‘scab” (affecting young 
cattle), ] 

47. IrcH; skin-disease (4Za/7. kurap) : 
u-mit, Sex. Clif, ; timit, Jelaz. 

48. IrcH; skin disease (JZa/. kurap) : 
ba'-lai, U. Tem. 

49. IrcH; skin disease (Aad. kurap): 
Ifi-song, Sex. Clif. ; losong, Jak. 
Lem. Ringworm (Ma/. kurap): 
losong (losonq), Jak. Ba. Pa. (Mal. 
losong]. 

50. Ircu (Mal. kudis): kidih (kudih), 
Sem, Pa. Max., Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
kudis, Teméz; kidis, Jelat; (Mal. 
kudis api): kiidih ‘ds (kudih ‘s), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; kudih us, Sem. 
Buk, Max. ; F 124; [Mal. kudis]. 

51. IrcH (AZa/. kudis buta): ména’ 
(mn‘), Sem. Pa, Max. 


52. Psoriasis (JZa/. kudis): péngatal 
(p’ngatal), Pant. Kap. Joh. [Mal. 
gatal]. 

53. ItcH; skin-disease; rash? (AZad. 
biring) : pihong (pihung), Sem. Pa. 
Max. [? Mal. biring]; T 124. 

Itch, to: S 50. 
Ivory: H 126, 127. 

54. Ixora (flower spec.): pawar (paw- 
aire), Sem. Stev. 


J 


1. Jack (fruit, tree) : 
[Wal. nangka]. 
Jackal: D 148, 149. 
Jacket: C 171. 

IA. Janggut kéli(tree spec.): pengling, 
Sem. Kedah. 

2. Janti (fruit) (Baccaurea spec. ?): bob 
pih (buh pih), Sem. Pa. Max. 

3. Jarak, white (plant), ? Riciaus: jara’ 
péltau (jar’ pltu), Sem. Buk. Max. 
[Aza/. jarak]. 

Jasing, river: T 256. 
Javelin: S 367. 

Jaw, lower: C 113. 
Jawbone: M ter. 
Jealous: H 116. 
Jealousy: S 5; S 524. 

4. Jélutong (tree), Dyera Maingayi, D. 
costulata: badang (badng), Sem. Pa. 


nangka, Serau 


Max.; badong, Pang. U. Aring; 
bédag®, Servau. 
5. Jéring (fruit), P2tkecolobium loba- 


tum(?): jing (jing), Sem. Buk. Max. 
[AZa/. jéring}. 

6. Jews’-harp: ang-oin, Sem. Stev.; ren- 
goin, Mantr. Malac. Cha.; génggong 
gémérenchong (g’nggong  g’m'ren- 
chong), Pant. Kap. Joh. Small flute- 
like instrument: yango4n (jangod'n), 
Sem. K. Ken. (Mal. genggong}. 
Johor, Sultan of: P 33. 

7. Join (especially the join of the 
outer case or sheath of a blow-gun), 
henubong, Sem. Kedah. Navel : 
penghubsong, Ben. New. [? pénghu- 
bong, ‘‘that which joins,” sc. the 
infant to its mother ], [Za/. hubong'. 

8. Join, to (Mal. hubongkan) : ya-kal, 
ex. két6s awé, yé jid kal (translation 
of Mal. proverb—putus tali, bulih di- 
hubong, ‘‘if a rope is snapped, it can 
be spliced’), Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 

g. JOIN, TO: ma&chud (mchud), Sez. 
Buk. Max. ; chiad, Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
cherat®, Serau. Adjoining: chiud, 
Sem. Buk. Max.; chiat, Sem. Pa. 
Max. [? Cf. Mon chan, ‘‘to bind 
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ro. 


i 


r2. 


13. 


14. 
ES: 


16, 


17. 
18. 


Ig. 


de 


together’’; Khmer chang, chong, 
“to bind”; ?cf. Mon chhak, ‘to 
join.’”’] 

JoIn, TO: B 213. 

Joint; sinews: h’méd, MWantr. Malac. 
Joint (of bamboo): K 53, 54. 

Joke with, to (da. tértawa): 
chingdan, ex. ma-chingdan chélah 
gin kiadah, ‘‘to joke with the young 
maidens,’’ Sem. Kedah. 

Joy; pleasure: siika hati’ (suk hati’), 
Sem. Buk. Max. ; suka hati, Jelad ; 
sukaan nos, Sevan; H 63. To 
please: hukah, Bes. Songs. Pleased : 
suké, Barok; suka-gris, Bes. Her. ; 
H 64; [4a/. suka]; L 17; P 14s. 
Jump, to; to leap (Jad. lompat) : 
ya’ ter-jeh, Sem. Jarum; ya’ ter-jéh, 
Sem. Plus. 

Jump, To: hong, Jak. Malac. 
Jump, TO: ma-hamo, Mantr. Malac. 
[1Zal. ménghambor is sometimes 
used in this sense. ] 

Jump, To: ya’ lumped (g7, lum- 
pedd), Sem. Kedah; ya-lomped, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; \ompat, 
Serau; lompat®, Araxz Em.; lampi, 
Mantr. Cast.; F 139 [MadZ. lompat]. 
Jump, TO: jangkar, Bes. Songs {cf. 
Mal, jangkit?]; A 155. 

JUMP BACK, TO: jaling, Sem. Pa. 
Max. 

Jump Down, TO (Mal. térjun]: tau, 
Sen. Cliff: 

Jump up, TO: A 172. 

Jungle: E19; F 230-242; H 90; 
Q 16. 

Jungle-fowl: F 259. 
Jungle-grass : G 100. 

Just: S 483. 

Just now: F 123; N 50-52; N 114. 


K 


Kabong (palm spec.) : S 516, 517. 
Kajang (sort of covering made of 
palm-leaves): M 68; R 168. 

Kapas, buah (fruit, tree), Xantho- 


phyllum obscurum: boh kaeng (buh 


. KSdondong (tree 


kaing), Sem. Buk. Max.; F 284. 


. Kéchapi (fruit), Sandoricum radia- 


tum: boh kétapi (buh ktapi), Sez. 
Buk. Max. ; F 284. 
spec.) : képang 


(kpng), Sem. Pa. Max. 


. Keep, to (JZa/. taroh): ya’ boh (g7 


bohh), Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. ; ya’ boh (gr. bohbh), 
ex. boh banglang (JZa/. taroh sabélah), 


VOL II. 


5- 


Io. 


II. 


I2, 
13. 
14. 


I5. 


16. 


yi 


18. 


19. 


20. 


2I. 


‘“put it on one side,” Pang. U. Aring 
[ef. dZaz. buboh]. 

KEEP, TO: off; oyn; ka'of, e.g. 
nah6 ka’of, ‘‘ keep this,’”’ Bes. Se. A. 
7.; pérhun (p'rhun), Pant. Kap. Joh. 
To retain: of; oyn, Bes. Sep. A. J. 
To place: ka-oyn; ka-ofi, Bes. Sef. 
A.l. To set (food for a meal) : of ; 
oyn, Bes. Sep. A. I. [? cf. B 396]. 
[? Cf. Baknar an (én), ‘‘ to hide,” ‘‘to 
keep secret.’’] 


. KEEP, TO: taroh, Pant. Kap. Joh. 


To lay by : bétaroh, Jak. Mad. (Pant. 
Kap.) (Mal. taroh]. 


. KEEP, TO: sénimpat (s6ninpat), Sd. 


[Ada/. simpan]; H 153. 
the mouth: M 208. 
Kéladi (yam spec.): Y 1-12. 


To keep in 


. Kélantan man : sang pénomok (sang 


pnomok), Pant. Kap. Joh. ; W 112. 


. Kélasu, burong (bird spec.): kasu’ 


(kasuk) ; chim kasu’ (chim kasuk), 
Bes. K. L. (Mal. kélasu]. 

Kélat tree, Eugenia spec.: karokng, 
Bes. A. I.; karong, e.g. plong karong, 
‘leaves of the k.,” Bes. K. L.; U 
20, 21. 

Kéledang (tree), A7tocarpus lancee- 
folia: ehawas (chauas), Sem. Pa. 
Max. . 
KELEDANG: serek®, Serau; séra, 
Bes. Malac. ; stro, Jak. Malac. 
KELEDANG: kledang, Mautr. Malac. 
[AZal. kéledang]. 

Kéli (fish spec.), Clavius magur or 
Teysmanni: chiu, Sem. Pa. Max. 
KEI: limbét? (limbit), Sem. Buk. 
Max. {Mal. lembat, another species 
of fish]. 

Kélinti’ nyamok (fruit spec. ), Deca- 
spermum paniculatum (?): boh ténéh 
(buh tnih), Sem. Pa. Max. 

Kélubi (palm spec.) : bayam (baim), 
Sem. Buk. Max. [2 Mal. bayam, 
‘«spinach’; S 383. ] 

KELUBI, asam (a thorny swamp- 
palm with very acid (edible) fruit 
eaten by the Bésisi with rice), Zalacca 
conferta: kapaYs (or kapois) kibi’, 
Bes. K. L.; kubi, Bes. Songs [Aal. 
kélubi]; cf. S rz. 

Kémbang samangko’ (fruit), S¢er- 
culia scaphifera; boh changi (buh 
changi), Sem. Pa. Max. 

Kémpas? (tree spec. which has 
exceedingly hard timber), Cumpassia 
Malaccensis : balong, Sem. Kedah. 
Kéranji (tree spec.): krem, Bes. 
Songs. 


21A. KERANJI: kranji, Mantr. Malac. 


Cha. (Mad, kéranji]. 
2a7, 
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22. 


23- 


24. 


25. 


29. 


oi: 


32. 


33: 
34- 


35: 


36. 


37° 


38. 


39: 


Kérata tangga? (tree spec.) : tiloh 
(tiluh), Sem. Pa. Max. ; tilu (tilu), 
Sem. Buk. Max. 

Kick, to: (a) téjah (tjah), Sem. 
Buk. Max. ; ti-nyuk® ; ti-nyik®, Sex. 
Clif. ; kényut, Kena. J.; kényfs, 
Blan: Rem. [? Cf. Mon khnik, ‘‘to 
kick.’’] 

(2) chégog, Sak. U. Kam. 
(c) murhtendiang ( mukh-téndiang ), 
Barok (cf. Mal. téndang]. 

KICK, TO ; to trample: kiiso’ (kusu’), 
Sem. Buk. Max. 

Kick, TO; to trample: méa&toh 
(mtuh), Sem. Buk. Max. ; ta, Sem. 
Pa. Max. Toknock: matil (mtul), 
Sem. Buk. Max. 


. Kick backwards, to: sipak, Blan. 


Rem. (Mal. sepak]; P 242. 
Kidney : F 284. 


. Kill, to (JZa/. bunoh): ya-sa-kel 


(pr. sa-kell), Pang. U. Aring. 


. KILL, TO: kapdng, Bes. Sep. A. J.; 


kapong, Bes, AZalac. ; kapung, Ben. 
New. To murder; kapaKng, Bes. 
Sep. A. I. [? Cf. Selung mepang, ‘‘ to 
kill” ; m'eppong, ‘‘to murder.’’] 

KILL, TO: bunoh, Ben. New., 
Mantr. Malac., Jak. Malac. To 
murder: bunoh, Sem. Beg. [MJal. 
bunoh];> B2s7; B 3765 1Ge29s, 


-296; D 48; D 53; S 496. 
30. 


KILL with a kris, to: salang, Jak. 
Sim. [Mal. salang]. 

KILLED by a tiger: tap du’ ka o’, 
Kerbat. ; T 128. 

Kind; sort; species: jénis (jns), 
Sem. Buk. Max. [Mal. Ar. jinis]. 
Kindle, to (fire): B 467, 468; B 
470; L 83-90; R194; R 196. 
King: C 94; E 46. 

King-crab (J/a/. bélangkas): gin- 
choh, Bes. A. J. 

Kingfisher: békaka' (b’kakak), /aé. 
Lem. [Mal. ptkaka]. 

KINGFISHER, big, or ‘‘halcyon”’: 
(Mal. pékaka): salah; chim salah, 
Bes, KEVLE. 

KINGFISHER, small, or ‘‘alcedo’’ 
(Jal. raja udang): cheng; chim 
cheng, Bes. K. L.; C 94. 
Kinta (district in Perak) : 
Sak. Ra.; E12. 

Kiss, to: D165; S 294. 
Kitchen-rack : B roo. 


to Gonta, 


Kite: E 4. 

KITE, cry of: sek-sek-leao, Bes. 
Songs. 

Kitten: C 46. 


Knead, to: biin or bien, Sak. Kor. 
Gé, [P=P 106 or P 2098]. 


40. 


4i. 


42. 


Knee: (a) krotong, Sem. Beg.; kal- 
tong, Sem. Stev.; kaltong or keltong, 
Sem. Kedah, Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus; 
k&ltong (kltung), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
kaltung, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal.; kélét6ng, Pang. 
K. Aring; k&ltom (kltum), Se. 
Pa. Max.; kal-tun, Bera; katogn, 
Serting. Kneecap (Mad. témpurong 
lutut): kéltong (kltung), Sem. Buk. 
Max. ; ho’ kaltung, Pang. U. Aving, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; ha’ kaltong 
(ha’ kltung), Sem. Pa. Max. Knot 
(joint) of bamboo (AZa/. ruas): kél- 
tung-o' (kltungu’), Sem. Pa. Max. 
[The last vowel probably = 3rd pers. 
singular pronoun.] Stick or wood 
with knots: katuk (katouk), Saé. 
Kerb. Knotted string (used to assist 
the memory): katul, Bes. A. J. 
Ankle (4/a/. buku lali): katong 
chan, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal. Finger-joint (AZa/. buku 
jari); wrist (JZa/Z. buku tangan) : 
katong chaz, Pang. Galas. To sit in 
a sort of kneeling posture (JZa/. 
bértimpuh): kaltum (kltum), Sev. 
Buk. Max, ([Cf. Achin. katok, 
“ankle’’; Stzeng kuk tang ; Bahnar 
kul tang [? see K 42], ‘‘knee.’’] 

(2) Bend of the knee: kadog (kadog, 
“deep a”), Sem. K. Ken. Lower 
part of leg (Jal. bétis): kaddk, 
kadok, Zemdz. Shinbone (AMal. 
tulang kémarau): dul kadok®, Temdéz. 
Leg: kodekng (kodek’n); kode&ng 
(kodeg'n), Sem. K. Ken, Instep: 
kaldotng (kaldo&ng), Sem. K. Ken. 
[ef. B 175]. 

(c) Ankle (4Zaz. mata kaki): katik, 
Tembi. [Cf. also C 6, but I believe, 
though there may be a distant con- 
nection between the words, the pre- 
sent grouping is justifiable. ] 

KNEE: kayal (kajal), Sem. X. Ken.; 
kardl, Sak. Kor. Gb. ; karol, Sém. ; 
karol, Sak. Kerb.; kérol; kurdl 
(kour6l), Sak. Ra.; kirol, Tan. 
U. Lang. ; ku-rul, Sex. CZ. ; kuru), 


Serau, Darat, Jelai; kardl; tek- 
rul; tekuul [?], Zemdz; kurodn, 
Sak. U. Kam. [Perhaps cf. Bulu, 


Tonsea, Tondano kurur; but, if so, 
the word is a mere variant of K 43. 
But cf. also Sedang krung kroéng, 
“‘knee.’’] 

KNEE : téngkhu (téngk’hu), eva. /. 
[Javan, déngkul, jénku, ‘‘knee'’; but 
Kaseng toko, Kon Tu trokol, Sué 
takol, have the same meaning; and 
the Bahknar has a word as to Which 
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43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47- 


48. 


. KNOCK up against, to: 


it is not quite clear whether it is to be 
read ‘‘tangkul” or ‘‘kultang.” If 
the latter, it should no doubt be 
referred to K 4o.] 

KNEE: (a) to’ot, Jak. Mad. ; to-ot, 
Jak. Sim.; to-ut, Jak. Lem., Jak. 
Ba. Pa. 

(2) Leg: lutat, Or. Hu. Joh. J. 
[Achin. téut (t&oet), ‘ kneecap” ; 
Selung taot; Madur. toot; Siang 
tuut ; So/oé tuhud ; Sadong bak tuod ; 
Ida'an, Tidung atud; Biaju Dayak 
utut ; Wal. lutut, etc., ‘‘ knee ’’—all 
variant forms of the same word. ] 
KNEE: sejak, Bex. New. Tokneel: 
géljuk (gdldjuk), Saz. Kor. Gd. [? Mal. 
Ar. sujud, ‘‘to genuflect.’’] 
Kneecap: K 40; T 178. 
Knee-deep : L 150. 

Kneel, to: mélangung? (mingung) 
kla? pias? Sem. Buk. Max. [Mal. 
ranggong?]; H 52; K 4o; K 44. 
Knife (Mal. pisau): wéa-li, Sen. 
Clig. = E21 sect-21,-36. 

KNIFE: (a) pisd (piss6), Sak. Kerd. 
(4) Arms (weapons): hau, Bes. Sep. 
Chopper (MaZ. parang): hau, Bes. 
k&. Lang.; hau; ‘sau, Bes. Sep. A. 
Z.; sau; hau, Bes. Malac. Also 
generically with specific names: e.g. 
kéris : h. krés; sword: h. pédakng ; 
spear: h. tohok or toho’; dagger: 
h. badik ; peeling-knife (1/7. raut) : h. 
pahut ; cutlass (AZa/. golok): h. golak 
(gdlok) ; long knife with curved point: 
h. séwa ; scimitar (JZaZ, chénangkas): 
h. nunik ; betel-scissors: h. kachip. 
The various knives known to Malays 
as pisau: (1) katok or pandak, (2) 
lidah ayam lipat, (3) bélanda, (4) 
chandong, (5) kéchil, (6) ali-ali, are 
respectively called ‘‘ hau '’—(r) katok, 
(2) katek, (3) banda’, (4) chandokng, 
(5) kémeKng, (6) 4li, the ~generic 
‘‘hau”’ having been prefixed in each 
case, Bes. Sep. [Mal. pisau]; C 
122-126; C 152; I 36. 

KNIFE, stone: panit (pan-neet), Sez. 
Stev. [? Cf. Khmer banneadk [pan- 
nak]; preneak [pranak], ‘‘knife to 
cut areca nuts with.’’] 

Knob: H 6. 


. Knock, to: kéto’ (ktu’), Sem, Pa. 


Max. (Mal. kétok]; K 25. 
pénguih 
(pnguih), Sem. Pa. Max. 


. KNOCK up against, to: matadong 


(mtadung), Sem. Buk. Max. 


. Knocking, noise of: lédiud? (Idiud?): 


Sem. Pa, Max. 
Knot: B 214; B 362. 


53: 


54. 


55: 


56. 


57: 


58. 


59: 


60. 


61. 


KNoT of bamboo: téking, Bes. Sep. 
A. /,; tukong (toukong), Mantr, 
Cast. ; tékog® buluh, MZantr. Malac. 
Nya. Joint (of bamboo): téking, 
Bes. Sep. A. I. Bottom end of quiver: 
tékog®, Mantr, Malac. Cha. 

KNOT (joint) of bamboo : lias (luas), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Rattan: roas, Ben. 
New, [Mal. ruas}. 

Knot of bamboo: K qo. 

Knot of hair: H 5, 6. 

KNOT; stick or wood with knots: 
bongkul (bofkoul), Sak. Ra. [AZal. 
bongkol, possibly connected with 
buku, bengkok, bongkok, béngkak] ; 
USS Fie) PA oh a 

Knotted: B 175; S 541. 

Knotted string: K 40; W 145. 
Know, to (da/. tahu): téd-ed, 
ex. yé tod-ed (Mad. sahya-lah tahu), 
‘*T know,” Sem. Kedah. Clever 
(Afal. pandai) : tod-ed (gr. téd-edd), 
Sem. Plus. To understand (Mal. 
tahu): ya’ Gd-ed (contracted to 
y’Od-ed or ya’ 'ded), ex. bra’ ya’ 
‘ded (JZa/. ta tahu), ‘‘ don’t under- 
stand,” Sem. Kedah; S 363 [? cf. C 
162]. 

Know, TO (A/a/. tahu): ya-sined ; 
ya-sinet (f7. si-nett), Pang. U. 
Aring. Clever (Mal. pandai) : sined 
or sinet, Pang. U. Aring. To under- 
stand: singi, Avau Lm. [? cf. 
K 56]. 

Know, To (dZa/. tahu) : hérob, e.g. 
6’ héréb or 6’ té-hérdb (AZa/. dia- 
lah tahu), ‘‘ he knows,"’ Sem. Kedah ; 
sr6, ¢.g. sro ngot, ‘‘I don’t know,” 
Bes. Sep. A. I. To understand : 
sér6’; séré6; héré, Bes. Sep. A. 1. 
Very clever; really clever: h’ré 
nénéh; s'r6 nénéh, Bes. Sep. A. J. 
[? Cf. Khmer chreap [jrab], ‘‘to 
penetrate,’’ ‘‘ to learn.’’] 

Know, To (dZa/. tahu): hij6b, e,g.aneg 
dh hijéb nenluh (4ZaZ. anak ini tahu 
ménuympit), ‘‘this child knows (how) 
to use the blow-gun,” Sem. Kedah. 
To know; knowledge: ha’ub (?), Sez. 
Pa. Max.; hiub, Sem. Buk. Max. 
To understand: hiub, Sem. Pa. 
Max., Sem. Buk, Max.; hup (houp), 
Sém. To inform; to tell: ya-hiub 
(ia hiub), Sem. Buk. Max. [possibly 
Know, To (#7. connaitre): kén- 
dap (kéndap), Sém. To recognise 
(Zal, cham): kédap, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal. 

Know, To (fr. connaitre): kén- 
al (konal), Sak. Ra. To be ac- 
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quainted with: péngénal (p'ng’nal), 
Pant, Kap. Joh, (Mal. kénal]. 

62. KNow, To (/r. savoir) : séda (s6da), 
Sak, Kerb. Memory ; remembrance: 
masédeh (msdih), Sem. Buk. Max. 
To remember: sédeh (sdih), Sez. 
Buk. Max. [Mal. sédar]. 

63. KNow, To (#7. savoir): taha 
(tahou), Sa&. Ra.; pénaho (p’naho), 
Pant. Kap. Joh. To talk: pénaho 
(p'naho); pénahul (p’nahul), Paxg. 
Kap. Joh. Dumb; foolish ; stupid : 
ta pénaho (ta p’naho), Pant. Kap. 
Joh. To see: toi, Mantr. Cast. ; 
(toi), Mant. Bor.; nahoi, Mantr. 
Cast. Seen: tahoi (tahoie), AZanz. 
Stev. To see; to consider: tauhuad 
(taithoue), Mant. Bor.; F 121 [MZal. 
tahu]. 

To know: A 23; C 160-162. 

64. KNOW, NOT TO: lebehkan, Mantz. 
Bor.; F 219; N 68; N77-79; N 86. 
Knowledge: K 59. 

65. Knuckle: ramis, 
Tan, U. Lang. 
Kris or kéris (Malay dagger): K 
47; S 141. 

Kuau chermin (bird spec.) : A 130. 

66. Kulim (tree spec.), Sovodocarpus 
Borneensis : kulim, e.g. p'long kulim, 
‘‘kulim leaves,” Bes. K. L. [dJad. 
kulim]. 

67. Kurau tree: ‘long sampan, Bes. 
Sep. [? T 207+ B 318]. 


Tembi; kemat, 


L 


Labia pudenda: P 222A. 

1. Ladder; stair (JZa/. tangga): (a) 
rang-kal, Sex. Clif; réngkal (rngkal), 
Sak. U. Kam.; réngkal (rénkal), Sak. 
Kor, Gb.; rengka (reiika), Sak. Kerd.; 
longkar (lofkar), Sak. Ra. ; rengka’ 
(rengkak) ; langkal, Zed; rangkal, 
Tembi, Serax. Door : réngka (rénka), 
Sak, Kor, Gb. ; rengka (refika), Sad. 
Kerb, 

(3) Ladder: pénganah (p’nganah), 
Pant. Kap. Joh. Steps (ladder of 
house): tangga’ (tanggak), Bes. K. 


Lang. Stairs: tanga? (danga), Sem. 
K. Ken. Step: tanga, Serting [Mal. 
tangga]. See H 18. 


(c) Step: talén, Kena. 7. 

1A. LADDER ; Stair : s€nérpip (sénérpip ; 
sonGr pip), Sém. [Probably a blunder 
caused by confusion between JZa/. 
tangga and panggang; see R 154.] 

2, LADDER, rung of (J/a/. anak tangga): 
str-lok, Sen, Clif 


3. Laka, kayu (tree spec.) Phyllanthus 
emblica or P. pectinata: kik (kik), 
Sem. Pa. Max. 

4. LAKA, kayu: lakaih (lakh), Sea. 
Buk. Max. (Mal. \aka]. 

Lake: H 116; S59. 

5. Lame ; paralysed : kébat (kbt), Sev. 
Buk. Max.; kéma (? kma), Sem. Pa. 
Max. 

sA. LAME (JZal. tempang):  tanjel, 
Tembi ; kanjot® [or kanjat® ?], Darat 
[or Zembdi?]; [?cf. D 124]. 

5B. LAME: lenghak, Seraw; S 189. 
Lamp: H 147; R 76. 

6. Lampam (fish spec.), Puntias Schwa- 
naseldz (?): kawin (kauin), Sem. Buk. 
Max. 

Lance: S 367-372. 

7. Land: benua, Ben. New. [AZal. 
bénua]; E 12-19; F 230. 
Land, to: A 154. 

Land breeze: W 109. 
Landing stage: T 213. 
Landwards: F 230. 

8. Langkap palm (2. Coast Mai. laka’), 
Arenga obtusifolia : ta’, Sem. Kedah ; 
taha (¢a-har), Sem. Stev.; taak, Sak. 
Em. 

9. LANGKAP palm: langkab, Sem. Plus 
[1al. langkap]. 

to. Langsat ; lansat (fruit, tree), Lazszwm 
domesticum ; bongkokng, Bes. A. /. 
Wild langsat (1/a/. langsat hutan) : 
bongk6, AdZantr. Malac. Cha. 

1oA. LANGSAT; langat, Temdc [Mal. 
langsat]. 

11. Language: péméseng (p’méseng), 
Pant. Kap. Joh. ; 8 364. 

12. Lanjut (fruit, tree) : 
(knchuh), Sem. Pa. Max. 

13. Lap: riba (riba), Sem. Buk. Max. 
[AZal. riba]. 

Large: B 202-212; F 35. 
Larynx: N 26; T 102. 

13A. Lascivious: léba, Sem. K. Ken. 

14. Lase (?), to [so in original, ? leave ; 
cf. A 42]: libam, Pant. Kap. Log. 
Last night: D 16; D 19; D 309. 

15. Late, in the evening (dZa/. pétang- 
pétang): nddys, ex. aré’ nddys, Bes. 
kK L.+ D 26 D8; 

Lately: N so; N 108; N r1q. 

16. Laugh, to (JZa/. tértawa): ya-pil- 
ngal, Pang. U. Aring. 

17. LAUGH, TO: lip, ZYem. Cl. ; tk, 
Sen. Cl.; 15k (léck), Sak. Martin ; 
lag-lug, Sem. K. Ken.; leglig or 
leglik, Sak. Kor. Gd.; luglug (lug 2), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; ya’ lug-lug, Sem. 
Jarum, Sem. Plus; ya-lug-lug, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; gékldk, 


kénchoh 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


2I. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


Serting; magélud (mglud), Sem. 
Buk. Max.; hilugt, Krau Em.; 
ginyot, Keza. /. To love: lag-lug, 
Sem. K. Ken. To be pleased ; joy 
(Mal. suka): lik, Sen. Clif: ; lug, 
Temi; englug®, Serau; helug®, Krau 
£m. ; perldg®. Not to be pleased ; 
not to like (dZa/. ta’ suka): telakn, 
Tembi, [Onomatop. ; cf. 1Za/. gélak. ] 


LAUGH, TO: mélahin (m’lahin), 
Pant. Kap. Joh. [? connected with 
preceding]. 

LAUGH, TO: tétawa’ (t&tAwak), 


Bedu. If. (Mal. tértawa]. 

LAUGH, TO; the sound of laughter: 
cheha (che har), Sem. Stev. [Ono- 
matop.; Sraou shahau, ‘‘to laugh.’’] 
Law, father-in- (1Za/. méntua) : kin- 
ad (gr. kin-add), Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal.; kén-Ad, Ledir ; ken-ait, Kerbat. 
Mother-in-law (dZa/. mé€ntua): 
kénayd (g7. kénaydd), Sem. Kedah ; 
ken-ad, Pang. U. Aring; Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. Elder brother-in- 
law: ki-nin, Sak. U. Bert. 

Law, father-in-: bla, Or. Beruméd.; 
blau (blaii), Sak. Jer.; bé-lor ; bé-lo’, 
Sen, Clif, ; blok®, Serau. Mother- 
in-law: bla, Or. Berumb. 

LAw, father-in-: lahik, Kena. J. ; 
lahik, Kena. JJ. Mother-in-law: 
lahtk, Kena. J.; lahik, Kena. JJ. 
(P= 22). 

Law, father-in-: méntuha, Mantr. 
Malac.; kuaméntué, Barok. Mother- 
in-law: méntuhah, Or. Trang [AZal. 
méntua ]. 


. Law, child-in-: (a) pesau, Sem. 


Craw. Hist. Son-in-law (Mal. 
ménantu) : ménsau, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal.; mén-sau, Sen. Clif. ; 
ménsauh, Servaw; méngsau? (méng- 
san), Sak. U. Bert.  Father-in-law 
(Mal. méntua): ménsau (doubtful), 
Pang. U. Aring. [? Cf. Khmer presa 
{prdsa], ‘‘son- (or daughter-)in-law.’’] 
(2) Brother-in-law: ba’-hu’, Ker- 
bat. 


. LAW, brother-in-: ré-nop, U. Tem. 

. LAw, brother-in-: sémondo, Bed. 
Chiong [Mal. simanda]. 

. LAW, brother-in-: ipar, Mantr. 
Malac. [Mal. ipar}. 

. LAw, sister-in- (?): duai, Bes, 
Songs. 


LAw, father-in-: F 38-40; F 44; 
G 86, 

LAw, mother-in-: G 86. 

Lay by, to: B 400; K 6. 

Lay down, to: B 396; H 153; P 
248, 


30. 


Bs 


32k 


Lay eggs, to: E 34. 

Lazy (J/a/. malas) ; reluctant ; hesi- 
tating (d/a/. ségan): brut, Sev. 
Clif. Lazy: buut; embuut, Serax. 
Lazy: ajol, Pant. Kap. Joh. Malay 
man: ajul, Pant. Kap. Mad. To 
sit: birayah: Jak. Sztm.; birayal, 
Pant. Kap. Log.; berajul, Pant. 
Kap. Her. Tired; silent; hush!; 
to stop; leave off; to touch at; to 
enter: birajol, Pant. Kap. Joh. 
Tired: bérajul, Jak. Mad. (Pant. 
Kap.); pengajul, Pant. Kap. Her. 
Untrue; a lie: péngajol (p’ngajol), 
Pant. Kap. Joh. 

Lazy: D 122. 

Leader : C 93-100; O 23. 

Leaf: le’ (li’), Sem. Pa. Max.; 1éh, 
Sem. Beg.; (lai), Ben. New. ; bli? 
(klee), Sem. Jur. And., Sem. Jur. 
New., Sem. Jur. Rob, ; héle’ (hii’), 
Sem. Pa. Max., Sem. Buk. Max. ; 


hele [in MS. originally heley ], 
Sem, U. Sel.; ha-li’, Lebir, Ker- 
bat; hali’ (gr ha-li’), Pang. UV. 


Aring; hali’, Sem. Plus; halik or 
hali’, ex. hali sirih, ‘‘ betel-leaf,’ 
Pang. K. Aring; halik or hal’, 
Pang, Belimé. ; hélit (h'leet), Sev. 
Stev.; sela, Sem. K. Ken.; séla, 
Sak. Br. Low; (sdla), Sém; séla’, 
Sem, Kedah; séla, Sem. Per. ; 
(sé-14), Sak, Blanj. Cliff; (sla), 
Sak. Blanj. Sw.; (sela), Sak. Croix ; 
(sola), Sas. Kerb.; séla, Sak. Sung.; 
(sdla), Sak. a.; sé-la’, Krau Tem.; 
(selah), Sem. Ken.; s'l&, Sak. 
Martin; sla, Sak. Tan. Ram,; 
séla (sla), Sak. U. Kam.; sélak, 
Tan, U. Lang. ; sé-lak, Krau Ket. ; 
sé-lak; sé-lak, Sen. Clif; sélak, 
Tembi; selak, Temdz, Jelaz; selar, 
Darat; salak®, e.g. ‘‘take a leaf,” 
guts [szc] salak®, Sak, Em.; lalok? 
(laluk), Ben. Mew.; H 151; S 310; T 
244. Leaf(of tree): sela joh6(séla-djo- 
hoh), Sak. Kor. Gb. Branch (of tree) : 
sla jéhup (sla-djshoup), Sd, Burst- 
ing into leaves : chdmpor le’ (chmpur 
li’), Sem. Pa. Max. Aroid, spec. 
‘rhinoceros’ tongue,”’ Pothus latifolia: 
héle’ lidah badak (hli’ lidh badk), 
Sem. Buk. Max, Blowpipe cleaning- 
rod (made of akarmémpélas): hélit ytis 
(hleet-yoos), Sem. Séev.;’T 168. Piant 
(spec. JZad. daun baru): héle’ baru 
(hli’ baru), Sem. Buk. Max. Parasite? 
Mal. daun tumboh di daun is given 


as héle’ tumbo’ di héle’ (hii’ 
tumbu’ d hli’), Sem. Pa. Max., 
Sem.. Buk. Max, [Mon sla, tha; 
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33- 


34- 


35+ 


36. 
B77 


40. 


41. 


42. 


Bahnar bla; Stieng, Lemet, Khmus, 
Halang la; Annam 1a; Tareng, 
Kaseng la; Sué, Boloven hla; Jaraz 


hola ; Samré, Por slaa; Cuoz sla; 
Phnong \oha; Prou chha; ode 
hala; Chréat hola; Cham hala; 


Cancho chélok (cheloc); Khmer slék 
[slik]; A‘zasz slak, ‘‘ leaf.” Possibly 
Bahnar hiak, and Mal. hélai, numeral 
coefficients for ‘‘cloths,” etc., are 
connected with these words.] [? cf. 
H 151. ] 

LEAF: jétdng (jayténg), Sak. Sel. 
Da. 


LEAF: plokng, Bes. A. f. Roof: 
péléng, Bes. Malac.; plung, Bes. 
Songs; (ploong), Bes. Bell. Thatch- 


roof (Mal. atap): plu-ong, AKvraz 
Tem. ; plag®, Sevaw; plok®, Sez. 
Clif. ; palik, Sak. Am. ; plok, Sak. 
U. Kam. ; ploh, Sak. Blanj. Clif. ; 
plong, Bes. Sep. A. /.; e.g. thatch 
(of fan-palm, dZa/, sérdang): plong 
kérpau, Bes. A. /.; (of nipah leaves) : 
plong nipa’, Bes. A. [L.; N 64. 
[? Cf. Stzexg plop, numeral coefficient 
for leaves, etc. ] 

LEAF: (a) rayang, Kena. /. 

(5) dautn, Bes. Malac.; daun, 
Bland. K. Lang., Mantr. Malac., 
Jak. Matlac.; (doun), Ben, New. ; 
déun, Barok. Hair: daun, Pant. 
Kap. Log. ; dahun kulu, Zan. Sag.; 
H 54. ([Mal. daun; Jav. ron; 
Malagasy rawina; Mangkasar raung ; 
Manyan (Maanjan) rawen ; Bintulu 
radn ; /da’an rahun, ‘‘ leaf.’’] 
Fallen leaves: sersap, Bes. Songs. 
Leaves which are stuck into a 
woman's girdle (by way of a 
charm?): kélawé, Pang. U. Aring. 
LEAF: D98; F 208; P 137, 138. 


. Leaf-cell: salong, Bes. Songs. 


Leaf-chamber: bumbun, Bes. Songs. 
Leaf-shelter: H 152; H 159. 
Leaf-snake : S 310. 

Leafy : T 59. 

Leaky: H 116. 

Lean: D 182, 

Leap, to: J 13-18. 

Learn, to: G 48; T 30. 

Leave, to: L 14; L 108; R 60; 
R 62, 63; W 78. 

Leave off, to: L 31. 

Léban tandok (tree spec.), Vitex 
pubescens: hélaban (hlabn), Sem. Pa. 
Max. [Mai. léban ; héléban]. 
Leech is (és), Sem. Stev. 
leech (Maz. pachat) : 
Buk. Max. 

LEECH, forest- (Za/. pachat): lawai, 


Forest- 
is (ais), Sem. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47° 


48. 
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Pang. Belimd. ; \awai, ex. lawai ‘nte 
jadi’ jekob—translation of the Malay 
proverb : pachat ’nak jadi ular, ‘‘ the 
little leeches want to become snakes,” 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. . 
LEECH, forest- (JZa/. pachat): pélum 
(plum), Sem. Pa. Max.; pélom 
(pdlom), Sak. Ra.; plép®, Sex. 
Clif. ; plubb, Sak. Tap. ; pélop 
(pdlop), Sém. ; (pdlop), Sak. Kes. ; 
pélap (plap), Sak. U. Kam. ; kloPm, 
Bes. Sep.; klom, Bes. K. L. (Mon 
klam [kl4; kl4m]; Bahnar, Streng, 
Boloven, Niahin, Alak, Lave, 
Kaseng, Sue plom; J/araz plam; 
Tareng plom; Kon Tu, Halang, 
Sedang plem; Cham plom—‘ forest- 
leech.’’] 

LEECH, forest (JZa/. pachat) ; pachet, 
Pang. K. Aring (Mal. pachat]. 
LEECH, swamp- (AZa/. lintah): kelah? 
(keilh 07 kenilh ?), Sem. Buk. Max. 
LEECH: alu, Sem. Pa. Max.; jél-6, 
Sen. Clif. (Khmer chléng [jhléng] ; 
Stieng, Chréu glu; Niahén gliau, 
‘«swamp-leech,'’] 

LEECH: lintah, Sak. U. Kam. (Mail. 
lintah]. 

Leeward: B 165; W ro9. 

Left (opp. to right), (dZa/. kiri) : 
mieh, Pang. Jalor. 

(4) Left: wet, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal.; wél, Sen. Cliff.; dawal; da-wil, 
Sen. K. Ken. ;, wel, Temdz; mawil, 
Jelat; sa-win, Bera. Right (dal. 
kanan): wé’, ex. ba-wé’ (Mal. ka- 
kanan), ‘‘towards the right,’’ Sem. 
Jarum; we, Sem. Plus. [A con- 
fusion, no doubt, the meaning should 
be ‘‘left.”] [Cf Achin. wil; Mon 
fw! [jwi] ; A Amer chhvéng [chhweng] ; 
“left.’"] 

(c) Left (opp. to right): yal o7 yel 
(jal or jel), Sak. Kor. Go. ; kuhiiel 
(kouhiiel), Sak. Ra. ; nahuyel (na- 
hou-yel), Sém. ; matingyel? (matifi- 
yel), Sak, Keri; AS a76u Hers. 
[Cf. Boloven yau; Niahin jiau; 
Alak, Lave yau; Halang ngiau; 
Jarat, Bahnar ngieo; Stieng gio, 
gidu, ‘‘left.’’] 


48A. LEFT: kani’ (kanixX), Serax. 


49. 


Lert: kiri, Bland. K. Lang. [Mal. 
kiri]; R 128. 
Left, to be: R 60; R 62. 


50. Legs; feet: ano kompo, U. Jnd. ; 


Si. 


A 133; B 180; C 2-7: F 220-222; 
H 32; K 40; K 43; T 60-64. Calf 
of leg: C 2-7. 

Lémbat (fish spec.) : 


dagon, Bes. 
Songs. 


52. 


53: 


54- 


55: 


56. 


$7: 


58. 


59- 
60. 


63. 


6s. 
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Lemon or citron? (described as 
smaller than the pummelo): bidwas 
Mantr. Malac, [This is a Malay 
fruit-name, applied to a kind of 
guava, ‘‘jambu.’’] 

Lemur, flying (J/a/, kubong): 
pamak (fr. pama’), Sem. Plus. 
LEMUR, spec. ‘‘flying squirrel” : 
kobong, MJantr. Malac., Jak. Malac. 
[Zal. kubong]. 

LEMUR, spec. ‘‘flying squirrel’’ (large 
kind) ; sanong, Jak. Madlac. 

LEMuR, spec. white ‘‘ flying squir- 
rel”: kanau, Mantr. Malac. Cha. ; 
B76; S 417. 

Lend, to: B 484: G 29. 
Lénggadi? (tree spec.), Déiospyros 
lucida or Langgadi? Bruguiera 
parvifiora: piatat (putt), Sem. Pa. 
Max. [? Mal, putat, various kinds 
of Barringtonia. | 

Length: L 130. 

Lengthen, to: pémanjang (p’man- 
jang), Pant. Kap. Joh.; A 92, 
[Zal, panjang, ‘‘long’’]; L 130. 
Lengthy : D 66. 

Lens (of eye): E 83. 

Leopard: T 129-133. 

Leper: kusta (kust), Sem. Buk. 
Max. [Mal. kusta]; B 202. 
Leprosy: péngundim (p’ngundim), 
Jak. Ba. Pa.; péngundim (p’ngun- 
dim), /ak. Lem.; A15; B202; S 
239. 


. Less: kurak (kourak), Sak. Ra. To 


diminish (¢vazs.); to reduce: kuang, 
Sem. Pa. Max. To want (z.e. to be 
in want of): korang (koraii), Saé. 
Ra. [Mal. korang]; M 40; N 69; 
S 281, 282. 

Let go, to: F ar. 

Letter: W 149. 


. Level: (a) datar, Mantr. Matlac. 


(6) Level; flat; smooth: — yata’ 
(iata’), Sem. Buk. Max. Plain 
(land): rata (rat&), Sak. Ra.; E12; 
H 14. [Mal. datar; rata; two 
forms of one word. ] 

LEVEL; smooth: rémbalo’ (rmbalu’), 
Sem. Buk. Max. 

Liane: R 36-41. 


4. Lick, to: bit (but), Sem. Pa. Max.; 


bodht, bét, Sak. Kor. Gb. ; botbud ; 
bét-bud, Sem. K. Ken. 

Lick, to: lat (It), Sem. Buk. Max. 
[? Mal. jilat; but cf. Khmer Wt 
[lit], ‘‘ to lick.’’] 

Lie : F 22-26; L 31. 

Lie, to: F 22-26. 


Lie down, to: makléing (ma-klay- | 


Sem. Stev. Prostrate (?): 


ing), 


67. 
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malé’eng? (miali'eng), Sem. Buk. 
Max. 
LIE DOWN, TO: pél-bah, Zedzr. 


674A. LIE DOWN, TO: jaji; jajit, Serax ; 


68. 


69. 


70. 


ies 


72. 


73° 


74. 


75: 
76. 


77: 


78. 


79: 


80. 


F 11, 12; F 59; S 248-250. 

LI£, TO (on the back) ; supine, face 
upwards: kéngai, Bes. 4d. 7. [Khmer 
phnga [phnga/], ‘‘ lying on the back”’; 
Mon lak tanga, ‘‘supinely.”] S 520. 
Liz, TO (on the face): pindép, 
Bes. A. J. Prone: pédép; pénddp, 
Bes. A. f. [2 Cf. Mal. hadap, 
‘ctront. i ch. 1570; | 

Liz, To (lying face downwards) : 
mahayab(mahaiab), Sem. Buk. Max. 
[cf. dZaZ. tiarap]. 

LIE, To (lying face downwards): siput 
(sfiput), Sem. Pa. Max. Prone: 
képut, Bes. A. J, [?Cfh Khmer 
phkap [phkap]; Baknar shdkup 
(xdkup), ‘‘lying face downwards.”’] 
Prone (Mai. tértiarap): bum-bum, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 

Liz, TO (on the side): bénak, 
Fiche ile 

Life: A 57; B 325; B 329; B 388- 
390. 

Lifetime: A 49; L 130. 

Lift, to: B 396; B 399; C 28; 
T ro. 

Light, z.e. daylight (A/a/. siang): 
pénadeng, Sem. Plus. Moonlight ; 
full moon (JZa/. bulan térang), 
pénadeng, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
Light ; brightness; to make clear: 
paideng (pding), Sem. Buk. Max. 


[cies i752 [ect Javumpadang, 
‘clears | see PB 124" 
LicHT (Mad. siang): péhit, Sem. 


Kedah; pihdi (pi-hér-i), Leder. 
LIGHT, DAY-; sun: nyantang, 
Kena. I, Sky: lengseng, Kena. /. ; 
jonjogn, Serting; ah-toign, Sak. Sel. 
Da. Sun: ing-song, Sak. Sel. Da. 
LIGHT (adj., opp. to dark): pe- 
muchot, Ben. New. 

LIGHT; brightness: tate’ (tati’), Sez. 
IARON ter, phe piven 1D). evel 1D) Chis 
D4r1; D44; S75. 

Light (opp. to heavy), (a7. ringan): 
ha-tob, Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus; 
hatom (#7. hatoPm), ex. jé-ing hatom, 
kud hénjut (trans. of Mal. proverb, 
ringan tulang, bérat pérut, ‘‘if the 
bones are light, the belly will be 
heavy’), Pang. Gal. ; hai-6’; hai- 
td’, Sex. Clif. To rise to the sur- 
face; to float (AZa/. timbul): ya- 
hatob oy hatom (gr. hatobm), Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. 

LIGHT (opp. to heavy): pésal (psl), 
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81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 
86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


go. 


gt. 


92. 


93- 


94 
95. 
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Sem. Pa. Max.; péseoh (pséuh), | 96. LIGHTNING: chilau (tschilai), Saf. 


Sem. Buk. Max. 
“light. ’””] 

LIGHT (opp. to heavy): hampong, 
Bes, Sep., Mantr. Malac. [cf. Mal. 
hémpa]. 

LicgHT (of the wind): mer- gel 
(pr. merr-gell ov mell-gell), ex. 
angin mer-gel wong békau, ‘‘in the 
light wind (play) the fruit buds,” 
Pang. Teliang. 

Light, to, a fire: ehuk (éhouk), 
Sak. Kerb. 

LIGHT, TO, a fire: pédar as, Saz. U. 
Kam. ; pédar os, Sak. Tap.; F 124. 
[? a2. putar, ‘‘to turn”; but cf. 
Mon pden, ‘‘ to light a fire.’’] 
LIGHT, TO, a fire: rdop os, Sak. Tap. ; 
F 124. 

LIGHT, TO, a fire: téhdl (tdhdl), 
Sak. Ra.; (Mai. pasang); té-hoi, 
Sen. Cliff. [? cf. B 465]. 

LIGHT, TO, a fire: tungkun, JZantr. 
Malac. ; tingkon; tungkon (toung- 
kon), Jdent. Bor. [? Mai. tunukan]. 


[? Achin. péhui, 


LIGHT, TO, a fire: tékdb, Jak. 
Malac. 
LIGHT, TO, a fire: pasang (passafi), 


Sak. Ra.; W 30. Flood (tide): 
pasing, Sem. Jur. And., Sem. Jur. 
Rob. ; (passing), Sem. Jur. New. 
[4Zal. pasang]. 

LIGHT, TO, a fire (by friction): ya- 
pusar as, Pang. U. Aring; F 124 
[1Zal. pusar]; B 467, 468; B 470; 
R 194; R 196. 

Lightning (JZa/. kilat): kacha’ or 
kachak, Sem. Plus; S 465 [? cf. 
D qt}. 

LIGHTNING * (a) luyau, Sem. Kedah ; 
la-icht [szc], Sak. Sel, Da, Lightning 
flash: ? laich (ldich or lacht o7 iach 
or lich&?), Sem. Buk. Max. [?Cf. 
Mon lali, ‘‘lightning’’ ; and possibly 
Khmer phiii [bhli],  ‘‘ bright,” 
“light,” or Bahnar glaih; Tareng 
blai, ‘‘thunder-clap”’ (#. foudre), ] 
(2) Lightning : bléd, Sak. U. Kam.; 
blit, Sak. Blanj. Sw.; (Mal. panah 
halilintar): blit kibérla’, Sak. U. 
Bert. Lightning (stroke) (Jad, 
pétir) : kabénit ? (kabint or kabnit ?) 
Sem. Buk. Max. [?Cf. Bahnar 
komlat, ‘‘ lightning flash that comes 
before the thunder” (but this prob- 


ably = L 97).] 
LIGHTNING : meught [szc], Sak. 
Chen. 


LIGHTNING : mengong, Ben. New. 
LIGHTNING: unga, Ben. New. ; 
singat, Kena. J, 


97: 


98. 
99. 


roo. 


1ot. 


102. 


103. 


104. 
105. 


106, 


107. 


Kor. Gb. [Mai. silau]. 

LIGHTNING: kelos, Sem. Stev.; kilad 
(gr. kiladd), Sem. /Jarum; kilat, 
Sem. Beg., Ben. New., Sem. Jur. 
And., Sem. Jur. New., Sem. Jur. 
Rob., Sem. U. Sel., Darat, Bes. 
Malac., Jak. Malac.; kilau, Rasa ; 
hénilar (g7. hénilarr), Sem. Plus. 
To lighten: kilat, Seraz [MJad. kilat]; 
cf, F 164. 

LIGHTNING: liling, Pant. Kap. Joh. 
LIGHTNING: lintai, Sem. Per. ; 
gintal, Jak. Ba. Pa. [Mal. halilintar]; 
D 39. 

Like (4/a/. sarupa): sérah (doubt- 
ful), Pang. U. Aring; T 51-54; 
T 8s, 86. 

Like, to: H 29; H 116; L 17; 
L 146-149; W 14. 

Lime (JZa/. kapor): (a) tapun (7. 
ta-punn), Sem. Kedah; k&épor, 
Sém.; kapé6r, Sak. Kerb. [MJal. 
kapur]. 


(6) kap, Sak. Ra.; kap, Sak. U. 


Kam.; kop, Serau; kop; kab, 
Tembi; kap, Sak. Em.; kop®, 
Jelai; kok , Darat. [?Cf. Aon 


kaw ; Khmer kav [kaw], ‘‘ glue.’’] 
LIME (chunam): chunambu, Zez. 
New. [Tamil chunnambu]; S 151, 
152. 

Lime (fruit-tree): limau, Sevau ; 
(var. fai, limau susu), Citrus acida: 
limau amkiau (limu amkiiau), Sem. 
Buk, Max.; B 385(?); limau bo’ 
(limu bu’), Sem. Pa. Max. ; B 386; 
pummelo (A/a/. limau jambua), 
Citrus decumana(?): limau’ tébu 
(limu tbu or tiu), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
B 202; limau-abong, Jak. Malac. ; 
[4Za/. limau, ‘‘lemon, lime'']; F 284. 
Lines (on the hand): H 19. 

Lips: =M 2otr. 

Lips: biber, Sak. Ra.; bibir; bibir ? 
(bikir) [sc : a blunder ?], Bex. New. 
Lower lip: bibir mulut, JZanzr. 
Malac.; M 205. Mouth: bibir, 
Jak, Ba, Pa., Or. Hu. Joh. I., Jak. 
Sim. [Mal. bibir}. 

Lire: B116; H2; Ma2or; M 203; 
S 236; S 329. 

Lip, upper: N roo. 

Liquid : B 395. 

Listen, to: E 6. 

Little : S 280; S 284; Y 40. 
Little, a; too little; insufficient : 
pi'ét (pi’t), Sem. Pa. Max. 
LITTLE, A (adv.?): kih-oi? Bes. 
Sep. A. 1; M 46; O 34; Q5; 
S 280-282; S 285; W 73. 


a 


108. 


109. 


IIo. 


LIL. 


1i2. 


113. 


114. 


115. 


x16. 


EL: 


118. 


I19Q. 
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Live, to (z.e. to be alive): A 57; 
A 193. : 

Live, TO (Z.e. to dwell), (Adal. 
diam): pipdl, Pang. U. Aring; 
W 77. To desert; to leave (AZal. 
tinggal), pip6, Pang. U. Aring. 
LIVE, TO (z.e. dwell): haus, Saé, 
U, Kam. 

LIVE, TO (2.¢. dwell): iii; tiy, Sak. 
U. Kam. [?P=B 87; cf. Bahnar 
ud{ (uay), odi (cay), oei, oai, ‘to 
be,” ‘‘to remain,” ‘‘ to be sitting.’’] 
BigaGs bene; -R-63/+'S\.c25; 
Livelihood: A 58. 

Liver: H 63, 64. 

Lizard (J/a/. béngkarong): madang 
(madng), Sem. Pa. Max. ; manong 
(manung), Sem. Buk. Max. ; men- 
drokn, Serau [or Tembi?]; men- 
drag, Serau ; tardk®, Temdi. Grass- 
lizard (AZa7. méngkarong): manrong, 
Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus, Pang. U. 
Aring; man-rong, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal.; B 254. 


LizArRD (dal. béngkarong): kadal, 
Jak. Malac, (Mal, kadal]; C 73; 
F 138. 

LIZARD, edible: karut, JMJantr. 
Malac. Cha. 

LizarpD, flying (dZa/. kubin): 
halag, Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus; 


halug, ex. surau halug, surau segwog, 
‘‘the flying lizard cries, the segwog 
(bird) cries,” Pang. Satz; haldg, 
Sem. K, Ken. Chameleon (Jal. 
sumpah-sumpah): hala’, Pang. U. 
Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. {ef. 
C72]. 

LIZARD, flying: tolong, Bes, Sep. 
A. T,, Mantr. Malac. Cha.; tdlog®, 
Mantr. Malac. Nya.; chdlok, Ment. 
Her. I, Chameleon: chalak (chalk), 
Sem. Buk. Max. [Possibly C 72, 
L x14 and L 15 are connected 


together. ] 
LizARD, house (Mad. chichak) : 
kap-ag, Sem. Plus; abag, Sem. 


Jarum. 

LizARD, house: pachat®, Temdz ; 
chichak, Sak. U. Kam., Serau[ Mal. 
chichak ; but cf. also Jon kachak 
[gachak], ‘‘ gecko.’’] 


LIZARD, monitor: midan, Sak, 
Ser. 
LizARD, monitor (JZa/, bewak; 


biawak): bagen (fv. bagenn), ex. 
pengseng bagenn, wong mé’ kam, 
bed-ed télui, kébiss bd’, gdss (07 wé) 
wong, kébiss bd’, wé (ov gass) wong, 
bra’ majid jil hatek=J/a/, kata 
bewak, ‘‘ Anak-mung banyak, baik- 


120. 


649 


lah pisang, mati mak, hidup-lah (or 
ada-lah) anak (vegeat), ‘nak sorong 
ekor ta’ bulih” (a proverb)—*‘ Says 
the monitor lizard: you have many 
children, better (is the fate of) 
the banana; when the mother dies, 
the children live (ov there are children 
left). One can’t wag one’s tail" 
[for the explanation of this, see 
p. 184, supra], Sem. Kedah; bagen 
(pr. bagenn), Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal. ; bagen (gr. bagenn or bagedn), 
Pang. U. Aring’; bagen (pr. bag- 
ednn), Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus. 
Crocodile: bagin, Jak, Lem., Pant. 


Kap. Joh. [But see also B 212. ] 
LizarRD, monitor (A/a/. biawak or 
bewak): bab, Sem. Plus; bab 


(bab), Sem. Pa. Max., Sem. Buk. 
Max. Hydrosaurus: bap (barp), 
Sem. Stev. Monitor lizard (spec. 
Mal, biawak pasir): bab pasir (bab 
pasir), Sem. Pa. Max., Sem. Buk. 
Max. ; S 24; [? cf. F 268]. 


120A. LIZARD, monitor: tangan, Temdz. 
120B, LIZARD, monitor: payot, Seraz ; 


payan [ov payau ?], Zemédz. 


r20C. LIZARD, monitor: haring; grik®, 


I2i. 


I22. 


123. 


124. 


125. 


Serau [P=L 124]. 

LIZARD, monitor: jawak, Bes. Songs; 
Mantr. Malac. Cha. ; biawak, Mantr. 
Malac. Lizard spec.: bidwak, Jak. 
Mad.; bérwa', ex. surau bérwa’, 
surau dalong, ‘‘the monitor lizard 
cries, the chameleon cries,” Pazg. 
Sai. Crocodile: jawak, Rasa; ja- 
wak, Sak, Sel. Da. [Mal. biawak, 
‘« monitor lizard,’’ and cf. C 270. ] 
LIZARD, monitor (Mal. biawak 
ponggor): kabok, Bes. K. L. 
Lizarp, big (Mal. gériyang): 
pachéau, Pang, U. Aring ; patéau, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. Iguana 
[really monitor lizard]: patiu(patew), 
Sem. Stev. (Cf. Andamanese Bojigiab 
petié-da, Puchikwar patye-da ; Kol 
patché-le ; Kede téd; Chariar téa, 


‘‘iguana,’’] 
LIzARD, large water: gériang, 
Jak, Mad. Water iguana [sze]: 


geriang, AZent. Her. [[. Monitor 
lizard: giak, Bes. Malac. [Mai. 
gériang]. 

Land iguana [séc]: kahariu; kakat 
(kakau®), Ment. Her. I/. 

Loaded: F 290, 

Loadstone: S 465. 

Lobe (of ear): E 5, 6. 

Lobster : P 208. 

Lockjaw: H 31. 

Lofty : D 66; F 29. 
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126. Log (ad. batang kayu): langging, | 135. Look, to (4Za/. tengo’): ya’ el (pr. 
Bes. Sep. ; [2 ef. F 126]; S 449. ya’ ell), Sem, Jarum, Sem. Plus. 
Loin-cloth: C 171-183; E 76; [? Cf. Stieng idl, idl, ‘‘to look”’ 
G 25-27; P 251. (into the distance); Khmer yol 

127, Loins (J/a/. pinggang): wak?, [yal], ‘‘to see” (figuratively), ‘‘to 
Tembi; huk®, Darat; hok®, Seraz ; understand’’: see U 15.] 
hok2, Serau, Jelai;hok, Sen. Clif, | 136. Look, TO: kuawa (kooawa), Jak. 
Buttocks: hiiah (huah), Sem. Pa. Seon; Gigo ) Piao: Se7eonoise 
Max. ; ah&(oohor), Sem. Sev. ; hawe, S 85, 86. 

VU. Pat.: hau, U. Kel. Rump: hawa Look AT, TO:S'75, 81. 

- (hatiwa), Pang. Jalor. Thigh-joint: | 137. Look BACK, TO: chékal (chkl), 
hawuh (hituth), Sew. Buk, Max. Sem. Pa. Max, To look round; 
Waist: huah, Sem. Pa. Max. ; to look sideways: sikal (sikl), Sem. 
ewak, Zan. U. Lang.; M 219. Buk. Max. 

Disease of the loins; sciatica (?): LOOK FOR, TO: C51; R67; S60- 
méje’ hiiah (mji’ huah), Sem. Pa. 64. 
Max, ; S 187. 138. LOOK UPWARDS, TO: ny&alai nuling 

128. Loins : chawukib? (chauukib), Sez. (nalai nuling), Sem. Buk. Max. 
Buk, Max, 139. LOOK UPWARDS, TO: we’ (ui’), 

129. LOINS: pembentok, Ben. New. Sem. Buk. Max. 

[? Wal. béntok, ‘‘rounded”’; cf. Loose: O 41; R 61. 

R 191]; W 3, 4. 140. Lose, to (generally), (4Za/. hilang) : 
129A. Loiter, to: bérbueh, /az. Malac. réj-4-roj, Sen. Chiff. ; jéjelot®, 

[1al. bérbual, ‘‘ to gossip.” ] Serau. To lose one’s way (Mal. 

130. Long (JZa/. panjang): (a) bokit, sésat): réj--roj, Sex. Cl. 

Sem. Beg.; bokit, Bex. New.; beteg | 141. LOSE, TO: hilang (hilafi), Sédm. 
(pr. be-tegg), Sem. Plus; béteg (4a. hilang]; A 42; D119, 120; 
(pr. bé-tegg), Sem. Jarum ; bé-teg, Barge e117; 

Lebir; bétig (gr. bé-tigg), Pang. Loss: F er. 

U. Aring; bétig, Pang. Sam, | 142. Lost, to be (AZa/. sésat): chdlong, 
Pang. Gal.; bété', Pang. K. Aring, Pang. U. Aring [=?L 140]. 

Pang. Belimb, ; bé-ti’, Keréat. | 143. Loud: chemrap, Bes. Songs; B 302; 
(4) Long (time): pétut (ptut), Sez. P72: 

Pa. Max.; bétut? (bnut?), Sem. | 144. Louse (J/a/. tuma): médueng 
Buk. Max. Long and _ slender: (mduing), Sem. Pa. Max. ; (Mai. 
bétut nipis (btut npis), Sem. Pa. kutu): méneng? (mning?), Sem. 
Max. Long; length: bétut (btut) Buk. Max. Crab-louse : ménia¢n ? 
Sem. Buk. Max.; Sem. Pa. (meniid’n), Sem. K. Ken. Vermin 
Max. Measure of length: ukor (especially insects infesting the 
bétut (aukr btut), Sem. Pa. Max. ; human body): mon-dré, Sdém. ; 
ukor utut (aukr autut), Sem. Buk. mongring (mofirii), Sak. Ra. ; 
Max. High; tall: bétut? (bnut ?), trég, Sak. Kerd. 

Sem. Pa. Max. High: bétot | 145, Louse (spec. Ma/. kutu tanah): 
(bétot), Sak. Kerb. Lifetime ; hueng (huing), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
age: bétut (btut), Sem. Pa. Max. [P=L 144]; F 169. 

Slender: bétud (btud), Sem. Buk. | 146. Love: sa-ing, Sem. Beg. ; sayang, 
Max. To stretch; to lengthen: Ben. New. Affection; love : ména- 
bétud jamid (btud jamid), Sem. hong (ména-hon), Sém. To love: 
Buk. Max. Carving on part of sa-ing, Sem. Beg.; sayang, Ben. 
shaft near mouthpiece of blowpipe : New. Fond of: hayang, Bes. 
betud (betood), Sem. Stev.; G 42; Songs. Longing: bayang, Bes. 
N 3. Songs (Mal. sayang]. 

131. LonG and slender : kéto’ hiteh (ktu’ | 147. Love; affection: sékian (sdkidn), 
hitih), Sem. Buk. Max.; kantau- | Sak. Kerb., Sak, Ra. (2 Ge 
kantau, Bes. Songs; D 66; G 42. Cancho keang, ‘‘to love,” ‘‘to 

132. Long ago: h6-os? (boe-os), AZent. want”; Cham kiéng ; /avaz kiang, 
Stev.; Dig; N 51. “to want.’’] 

133. Long time, a: sal, Bes. Malac.; | 148. Love, To (Mal. bérahi): ya’ ban- 
Bas3; O2r. hed (#7. ban-hedd), Sem. Kedah ; 

134. Long (a proper name), (Mai. | ya’ bahed (gv. bahedd), Sem. Jaruz. 
Sulong): Long, Sas. Kor. Gé. To love or desire (Mal. kasih or 
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héndak): ya-pani’, Pang. U. Aring. 2. MAD: mabok, Pant. Kap. Joh. 


To want (Wal. mahu): ya-pani’, 
Pang. U. Aring. [Perhaps these 
are corruptions of the J7Za/. equiva- 
lent bérahi ?] 


Bes. A. T. 


3. 


[4al, mabok, ‘‘ drunk"’]. 

MAD: gila’, Sak U. Kam.; gila 
(ghila), Sa& a. ; gilo (ghild), Sad. 
Kerb.; gilak™, Jelai [Mal. gila]; 


149. LOVE, TO; to like (AZa/. kasihkan): D 160. 
ya-rajin (fr. ra-jinn), Pang. Sam, Madness: D 160. 
Pang. Gal.; ya-radi’, Pang. U. Aring. Maggot: B 143; D 142. 
To love: gadek, Sem. Klapr. 4. Magic ceremony for relief of sick- 
Love, TO: L147; W 14. ness ; to perform magic: bérsawai, 
150. Low (opp. to high, tall): (a) Bes. K. Lang. [see S 213]. Magic 
ménchas (mnchs), Sem. Pa. Max. ; root: R 182. 
machis, Sem. Beg. ; machis, Ben. Magnet: I 39. 
New. Shallow: ménchas (mnchs), 5. Mahang (tree), dacaranga sp.: 
Sem. Pa. Max.; machis (mchis), maheng (mahéng), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
Sem. Pa, Max. Shallow; knee- maheng (mhing), Sem. Pa. Max. 
deep: inch; enchis, Sevau. Preci- [47a7, mahang]. 
pice; steep descent: ma&chis (mchis), 6. Maiden: chémém (chém-érm), Ke7- 
Sem. Pa. Max, Steep; precipitous: Cat © Foz 763 hes Gees: 
ménchas (mnchs), Sem. Pa. Max. Y 41. 
(4) Low: dékis, Bes. Sep. A. 7, 7. Maimed; mutilated: kEmput(kmput), 
(c) Low: ém-pis, Krvau Ket. Shallow: Sem, Pa. Max. {[Mal. kumput is 
ém-pis, Avau Ket., Krau Tem. given as one of the equivalents, but I 
Short: empéis, Zemdz? or Serau? cannot find the word in my diction- 
rst. Low: léng, Sak. U. Kam; aries]. 
gelek; jélé’, Bes. Sep. A. 1.; jelé’ Mainland: E rz. 
(jelé®), Bes. Malac. Short: gélé’; 8. Maize (J/a/. jagong): ra-gé; ra-ji’, 
jélé’, Bes. Sep.; jelé (jeléX), Bes. Sem. Jarum. 
Malac.; jé-le’", U. Tem.; j&é-leh, g. MAIZE: eng-ed (gv. eng-edd), Sem. 
U. Cher. ; jélé (jelay), Bes. Bell. Kedah. 
Small: halék, Sem. Beg. ; (halka), to. Maize; klahob or kla-hop (gr. kla- 
[? misprint for halak], Ben. New. hobb o7 klahopp), Sem. Plus. 
[Khmer keley [kliy]; Mow kle’ | 11. MAIZE: kémong, Kena. J. 
[glé]; Stieng gleh (gléh); Halang | 12. MAIZE: péngtial, Bedu. //. 
kelA; Miahén, Alak lala; Lave | 13. MAIZE: jagdk, Sak. U. Bert. ; ja- 
lala ; Boloven 1a, ‘‘ short.’] gok", Sen. Clif. ; jagong, Ben. New.; 
152. Low: rend, Mantr. Malac.; Mantr. Malac. Nya.; jagong, Serax 
tendah, Ben. New. [Jal. réndah]; [iat. jagong]. 
BH i2; F 29; S 280; W 30. 14. Make, to: kai(?), ma-kai? (ki; ma-ki), 
153. Low tide; low water: iping Sem. Stev. [probably=C 40]; B 90; 
(aiping), Sem. Buk, Max. [doubtful; D 132-135. 
cf. F 290]; W 30. Malacca cane: R 36. 
Lower, to: D 95. Malay: B 430; L 31; M 23; M 26; 
Lower waters of river: B 165. M 28; M 30. 
154. Lucky (J/a/. bétuah): lej-lej (gv. | 15. Male (4/a/. jantan): (a) tongkal, 
le8j-le8j), Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus; Sem. Beg., Ben, New, ; témkal (tmkl), 
E 24. Sem. Buk. Max.; témkal, Sem. 
155. Ludai (plant spec.), Sapzum bacca- Plus, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; 
tum: ladai, Bes. Songs (Mal. ludai]. tém’kal, Pang. U. Aring; témékal 
156. Ludan (tree spec.): ludan, Bes. or tongkal (?), Pang. K. Aring,; 
Songs (Mal. ludan]. témékar, Pang. Belimb. Male (of 
Lukewarm: C 205. persons) : témkal (tumkal), Sem. U. 
Lyre: M 225; M 228, 229. Sel. Man (male, opp. to woman) : 
Bridge of lyre: P roo. téngkal (ttinkahl), Pang. Jalor; téng- 
kal, Kerbat; témkal (tmkl), Sem. 
Buk. Max.; tém-kal, Ledtr; tamakal, 
M Sem. Klapr.; temkal, Sem. [7. ; 
timka! (timkal’), U. Pat., U. Kel. ; 
1. Mad (J¢a/. gila): mamaf, e.g. chau témkal (tumkal), Sem. Stev., Sem. 
maman, ‘‘mad dog,” Bes. K. L., | Craw. Hist., Sem. Ken., Sem. U. 
Sel., Sem. Ked. New. ; (toumkal), 
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16, 


18, 


Sem. Klapr.; (teunkal), Sem. Ked. 
And., Sem. Ked. Rob., Sem. Jur. 
New, ; (tumbal), Sem. Jur. And., 
Sem. Jur, Rob. ; tomkal (témkéhl), 
Jehehr; tongkil? (tongal), Sem. 
Martin. Husband: téngkal (tiin- 
kahl), Pang. Jalor. 

(2) Man: tikarut, Ben. New. 

(c) Male: (JZad. jantan): bangka, 
Sem. Kedah, 

(d) Male (of persons): ongkén, Sem. 
Per.; k6n, Sak, Guat. Man (male, 
opp. to woman): ung-kdi-in (ainkdiin), 
Sak. Jer.; engkdin ? (engdin), Sem. 
kK. Ken.; ta’ koin, Krau Ket. Boy: 
engk69n? (engdd’n) or engkoidn ? 
(engdid'n), Sem. K. Ken. ; kra-kén, 
Sak, Guat; C 101. Husband : 
gob ongkon? (gob-onghén), Sem. 
Per.; M 28; kuyn, Bes. K. Lang. 
[? cf. M qo]. [Stzeng kuang ; 
Phnong angkuang (angquang) ; Cer- 
tral Nicobar enkdiia; Shom Pé 
akoit ; Car Nicobar kikana, ‘‘male’’ ; 
Kon Tu koin, ‘‘man”; Central 
Nicobar kodin, ‘‘husband”’; Adak 
koif (koinh), ‘‘man’’ (z.e. male). ] 
(e) Male (JZaZ. jantan): kraal, Seraz, 
Jelat; kral, Teméc; (krahl), Or. 
Berumb, Male (of persons): kral, 
Sak. U, Kam., Sak. U. Bert. Man 
(male, opp. to woman): kraal, Sak. 
Sung. ; kral; kral, Sex. Clif; kral, 
Sak. Blanj. Sw.; krai, Tan, U. 
Lang.; senhol kiai, Sak. Ra.; M 26; 
mai kral (mai krahl), Or. Berumd. ; 
M 23. 

MALE (of mankind) : 
Pa. Max. Male: 
Ram; ltd, ..Sex. —C/z7. 3, kotol, 
Pant. Kap. Joh. Man (i.e. male), 
kotol, Pant. Kap. Joh.; W 132; 
te’ (ti’), Sem. Pa, Max. ; teh, Sem. 
Beg. ; teh, Ben. New. Husband: 
te’ (ti), Sem. Pa, Max. ; ti (tee), 
Sem. Jur, And., Sem. Jur. Rob.; 
toh, Sak, Kerb., Sak. Croix; tau, 
Sak. Br. Low; tad’ (tadk), Temébz. 
Boy: ata-u, Sak, Tan. Ram. Young 
(of males): litau, Sa& Kor. Go. 
Young man; big boy; youth: litong, 
Tembt. [2 Cf. Southern Nicobar 
otdhé (otdha), ‘‘male’’; ?cf. Khmer 
phdey [phtiy], ‘‘ husband.’’] 


te’ (ti), Sem. 
tau, Sak. Tan. 


. MALE (of animals): i-par, U. Tem. 


Man (male) : li-pér, U. Tem. 

MALE: babd? (baboeu), Sak, Br. 
Low; (babeu), Sak. Croix, Male (of 
animals): i-bé, Sak. Blanj. Cliff ; 
ibi’, Sak. U. Kam. Man (male) : 
boh? (bégh), Zembi; sen-di babd, 


19. 


20. 


2t. 


Sak. Kor. Gb.; senhoi babuh (senhoi 
babouh), Sak. Kerd.;. senghoi 
babush (sefhoi babouch), Sdm. ; 
babés Po-Klo. Man: ba? (beng), 
Sem. Pupier. Son: babuh (babouh), 
Sak. Kerb. Boy: babdh ( babégh), 
Tembt. Cock: bddh (béddgh), 
Tembi; F 257; P 74 [cf. F 40]. 
MALE (of persons): ‘ngsil, 

U. Kam. Man (z.e. male, as 
opp. to woman): onser, Sak. 
Martin. Man [the meaning given is 
‘‘man”’ (in general), but the word 
almost certainly means ‘‘man” as 
opposed to ‘‘woman"’]: sil, Sak. 
Br. Low; (sil), Sak. Kerb. ; (sil), 
Sak. Croix; kanchu, Ben. ew. 
Husband: sirr, Zem. Cl.; ‘ngsir, 
Sak. Blanj. Sw. ; &n-sirr, Sen. Cl. ; 
én-sirr; ngén-sirr, Sex. Clif: ; ning- 
sar, Tan. U. Lang. : ké-sirr, Krau 
Tem.; kesiY (késsij), U. Pat.; késuih 


Sak. 


(ksuih), Sem, Buk. Max.; kesti 
[in the MS. originally kessui ], 
Sem. U. Sel.; késui, Sem. Plus ; 


késéi, Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus, Pang. 
U. Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; 


ling énsir, Darat? Married (of 
a woman): mong ensir, Seraz ; 
B 88. 


MALE : lémokng; lémol, Bes. Sep. 
A, I, ; lémdl, Bes. Malac., Bes. K. 
Lang.; (lemol), Bes. K. Lang. ; 
lemul, Bes. Bell.; rémdl, Bes. 
Malac., Kena. IJ.; rémal (rémo*1), 
Serting ; rém6l (rémd®l), Bes. Her. 
Man (z.e. male): lémol, Bes. Songs ; 
lemon, Bex. New. ; limo, U. Jud., 
Pal.; simo, U. Jnd.; jambul, 
Bland. K. Lang.; amul, Ment. 
Her. fI.; remien, Buk. U. Lang. 
Husband: rémdl, Sertizg; lemul, 
Bes. Bell. ; \imo® (limon’), U. Znd. ; 
limo, fal.; simo, Pal. Son: limo® 
(limon’), Or. Hu. Joh. J. Longer 
part of inner tube of blowpipe: 
lémol, Bes. K. Lang. [Khmer 
chhmdl ov chhméul [jhmol], ‘‘ male” 
(of animals); Chréaz tamo, ‘‘male.’’] 
MALE: (a) séngléh, Keza. 7. Man: 
séngléh, Kena. 7. Husband: hélok; 
kélok, e.g., mani hala’ hélok hinong, 
‘‘where did your husband go to just 
now ?” Bes. Sep. A. J.; hélok; 
hélok, Bes. K. Lang.; kinglak, 
Buk. U. Lang.; malau, Bes. Her. ; 
ma'lau, Bes. Malac.; M 23; [? ef. 
F 69 and F go]. [SeZung, kallak, 
k’lak, ‘‘husband”"’; cf. Chong sam- 
long, ‘‘man.’’] 

(4) Man (male): chélaki, Or. Trang. 
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22. 


23. 


24. 


Husband: laki, Mant. Bor., Mantr. 
Malac., Jak. Matlac. [Mai. \aki). 
MALE: jantang, Mant. Bor. ; jan- 
tan, Ment. Her. 1., Mantr. Malac., 
Jak. Malae.; jenten, Barok. Hus- 
band : jantan, Galang; rhang jenten 
(khang jenten), Barok [AZa/. jantan]. 
MALE: F 255; F 257, 258. 
Mallet: C 122. 

Man : (z.c. male person, as opposed 
to woman): M 15-22. 

Man [spec. mankind, not in relation 
to sex] (JZa/. orang): himme, Sem. 
Craw. Hist., Sem. Jur.Mar.; (hana), 
Sem. Klapr.; hamme’ (hmmi’), Sem. 
Pa. Max. ; hime’ (hmi), Sem. Buk. 
Max. ; hémi’, ex. (1) hémi’ hop, a 
jungle-man; (2) hémi’ Jawi, hémi’ 
Siem, hémi’ ChawaYdd or Chuwaydd 
=a Malay, a Siamese, a Chinaman, 
respectively, Sem. Kedah; mi (mee), 
Sem. Stev.; sémiah, Or. Trang; 
sé-ma’, U. Cher. ; séma’? (smak), 
Serting; héma'? (hma®k), Bes. Her. ; 
mah, Bes. K. Lang.; mah; meh (?), 
Bes. Sep. A. I. ; e.g. mui ’kur mah, 
‘‘a singleman”’; ma’ikur mah, ‘‘two 
together’’; ‘mpé ‘kur mah, ‘‘ three 
together” (kur = Jal, ekor), Bes. Sep. ; 
ma’, Bes. Malac. ; (mak), U. Tem. ; 
mai, Sak. U. Bert., Jelat; moi, 
Serau; M 21. Person (man): hami, 
Pang. Jalor; simé, Sem. Pupter; 
mé’h, Sem. Beg.; mai-ji, Or. Berumd. 
People: mai, Sak. U. Kam., Sak. 
U. Bert., e.g. ‘‘mankind were being 
utterly eaten up’ [by the giant 
eagle], mai lik gi-cha, Sak. U. Bert.; 
mai, Sak. Martin; mah, Bes. Songs; 
P r1r4. Stranger (of aboriginal 
race), stma lié (séma-lid), Sézm. ; 
O 2x. Manof the inland districts (1/a/. 
orang ulu) : mai bétér, Ses. Martin, 
Body: sé-ma’, U. Tem., U. Cher. 
Chinaman (A/a. orang China): hém1’, 
Chiwayd (fr. Chii-waydd), Sem. 
Kedah; mai China (mai tschina), 
Sak. Tap. European (Zit. ‘‘ white 
man”’), mai biék, Sak. Tap. Malay 
(Mal. orang Malayu): hémi’ Malayu, 
Sem. Kedah; mai yop, Sak. Tap. ; 
mai gop; mai ga, Sak. U. Kam. ; 
M 28. Sakai (Zz. people of the 
country or of the jungle): mai srak, 
Sak. U. Kam.; ¥F 231. Siamese 
(Mal. orang Siam): hémik (07 hémi’) 
Siem, Sem. Kedah; T 53. I want 
to meet the Jelai men: en baloh? 
(balékh) mai Jelai, Je/az. 

Man (dai. orang): méndf, Sem, 
Martin. Man (gen.); Negrito: 


zis 


menik (meneek), Sem. Stev.; ménik ; 
ménik hdp, Sen. Kedah; F 231. 
[This is the name by which the 
Negritos (or some of them) call them- 
selves.] [? Cf. Khmer méniis [mnus]; 
Mon ménih [mnih]; Stieng bmnth ; 
Lave beni; Halang m6nd, monot; 


Boloven pauni, phnuih; WNiahon 
nuih; Zareng meina; Sué mona, 
noi, ‘‘man.” But some of these 


are of Aryan origin. ] 

MAN, 7.¢. Negrito ((/a/. Sémang or 
Pangan): mendrak (a/so mendrak 
hop)=wild Sémang, e.g. Orang Plus; 


_ whereas ménik (or ménik hodp)= 


26. 


27. 


Pangan (? tame tribes, eg. Orang 
Siong, O. Jarum), (so explained by 
Orang Siong), Sem. Kedah. [Perhaps 
M 24 and 25 are derivatives from 
M 23.] 

MAN ; a person (AZa/. orang): gin, 
ex. gin kéradah, ‘‘a maiden” (I have 
only heard it used of females), Sez. 
Jarum, Sem. Plus; Y 41. They: 
gon un (= Mal. orang itu), Pang. 
U. Aring.; T 51; M 28; Y qr. 
(2) Man: séngén (sng-dn), Saé. U. 
Kam.; sénding, Sak. Kor. Go. ; 
senghoi (sefhoi), Sém.; senhoi, Sak. 


Kerb. ; senhoi, Sak. Ra.; sen-di, 
Sak. Kor. Gb.; sén-oi, Sak. Tan. 
Ram.; senoi; s&énoi, Sak. Mar- 
tin; sénoi; senoi, Zemdéz; senoi, 
Serau, Darat. Man (of the Sakai 
race): sén-oi, Sez. Cl.; senoi, Avau 


£m. Wef[sic]: sénoi, Jelaz. Person 
(man): séngdi, Po-K7Zo. Old man: sén- 
oi €n-dé-rar, Sen. Clif Young man: 
sén-oi nyam, Sex. Clif European: 
senghoi gop biag (sefihoi-gop-biég), 
Sém.; senghoi biag (sefhoi-biég), 
Som. ; sénding bidk, Sak. Kor. Gd. 
Sakai (tribal name of): sén-oi, Sen. 
Cl., Zem. Cl. [each tribe so calls 
its own members]; senghoi pla (seflhoi 
ple), Sém, De Morgan's ‘‘Sémang”’: 
senghoi lano (sefhoi lano), Sém. ; 
[said to mean literally ‘‘men of the 
woods”; F235]. Stranger: senhoi 
moi, Sak. Kerb. Stranger (of abori- 
ginal race): senghoi moi (senhoi-moi), 
Sak. Kerb.; A121, Stranger (Malay): 
senghoi gop (senhoi-gop), Sdém. ; 
M235 Bb 61s ) 635 M 15"; M18. 

(c) Man (JZa/. orang): hoie, Rasa. 
Woman : hoie aji, Rasa. 


Man (Mal. orang): batek, e.g. 
batek hép (JZa/. orang utan), ‘‘ jungle 
man,” Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; 


ba-tek, Zedzx [? cf. Batak, the name 
of certain Sumatran tribes]. 
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28. 


29. 


3I. 


32. 


332 


34. 


34A. MANGO, 


MAN (dal. orang): (a) gab, Sem. 
Plus; gob, Sem. Per.; gup%, 
Tembi. Person (man): gob, 
Sak. Jer. Man (other than a 
Sakai): gob, Sex. Clif. Foreigners : 
goh or gob? Bera. Stranger (Malay, 
Chinese, etc.): gob (e.g. gob Chi-na, 
gob Malayu, ‘‘Chinaman,”’ ‘‘Malay”), 
Set.~ scl. > sob, U.. Lem.  Koau 
Tem. ; gop, Sém., Sak. Ra., Sak. 
Kerb. A stranger (Zt. person (?), and 
hence a Malay): gap, Pang. Belimd. ; 
gop, Pang. K. Aring. Malay (Mal. 
orang Malayu): gub ov gén gub, 
Pang. Sam.; M26; gob, Lebir, 
Kerbat, Krau Ket., U. Cher. ; gop, 
Sak. Kerb., Sak. Ra., KrauEm.; gub 
Jawi’, Sem. Plus; M 23. Friend or 
comrade (JZa/. kawan): gi’ (prob. = 
gob or gub as applied to Malays), 
Pang. Belimb. Chinaman: gob 
Chi-na’, Ledzr; gob China’, Kerbat; 
gub Si-wong, Sem. Plus. European: 
gop biig (gop bieg), Sém.; gob 
bi-fig, Sex. Cl; W 98; F 61; 
M 15. 

(2) Man: gé-eh, Sak, Sel. Da. 
[Bahnar gop (gap), gau, ‘‘ stranger ”’; 
Achinese gob, ‘‘ man,” ‘‘ person.’’] 

MAN: jah, Kvau Ket., Krau Tem.; 
ja’, Sak. Guat. 


. MAN (stranger esp. Malay): jéboh, 


Bes. K. Lang.; jébah; jobah, Bes. 
Sep. A. I. Mankind (JZa/. orang) : 
jobo, Bes. Bell. Term used in ad- 
dressing Malays: joboh-yé (joboh- 
yey), Ben. New.; jobo (djobo), 
Mant. (?) Bor. 

Man: firang, Jak. Mad.; orang, 
Kena. Ill., Jak, Malac.; orhang, 
Mantr. Malac.; Mant. Bor.; (o- 
khang), Bavok; bédrang ? (b’orang), 
Jak. Ba. Pa. Person (man): orang, 
Jehehr; F 72 [Mal. orang]; P 55. 
MANKIND: som, ena. /. [? Cf. 
Centr. Nicobar shom-, ‘‘ inhabitant, 
native, people,’’ used in compounds 
only, é.g. shom-mattai, ‘‘ aborigines,’’ 


shom-China, ‘‘ Chinaman, Chinese 
people,”’ etc. ] 
MAN-TIGER (Jal. jadi -jadian) : 


kénayau (described as able to speak, 
and as wearing bracelets (dad. 
gélang), and as having teeth shaped 
like an adze-haft (JZa/. puting 
béliong)), Sem. Kedah. 

Mane: H t. 

Mango, IMJangifera Indica: mam- 
palam, Sem. Craw. Hist.; memplam, 
Serau [Mal. mémpélam]. 


‘‘horse-”,  Mangifera 


35: 


36. 


36A. MANGOSTEEN : 


41. 


42. 


43- 


fetida (spec. 
sép6p®, Temdz. 
Manco, wild (spec. Zaid. kuwini), 
Mangifera odorata: bachaing béto’ 
(bachng btu’ ov tbur), Sem. Pa. 
Max, Fruit spec. prized by the wild 
tribes: matang, Pang. U. Aring. 
Horse- mango, Mangifera fatida: 
machak®, Serau. [JZa/. émbachang, 
‘the horse-mango. ’’] 

Mangosteen (fruit), Garcinia 
mangostana ; masta’ (mastak), Sem. 
Craw. Hist.; plé séméta’, Sak. U. 
Kam. [Patani and Kelantan Mal. 
més’ta (? més'tar o7 sétar), ? from 
Mal. manggistan, of the dictionaries, 
which, however, perhaps=manggis 
sétar. ] 


Mal. émbachang) : 


gamus, Serax ; 
gamush, Darat [? cf. Mal. manggis]. 
Manis javanica: A 113-115. 
Mankind: M 30. 

Manner: F 30, 31. 


. Mantis, praying: kétiau, Serting. 
. MANTIS, praying : kadok, Bedu. Z/. 
. MANTIS, praying: panchong, Kena. 


f.; bélalang kanchong, Bedu. JI. ; 
G Io2. 


. Many: ba'-lut, Arau Ket. ; ba'-l6 


(ba’-ler), Krau Tem.; ba'-la’, U. 
Tem.; ba'-lé', U. Cher. Many; 
much: balo’ (baluk), Sem. Buk. 


Max., Sem. Pa. Max.; balu (balloo); 
balé (baller), Sem. Stev. More: 
balo’ (baluk), Sem. Buk, Max. Less; 
smaller: bia’ ma’ balo’ (bia’ mma’ 
baluk), Sem. Buk. Max.; F 121 


[P=A 61]. [? Cf Central Nicobar 
lak, ‘‘many"’; Cancho, Rodé lu; 
Chréat “lo, “many, ormuch 4 
Bahnar 16, ‘‘many,” ‘‘ numerous.” ] 


MANY; much: pungkal (pungkl), 
Sem. Buk. Max. 

MANY; much: (a) biga; biga, Sém.; 
biga; biga, Sak. Kerb. More: 
biga (d7g&), Sak. Kerb. Very (Mal. 


amat): bi ga’, Sak. Plus Clif. Al 
together; together; all: ebah ga 
(ébeh ga), Sak Kerb. Always : 
biga jandén (biga djanon), Saf. 
Kerb. 

(6) Much: banyak, Jak. Malac. 


[4al. banyak]. 
MANY; much: cha’-tuk®, Zem. Cl. 
Many; very: chan-teng; cha-tuk, 
Sak, Plus Clif 


43A. MANY; much: chérdk (tschérdk), 


44 


Sak. Martin [P=D 66]. 


. MANY: jedi; je’dy; jéngoi (jngdy), 


Sak, U. Kam. ; jéngoi (j'ngdy), Sa. 
U. Bert. Much: jédy; jéngoi 


Sie Bat 
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45. 


46. 


47- 
48. 


49. 


50. 


H 


5 


52. 


. MARRIAGEABLE (of boys) : 
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(jngoy), Sak. U. Kam. Many; | 53. MARRIED, newly (Mal. baharu 
much: jé-oi, Sak. Blanj. Clif. ; nikah): babé (or b&bér) kémam, 
jahoi (dja-hoi), Sa& Ra.; jahoi Sem. Plus. 
(dja-hoi), Sak Ra. Very (Mal. | 54. MARRY, TO; tobe married to: piloi, 


amat): jé’oi, Sak. Blanj. Clif 
Very (Mfal. banyak): jé-oi, Sak. 
Blanj. Clif: Often: ha’in, e.g. 
timbul ha’in, ‘‘always turning up,” 


Bes. Sep. [Alak, Kaseng jii; Lave 
on, ‘‘much.’]’ 
MANY: ‘nom, Bes. Sep.; hnom; 


hénom, Bes. Songs. Much: h’nom; 
nam, Bes. Sep. A. 7.; ‘nom, Bes. 
Sep.; nim, Bes. Malac.; V 13. 
Many: kom, Leéir, Kerbat; kon, 
Pant. Kap. Log. Many; much: 
k6p® (kérp®), Sez. CZ.; kup® ; kip®, 
Tembi; kop®, kep®, Seraw; kep® 
lilidini[?], Davaz. Numerous (Jai. 
ramai): enkip®; aikup lalu, Zemdz ; 
k6p2, Sevau [or Temb7?]. Much (dal. 
banyak): kom, Sem. Jarum, Sem. 
Plus, Pang. Belimt., Pang. K. 
Aring, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. Much or broad: 
ya-kom, Pang. Belimb. Much; rich: 
kon, Pant. Kap. Joh.; W 73; W 
77-79; W 8g. Rich (Mal. kaya): 
kam hak-6’ (/z¢. ‘‘ great is his pro- 
perty” ; hak is a Malay word—from 
Arabic—meaning ‘‘property,’’ and 
6’ is the 3rd personal pronoun), 
Sem. Plus, WLittle: béh kon, Pazt. 
Kap. Joh.; F 121. Are there many 
people in your house? Not many: 
mong (mting) sén-oi k6p® (kérp®) 
ma’ d6okm (dérk2) hé? pé kop? 
(kérp"), ma'lor ka’ k6p® (kerp®), 
Sen. Clif. [Chong kep, ‘‘many” ; 
? cf. Stieng kop, ‘‘every,” ‘‘ all.” 
Markis Girne G 4c 5) barre + 


196. 

Market: pékan, Sak, U. Kam. 
[Mal. pékan]. 

MARKET: pasar, Sak. U. Kam. 


[Mal. pasar]. 

Marriage: gun (goon), Sem. Jur. 
And., Sem. Jur. Rob. ; nankhuna, 
Ben. New. Marriage: kuyn-hédéng, 
Bes. K. Lang. To marry: kuf- 
odokng, Bes. A. J. ; kufi-odong (Zz#, 
man-wife?), Bes. K. L.; F 68 [?= 
M 15]. 

MARRIAGE: karyit, Bez. 
[? Mal. Pers. kawin]; W 132. 
mawong 
(pr. mawo&ng), Sem. Kedah. 
MARRIAGEABLE (of girls): bale or 
balé, Sem. Kedah [Mal. Ar. baler]; 
NEVE 

MARRIED man: B 368. 


New. 


544. MARRY, TO: 


58. 


59- 
60. 


6a 


62. 


63. 


64. 
65. 


Pang. Belimb. 
pérgiok®, Jelai ; 
ampérj6k® [ov amperjek®], Darat. 


. MARRY, TO: ja-di, Krau Tem. 
. MARRY, TO: sabit, Kena. J. 
. MARRY, TO: nikah, Blan. Rem. ; 


nikéh, Barok [Mal. Ar. nikah); F 
63, 64; M 49. 

Marriageable: M s1, 52. 
Married: B 368; M 53. 

Marrow: sim (sim), Sem. Buk. 
Max. ; siim (sfim), Sem. Pa. Max. 
Marrow of bones: sem (#7. sebm), 
Pang. U. Aring; sém (pr. sébm), 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. Pith (AZal. 
mémpulor): sip, Pang. U. Aring ; 
sob (jéhi’) [ste], Sem. Kedah; T 211; 
B 368. 

Marry, to: F 63, 64; M 49-57 ; 
Ss) PE) 

Mas, river: Y 26. 

Mason-bee (JZa/. angkut): lingu 
(lingngu), Sem. Buk. Max. 
MASON-BEE : péna‘ (pn‘), Sem. Pa. 
Max. 

Mast: P 192. 

Masticate, to; to bite: mamah 
(mamh), Sem, Pa. Max. Mouth; 
to read: pémamah (p’mamah), Pant. 
Kap. Joh. (Mal. mamah]. To 
masticate: E 27. 

Mat (dZa/. tikar): nds (f7 ndss), 
Sem. Kedah, Sem. Jarum, Sem. 
Plus; nos or ners, Pang. U. Aring, 
Pang. Sam; noz or nerz, Pang. 
Galas; nds? (nus), Sem. U. Sel.; nus? 
(tus), Sem. Pa. Max., Sem. Buk. 


Max. Bamboo floor: nos, Sak. 
Kor. Gb. Floor: nish (nisch), Sa&. 
Fa. Flooring: nis, Tem. CZ. ; nis, 


Temozt ; rés, Sak. U. Kam. 
ngiidt, ‘‘ mat.’”] 

MAT: (a) pil, Sem. Per., Sdm. ; 
(bil), Sem. A. Ken. ; (pille), Sem. 


[Niahin 


Ken.; apil, Sak. Kor. Gd.; apil, 
Sak. Br. Low, Sak. Croix; apil 
(apil), Sak. Kerb.; apil, Tembdz. 


[Cf. Boloven biel; Alak, Kaseng be ; 
Kon Tu mber; Sué kabiar, ‘‘mat’’; 
Mon khaiphew, ‘‘ coarse mat made of 


reeds"; Palaung empe (empé), 
‘*mat.’’] 
(4) Mat: chapéng, Sem, Kedah ; 


jémpiis (jémpeés), Kena. L/. 

MAT: lin-da (? liu-da), Avaw Tem. 
Mat: (a) chéruk®, /eZaz; cherukh, 
Serau [or Temi]; chéru? (chern), 
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66, MAT : 


67. MAT: 


73. Mawas ; 


75. Médang (tree spp.), 


Darat; (chru), Sak. Sung. ; chéru’ ; 
jéru’, Sak. U. Kam. ; chért, Sak. 
Blanj. Sw.; chert, Sak. Chen.; chert, 
Tan. U. Lang.; chéru (tschéru), 
Sak. Tap.; chéré (tch6ro), Sak. Ra. 
(6) Mat: siak, Rasa. [Cf Baldd 
Opie serrah, ‘‘mat”; Sea Dayak, 
serak, ‘‘a fold,” ‘‘a layer.’’] 
péngémang (p’ng’mang), 
Pant. Kap. Lem. ; péngumbang 
(p’ngumbang), Pant. Kap. Mad. 
tikar, Mantr. Malac. Nya., 
Jak. Malac. (Mal. tikar]. 


68. Mar (Méal. kajang) : kajak, Sak. U. 
Kam. Kajang: kajak®, Darat, 
Jelaz. One kajang : sabidang kajang, 


Serau [Mal, kajang]; P 3; S 250. 
Plant used in mat-making : P 131. 


69. Mata daching (fish spec.): iso’ 
(aisuk?), Sem. Buk. Max. 

Mata kuching (fruit spec.) : C 46. 
Mata pélandok (fruit spec.) : D 84. 

70. Matches: gra’api, Sak. U. Kam.; 
F 125 [JJadl. goris api]. 

71. Matter: salor, Punt. Kap. Joh. 
To fulfil: salorkan buat péngunyis 
(p’ngunyis), Pant. Kap. Joh. To 
reach: salor, Pant, Kap. Joh. To 


trust; to believe: tésalor (t’ salor), 
Pant, Kap. Joh. 

72. Mattress: tilam, Sak. U. Kam. 
[AZai. tilam]; P 3. 
Mauve: W 08. 


mias (ape spec,): ma 
bajés (explained as meaning ‘‘ the 
man with nostrils turned upwards,” 
the belief being that the rain gets 
into them and forces him to make a 
screen of leaves), Bes. K. ZL. ; mah 
bajas, Bes. A. 7.; M 23 [dal 
mawas ; maias (this last form is used 
in Borneo)]; M rqo. 

May be: P 60, 61. 


74. Measure, to? (#7. alligner [szc]): 


emtewach (emtéou&ch), Sak Ra. 
[Khmer veis? [was]; Niahin wa ; 
Alak, Lave va, ‘‘to measure (the 
length of a thing)”; ? cf. Mon bat 
[bat], ‘‘to measure with a rule or 
line.’’] 

Meat ; F 170-172. 

Cooked meat: C 240. 

(spec. Mad. 
médang buaya), Cryptocar, pa Griffith- 
tana or Kurrimia Maingayt: médang 
baiyueh (mdng baiuih), Sem. Pa. 
Max. ; C 270; (spp. Mal. médang 
gatal?; m. kéladi), Helicia robusta (?) 
or Litsea myristicefolia, médang 
hakat (mdng hakt), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
S 50 [Val. médang]. 


| 76. 


77: 


78. 


79: 


79A. MEDICINE-MAN : 


80. 


8x. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 
86. 


COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY OF 


Medicine or charm (dZa/. ubat) : 
penley, Sem. Plus. Medicine: peng- 
lai (pnglai; pnglay), Sak. U. Kam.; 
pé-lai, Sex. Clif; pialai? (balai or 
belai), Sak. Kor. Géb.; pénglay 
(pnglay), eg. ‘‘I do not know 
about medicines,”’ pénglay (pnglay) 
pa panai, Sak. U. Bert.; F 121; 
C 162; pélai, Sak. Martin. To be 
treated medicinally: hi-pérlay, e.g. 
‘ta sick man is being treated with 
medicine,” mai nyi hi-pérlay, Sa. 
U. Bert. ; M13; S 187. 
MEDICINE: ubat, Sem. Beg., Ben. 
New.; ubet, Pang. U. Aring ; 
ubed, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; 
hobat, Sem. K, Ken. (Mal. ubat]; 
M 4; P 165. 

Medicine-man (JZa/. bomor) : hala, 
Pang. Sam; ha-la’, Kerbat; hala, 
Sak. Kor. Gob.; hala’ (halak), 
Tembi, Darat. Bélian wangi (tree 
spec. ), Dichopsis obovata: hala’ (hal’), 


Sem. Buk. Max.; (spec. bélian 
chépis?): hala’ chépis (hal’ chps), 
Sem. Buk. Max. [These last are 


apparently due to confusion between 
the two meanings of the M/a/. word 
‘ bélian. | 

MEDICINE-MAN: blfan, Sak. Kor, 
Gb. ; blian, Sevau [AZal. bélian]; S 76. 
pawak, Sas. U. 


Bert,; pawang? (pavan), MJantr. 
Bor. (Mal. pawang]. 
Meet, to (J/ai. jumpa): bi; bu; 


hi-bu; hi-bi, Sez. Clif ; 
(hi-ba-bou), Sak. Kerb. ; 
Sak. Blanj. Clif-; 1 14. 
meet the Témbi (Sakai) : 
Senoi, Temdz. 

MEET, TO: chenrdt? (tsen-rét), 
Sdm.; chéroh, Bes. Malac.; chohoh ; 
choéhih, Bes. A. 7. To meet a man: 
chéroh er are Bes. Malac. (cf. J 9]. 
MEET, TO (Mal. bértému): ya-sGh 
(pr. shh), Pang. U. Aring; ya- 
soh (or sdh), Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; 
besua, e.g. lah besua, ‘‘to have 
met,’’ Mant. Bor. [Mal. sua]. 
MEET, TO: jumpa (djoumpa), Sak. 
Ra. (Mal. jumpa]. 

MEET, TO (congregate): kamin, 
Sak, U. Kam. [? cf. Mal. k&lamin]; 
Avr2¢. 

Melancholy? o7 to mutter? (Jal. 
ngangut?): yéli? (ili), Sem. Pa. Max. 
Melon (A/a/. méndikai), Cucurbita 
citrullus(?): témikai (tmikai), Sem, 
Pa. Max.; kemikaii, Serax [ Mal. 
témbikai, témikai, etc. ]. 

Melt, to: B 395. 


hibabu 
bé-bu-rfi, 
I wish to 
pa ibu 
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ea a de 
86A. MELT, TO: tu (too), in the magic 


87. 


88. 


89. 


formula : tu (too) mahum (mzhoom) 
ma-loi kaping metkatop, yeh ma-kor 
mahum (mahoom), tu (too) mahum 
(mahoom) ; yeh ma-loi mahum (me- 
hoom) pe metkatop, rendered by 
‘‘melted blood (I) throw up against 
the sun; I cut blood; melted blood, 
I throw blood against the sun,” Sez. 
Stev. (Mater. ii. 108). [S¢eng tu, 
‘to melt (honeycombs).’’] 
Memorial (?): jaman, Bes. Songs 
[? Mal. Ar. zaman, jaman, ‘‘time’”’]. 
Memory: K 62. 

Mémpélas leaves, used as a sub- 
stitute for emery powder (? Tetracera 
spec.): chengat, Bes. K. L. 

Mend, to (4Za/. baik-ki): ya-b'la 
(doubtful), Pang. U. Aring [? Mal. 
béla]. 

Menses: B 249; M 161. 


89A. Menstruate, to: bohiyd (bohija ; 


go. 


92. 
93: 


94- 


bohii-ja, ‘‘deep a”), Sex. K. Ken. 
[?=B 249+F 16]. 

Menstruation: P 219. 

Mention, to: S 360. 

Méranti (tree), Shorea spec.?: 
ménésa’ (mnsa’), Sem. Buk. Max. 


. MERANTI: p&hioh (phiuh), Sem. Pa. 


Max. [For the varieties which the 
Malays call m. puteh, m. bénut 
m. bunga, m. darah, Sem. Pa. Max. 
adds pitu, bénut (bnut), bunga, 
darah, and Sem. Buk. Max. piltau, 
bénut (bnut), bunga, aung (au‘) to 
the respective generic names, M go 
and M gr. ] 

MERANTI: klai, AZantr. Malac. Cha. 
MERANTI: b’ranti, Bes. Songs; 
banti, Bes. Sep. [AZal, méranti]. 
Mérbau tree, Afzelia Palembanica : 
(a) bérébau, Serau ; mérbau, AZantr. 
Malac. Cha.; mérbau gading, Bes. 
Songs. Afzelia coriacea: mérbau 
kunyet, Bes. Songs (Mal. mérbau}. 
(3) Mérbau: (spec. AZa/. m, tandok), 
Afzelia coriacea: méluai (mluai), Sem. 
Pa. Max. ; \amélih (I’mmlih), Sem. 
Buk. Max. ; (spec. Maz. m. bunga): 
méluaih bunga (mluih bunga), Sem. 
Pa. Max.; l\amélih kom? (I’mmilh 
ku'm), Sem. Buk. Max.; (spec. 
Mal, m. darah): méluaih darah (mluih 
darh), Sem. Pa, Max. ; lamélih mahum 
(4mmlih mhum), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
(spec. Maz. m. tanglong ?): méluaih 
tanglong? (mluadih tnglung), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; lamélih tanglong (l’mmlih 
tnglu), Sem. Buk. Max. 


. MERBAU: long 4pel (ov apell), Bes. 


Songs. 


VOL. II 


96. 
97. 


98. 


99- 


Ioo. 


Iotr. 


102, 


103. 


103A. MILLIPEDE : 


104. 


MERBAU, a forest tree, said to be 
the: rempeg, Sem. Kedah. 
Mértanah? (tree spec.) : m&tanah? 
(matanh?), Sem. Buk, Max. 

Mew, to: ya-wau, Pang. U. Aring; 
ya-wali (waii), ex. kuching jébeg 6’ 
wau (Mal. kuching jahat méngiau 
(séhaja)), ‘‘it is a bad cat, (always) 
mewing,’”’ Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; 
ayau, Bes. Sep. A. I. Sound of 
mewing: 'yau-'yau, Bes. Sep. A. J. 
[Onomatop. cf. C 45 and Mal. 
méngiau; Cham, modytu; Khmer 
ngav [ngaw], ‘‘ to mew,’’] 

Mias: M 73; M 140. 

Midday: D 33-35; D 42, 43; H 
140, 141; M 100. 

Middle or centre (JZa/. téngah) : 
ta-hil, Sem. Kedah ; tahil (thil). 
Sem. Pa. Max. 1n the middle of; 
between: ha’ tahil (ha’ thil), Sem. Pa. 
Max. 

MIDDLE or centre (A/a/. téngah) : 
(?) ké-pédek, Sem. Jarum. Central 
(Mal, di-téngah sakali) : képédi’, 
Pang. U. Aring; pédi’, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal. Between: em-pa-di, 
Sak. Plus Clif. ; O 26. Half: pédi 
(pddi), Sém. Midday: padid, Ben. 
New.; pédi(pedee), Bes. Stev.; pédi- 
his (pédi-his), Sdm.; (pddihiss), 
Sak. Kerb.; D 35; pédih aré; pédi’ 
are, » BES, Sep, Acted, 3 ped) arey 
(pédi’ ar&k), Bes. Songs; D 43. 
Midnight: p&di-tob (éddz - tob), 
Sém.; D 17. [N 1g is similar in 
form and perhaps related. Cf. 
Boloven khadei; Niahén di; Lave 
khadi, ‘‘middle”’ ; ? cf. MZon pdoa 
[pdai], ‘‘in”; Palaung kadai, 
‘« between,’’] 

in the middle of: S 198. 
Midnight: D 16-18; M roo. 
Midrib (of palm-leaf): B 294; B 
336. 

Midwife: D 18r. 

Milk: raking, Ben. New. ; B 385- 


387. 

Millet, Chinese (Za/. ekor kuching): 
sekua, Sak. Bat. Pad. (21 J.S.B. 
163); sekoi jawa’ (sekoi jawak), 
Tembi [Mal. sékoi]. 

Millipede (J/Za/. gonggo’): lalus 
(lalus), Sem. Buk. Max.; kélui, 
Bes. Malac., Mantr. Malac. [Khmer 
khlés, ‘‘a small species of centipede 
that does not sting’; ? cf. Bahnar 
léla, ‘‘ cockroach.”’] 

kabidn (kabad'n), 
Sem. K. Ken. 

MILLIPEDE : gongo’, Jaz. Maiuc. . 


20) 
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i05. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


TIO. 


EXE. 


Ii2. 


inne 


Tires 


Sauce 


r16, 


Ii7. 


118. 


. MIx, To: (a) pachu, Serax. 


gérgok (gr-gok), Jak. Lem. Centi- 
pede [really millipede]: gungo, Jak. 
Stev. (Mal. gonggok]; B r4r. 
Minah (bird spec.), MMJainatus ; 
? Gracula religiosa : niong, Tembz; 
tiong; tiuk®, Seraw; chem tiok®, 
Jelai; yong; chim yong, Bes. K. L. 
[Mal. tiong, and cf. Baknar jong]; 
S 353- 

Mince, to: hohoyt, 
[eich C297; 

Mind: H 63. 
MIND ; sense: akal, Sak. U. Kam. 
Sensible: bor akal, Sak. U. Kam. ; 
G 65 [Mal. Ar. ‘akal]. 

MIND [in original ‘‘ mine,” but it 
comes directly after ‘‘ body ’’]: eng, 
Sem. Jur. And., Sem. Jur. Rob. 
[Very doubtful; perhaps there is a 
misprint in the Sémang as well as in 
the’ English rendering. I do not 
think it means ‘‘mine” or can be 
put under I 3: that paragraph 
contains zo Sémang forms. ] 

To call to mind: C 16. 


BessaA> 7. 


. Mind, to: péduli (pduli), Sa&. U. 


Kam. (Mal. Ar. péduli]; A 193; 
R 67. 

Never mind: N 66; N 69. 

Mine: kélian (klian), Sém. ; kélian 
(klian), Sak. Ra. [{Méal. kélian ; 
galian. | 

MINE: parat (paréet), Sak. Kerd. 
[Mal. parit, ‘‘ ditch ’’]. 

Mirror: chérmin (tch6rmin), Séz., 
Sak. Ker., Sak. Ra. (Mal. chér- 
min]. 

Miscarriage ; premature (and ab- 
normal) Jabour (in childbirth) : 
kébangan (kbangn), Sem. Buk. 
Max. (Mal, kabébangan]. 
Miserable: H 138. 

Miserly (Za/. kikir): késid, Sem. 
Kedah [see D 179]. 

Miss, to: F 115. 

Mist: B 236; D 16; D 22. 
Mistake: Bio; F 24. 

To be mistaken: silap, Sak. Ra. 
{Translated in original ‘‘ to see,” but 
this is clearly wrong.] [JZaZ. silap. ] 
Mix, to (Mal. gaul): ya-kaliwayt, 
Pang. U. Aring; ya-haluwed (7. 
haluwedd), Pang, Sam, Pang. Gal. 
[? Cf. Central Nicobar kaliawa, 
“to mix (fluids).’"] 

MIX, TO: haro-galé, Bes. Songs. 
[Cf. AZal. haru, ‘‘ confusion,” and 
gaul, ‘‘to mix.’’] 

Do 
not mix (the things): ui pi pachur, 
Serau, 


120, 


I2t. 


I22. 


123. 


124. 


125. 


126. 


127. 


128. 


129. 


130. 


(2) To mix: champur, Sak, U. 
Kam. ; champ6or, champor, Teméz. 
Confused : chimpo’ (chmpu’), Sem. 
Buk. Max. [Mail. champor; cham- 
pur]. 

Mock, to: majeh (majih), Sem. 
Buk, Max. [Mal. ajok}. 
Moderate: T 43. 

Molar; lower jawbone: témgim 
(tmgim ?), Sem. Buk. Max.; 'T 170. 
[Khmer thkéam [dhgam]; Stieng 
gam, ‘‘jawbone”; Stieng gam 
(gam); Chréu tégam, ‘‘molar.’’] 
Mole: D 114. 

Molluse: S 151, 152. 


Moment, a: bramods, Sak, U. 
Kam. Presently: bram6s; brama, 
Sak. U. Kam. 


MOMENT: B 145; Q 5. 

MOMENT, in a: I to. 

Money : ibas, Sak. U. Kam. 
Money: ting, Bes. Bell. Dollar: 
teng, Bes. A. I. (probably = ‘‘chink” 


or money). [Onomatopceic.] 
MONEY: wang, Sem. Beg., Ben. 
New. Silver: wang, Sak. Sel. Da. 


[4Zal. wang, ‘‘ money’’]. 

Money: duit, Sak. U. Kam. [Mal. 
(from Dutch) duit]. 

Monitor lizard: F 138; L 118-125. 
Monkey : munyet, Bes. Sep. A. /.; 
(munyits), Bex. New. [Mal. mon- 
yet]. 


MONKEY: apong? (abdng), Sem. 
K. Ken. Coconut monkey (AZal. 
bérok): apong, Sem. Jarum; 


poong, Zemdéz. 

MONKEY, coconut (Jal. bérok): 
dak ; dok®, Yemdz; ddk®, Jelaz ; 
Serau [or Tembi]; dok®, Sen. Clif; 
dok, Sak. Blanj. Clif., Darat; 
ménahar dok, Serax; dak, Sak. U. 
Kam. Monkey: dék, Sak. Korb. 
Lias; dok, Sak. Tap. [Stieng duk ; 
Chrau dok; Bahnar dok; Halang 
mddok ; Sedang dé, ‘‘ monkey. ”’] 
MONKEY, coconut (Mad. bérok) : 
ko’? (kok), Kena. I/., Bes. Her., 
Bes. Sep. ; ka’, Bes. Sep., Bes. K. 
L.; k&, Bes. Malac. ; (spec. Mai. 
bérok bésar): kd’, Bes. Sep. A. 1.; 
species are kok gantang, kok 
rangkak, kok buku, Bes. Songs. 
Cry of monkey: kok-kok-kok, Bes. 
Songs. [? cf. Mon keang [g&ng], 
“sape..t 


. MONKEY, coconut (JZal. bérok) : 


kopé’, Mantr. Malac. Cha. 


- MONKEY, coconut (JZa/. bérok) : 


bongkar ; mungkar, Bes. Sep. A. /.; 
puntal, Jak. Madlac. 


ree 


133. 


134. 


135- 


136. 


ABORIGINAL 
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MONKEY, coconut (Mal, bérok): 
ludik, Bland. K. Lang. 

MONKEY, coconut Jal. bérok): 
(az) bawag (bowag), Sem. Stev. ; 
ba’-wach, Kerbat; bawaYd (pr. 
bawaydd), Sem. Kedah; bawayd 
(almost but not quite bawaydj), Sem. 
Plus; bawad (pr. bawadd), Pang. 
U. Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; 
bawat, Pang. K. Aring.; bawet 
(baulit), Sem. Buk. Max.; bawe’ 
(baui’), Sem. Pa. Max.; bawée’, 
Pang. Belimb.; U 20. Monkey 
(Azai. munyet): bit, Sex. Clif: 

(4) Coconut monkey : bérdék, Mantr. 
Matlac. ; béruk, Bed. Chiong [Aal. 
bérok]. 

Monkey (JZa/. chikah [? =kékah]): 
kaldés; kadés, Pang. U. Aring; 
kadés, Pang. Sam; kad6z, Pang. 
Gal. Monkey (da/. kéra) : keretos, 


Kena. [,; rédd’, Mantr. Malac. 
Cha. Squirrel or tupaia (Jal. 
tupai), kodes, JZantr. Malac., 


Mantr. Malac. Cha. Small squirrel 
or tupaia: kodes, Mantr. Malac. 
Nya. 

MonkeEY (Mai. kékah): (a) roit, 
Kena. I.; rot, Bes. Her.; (Mal. 
sikah) rat, Bes. Malac. Monkey: 
rut, Ben. New. 

(2) Monkey (Mal. kéra): tarau, 
Sem. Plus; térau, Serting ; ménahar 
rauh, Serau; ra’ (rak), Zeméz ; 
rauh, Servau [or TZemdbz], Darat, 
Jelai; rah, Sak. Em.; rau, Sen. 
Clif. ; rau, Sak. Kor. Gé.; rao, 
Sak. Ra.; réuh (réowh), e.g. aye 
(ayé) mo ni réuh:(réozh), ‘‘ we have 
a monkey”; mih mo ni réuh 
(réowh), ‘‘I have a monkey”; mih 
réuh (réozk) mo kébus (kdbouss), 
‘‘my monkey is dead,” Sdém. ; reti 
(réuou), Sak. Kerb. Long-tailed 


monkey: rao, Sak, U. Kam. 
Monkey (dZa/. monyet): rauh, 
Darat. 


(c) Monkey (MZa/. kéra): pénrék 
(pén-rérk), Kerdat; (Mal. seneka 
[stc : prob. = chikah): mé€nahar 
prat, Serau; (AZa/. monyet): prot 
(prodt), Sak. Tap. Squirrel (AZad. 
tupai): pru6k (pru-érk), Kvaw Tem. ; 
prog®, Serau [or Temdi?]; prok., 
Sak. Em.; proh chimal, Zan. VU. 


Lang. Rat: pré, Sak. Ra, Mouse: 
plak, Sak, U. Kam. Rat; mouse 
(Mal. tikus): prok, Sen. Clif. ; 


prauk®, Sevau. Young rat: krut, 
Sak. Blanj. Cif. A kind of otter 
(Mal. anjing ayér): kreh-dooh, Bes. 


137- 


138. 


139. 


140. 


I4I. 


142. 


143. 


144. 


I45. 


147. 


148. 


KX. L. [Mon prip; Bahnar prok ; 
Cham prak; Khmer kdémprdk 
[kipruk], ‘‘squirrel” ; Stzexg prdh, 
‘“small grey squirrel”; Selung 
kaprah, ‘‘ large black squirrel.’’] 
MONKEY (Mal. kékah): bagé, 
Bedu. I1.; bagéh, Blan. Rem. ; 
bageh, Serting; bageh, Mantr. 
Malac. Cha., Jak. Matac. ; (Mal. 
seneka: v. M 136): belkes [?], 
Serau [or Tembz?]. 

Monkey (dZa/. chikah): tanjang, 
Bland. K. Lang. 

Monkey (Jai. chikah): sikar, Bes. 
Sep. A.1.; sikah, Bedu. /., Bedu. I1.; 
sikah, Bes. K. Lang., Mantr. 
Malac., Mantr. Malac. Cha.; 
chikah, Kena. J//.; kékah, Bed. 
Chiong ; (Mai. lotong): kakah, 
Pang. K. Aring; kéka’' (k’kak), 
Jak. Lem.; chako' (chaku’), Sem. 
Pa. Max. [Mal, chikah; sikah; 
kékah]; F 218. 

MONKEY (Jal. kékah): ai (ai), 
Sem, Pa. Max.; (ai), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; (Mal. lotong): aii (aiee), 
Sem. Stev. Orang utan (dZal. 
mawas): awi (auli), Sem. Pa. Wax. 
MonkKEy (Mal. kéra): da’ong (g7. 
da’o8ng), Sem. Kedah; da’ong, Sem. 
Sarum. 

Monkey (Jal. kéra): jayoh 
(jaiuh), Sem. Buk. Max. ; jaihau 
(jihow), Sem. Szev. ; méjo’ (mjuk), 
Sem. Pa. Max. ; jéleau, Pang. VU. 
Aring; jeliu? (jelew), Zemdz. 
Monkey: jayo, Sem. Craw. 
Fiist., Sem. Ked. And., Sem. Jur. 
And., Sem. Jur. New., Sem. Jur. 
Rob. ; (djayo), Sem. Klapr.; jauh, 
Sem. Beg. ; jau, Ben. New. 
Monkey (dZa/. kéra): kanchel (?), 
Sem. Kedah, Sem. Jarum; [cf. M 
138? but in form the word agrees 
with D 86: perhaps both are allied 
to S 284]. 

Monkey (dZ@a/. kéra): chenawan, 
Bland. K. Lang. 

MonKEY (Aad, kéra): kéra’ (kérak), 
Bedu. 1.; kra’, Mantr. Malac. Cha.; 
(krak), Bes. Sep. A. L., Bedu. I. ; 
kérha’ (kekhak), Bavok [AZal. kéra], 


. Monkey (dZa/. lotong): tabéng 


(pr. tabé&ng), Sem. Kedah; tabong, 
Sem. Jarum; tabong, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal.; tabong; taba, Pang. 
Belimb. [cf. M 152]. 
Monkey (Jal. lotong): 
tala’, Pang. U. Aring. 
Monkey (JdZ@a/. lotong): baseng 
(basing), Sem. Buk. Max, ; baseng, 


talug ; 
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149. 


150. 


I5I. 


152. 
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. MONKEY 


. Monkey (Mal. 


Bedu. IJ. ; baseng, Mantr. Malac. 
Cha. ; bateng, Kena. .; asdg (gr. 
a-sogg), Sem. Plus. Monkey (a 
small species): baseng, JMantr. 
Malac. Nya. Monkey: basing 
(bassing), Bex. New. [Cf. D 146, 
which Brandes compares with it, 
Bijdrage, p. 88. Javan. bajing ; 


Bolaing Mongondou bosing, 
“squirrel”; Sea Dayak basieng, 
‘«small squirrel” ; Balinese Krama 
basong, ‘‘dog’; ALurut Trusan 
basuk, ‘‘ monkey.”’] 

Monkey (J7Zal. lotong):  sérd, 


Kena. Il. ; chéldi, Serting. 
Monkey (dZa/. lotong): lotong, 
Bes. Sep. A. I., Bes. K. Lang., 
Mantr. Malac. Nya.; \otong ; 
rotong (zotong), Bex. New.; otong, 
Jak. Malac. {Mal. lotong]; S 310.- 
Monkey (JZa/. mawah ory ungka) : 
(a) tawah (fr. tawahbh), Sem. Kedah; 
(zal. mawah) tawah (gr. tawabh), 
Sem. Jarum. Gibbon : tawa (towar), 
Sem. Stev.; tawok, Jak. Ba. Pa. ; 
(AZal. ungka): tawoh (tauh), Sez. 
Pa. Max., Sem. Buk. Max. ; tawa 
(tawo), Serting [? cf. S 378]. 

(4) Monkey (dZa/. ungka): téh- 
m6k; temb&; tembo', Bes. Sep. 
A. J.; témo’ (témdk), Bedu. L., 
Bedu. JII.; timo’, Bes. Malac., 
Mantr, Malac.; timo’, Mantr. 
Malac. Cha. ; timo’ (timok), Blan. 
Rem., Bes. Her. Long -handed 
gibbon ; ‘‘wahwah” : temo’ (témok), 
Ment, Her. I, 

(c) Monkey, spec. ‘‘ wawa”’: 
(mawak), Sak, Em. 
Monkey (ai. mawah): kaboYnn 
or ka-bon, Sem. Jarum; (Mal. 
ungka; ‘‘wahwah’’) kébon, Pang. 
U. Aring [cf. M 146]. 

(Mal. ungka): kwéu, 
Mantr. Malac. Cha. (? cf. M 152]. 


mawa’ 


. Monkey (dal. ungka): jéngon, 


Kena. II,; jeun, Jak. Malac.; jean, 
Kena. I. 
ungka): ungka, 


Bed. Chiong; cf. M 160 [A7al. 
ungka J. 
. MONKEY, cry of ungka: wong- 


wong-wong, Bes. Songs. 


. Monkey (dal. siamang): batéyti, 


Pang. U. Aring; batéoh (batédh), 


Sem. Pa, Max.; (batiuh), Sem. 
Buk. Max. 

. Monkey (dai. siamang): hol, 
Sen. Clue thul, sSek, tare. 
[Khmer sva khol [swa (= ‘‘ape’) 


khul], ‘‘a species of monkey.”’] 


160. MONKEY (Jai. 


160B. MONKEY, 


161, 


159. MonxKEy, black (AZa/. siamang) : 


amang, Sak. Kor. Go. ; 
Sak. Korb. Lias; siamang, 
Chiong [Mal. siamang]. 
siamang): unto, 
Kena. II. [cf. M 155]. 


amang, 
Bed. 


160A. MONKEY, cry of siamang ; mong- 


mong-mong, Bes. Songs. 

long - tailed (Mal. 
monyet): bidudt; bidndt? Sak. 
Martin [P=M 134 or M 157]. 
Mons veneris: N 18. 

Monsoon: R 14. 

Month: M 161; M 164. 

Moon : kachi’ (kachik), Sem. Craw. 
Hist., Sem. Ked. New. ; (katchik) ; 
(kachin), Sem. Klapr.; (kachit), 
Sem. Ked. And., Sem. Ked. Rob., 
Sem. Ked. Mar.; (kachil), Bex. 


New.; kéchek or kéchée’, Se. 
Kedah; kéché’, Sem. Jarum, 
Sem. Plus;  kiche’  (kichek), 


Sem. Ij. ; kichi (kitchi), U. Pat. ; 
gé-chet, Sen. Clif.; géchék, Sak. 
U. Kam.; gechek, Tan. U. Lang.; 
guchah, Sem. Ken. ; gicheh ; gucheh 
ghicheh ; ghucheh), Sak, Br. Low ; 
guché (goutché), Sak. Croix; gé- 
che, Liem. CL, Sen. .Cls,\ Sak, 
Blanj. Cl.; géché, Sak. Blanj. Sw.; 
(gechai), Sem.,Per.; gécha ; gecha; 
geché (gétscha ; getscha ; getsché), 
Sak. Kor. Gb.; gécha (gdtché), 
Sak. Kerb.; géncha (gontche), Sak. 
ka.; giché, Sak. Kinta ; gichia, e.g. 
‘“‘the moon is caught by Rahu; 
Rahu is black, my moon is red,” 
gicha ki-bérkap ya Rahu [another 
version is: ya kilip giché ya Raht]; 
bélak (bl-ak) Rahu, réngan (rngan) 
gichi eng, Sak. U. Bert.; gicha 
(gitschd), Sak. Martin; ginchi; 
gechik, Darat; bécha’, Sak. U. 
Tap.; bi-che’, Sak. Silim.; che? 
(chi [better ché: in the MS, 
originally chey]), Sem. U. Sel. ; 
makéche’ (mkchi’), Sem. Buk. Max. 
Month: geche’ (gechek), Serax ; 
ginchi, Darat. Bright moon: 
makéche’ pading (mkchi’ pdding), 
Sem. Buk. Max. ; makéche’ piding 
(mkchi’ piding), Sem. Buk. Max. 
Crescent moon: makéche’ kuling 
(mkchi’ kuling), Sem. Buk. Max. 
Decrescent moon (?): makéche’ tio” 
(mkchi’ tiu’), Sem. Buk. Max. 
Lunar eclipse (Mal. gérhana) 

kéché haya’ (Zt. ‘‘sick-moon” By 
cp. Hura’ 6-hilddd kéché’ (Zz 
‘‘Hura is swallowing the moon,” 
there is an eclipse), Sem. Kedah ; 


162. 


163. 
164. 
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ha hilud makéche’ (ha hilud mkchi’), 


Sem. Buk. Max. End of the 
waning moon: padung kache’ (pdung 
kchi’), Sem. Buk. Max. Full 


moon: makéche’ pérnama (mkchi’ 
prnam), Sem. Buk. Max.; guche 
pérnama (gutché-prnama), Saé. 
Ra. ; gicha bab (gitschd bab), Sak, 
Kor. Gb.; pénoh geche (pénoh 
ghétché), Sak. Kerb. Half-moon: 
makéche’ katit (mkchi katit), Sez. 
Buk. Max. New moon; first day 
of the month: s&hari makche’ 
(s-hari mkchi’), Sem. Buk. Max. 
Moonrise: ka&che’ timbul (kchi’ 
tmbul), Sem. Buk. Max. Moon 
with a halo: makéche’ pagar (mkchi’ 
pkr), Sem, Buk. Max. Full moon? 
(or moon with a halo ?), (dZa/. bulan 
bérpayong): makéche’ méko’ (mkchi 
mku’), Sem. Buk. Max. Menses: 
chan kéche’ (chn kchi’), Sem. Buk. 
Max. [Sue kaosai; Ain kachai 
(cachai); So mechiai; and ? cf. 
Khmer khé; Kat, Suk kai (cai) ; 
Proons kai; Lemet, Sedang khe; 
Bahnar khey ; Stieng, Chraéu khéi ; 
Boloven, Kaseng, Halang khai; 
Niahin khi; Lave khei; Alak 
kahai; Central and Southern Nico- 
bar kaha; Teressa kahai; Wa 
kyi, ‘‘moon.’’] 

Moon: chawen (7. cha-wenn), 
Sem. Plus [? cf. Lampong kanawan]. 
Moon: linta, Kena. J. 

Moon: (a) bunthak, e.g. pangkah 
bunthak, ‘‘ half-moon,” Bes. 4. J.; 
New moon: binta8ng (bintag’n), 
Sei Ke Leah [PT SHieAg8 |, 
[Mal. bulan, ‘‘moon,” and bulat, 
“‘round,”’ are apparently both re- 
presented by a form which is 
(possibly) capable of explanation on 
quasi-Krama principles. But see 
R rot. | 

(2) Moon: bila’ (bee-lah), Sak. Sed. 
Da. [? cf. Szbop dlilek; Ba Mali 


bélilek; Lzrong bélileak; Long 
Pokun Obilfleik; Punan Nibong 
bililék, ‘‘ moon.’’] 

(c) Moon: bulan, Sem. Jur. 
And., Sem. Jur. Mar., Sem. 
Jur. New., Sem. Jur. Rob., Sem. 
Beg., Ben. New., Bes. Malac., 
Mantr. Malac., Jak. Malac.; 


(boulan), Sé.; bulatn? (bulatnah), 


U. Ind.; bilen, Barok. Month: 
bulan, Ben. New., Bland. K. 
Lang. ; sabulan, Sem. Beg. Bright 


moon: bulan jumpai (buln jumpai), 
Sem. Pa. Max. Lunar eclipse: 


165. 
166. 
167. 


168. 
169. 


170. 


171. 


72s 


173. 


174. 


175. 
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bulan nyeh, Sertzmg; bulan sakit, 
Bedu. /f,; bilan tangkak rémAfi, 
Jak, Mad. ; kab hau bulan (kb hu 
buln), Sem. Pa. Max. ; bilan télan 
rahu’ (btilan télan rahuk), Galang ; 
bilan gérhéni (bilan gékhéni), 
Barok. End of the waning moon ; 
no moon: hab bulan (hab buln), 
Sem. Pa, Max. WUalf-moon : bulan 
bélang (buln blng), Sem. Pa. Max. 
[WaZ. bulan]. 

Moon: D 39; Ger. 

Moon, full (?): per-as, Sak. Plus 
Clif: 

Moon, new: hual, Sak. Kor. Gd. 
Crescent of moon: huan, -Bes. A. /. 
Moon, new: nigmoi (nigh - moi), 
Som. [cf. O 27 ?). 
Moonlight: L 74. 
More: dayop, Sém. 
doyop, Sézz. 

More: jere (djéré), Sd. More? 
again?: chéra (tchéra), Sak. Ra. 
[This last is very doubtful; it may 
mean ‘‘when it was daylight”: it 
is taken from De Morgan's very 
imperfect ‘‘ text” of the Sakai Raya 
dialect. ] 

MorE: nan, Sak, U. Kam. Again: 
nén, Sak. U. Kam. [? Cf. Mon 
nem [nim], ‘‘ yet,” ‘‘still” ; Zareng 
ngé; Sué nang; Boloven niing, 
“again.’’] 

More: lad, Sak. U. Kam.; Ald, 
e.g. jon ald, ‘‘ give more,” Ges. Sep. 
A. /.; S 346. Again; (any) 
more; also (?): alé, Bes. K. Lang. 
[?=A 71]. [? Cf. Khmer 6s [los], 
CF MOLE., 

More: 1lébé; lébi (l6bé; 16bi) ; 
lobé, Sak. Ra. [MJal. lébeh]. 
More; still: lagi (laghi; lagi), 
Sak, Ra. [Mal. lagi]; A 27; M 
40; M 42; N 87. 

More, no: A 63; N 83. 
Morning (J7/a/. pagi): henlob (g7. 
henlobb), Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus ; 
hanlop, Sem. K. Ken.; hublo’ 
chénmuih (hubluk chnmuih), Sem. 
Pa. Max.; po glap, Sak. U. Kam.; 
lom, Jak. Ba. Pa. To-morrow : ia- 
lok, Sez. Cl.; yah-lok, Sen. Clif. ; 
herlop, Zan. U. Lang. ; yah hélép 
(yah hé-lérp), Sez. Clif: ; yahelep?, 
Darat; ya helek (ya helekh) ; lab, 
Serau; kon-lot? Pant. Kap. Joh. 
Early: téngkalom  (t’ngkalom), 
Pant. Kap. Joh. Early in the 
morning : hobélékng (hér-bé-lérk®), 
Sen. Cliff. ; heblukn, Serau. Day 
after to-morrow (dMJal. lusa) : 


How much: 
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176. 


177- 


178. 


179. 


yahalup®, Serau [or Tembi?]. [Cf. 
Mon phalaing-yéh [phalhang-yah], 
‘first dawn of day.’’] 

MornNING: supdl? (subdl), Sad. 
Kor. Gb. Early morning: sélupo 
(séloup6), Sém. ; pohupu(pohoupou), 
Sak. Ra. To-morrow morning: 
sélupo-his (sdloupo- his), Sdm. ; 
hup6 ; hupul (houpd, houpoul), 
Sak. Ra. 

Mornin (dZal. pagi-pagi) : gagth, 
Sem. Beg.; pagi pagi (paggi paggi), 
Ben. New. To-morrow: pagi, 
Sem. U. Sel. (Mal. pagil. 
Mornine: C 154; D 33; D 42, 
43- 

MorNING, to-morrow: siakal, Sak. 
Kerb. To-morrow: kal, Sak. 
Blanj. Cliff; yakal (jakal), Sad. 
Kor. Gb.; yakal, Sak. Br. Low, 
Sak. Croix. ; biakal, Tembz. Day 
after to-morrow (JZa/. lusa): yakal, 
Tembt. 

Morrow: (a) kisim; nisdm ; 
minsam; teng-shim, Ses. A. J. ; 
tangsum, Bex. New. ‘To-morrow : 
nisébm, Bes. Her.; nism (nee- 
some), Sak. Sel. Da. ; nisum, Buk. 


U. Lang. Early (Mal. pagi-pagi): 
tengsim ory tengham, Ses. K. L. 
Yesterday: langsom (langsome), 
Sak. Sel. Da. [2 Cf. Selung 


tsitsun (tseetsoon), ‘‘ to-morrow.’’] 

(2) Morrow: isokng, Bes. A. J. 
To-morrow: isok, /ak. MJalac. ; 
bengs&k (bengsok), Kenxa. 7. When: 


isok, Mantr. Malac. [doubtful, 
probably wrong] ([JZa/.  esok, 
besok]. 
Morning-star: S 436. 
Morrow: M 175-179. 
179A. Morsel; remnant: susa’, Sem, 
Pa. Max. [Mal. sisa]; T 33. 
1798. Mortar (dZa/. lésong): guul, 
Tembi ; tergul, Serax [? cf. H 113]. 
180. Mosquito (Zaz. nyamok): (a) 
ké-mit, Sez. Clif; ké-mit, Sen. 
Cl.; kémot, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal.; kamet, Sak. 


Sung.; kemit®, Teméz, Jelaz; kémin, 
Sak. U. Kam.; kamos, Sak. Sel. 
Da.; kumus, Rasa; kémfs, Bedu. 
l.,° Bedu.IT., Mantrn “Matlac. 
Mosquito; sandfly: kemit®, Sa&. 


Em. Kill that mosquito: pak 
kemét héi, /elaz. 
(4) Mosquito: kébok, Bes. Sep. 


A. TI.; kébo’ (kbu’), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
keba, Bes. Malac. Sandfly (A7al. 
agas): kébakor kéba’, Sem. Kedah ; 
kébo’ (kbu’), Sem. Buk. Max. 


181. 


182. 


184. 


185. 


(c) Mosquito: sabet, Sem. Per. ; 
sébét, Sak. Blanj. Sw. ; sebét, Sak. 
Kor. Gb.; sebit (cebit), Zax. U. 
Lang. ; sébik (sébik), Sdém. ; sebég, 
Sak. Croix; sebeg, Sak. Br. Low ; 
sébeng (sbing), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
(sben), Sem. Zj.; (sobeng), Sem. 
U. Sel.; sémdi, Jak. Malac. ; 
sémofn, Serting. Mosquito; sand- 
fly (al. agas): sébit®, Sevaw? or 
Tembi(?); soit®, Tembz. Gnat:sewetn 
(sewed’n), Sem. K. Ken. Sandfly 
(dal. agas): sébeng, Pang. U. 
Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; 
sebit®, /elai; ché-bit, Sex. Clift 
[Afon gamit; Khmer mts; Stieng 
m6e; <Annam mudi; Baknar 
sh6mech (xémech); Chrdu moch, 
‘mosquito. ’’] 

MosQguiTo: gatado (ghatao), Sa. 
Kerb, 

Mosquito: réngit, Jak. Ba. Pa. ; 
réngit, Jak. Mad.; réngit, Jak. 
Semb. ; (rengit), Jak. Lem. ; rénget, 
Galang; téngét (téngé™t), Kena. J. 
Sandfly (4Za/.agas): téngét (téngét), 
Kena. 1. (lranun ranggit, ‘‘ mos- 
quito”’; Mal., Achin. réngit (a kind 
of small sandfly). ] 


. MosguiTo: péhdrong (p’hérong), 


Pant. Kap. Mad. Fly; horsefly : 
pth6rong (p’hérong), Pant. Kap. — 
Joh. 

Mosquito: agas, Bes. Her. Sand- 
fly (AZal. agas): Agas, Bes. Her. ; 
agem, Bedu. JI. [Mal. agas, 
“«sandfly ’’]. 

MosQguitTo: namu? (namodu), Sad. 
Ra. (Mal. nyamok]; F 200; S 30. 
MosqQuito-larve : F 169. 


185A. Mosquito-net ; mosquito-curtain: 


186. 


187. 
188. 


189. 


190. 


klamu, /eZaz [MaZ. kélambu]. 
Moss: topd (to-pd), Sak. Kerd. 
[? Cf. Central Nicobar pul, ‘‘moss. > 
Moss: tdsil (t6-sil), Sat. Kerb. 
Moss; lahem (lehem), Sak. Ra. 
[M 186-188, especially the last, are 
doubtful, as the Malay equivalent is 
wrongly given lémbut (lémbout), 
which means ‘‘ soft.” With M 188 
cf. S 334; ‘‘moss” in Malay is 
lumut. ] 

Moth: B 482. 

Mother: dng (oeng), Sak. Br. 
Low (eung), Sak. Croix; (ongh), 
Sak, Kerb.; ngiong, Sak. Jer. ; 
kéniing, Sak. U. Kam. Parents: 
kéniing-méniing, Sak. U. Kam. 
[? Cf. Bahknar idng, ‘‘ mother” ; 
‘‘female that has borne young.’’] 
MOTHER: géndek (ghendek), Bes. 


rot. 


192. 


193. 


194. 
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Bell.; gadé’, géndé’, Bes. Sep. A. 1.; 
gende’, Bes. K. Lang.; gadeh, 
Buk. U. Lang., Bes. K. Lang. ; 
gadek, Bes. Bell.; gadik, Bes. Her., 
Bed. Chiong; gadi, Bes. Malac. ; 
W 30; ga-dok, Sak. Sel. Da.; 
gado, U. Ind. ; id6? (i-der), Sak. 
Guat. Mother -in-law: — gadi’ 
(gadik), Bes. Her.; F 220; H15 
[? cf. F 63; G go]. 

MOTHER: hapet, Kena. /., Kena. 
JHE, 

MoTHER: bok or bo’, Sem. 
Sarum, Sem. Plus; bo’, Sem. Plus; 
ba’, Pang. Belimd. ; bo’ (bu’), Sem. 
Pa. Max.; boh? or bok? (bdkh), 
Tembi; bo, Sak. Kor. Gb.; bd, 
Sim., Sak. Kerb. ; boh, Sem. Jur. 
And., Sem. Jur. New., Sem. Jur. 
Rob., Tem. Ci. ; béu (béii), Jehehr; 
bah, Sem. Beg.; ba, Ben. New. ; 
bii (bii), U. Pat.; H 14; O 23. 
Aunt (Mal. mak sudara): bd’, 
Pang. U. Aring; b6 awa (bé-aoua), 


Sim. Thumb: tabd? (dabd), Sem. 
K. Ken.; tabok®, Temdbii; F 
220. [These words may possibly 


be ultimately related to AZa/. ibu ; 
M 195: but words of relationship 
are often so similar in different 
languages that the inference from 
similarity of form is almost worth- 
less Pci. E61.) 

MoTHER: nak (g7 na’), 
Kedah; nak, Sem. Klapr. ; 
Pang. U. Aring; na, Sem. Per.; na’, 
Kerbat; na (n‘), Sem. Buk. Max.; 
nah, U. Kel. ; ngah, Sem. U. Sel.; 
ena, Pang. Jalor; nda’ ; ’nda’, (ep. 
énda’ Sémang (4Za/. colloq. phrase), 
also €ndok Sémang), Pang. K. 
Aring; nai, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal, ; nan, Lebir; nau, U. Pat. ; 
ny&? (niydr), Po-A~o, Aunt: ngah, 
Temiang; ina’ (inak), Serting, 
Blan. Rem., Ment. Her. I. ; (inak), 
Bes. Songs, Bedu. If., Mant. Bor. ; 
éna’ (énak), Bes. Songs. Younger 
aunt: ina’ (inak), Ment. Her. I/. 
Mother-in-law: ny&? (niyér), Po- 
Klo; W104. [Suluinak; Lranun 
ina; Bulud Opie ina; Melano Dayak, 
Nias, Tagbenua ina; fHukutan 
Dayak inai; Balau Dayak indai ; 
Cham ind, ‘‘mother” (cf. AZal. 
induk); F 132; but cf. also Mon 
inai [inaai]; Bahwar na, ‘‘ aunt” 
(elder than the parent); and Swéaneu 
(aneou) ; Zemet ne, ni, ‘‘mother.’’] 
MorTHER: mak, Sem. Craw. Hist., 
Sem. Ked. And., Sem. Ked. New., 


Sent. 
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195. 


Sem. Ked. Rob., Serting, Ment. 
Fler. I, ; ma’ Mantr. Malac. ; ma, 
Ben, New.; ma, Or. Trang; moi 
(mér-i), U. Tem. ; mdi, Bedu. I7. ; 
(moi), Mantr. Bor.; moi, Bedu. I//., 
Mantr. Malac., Jak, Malac.; mboi, 
Ment. Her. II. ; mi, Blan. Rem. ; 
mei? (mayi), Ben. New. ; moi? 
(moie), Rasa; me’? (mek), Saé. 
Sung.; mek®, Jelai ; ameng, Sevau; 
mé, Sez. Cl.; ama (ame), Sak. 
Ra.; amé’, Sak. U. Kam.; ime, 
Sak. Martin; ame, Sak, Blanj. Sw.; 


ameh, Zan. U. Lang. Mama: 
mek, Sem. Klapr. Mother-in-law : 
mak, Serting; moi, Bedu. TI/., 
Bedu. Jif. Adopted mother ; 
foster mother: mak _  angkat, 
Serau. Aunt (Mal. ma’ sudara): 
mak, Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus. 


Aunt: amai, Bed. Chiong; amai, 
Jak. Ba. Pa.; moi tiha’ (moi 
tuhak), Bedu. 7/., Bedu. 117. Elder 
aunt: ma’ tiha’ (mak tithak), Menz. 
Her. II. {Mal. tuha, ‘‘old’’; ma’, 


émak, ‘‘mother.’’] Aunt: moi 
muda’ ([moi] mudak), Bedu. 
ZI, ;  ma’-ano’ (mak - aneuk), 


Galang; ma’ sudérhé (mak sudékhé), 
Barok. Woman: amai, Fal. ; 
amai (Aamei), /ak. MJad.; moi, 
Buk, U. Lang, [All these words are 
no doubt ultimately connected, and 
it is practically impossible to separate 
the aboriginal forms into Mon- 
Annam and Malayan. Tentatively 
it may be suggested that those which 
have the vowels e and oz, especially 
the Sakai and Bésisi forms, are 
probably to be classed more with 
the Mon-Annam, while the forms in 
a and az are closer to the Malayan ; 
but there can hardly be any certainty 
in the matter. Jon mi; Khmer 
mé; Stieng méi; Samré, Por mii 
(minh); Cwoz, Rodé mik (mic) ; 
Cancho amik (amic); Phnong mé ; 
Chréai me (mes) ; Prow mok (moc); 
Bahnar me (mé); Annam me; 
Chong muh (muny); Auez, Ka 
mai; Chrdédu mé; Kuy Dek may; 
Churu me; Radath mi; Kha Bi 
ami; Boloven mo; Mz ma; Alak 
ma; Lave, Kaseng, Sedang me; 
Xong ming; Suk, Jarat mi; Sué 
mbé; Swe mpe; So mpi; cf. Mal. 
€émak ; mak, ‘‘ mother.’’] 
MoruER: ibu bisan, Pant. Kap. 
Joh.; F220 (Mal. ibu]; F 132; 
G 86; 023; W131rA. Mother of 
first-born child: F 132. 
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196. 


Mother-in-law: B 419; F 61; 
G 86; Lar-24; M190; M 193, 
194. 

Motion, to have a: S 468. 
Motive: C 60. 

Mottled: béchang, Bes. Songs. 
Mound: A116; H ror. 
Mountain: H 84-100; S 465. 


196A. Mountain chain or range: daka, 


Sem. K. Ken. 


196B, Mourn, to: dalal, Sem. K. Ken. 


197. 


198. 


199. 


200. 


201. 


Mouse: M 136; R 32-35. 
MOUSE, small jungle- : 
Mantr. Malac. Cha. 
Mouse-deer: D 75; D 81-88. 
Moustache: misei (missei), Sév. ; 
bisdi (bisséi), Sas Ra. Beard: 
misai (missei), Sem. K. Ken. {Mail. 
misai]; H 1, 2; M 203. 

Mouth: (a) haeng (haéng), Sem. 
Buk. Max.; haing (hang? or 
haning?), Sem. Pa. Max. ; hang, 
Pang. Jalor; hayn, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal. ; hayn (gr. hat), Pang. 
U. Arving ; hayn or haf (gr. haynn), 
Sem. Kedah; hati (pr. haynn), Sem. 
Jarum, Sém, Plus; hein, Sem. U. 
Sel, ; hain, Sem. Ken. ; ha® (han’), 
U, Pat.; han, Lebir; an, Sem. Klapr.; 
P 18 To gape: ang, Bes. Sep. 
Hole: bhayang, Pang. K. Aring; 
ho&ng (hog’n), Sem. K. Ken. ; hol, 
hal, Serau. Hole; cavity: hayang, 
Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam. 
Cave: ho&ng (hog'n), Sem. K. Ken. 
Tooth: han, Kerdat; ha® (han’), 
U. Kel. ; hati, Pang. U. Aring; 
tulang han, Ledir. Top row of 
teeth: hayn chang-kerpeng, Sev. 
Skeat; A 5. Bottom row of teeth: 
hayn chang-kiyom, Sem. Skeat; 
B 165 [?cf. Fr; H ro7}. 

(2) Mouth: nyiagii? (fiiafign), Sém.; 
nyiak? (fiak), Sak. Kerb. ; nyak, 
Sak. Tan. Ram. ; nyak (njank or 
niank), Sak. Kor. Gob.; fa-ag 
(haag), Sa&. Br. Low; nyag, Temdz; 
nyang, Sak. U. Kam.; minyun, 
Tembt, Hole in a flute: nénag® 
(n’naghn), Sem. Stev. 

(c) Mouth: ré-ang, Kena. I/. ; cf. 
H 107. [Chong raneng; Niahin 
mruef, ‘‘mouth.’’] 

MouTH: jéhép (jéhop), Kena. 7. 
[?=M 199]. 

MoutH: nyiii (nyity), Sak UV. 
Kam.; nyinyoi, Jelat; minyoi, 
Darat ; minyér? (minjor), Sa. 
Martin ; nyunyo neh? (nunjoneh), 
Lan, “O.\ Long. Tip), minyol, 
Serau; beng ninyoi, /elaz; C 84. 


lébong, 


202. 


203. 


204. 


205. 


206, 


Lips: nyinydi, Sak U. Bert. ; 


ingot, Ben, New.; H 2 [?= 
M 199]. ; 
MoutH: ban, Sem. Craw. Hist, 


Sem. Ked. And., Sem. Ked. New., 
Sem. Ked. Rob., Sem. Klapr. ; 
(bani), Sem. Craw. Gram.; bong, 


Bes. Bell.; ’m-pak, Sak. Blanj. 
Sw.; empak®, Serau; pakng, 
Bes. Sep. A. f.; pagn, Bes. 


Her.; pang, Bes. Malac.; pang, 
Buk, U. Lang.; pang, Bed. Chiong; 


pahen, Sak, Sel, Da. Cheek : 
bang (barng), Sem. Stev. Face: 
pahang, Sak. Sel. Da. Talkative: 


‘nom pang, Bes. Sep.; M 45. [Aton 
paing [pang]; Ceztral and Chowra 
Nicobar oal-fang; Teressa afang ; 
Phnong ambong, ‘‘mouth”; cf. 
B 272. The Andamanese equiva- 
lents, Bzada aka bang-da; Kede 
ta pong, etc., are strangely similar. ] 
MoutH: Janud, Sem. Beg. ; 
lanud, Ben. New.; té-nut, U, 
Cher. ; (tenut), Sem. Jur. And., 
Sem. Jur. Rob.; (temut), Sem. 
Jur. New. ; tendt, Sem. Martin ; 
ké-nut, U. Tem.; snut, Or. Hu. 
Joh. II.; nut, U. Ind.; tinim, VU. 
Kel,; tenin, Sem. K. Ken. Lip 
(Mal, bibir): két6 téndt (ké- tér 
té-nert), Kerbat; ténut, Sem. Kedah; 
téndyt, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal.; S 310. Lower 
lip: ténud haim (tnud haim), Sez. 
Pa. Max.; tenin kiobm (tenin- 
kiob’n), Sem, K. Ken. Upper lip: 
ténud hatoh (tnud hatuh), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; k&to’ ténud (ktu’ tnud), Sez. 
Buk. Max. ; tenin kipa&ng? (tenin 
gibag'’n), Sem. K. Ken.; As. Lips: 
tenin, Sem. K. Ken. Moustache : 
ténat, Pang. Jalor. Snout of 
animals: ténud (tnud), Sem. Buk, 


Max.; Hx [? Cf. Khmus thno, 
‘«mouth,'’] 
MoutTH: pengachap, Ben. New. 


[? MZaZ. uchap, ‘‘ to speak’’]. 
MoutTH: mulo’, Pang. Belimé. ; 
mulut, Mantr. Malac. ; (moulout), 


Sak. Ra.; ma-ut, Jak. Malac. 
[Mal. mulut]; H 109; L 10s; 
M 61; T 168. 

MoutH of river: ché-ba’, Sen. 
Clif. ; temba’, Bes. A. I., e.g. 
temba' d6d heram=JZal, Kuala 


Ayer Itam, Bes. A. J. Mouth of 
large river; mouth of small river: 
chéba (tchéba), Sak. Ra. ; W 30. 
[? Cf. Bahnar bah, ‘‘mouth of 
river.” 
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207. Mout of river: kuala (kualng 
or kual‘?), Sem. Pa. Max. [Mal. 
kuala]; R 149, 150; W 30. 

208. Moutu, to keep in the (like a 
quid): kama&im (kamm), Sem. Buk. 
Max. (Mal. kémam],. 

209. Move, to (¢ransitive) (to push= 
Mal, sorong): jail, Sem. Kedah; 
EF Eig ekg: 

210. Move, TO (Mal. bérgérak): yin- 
yok (yin-yérk), Sak. Blanj. Cliff 
To move (remove): hi at, Sak. U, 
Kam. 

211. MOVE TO, TO: ‘lor, Bes. Songs 
[? cf. Mal. undor]. 

212. MOVE, TO: gia’, Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
giak, Sem. Buk, Max. To rock to 
and fro: gia’, Sem. Pa. Max. [Mal., 
gérak]. 

Much: M 40-46; M 169; W 73; 
W 77-79: 

213. Mucus; phlegm: kahak (khak), 
Sem. Buk, Max. Phiegm: kérhak, 
Sak. U. Bert. (Mal. kahak ; dahak]; 
N 98. 

214. Mud (JZa/. lumpur): na-pag (g7 
na-pagg), Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus ; 
lebak®, Teméz. 

215. Mup; dirt: latak, Sém. Mud; 
slime: latak, Sém. Muddy: luchar- 
luchar, Bes. Songs. Mud (Mad. 


lumpur): chicha’ or chichak, Sem. 
Kedah [? cf. D 115 and W 75]. 

216. MupD: sékéni? (skkni’?), Sem. Pa. 
Max. 

217. MuD: paya’ (payak), Sak U. 
Kam.; payah, Serau. Mud; dirt: 
paya (payd), Sak. Kerd. Mud; 
slime: paya (paya), Sak, Kerb. 
Wet ricefield (dJZaZ. sawah) : paya’ 
(payak), Zemébz. [dMal. paya, 
‘‘swamp.’’] 

218. MupD; dirt: lumpodr (loumpor), 
Sak, Ra. Mud; slime: lumpor 
(loumpér), Sas. Ra. [Aal. lampor]; 
S 528. 

Mudcrab: P 208. 

Muddy: M 215; W 30; W 36-38. 
Multiply, to: S 541. 

Murder: C 296; D 48; D 50. 
Murder, to: K 28, 29. 

219. Muscle (Jal. urat): sd-sd’, Sem. 
Kedah; sa-s0', Sem. Plus. Muscles; 
nerves; veins (dZa/, urat): sa’so’ 
(sa’su’), Sem. Buk. -Max.; so’so' 
(su’su’), Sem. Pa. Max. Biceps 
muscle (Jal. kuching - kuching), 
sd-si’, Sem. Kedah, Sem. Jarum. 
Strong: soso’ (s0’sd’), Sem. Pa, 
Max.; sdsoh, Sem. Beg. Muscles 
of the loins (Mai. urat  buah ' 


220. 


221. 
222. 
223. 


224. 


225. 


226, 


227% 
228. 
229. 


230. 


pinggang): so’so’ hiiah (su’su’ huah), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; sa’so' pinggting 
(sa’suk pingkng), Sem. Buk. Max. 
Penis? (dZa/. urat kinching) : sa’so’ 
kénom (sa'suk knum), Sem. Buk. 
Max. ; so'so’ kénam (su’su’ knm), 
Sem. Pa. Max. Veins (of wrist) 
(Ada7. urat nadi) : sa-s6’ chas, Sem. 
Plus. Arteries; blood - vessels : 
sa’so’ tajo’ (sa’su taju’), Sem. Buk. 
Max, ; so'so’ kaeng (susu kaing), 
Sem. Pa. Max. [Cf. Khmer sasay 
[sdséy], ‘‘thread,’’ ‘‘nerve,”’ ‘‘vein.’’] 
Mushroom: F 293. 

Music: lagu (lagou), Sd. ; lago 
(lag6), Sak Ra, [Mal. lagu, 
‘Stune) si) js1g04s 

Bamboo musical instrument : 
haihau (hi-how), Sem. Stev. 

Slit in the tube of the ‘‘hihow”’: 
nzk-pek, Sem. Stev. 

Crosspiece in the ‘‘ hihow ” ; tenuna 
(tenoonar), Sem. Stev. 

Bamboo stringed musical instru- 
ment: banjeng, Bes. K. Lang., 
Bes. Sep. 

Bamboo musical instrument: ding 
tengkhing, Bes. K. Lang. Strings of 
bamboo stringed musical instrument 
(banjeng): kéranteKng (so called on 
account of resemblance to the 
‘*stick-insect” ?), Bes. Sep. Musical 
instrument (JZa/. kéranting ov kérun- 
tong): kuntong, Pang. U. Aring. 
Three - stringed lyre: kéranting, 
Mantr. Malac. Cha. Kind of 
guitar: kranti, MZantr. Bor. [AZal. 
kéranting]. 

Musical instrument made of a 
bamboo joint with a strip of the skin 
raised to act as a string: krim 
(kribm), Sem. Kedah. Fiddle (AZal. 
biola): krép®, Temdi [and Serau?] 
kram, Serau. Bamboo zither: 
krob, Sezoz (Martin, Inlandstamme, 
p. 911). [Perhaps cf. on tra 
[draw]; kraé [graw]; Amer tro 
[dra], ‘‘ fiddle."’] 

String of the ‘‘krim’’: harau, Sem. 
Kedah, 

Bamboo body of lyre: gungu, 
Mantr. Malac. Cha. 

Finger-pieces of lyre : balan, AZantr. 
Malac. Cha. 

Bamboo musical instruments (small 
size): kentot, Bes. K. Lang. 
Musical instrument : M 221-230. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT, bridge of : 
P roo. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENT, stick to 
tighten strings of : S 450, 
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Musket: G 130. 

Musket-ball: S 466. 

Mustard, white (J/a/. sésawi 
puteh): sésawi piltau (ssaui piltu), 
Sem. Buk. Max. (Mal, sésawi]. 
Musty ; tainted (ad. basi): bari’ 
(barik), Serau; barik®, Jedaz ; 
bibari, Darat. [Sund., Mangkasar, 
Batak, bari; Bugis wari. | 
Mutilated: M 7. 
Mutter, to: M 8s. 
Mythological persons: 
G go. 


231. 


232. 


BS 4r 5 


N 


1. Nail (e.g. of finger), (JZaZ. kuku): 
chén-drul, Sex. Cliff ; chendros (gr. 


chendross), Sem. Plus; chendros, 
Temoz; chendrus, Darat; chendruus, 
Serau, Jelai; chéng-ris, Sak. 
Blanj. Sw.; chéngros (chngros), 


Sak. Tan. Ram.; chinros, Tan. U. 
Lang. ; chenyaus, Sem. Per. ; charos, 
Sak. Br. Low; cheros (tschéros), 
Sak. Kor. Gb.; chérds, Serting. 
Toe-nail: chéngrds (chngrés), Sa. 
U. Kam. Nails of fingers and toes : 
kenios, Sem. K. Ken. Second finger: 
chinris? (chinroos), Zax. U. Lang. 

2. NAIL: risfk, Kena. 7. [? Cf. Khmer 
krechak [krachak], ‘‘ nail.’] 

3. NAIL: (a) téka’ (tka’), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
tékoh chas (tekoh chass), Sem. /7.; H 
14. Finger-nail: téka’ ting (tka’ ting), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; téka tong (tika tong), 
Sem. Jur. And., Sem. Jur. New. ; 
(tiku tong), Sem. Jur. Rod. Fingers : 
téka’ tung (taka’h toong), Sem. Beg. ; 
H 1s. Toe-nail: téka chan (tika 
chau), Sem. Jur. New. ; (tiku chan), 
Sem. Jur. And., Sem. Jur. Rob. Toe: 
téka’ chan (tak a’hchan), Sem. Beg. ; 
F 220. Nail of extra length: téka’ 
tong bétut (tka’ tung btut), Sem. Pa. 
Max; Hy r53mle 180: 

(2) Nail: télako’ (tlaku’), Sem. Buk. 
NES. 5 toloko, WS e7t GOEL. 
kulakut (koulakout), Sem. Klapr. 
Nail (of fingers or toes) : kélkok (kul- 
cock), Sem. Ken,.; kalko’, Sem. Kedah, 
Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal. ; kal-ko’, Lebir, Kerbat; S 239. 
Finger-nail; télako’ chas (tlaku’ chas), 
Sem. Buk. Max, ; kelka’ chas, Sem. 
Kedah, Sem. Plus; kalkot chas (calcot 
chas), Sem. Stev.; H14. Toe-nail: 
kalkot chan (calcot chan), Sem. Szev. 
Border or edge of nails: sirat télako’ 


4A. NAIL: paku, Darat. 


5- 


. NAME: 


(sirt tlaku’), Sem. Buk. Max. Claw 
(Mai. kuku) : kalko’, ex. kalko’ nyah 
(Mai. kuku rimau), ‘‘tiger’s claw,” 
Pang. U. Aring ; (Mal. kuku ; taji) : 
kélko’ chan (klku’ chn), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; F 220. 

(c) Nail: kok&t, Bes. Sep. A. 1.; 
kokat (kokdt), Bedu. I//.; kokét, 
Bes. Malac. ; kdkot, Ment. Her. Ll. ; 
kékét, Bedu. Z/.; kukut, Bes. Her. ; 
kfkut, Went. Her. . Toe-nail: kok6ot 
jokng, Bes, Sep. A. /.; F 220, Finger: 
kukat; Ben. New.; kokdn, Bed. 
Chiong. Wand: kokot, /ak. Jfalac. ; 
kokét, Jak. Raf; kokut, Ben, New.; 
kuko’, Zan. Sag. Palm of hand: 
tapak kékot, Bedw. LJ. 

(d) Nail (of finger or toe): kuku, 
Mantr. Malac., Jak, Malac. [Mal. 
kuku]. [All these words are probably 
ultimately related together and to 
the Malayan forms. In some of the 
above the infix -él- is clearly present. 
Cf. Madur. kdkot, ‘‘ claw,’ ‘‘ hoof” ; 
Achin. kukuét (koekoeét), ‘hind foot 
of bullock’’; Se/ung kekoe, kekoee ; 
Cham kakau; Radaih kau; For- 
mosan kalongkong; Bulu, Bugis, 
Manghasar kanuku; Jav. (Krama 
Inggil) kénaka, ‘‘nail."] H 15; 
S141; S 234; S 236. 


. Nail (4Za/. paku): pémentek (p’men- 


tek), Pant. Kap. Joh. [Cf. Mai. 
pantak, ‘‘ to drivea pointed thing in.’’] 
Iron nail : 
bési paku [J7Za/. paku]. 

Naked (JZa/. télanjang): jéligun, 
Pang. U. Aring; jeligun, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal. 


. NAKED: (a) chip-chip si-ha (tschip- 


tschip si-ha), Sem. K. Ken. ; G 42. 
(2) siloyt: Bes. Sep. A. J. 


. NAKED: kacho’, Bes. Sep. A. I. [? ef. 


Been) 


. Name: ken oy kenn, ex. ma-ken? or 


ma-kenn? (J7Za/. apa nama ini? = ‘‘ what 
(is the) name (of this?),”’ Pang. Belimé. ; 
ken-mah (#7. ken-mahh), ex. mai-d’ 
ken-mah met, ‘‘ what is his (07 your) 
name?” Sem. Jarum; kin-mah, ex. 
ailii kin-mah dek (JZa/. apa nama ini), 
‘“‘what is this called?”’ Pang. U. Aring; 
kén-ma (k6én-m&): ton-mo, Sém. ; 
Ng; kénon (kénén), Sak. Kerb. 

lémo (l6mo), Sak, Kerd. ; 
imo; imo (imd; imd), Sak Ra. ; 
imu’, Sak U. Kam.; mu; moh 
(mérh), Sex. Clif.; moh Serax. 
What is your name? jilu mu, Seraw ; 
yun amin amoéh (amiégh), Kerdaz ; 
N 8; W77, 78. [dZon ymu (7. 


ro. 


It. 
i2. 


1ey. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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yému?); Amer chhméuh [jhmoh] ; 
Korku jami, jima, ‘‘ name.’’] 
NAME: isik, Pant. Kap. Joh. [? cf. 
F 170]; S 359. 

Narrow : perting, Bes. Songs. 
Narrow: (a) képid, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal. 

(6) sémpét, Aantr. Malac. 
sémpit]. 

NArROw : suntog, Pang. U. Aring 
[ef. Maz. suntoh, ‘‘ narrow”: so in 
original, the word is not in my dic- 
tionaries; cf. also Khmer sdong 
[stong], ‘‘slender’”’]; F 29; N 19; 
S 280. 


[Mai. 


' Nausea: V 22-24. 
14. 
Is. 
16: 


Navel: bius (biuss), Pang. Jalor. 
NAVEL: dit, Sem. Plus. 

NAVEL: lus, Sem. Pa. Max., Sem. 
Buk, Max.; las, Sem. Kedah; (loos), 
Sem. Stev. Navel; centre: lus, 
Sem. Pa. Max. Navel-string; um- 
bilical cord: tale’? lus (nali’ ? lus), 
Sita FOG ai EOSe orfie Ci. 
Mon ponglot [pongluit], or ponglaik 
[pongluik], ‘‘ navel’’]. 

NAVEL: pa-ring, U. Zem.; pa'ring, 
U. Cher. ; panigng? (banig’n), Sem. 
ik. Men. ; punt, Bes. Ap l. 

NAVEL: (a) seg, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal., Lebir; shdk, Sen. Cl.; shwag, 
Tembi; soog, Seraw; sok® Jelaz, 
Darat. Belly: sig (sigh), Sak. Ra. 
Mons veneris: s&t (seit or sét), Sem. 
Pa. Max. Pudendum muliebre: set, 
Sem. Stev.; [F 170 is probably a 
distinct word]. [Amer phchet 
[phchit], ‘‘navel’’; but cf. also 
Khmer sok [suk]; Jon suk, ‘‘ pla- 
centa’’; Zon kAsuk, taw suk, ‘‘ navel- 


string.’ 
(2) Navel; centre: puset ( pusit ), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Whorl of_ hair: 


puset (pusit), Sem. Buk. Max. ; ptusa’ 
(pusa’), Sem. Pa. Max. (Mal. 
pusat; but the meaning ‘‘ whorl of 
hair” is that of daZ. pusaran. | 
[These words, both Mon-Annam and 
Malayan, appear to be ultimately 
related, and probably they bear some 
relation to the Malay words meaning 


“to turn,’ pusar (L go), putar, 
pusing. | 

NAVEL: J 7. 

Navel-string : N 42. 

Near (J/a/. dékat): péd-dh or 
ped-oh, Sem. Plus; péd-oh, Sem. 
Jarum; pédoh, Pang. U. Aring, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; pédoéh 
(pé-dérh), Lediér, Kerbat ; didai ; 
di-dai, Sem. K. Ken. Near or 


20. 


2I. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
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close: péddh or péddhh, Pang. K. 
Aring ; pédih, Temdi. Near ; close 
to; in contact with: duih, Sem. Pa. 
Max. Narrow (?): pédi’? (pdik ?), 
Sem, Pa. Max. [M 100 is similar in 
form and perhaps related. ? Cf. 
Stieng ndoh, doh, ‘‘near.’’] 

NEAR; close to: dapa’ (dpa’, dapa’), 
Sem, Buk. Max. Close; in contact 
with ; dapa’, Sem. Buk. Max. 
NEAR: ming, Bes, Bell., Bes. Songs; 
pamikng ; ’mikng, Bes. Sep. A. /, 


Quite near: paming, Bes. Songs 
[? cf. C 84]. 

NEAR: dékét, Mantr. Malac. 
Neighbour: dekat, Teme [Mad. 


dékat]; B153; 114; S198; S 280. 
Neat: C 142. 


Neck: (a) ngot, Sem. Beg., Ben. 
New.; ngud, Pang. U. Aring, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. Edge: 


ngut, Sem. Pa. Max.; H 1. [? Cf. 
Stieng ngun, ‘‘nape of neck”’’; see 
N 27.] 

(4) Neck: léngék, Serting ; lingeh, 
Tan. U. Lang. Adam’s apple (in 
the throat): laguk, Serau. [Teressa 
en-linga; Central Nicobar ong- 
langa; Andamanese Puchikwar \ongo- 
da; Chariar ot-longd, ‘‘ neck,” 
are probably chance resemblances. | 
(c) Neck: bagong, Xena. /.; marokn, 
U. Ind. Throat: gérgok? (girgok), 
Tan. U. Lang. Necklace (Mad. 
tali leher) [generally of a creeper 
called tentam ; G 25]: négog, Sem. 
Plus, Necklace made of fruit-seed : 
gog, Sem. K. Ken. Apple of throat 
(Mal. tékum): prenggong, Sem. 
Jarum; prenggong (pr. prenggo&ng), 
Sem. Plus. [? Cf. Batak (Dairz) 
bérgéng ; Suzd. bohéng ; Bal. baong. 
But there appear to be several dis- 
tinct words in this paragraph. ] 
Neck (Jal. leher): ta-bog (g7. 
ta-bogg), Sem. Kedah; tabok, Sem. 
Stev. ; tébak (tbak), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
S 186, 187; tabzan, Ben. New. 
[This last form is doubtless corrupt; 
guere taboan ?] 

Neck: amih(?), Pang. Belimd. 
Above; on top: amik, Sem. Buk. 
Max. 

Neck: kua’, Sak. Tan. Ram.; kua 
(koua), Sém. Neck; throat: sakog? 
(sagdg), Sem. K. Ken. [P=N 23]. 
Throat: hakkok ? (hkkuh?), Sem. 
Pa. Max.; ked, Sak. Kor. Go. 
Adam's apple (in the throat): kow6k, 
Tembi. Larynx: séngko’ (sngku’), 
Sem. Pa. Max. [Mon ka’ [kaa] ; 
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27, 


28. 


29. 


37- 


38. 


39- 


40. 


. NECK, 


Khmer ka; Stieng kou; Bahnar 
ako; Annam k6; Churu k6; ? cf. 
Halang takue; Jarai tokoi; Cham 
takuéi ; Achin. takué; cf. Szam kha, 
dmeckwi 

NecK: tangun, Sak. Kor. Gé. ; 
tangéfi? (tafiign), Sa&. Ra. Nape 
of neck (Mad. téngkok): tangén, 
Tembi. Throat (Mal. kérongkong) : 
matung (/7. matuSng) ngud, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal.; N 23. [Stieng 
ngun, ‘‘nape of neck.’’] 

Neck: gloh (gléh), Sak. Kerb. 
Gullet : kalar, Sem. K. Ken. Throat : 
galo (ghelo), Saé, Ra. Adam's apple: 
kalar-sak6g ? (kalar-sagog), Sem. K. 
Ken. ; N 26 or N 23? 

NECK: teng-kog (#7. tengkogg), 
Sem. Jarum;  tengkok (tenkok), 
U. Kel.; tengkaék, Serax; tengk6p2, 
Jelai; tenkop, Darat; jaSng tengkOk? 
(djag’n denkok), Sem. K. Ken. ; 
B 336 [dda/. téngkok]. 


. NECK: péngésoPm? or péngésdp? 


(p'ng’somp), Pant. Kap. Joh. 


. NECK: leher, AZantr. Malac., Jak. 


Malac. (Mal. \eher]. 
back of the: 
Kenal.; B146; Ht. 


jéngkeng, 


. Necklace (JZa/. tali leher): beg (7. 


begg), (generally of a creeper called 
tentam, JZa/. urat batu), Sem. Kedah. 
[Jaraz bak, ‘‘ necklace.’’] 


. NECKLACE: benghir (beng-hair), 
Sem. Stev. 

. NECKLACE: menulang (menoolang), 
Sem, Stev. 

. NECKLACE: gogo’, Bes. Sep. [cf. Mal. 
agok]. 


NECKLACE: ddkéh, Bedu. T/.; 
dékoh, Serting [Mal. dokoh]; N 23; 
R 133; T 170; and see B 96-99. 
Needle: jarub (djarub), Sak. Kor. 
Gé. ; jarup (djaroup), Sém. ; jarum 
(djaroum), Sak. Kerb., Sak. Ra.; 
jarup®, Serau. To sew: jarup®, 
Tembi, Serau? [Maz jarum, 
‘<needie "si; Brat.) 

Negrito (JZa/. Sémang ory Pangan) : 
The wild Semangs are called Ple hop 
(pr. almost Pla); F 231. They are 
said never to eat rice or see strangers, 
and live in Ulu Plus and Ulu 
Ayer Temengor, North Perak, Sem. 
Kedah. Name of a Sémang deity: 
Pélé (P'lay), Sem. Stev. 

NEGRITO: M 24, 25. 

Neighbour : N 22; S 198. 
Nénggiri (districtin South Kélantan): 
Brok, Sex. Cig. {It is inhabited 
by Sakai tribes, whom the other 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


Sakais call Sénoi Brok. Recent 
estimates, possibly exaggerated, have 
put the numbers of the Sakais in- 
habiting this single district as high 
as 10,000. No specimens of their 
dialect are at present on record. ] 
Nephew: témun (témoun), Som. ; 
C 102. [Bahnar mon; Khmer 
kemuoi [kmuoy]; 4/oz kmin; Cham 
kamiiéch, kamiién, kamiién; Radaih 
midén; Xa Bi mon, moni, ‘‘ nephew,” 
“niece” ; Stzeng mon ‘‘ nephews” ; 
Achin. kémun agam, ‘‘ nephew" ; 
xémun inong, ‘‘niece.’’] 

Nerve: M 219. 

Nest: (a) sam, Sem. Jur. And. ; 
Sem. Jur. New. (s'am), Sem. Jur. 
Rob. ; sim (sm), Sem. Pa. Max.; 
sum, Sem. Buk. Max.; ensobm 
(ensob’n), Sem. K. Ken.; gésiim, 
Bes. K. L.; ké-sun, Bera. Bee's- 
nest: sam lueh (sm luih), Sem. Pa. 
Max. ; sum lueh (sum luih), Sezz, 
Buk. Max. Spider’s web: sadam laba- 
laba (sm laba?), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
sum péle’ (sum pli’), Sem. Buk. Max. 
Afterbirth; placenta (Mal. uri 
k&chil): sim (sm), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
(dal. uri témbuni): sim (sm), 
Sem. Pa. Max., Sem. Buk Max. 
Skin of placenta ? (JZu/. sarong 
bérsarong): sum, Sem. Pa. Max., 
Sem. Buk. Max, Navel-string ; um- 
bilical cord: tali sim (tali sm), Sem. 
Buk. Max.; R 183. Closely com- 
pact; closely interwoven (?): sim 
(sm), Sem. Pa. Max.; sum, Sent. 
Buk. Max. Interwoven like a 
nest (?): sum, Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
mumsam (mumsm), Sem. Pa. Max. 
[Stieng chudm; Chrdu, &nshdm 
(n’xém), ‘‘ bird’s nest.'’] 

(4) Nest: charong, Bex. New.; sarak 
or sarag, Sak. Kor. Gb. Arrow 
cases in blowpipe quiver: saran, 
Sak. Ra.  Crownlike arrangement 
in blowpipe quiver (to keep the 
wadding in its place): sarang selmoil 
(sarah selmoiZ), Sak. Ra. [ Mal. 
sarang]. [Some of these words seem to 
represent savong rather than sarang. | 
Net, casting-: pénibar (p’nibar), 
Pant. Kap. Joh. [Mal. tebar, ‘‘to 
cast (a net).’’] 

NET: jala’, Sak. U. Kam.; jala, 
Serau ; (Mal. jala]. To fish with a 
neti) Pivso, 

Nettle (spec. dZa/. jélatang gajah): 
kib, Sem. Stev. 

NETTLE (spec. Mail. 


jélatang 
gajah): wap, Sem. Stev. 
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47. 
48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


53: 


54. 


Never : F 120; N 67; N 69-71. 
Never mind: N 66; N 69. 

New (dal. baharu): ka-bil (7. 
ka-bill), Sem. Kedah. 

New: ka’un (gr. ka-unn)? Sem. 
Plus. 

NEw: ri’ or rik, Pang. U. Aring, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; ré’ or ri’, 
(?=rek or rik), Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal. Newly (recently): aréh, Bes. 
Sep. Now: areh nong, Bes. Malac.; 
N 108. [? Cf. Baknar harii (hardy) ; 
harei, harey, ‘‘ now.” 

NEw: pa-hé, Sdm.; pda (pde or 
pae), Sak. Ra.; pai Sen. Clif. ; 
pai, Sak. Plus. Clif, San. Blanj. 
Clif. ; mpai, Bes. K. Lang. ; ‘mpai 


e.g. héndi 'mpai, ‘‘new clothes,” 
Bes. Sep. ; pétipai (ptipai), Sa&, 
Kerb. Baru tree (probably Hibiscus 


tiliaceus or Thespesia popuinea) : 
émpai, Bes. Songs. Fresh (new): bai 
or bei, Sak. Kor. Gb. Eldest of a 
family (AZa/. sulong): pai, Sen. Cuff. 
Formerly ; past (JZa/. sudah): 1é-pai, 
Sen. Clif. Lately: pai, Sak. Plus 
Clif, Sak. Blanj. Cliff, Recently ; 
just: pai, Zem. Cl., Sen. Cl, Sak. 
Blanj. Cl., Sak. Slim. [? Cf. Lam- 
pong ampai, ‘‘new.’’ It is doubtful 


whether these words are all con- , 


nected. | 

NEw: nté’ (nt@k), Kena. 7. Just 
now: €ntai (untai) ; tai, Want. Bor.; 
tai, Bes. Songs. Now: éntai, Bedu. 
I., Bedu. II; 'ntai, Mantr. Malac.; 
tai, Mantr. Cast. Long ago; the 
past (Ma/. dahulu kala): témai, 
Bes. K,.L. Once (=formerly): témai, 
Bes. Sep. A. I. The past: témai- 
témai, Bes. Sep. A. 7. Since days 
of old: témai-temai, Bes. Songs. 
Eldest child; first-born; eldest of a 
family: tai, Sak. Plus Clif. [It is 
doubtful whether these are all con- 
nected. ] 


. NEw: baiyt (baiji), Sem. K. Ken. 


New; to renew: bayu’ (baiu’), Sem. 
Buk. Max.; bu [?], Sem Pa. 
Max. Just now; recently: bayu’ 
(baiu’), Sem. Buk, Max. News; 
rumour: po’ bah (pu’ bah), Sem. Pa. 
Max. (Mal. baharu]; B 153. 
News: hé-dp, e.g. jélok (jélérk) 
hé-ap, ‘‘what is the news?” or ‘‘ how 
do you do?” Sen. Clif.; W 77 
=e 263). 

News: habar (hubbur), Sak. /. 
Low; kabar, Bes. Sep. [Mal. Ar. 
khabar]; N 52; S 360. 

Goop NEws: H 63. 


63. Nipah 


65. NIPAH: 


66. No (dal. tidak) : 


Next: A 46. 


55. Nibong (palm spec.), Oxcosperma 


tigillaria: moh, Bes. Malac.; mok,, 
Bes. A. I.; 'mok Bes. Songs. 


56. NIBONG: sanggang, Bland. K. Lang. 
57. NIBONG: bayas, Mantr. Malac. Cha. 


[4Zal. bayas]. 


58. NiBoNG (Jal. nibong kapor): kénab 


(knb), Sem. Buk. Max. ; kénib 
(knib,), Sem. Pa. Max.; (Mal. 
nibong padi), Oxcosferma sp. : kénab 
padi (knb padi), Sem. Pa. Max., Sem. 
Buk. Max. 

Nice:.G 68; G 74;9P 143, 144; 
R 125. 

Night : D 16-30; D 39. 

Night, last: Y 30. 

Night-bird: S 525. 


59. Night-jar (bird), (4Za/. berek-berek): 


oyok, Bes. Sep. 


60. Nine: hétek, Sak. Sel. Da. 
61. NINE: lang, Sem. Scott. [Both these 


are probably fictitious. ] 


62. NINE: semilan, Sem. Jj. ; sémbi- 


lang, Sem. Per. ; sémbilan, Sem. U. 
Sel.; sémbilan, Sak U. Kam. ; 
sembilen, Sém.; sambilan, Sak. Br. 
Low ; sémél (s'mél), Pant. Kap. Joh. 
[Zal. sémbilan]. 

(palm), ipa fruticans : 
hapai (hapai), Sem. Pa. Max., Sem. 
Buk. Max. [but see C 197]. 


64. NIPAH: bachap, e.g. ‘‘nipah palm- 


leaf,” plokng bachap, Bes. Sep. A. J. 
Tree of which the leaves are used as 
cigarette wrappers: bachap, Mantr. 
Matlac. Nya, 

nipa’, Bes. A. f. [Mal. 
nipah]. 

Nipple: B 385, 386. 

menged, Sem. 
Jarum; menget, Sem. Plus; mengit, 
Pang. Belimb.; ngot; ngut, Bes, 
Sep. A. /.; ngdt, Bes. Malac. Not: 
ngot, Bes. K. Lang. ; ngot; ngut, 
TEM SiG Vale Wh ake Chee 7 Ih 
can’t hear,” kayok® ngot béh, Bes. 
Malac. Never mind: ngahi ngot, 
Bes. Sep. ; A 4. 


67. No (dal. tidak): ning or neng, 


Pang. U. Aring; neng, Kerbat. 
No; not: ning, ex. ning taht’, 
‘don't know,” Pang. K. Aring. 
Not-at-all (JZa/. tada): neng, ¢.g. 
neng di’ (dZa/. tada-lah buat), ‘‘ did 
not do it,” Pang. U. Aring. Never: 
neng péneh (07 préneh), Pang. U. 
Aring; N 70. Not to be; is not 
(Mal. tiada): neng wo’ (neng wér’), 
Kerbat. Without (Mad. tada): neng 
wo’, Pang. U. Aring; B87. Not 
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yet (Mal. bélum): neng oy neng.. . 
seng, ex. neng yé chi’ bab seng, 
Mail. sahya bélum makan nasi, ‘‘1 
have not yet eaten (rice), Pang. 
U. Aring; B 145. 

No: @én; én, Bes. A. 7. No; not 
(Mal. bukan): ayang, Pang. U. 
Aring. Not: in, Bes. Malac. It is 
doubtful, z.e. I don’t know (dZal. 
éntah): ayang, Pang. Belimb. [? cf. 
D 123]. 

No (‘‘ vague”), (Mal. tidak): td, 
Sém.; tato to (této-to), Sak. Ra. No; 
not (Mai. tidak): to’, Sen. Clif, Not: 
ti ta’, Sak. U. Kam. Not yet (Mal. 
bélum) : t&? (tor), Sez. Clif, Not: 
ta, Sak. J. Low; ta, Sak. Ra. Not; 
there is not: tata (té ta), Sak, Ra. 
There is not: tah, Sevaz; tok®, Jelaz; 
(Mal. tada; habis); betok, Darat. 


Cannot: ta’ boleh, Sak. U. Kam. 
[17a/. ta’ buleh]. Never: to-ilek, 
Sak. Kerb. Absent: ti ta’, Sak. U. 
Kam. Never mind: ta’ ma, Sa. 
U. Kam. Never: tiada jaeng (tiad 
jaing), Sem. Buk. Max. Less; 


wanting: tiada pénchongkop (tiada 
p'nchonkop), Pant. Kap. Joh. [These 
words have been-grouped together as 
some of them are and all may con- 
ceivably be related to the Malay nega- 
tives ta’, tiada, and tidak; but as 
regards some the probability is that 
they do not come direct out of 
Malay ; cf. Khmer te [de]; Lave té, 
“no.” ] 

Never: tapréna (tapréna), Sdv. ; 
({ta-préna), Sak Ra.; prénah (or 
pénah) ‘ngot, Bes. Sep. (Adal. tiada 
pérnah]; N 67. 
Never: mo’ (mu’), Sem. Pa. Max.; 
ménung? (mnu‘), Sem. Pa. Max. 
Don’t (Mal. jangan): aked, ex. 
aked hagid, ‘‘don’t be afraid’’; 
aked kass or aked tébihh, ‘‘ don't 
do it,” Sem. Jarum. [P=N 73]. 

Do not: duk gu, Sak. /. Low; 
duagu, Sak. U. Kam.; aga, é.g. 
aga cha (tcha) nado, ‘‘don’t eat this,” 
Sak. Korb. Lias; ago, e.g. ago chip 
(tchip), ‘‘don’t go away”; ka, eg. 
ka itu (itou), ‘‘ don’t be afraid,’ Sak. 


Korb. Lias. Particle used in con- 
junction with wih, ‘‘do not” (F 
t21): ga, Sen. Clif, 

Do not: uddh, Bes. Malac. ; 6dé, 


Bes: "Sep Azaigebes. Ke Bans,; 
6d’, explained as=J/al. sabar=to 
have patience or ‘‘ endure,’’ as well as 
=Mai. jangan, ‘‘ don’t,” Bes. K. L. 


75: 
76. 


77. 
78. 


79: 


80. 
81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


go. 


Don’t: swam, Jak. Malac. 

Don’t: jangan, e.g. ‘‘don’t stop 
here,” jangan di-tunggui déni, Jak. 
Matlac. { Mai. jangan]. 

I don’t know (dZa/. ta’ tahu ; &ntah) : 
achih, Pang. Belimd. 
I don't know: lek or ya-lek, Pang. 
Belimb. [? cf. C 160]. 

Uncertain [the word is used in 
answer to questions, and means ‘‘I 
don't know’): €n-ta (un’-tar), AZenz, 
Stev. [Mal. éntah]. 


Not to want; not to wish: ti; 
tim (tee; tim), Belend, Stev. 
Don’t like; don’t want: émboh, 


Bes. Songs. 

Don’t want: négnin (n’gnin), /aé. 
Ba. Pa. Not to wish; unwilling : 
gan, Mantr. Cast.; gan, Mant. Bor. 
[Mal. énggan, ‘‘ to refuse.” ] 

No more: yul (youl), Sak. Keré. ; 
PN seals 

There is not: kési? (kussi), Mazz. 
Bor. 

Not yet: ka’én (ka’n), Sem. Pa. 
Max. Do not: kaehen? (kaehen), Sez. 
Craw. Gram. [? cf. D 123 or N 68]. 
Not yet (Ma/. bélum); I don't 
know (Mal. éntah): 6-f, Sex. Clif. 
Not yet: chedah, e.g. ‘‘I have not 
eaten yet,” chedah oas8h makan; 
“it is not yet cooked,’’ chedah oash 
masak, Jak. Malac. Not yet (Mal. 
bélum); more; still (dZaZ. lagi): 
ja-ti, Sen. Clef. 

Nowhere in particular: cha’ tiba, 
Jac. Malac. |in answer to the question 
‘«where are you going ?’’]; W 82. 
NOw Dr23 7) 215.) bz ea 20- 
122, 

No matter: F rar. 

No more: A 63; F 215. 

Nod the head, to: p&kénguk 
(pknguk), Sem. Buk. Max. [? Cf. 
Mail. anggok, ‘‘to nod”; or Bahknar 
ngul, ‘‘ tonod the head affirmatively,’ 
See also B 177 and S 2e1.] 

Noise (J/aZ. bunyi): kling, Sem, 
Kedah; klong, Pang. U. Aring 
klong (g7. kl6&ng), Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal.;- W 77; kyadéng, Bes. Sep. 
A.J. To roar (Mal. méndéram), 
o kiun (aukiun), Sem. Pa. Max. 
[The first syllable 0’ or u' is the 3rd 
person singular pronoun.] Sound (of 
voice): kélong (klung), Sem. Pa. 
Max. To speak or talk (AZa/. cha- 
kap) : ya’ kengring, Sem. Kedah ; ya' 
kengling, Sem. Jarum. Noise ; 
sound : nyuse’ kle’ (fusi’ kli’), Sew. 
Pa, Max. [Boloven klieng ; Halang 


QI. 


93: 


94- 


95. 


96. 


97- 


98. 


. NoIsE of water boiling ; 


Oe, ee 
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ling, ‘‘toshout”’; cf. Central Nicobar 
léang, ‘‘sound.’’] 

Noise: (a) ruh, Bes. Sep. A. I. 
Cry: ru’, Bes. Songs. Toroar(asa 
tiger): ru, e.g. a’a’ ri, ‘‘ the tiger 
roars,” Bes. Sep. A. I.; ru’, Bes. 
Songs. To roar (of a tiger= Mal. 
méngaum): ya-iyti, Pang. U. Aring, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. To roar 
(Mal. méngaung): o' a’eh (u’a’ih), 
Sem. Buk. Max. [Theo’ or wu’ is the 
3rd person singular pronoun.] To 
snore: kanggrt’, Bes. A, J. ; térdk, 
Kena. I. [Mon paru [baru], ‘‘noise,”’ 
**sound”; pharu, tamru [dadmru], 
‘“‘sound”; Khmer rou [ro], ‘‘to 
roar”’ (? cf. JZon krah, trah [drah], 


‘*to roar’); Nahin kruo; Lave 
brau, “to shout ee M ct.eeAckz72: 
géro-géro, ‘‘to snore,” ‘‘to snort.’ ] 
(6) Noise (Jal. bunyi): eng-a-rok, 


Sak. Blanj. Clif. To say: ngré, 
Sak. Ra.; nar-ro’, Sak. Plus Clif; 
teigrd (teighré), Sak. Kerb. ; eng-a- 
rok; bé-eng-a-rok, Sak. Blanj. Cliff: 
To speak: ré, Sak. Kor. Gb. ; ngrd, 
Sak, Ra. ; bé-ngro’, Sak. Blanj. Cif. 
To talk: eng-a-rok, Sak. Blanj. 
Clif: [2 cf. C xo}. 

(c) Noise: liok, e.g. liok budek ha, 
‘*this boy is making a noise,” Bes. 
Sep. A. I. Noise; sound: liah, Sem. 
Bur VEC e eI sere Sively LT 5); 
Nerina V2T- 

noise of 
thunder: gaboi, Bedu. L/. 

NOISE, to make a: bé-chip, Sez. 
Clif. ; D 106 [cf. S 359]. 

Noon: D 33-35; D 39; D 42, 43; 
H 140, 141; M roo. 

Noose (dZa/. jérat): ? tanjol (really 
a Malay word usually applied to a 
small noose at the end of a rod and 
line), Bes. K. L. [M@a/. tanjol]. 
North: ben-lad (g7. ben-ladd) said 
to = Mal. utara, ‘‘north,’’ but doubt- 
ful), Sem. Kedah; ben-lad or bang- 
lad (gv. ben-ladd or bang-ladd)? 
Sem. Plus. 


NortH: kénia (kénia), Som. [? cf. 
H 82]. 

NorTH: ’tara’, e.g. buah ‘tara, 
“north wind,” Bes. A. J. [Mal. 
utara]; D 33. 

Nose: modk? (mohk), Ov, Berumd. ; 


muk, Sem. Craw. Hist., Sem. Craw. 
Gram., Sem. Ked. New., Sem. Jur. 
New. ; (muck), Sem. Jur. And., 
Sem. Jur. Mar., Sem. Jur. Rob. ; 
(neak), Sez. Ked. And., Sem. Ked. 
Rob.; (neak ; muk), Sem. Ked. Mar.; 


mith (mth), Sertimg; (muth), Bes. 
Hler.; mith, Buk. U. Lang., Bes. Sep. 
A. /.; mii (mu®), Bed. Chiong ; muh, 
Bera., U. Cher.; (mouh), Sém,; (mooh), 
Sak. Sel. Da.; mit, Bes. Malac. ; 
(mti), Sem. Per.; 'nmu; mu, Sem. KX. 
Ken.; mu, U. IJnd.; (mou), Sak. 
Kerb. ; moh (merh), Sak. Br. Low ; 
(mer), Sak. Croix; moh (muh), Sem. 
Buk, Max.; moh, Sem. U. Sel., 
Sem. [j7., U. Pat., Kerbat, U. Tem., 
Sen. Clif., Sak. Blanj. Sw. ; emoh, 
Tan. U. Lang. ; émb, Sak. Martin 6 
m6? (m6 ‘‘nasal’’), Sem. Martin; mo, 
U. Kel.; méa, Sak. Kor. Go. ; ma-ud 
(maiia), Pang. Jalor; ma, Sak. VU. 
Kam.; mah (pr. mabh), Sem. Kedah, 
Sem, Jarum, Sem, Plus; mah, Pang. 
U. Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; 
(morh), Zedzr; mah, Sem. Beg., Sem. 
Ken. ; mah (mah), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
ma (mar), Sem. Szev. ; mang (mafi), 
Sak. Ra.; (mung), Ben. New. ; ma 
(ma®), Sak. U. Bert.; mdk2, Tembi ; 
moh, Serax, Darat; moh [or mah], 
Jelat; P 178. Nose ornament: mda, 
Sak, Kor. Gb. Eyebrow: muh, 
Kena. If, Face: mah, Darat; E83. 
Snout (of animals): mah (mah), Sez. 
Pa, Max. ‘Trunk of elephant: mi, 
Bes. Sep. Point (AZad. ujong) : mah, 
Pang. U. Aring. Finger-nail: mu 
tak, Sak. U. Kam; H15. Nostrils 
(AZal. lobang hidong): ‘mpong (or 
émpong) mah, Sem. Plus; H 108 ; 
hendeng mah, Sem. Kedah; héndu- 
eng mah (hnduing mah), Sem. Pa. 
Max. ; senia8ng 'nmu(seniag’n-’nmu), 
Sem. K. Ken.; H 107; holmoh, Serax. 
Nostril: hayang moh (hajan-moh), U. 
Kel. Nose-ornament (usually a porcu- 
pine quill) : hayang mo (hajanmo), 
Sem. (?) Miklucho-Maclay, 2 Strazts 
Journ. 214. [This seems wrong, cf. 
M 119.] Nostril: anman mo? 
(annmanmno), U. Jrd.; rug-mu, 
Bes. Malac. Part between the nos- 
trils: chréng-mt, Bes. Malac. Car- 
tilage or bone of the nose: kiong 
mah (kiung mah), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
kiong mu (kiung mu), Sem. Buk. 
Max. Tip of the nose: kumbun 
’‘omu (kumbun n'mu), Sem. K. Ken. ; 
hijong mah (hujng mh), Sem. Pa. 
Max. : ijong ammoh (aujng ammuh), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Cold in the 
head; mucous discharge from the 
nose: hamoh (hamuh), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; hémah (himh), Sem. Pa. 
Max. Mucous. discharge from 
the nose: hémah (hemh), Sem. Pa. 
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Max., Sem. Buk. Max. [Mon muh, 
‘«nose,’’ ‘end of a cape or promon- 
tory”; Bahnar muh, ‘‘nose, X 


‘point’; Boloven, Niahin, Alak, 
Lave muh; Kasengmuh; Sue, Streng, 
Halang mth ; Tareng moh ; Sedang 
moh; Phnong, Khmus mo; Annam 
mui; Zemet mu (mous); Cuoz, Prou 
mu (mus); and the compound forms 
Stieng tromth; Ahmer chremoh 
[chramuh]. The connection of the 
following has been doubted, butseems 
probable :—Central and Southern 
Nicobar moaih; Shom Pé mahu; 
Teressa Chowra moh; Car Nicobar 
el-méh. Cf. <Xhasz ka khmut; 
Santali mt; Kurku mi—all meaning 
‘‘nose’’; cf. Mon kham6 [khamhow], 
‘«nasal mucus.’’] 

NosE: kélongo, Zaz. Sag.; kalun- 
jong, Ben. New. 

NosE: kamating, Ben. New. ; 
monchong, ena. /7. Upper lip: 
monchong mulut, Mantr. Malac. 
[4aZ. monchong, ‘‘ snout.”’] 
Nose: pénchium (penchium), Pazz. 
Kap. Log.; (penchium), Pant. Kap. 
Her.; (pnchium), Pant. Kap. Joh. 
[4ZaZ. chium, ‘‘to smell ”’]. 

Nose : findang [?], Sem. K7apr. ; 
hidong, Mantr. Malac., Jak. Malac. 
Nostril: lobang hidong, Mawr. 
Malac., Jak. Malac. {Mal. hidong]; 
H 10g. To blow the nose: B258, 
259. 

Nose ornament: N 98. 

Nostril: H 107; N 98; N 102. 
Not: A4; D123; F 117; F 120, 
t21; G 68; N 66-68. Do not: 
N 72-76; N 85. Not to know: 
K 64, PNot yet: Fors; F 120, 
t2t; N 85-87; T 86. There is 
not: N 66; N 84. 


ro2A. Notch in an axe for the handle: 


103. 


. Now: da’ hn, Sak. U. Kam. 


. Now: 


ta’ana (ta-annar), Sem. Stev. Notch 
in a bow for the string: B 362. 
Notch, to: C 299. 

Notched : I 4o. 

Notches, to cut (in a tree): tanka 
(tankor), Sem. Stev. [cf. Jad. takok]; 
C 299; I 40. 

Nothing : F 120. 


. Now (dai. sakarang), isa’ (aisa’), 


Sem. Pa. Max. 


. Now: ché-hol, Sez. Clif: ; chihoa& 


(¢chéhoé), Sak. Ra. 

At 
present: da’ hn, Sak. U. Kam. 
dudish (doudisch), Sémz. ; 
déhi, Kena. J. [? cf. D 35]. 


. Now: hinokng, Bes. Seg. Lately : 


hinong, e.g. namah kabar hinong, 
‘what news lately,” Bes. Sep. ; N 


54; N 49. 

tog. Now: hénah (hneh), Serdzng. 

tro. Now: klén? (klaine), dantr. 
Cast. ; klak, Jak. Ba. Pa. ; kélak, 
Blan. Rem., Ment. Her. 71,; nahi’ 
kleh (nahti®’ kleh), Bes. Her. 
Yesterday: klak, Rasa. 

r1z. Now: kal, Sak. Kerd. [? Cf. Khmer 
kal [kal]; S¢zeng kal, ‘‘time”’; but 
this is an Indian loan-word; cf. 
Mal. kala; ?cf. M 178.] 

r1z. Now: tadin, Kena. //. [dMal. 
tadij. 

113. Now: sakarhang (sakakhang), 
Barok; sakarang ika’ (sakarang 
ikak), Galang; T 93 [Za/. sakar- 
ang]; A 47; N 49; N 51; Q5; 
T 86. 

114. Now, just; recently : ? béranin 
(bran‘in ?), Sem, Pa. Max. 
Nowhere: N 88. 

115. Numeral coefficient: dénu’, e.g. 


‘‘three houses,” ni’ dént’ dik, Sa&. 


U. Bert. [2 cf. Centr. Nicobar 
dandi (danoi), num. coeff. of 
‘ships, ete: |) F283; ase 


Mv23 M63; O27; (Orson > 
193; 13; 15; T 99. 
Numerals : see One, Two, etc. 
Numerous: M 40-46. 
Nurse, to (in the lap): T 60. 
Nut: B roe. 

116. Nutmeg, A@yrestica fragrans: pala 
(pal’), Sem. Buk. Max. [Aal. pala]. 


O 


1. O (vocative interjection) 
Lang. 


2 al, Bes. Ke 


2. Oak (spec. Jal. bérangan babi), 


Quercus encletsocarpa: biangain (bi- 
angn), Sem. Buk. Max. (so for other 
species Sem. Buk. Max. has b. padi’, 
b. lotong, which have corresponding 
Malay names) [AZa/. bérangan]. 
Oar: P 4-8; S 399. 
Oath: G 20. 
Obey, to: F arr. 

3. Oblique: sampi? (smpi), Sem. Buk. 
Max. 
Observe, to: S 72; S 83-85. 
Obstacle: O 4, 5s. 
Obstinate: P 64. 
Obtain, to: C 48. 
Occiput: H 2. 

4. Occupied (7/a/. aral [szc]): ngonala [?] 
(fonala), Sd. 


5. OccupPieD: aral, Sak Ra., Sak. 
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20. OLD: jaja (djadja), Sak. Kor. Go. 


3 
4 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


Kerb. (Mal. Ar. ‘aradl. The Malay 
equivalent given for O 4, 5 means 
‘‘ obstacle,” not ‘‘ occupied.’’] 
Ocean: S 55. 

Odour: S 40, 41; S 292-294. 

Offal (of grain): P 116. 


. Offer, to: sémbah (seumbah), AZazt. 


Bor. Togreet: semna, Sem. K. Ken. 
[4Za/. sémbah]; cf. P 44a. 

Often: gala (ghala), Sa&. Ra. 
OFTEN: kéngiang? (k6-fiiah), Sd. 
Rare: kénia (kGnia), Sdm. [There 
has probably been some mistake 
here.] M 44; Q5 


. Oil (1Za7, minyak): hap-yet (doubtful), 


Sem. Kedah; supo, Sak. Sung. 


. OIL: kéteg or kétiig, Sem. Plus. 

. OIL: sé-ntim, Sen. Clif; sinum, 
Tan. U. Lang. 

. OIL: choh, Sak. Sel. Da. 

. OIL: chélai, Kena. J. 

. OIL: minyak, Sem. Per. ; minyak, 


e.g. m, long, ‘‘wood-oil’’; m. tek, 
‘‘kerosene,” Bes. Sep.; minyak, Jak. 
Malac.; (miniak), Sak. Blanj. Sw. 
[Mal. minyak]; T 207; W 30; W 


40 
Old: bedok, Sem. Beg.; bedo’ 
(biduk), Sem. Buk. Max. ; (biduk), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; (Mal. tuha 
mangkal): bedo’ (biduk), Sem. 
Buk. Max. ; (bidu’), Sem. Pa. Max. 
Dark (shade of colour): bedo’ 
(biddk), Sem. Buk. Max.; bédo'’ 
(bduk), Sem. Pa. Max. Rotten (of 
texture): peto’ (pituk), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; B 306. 

OLD: bakes or bakess, Pang. K. 
Aring; bakes (pr. bi-kess), Pang. 
U. Aring ; bakes (gr. bakess), Pang. 
Sam; ba’-kes, Kerbat; ba’-kesh, 
Lebir; bakez (pr. ba-kezz), Pang. 
Galas. Widow: ba’kesh, Ledzr. 
[Sampit, Katingan (Borneo) bakas, 
‘old. 

OLD: mse or té-kebed, Sem. Plus ; 
kébe’, Pang. Belimb.; P17. Cramp 
(stiffness in the limbs): ka-beb, Sem. 
Stev. 

OLD : kébrob, Sem. Jaruwm. Brother 
(=J4al. sudara, of an old man): 
kabrog or kabrob, Sem. Kedah. 
OLD: dingra’, Sak. U, Kam. ; €n- 
dé-rar, Sen. Clif; biendérah? (bien- 
derah), Darat; raak, Temdz. Old 
man: ma éndéra’ (ma enderak), /eZaz; 
M 23; M26. Old, ripe (of fruit): 
bindrak®, Jelat; M 26. [Bahnar 
kra, kédra; Stieng k6mra; Boloven, 
Niahin, Lave kra; Alak kara, 


“‘old.”’] 
VOL. II 


2I. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


[?Cf. Khmer chis [chas]; Stieng 
chéh, ‘‘old.”’] 

OLD: li’, Bes. K. Lang.; li’ Bes. K. 
L.; li, Bes. Sep. or A. 1.2? Old 
(ancient): liuh (liowh), Sém.; liu 
(liou), Sak Ra. Worn out (e.g. 
clothes): lek, Bes. Sed. A. 7. Far: 
lid, Sem. K. Ken.; lio (Ito), Sém.; M 
23. Forever (?); so long as? (AZa/. 
salama): loh (luh), Sem. Pa. Max, 
Long (time): lék, Serting; ling, 
Sak. U. Kam.; \ahun, Kena. J. ; 
(Mai. lama): liu, Temdz; li-u, Sen. 
Clif. Day after to-morrow (dal. 
lusa), li-ah, Sex. Clif; Two days 
after to-morrow (AZa/. tulat), li-t-te’, 
Sen. Clif. [Cf. Mon la [la, laa], 
‘a long time.’’] 

OLD: (a) soéréh; hérdh, e.g. mah 
héréh, ‘‘an old man,” Bes. A. 1; 
hord, Bes. K. Lang. [cf. O 19]. 

(6) Old (da/. tuha; lama): suah, 
Sem. Buk. Max.; (Mal. lama): su-ah, 
Sem. Kedah, 

OLD: tuha’ (tuhak). Sem. Craw. 
fist. ; (tahak), Sem. Klapr. ; tt-ha’ 
U. Tem. ; tu-ha’, U. Cher. ; to’ha, 
Krau Tem.; tuhé, Mantr. Malac. ; 
tuhe’ (touhek), Sem. Klapr. Chief ; 
leader : tuwoh (tououoh), Sak. Kerd. 
Uncle (older than father or mother 
respectively) : tila’ (thak), Ment. Her. 
ZI, Unele: tha’ (Ghak), Kena. /., 
Kena. II.; wa’ (wak), Bedu. LI. ; 
wah, Jak. Ba. Pa. Aunt: ua or 
wa (oud), Sak Ra.; tha’ (fihak), 
Kena, I., Kena. II.; b0-awa (b6- 
aoua), Sém.; M 192. Stepmother 
(Mal. mak tiri): wa’ (wak), Sevaz. 
[Probably all ultimately from JZ/a/. 
tuha, ‘‘old’”; there is a Malay 
word wa meaning ‘‘uncle,’’ which is 
apparently an abbreviated form of the 
word in a specialised sense. ] 

Oxtp (Mal. lama): ka-dii, Sem. 
Sarum, Sem. Plus. 

Otp (Mal. lama): manah, Pang. 
U. Aring. Old (ancient): mana, 
Sak. Kerb. 

Old: B 306; C 89; F qr. 

Old man: G 87. 

Days of old: N 51. 

Omit, to: A 173. 


On; up: én, Bes. Malac.; ‘ng, 
Jak. Malac. In: ém, Sak. Tan. 
Rams Meroo. ilo?) ’ng) Jak: 
Malac. On; on the top of: ojj, 


Sak. Plus Clif. 
On: A 5-8; A175; A177. 
On the ground: E 12. 


2X 
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28. 


29. 


30. 


On to: A 8. 
On top: A7; A 7; E 19; F 29; 
N 25; O 26. 
Onak: T 94. 
Once (formerly): N 51. 
One: nai, Sem. Craw. Gram., Sem. 
Kedah, Sem. Plus, U. Pat., Sem. 
Sadang; (nai [in the MS. origin- 
ally nigh]), Sem U. Sel.; (ni), 
Sem. Stev.; nei, Sak. Kerb. ; 
néi, Sak. Korb. Lias; néy, Sak. 
Croix; né, Sak. Plus, 4 N. Q. 
to2z; né, Sem. Martin; né (neh), 
Po-Klo; (né; nay), Sak. Br. Low; 
néh, Zem. Cl.; ni, Sém., Sem. K. 
Ken.; e.g. ‘‘one tooth,” lemoin 
hat-ni, Sem. K. Ken.; ng-é, Sak. 
Guat; ni-u-e, Krau Tem. ; né-weng, 


Krau Ket.; naing (ning), Sem. 
Stev.; G 77; H 167. The first: 
néi, Sem. Stev. Alone; solitary 


(dZal. sa’ orang): 6’ nai (Zé. ‘‘he, 
one’’), Sem. Plus; nei-sama, Sém. 
Each; one by one: nai, Sem. Buk. 


Max. One man: na déri, Temdéz ; 
A7o. [See pp. 458, 459, supra. | 

ONE: na’-nu, Sen. C/.; na-nu, 
Sen. Clif; nanu, Sak. Martin, 


Serau, Sak. Sung. ; (nanou), Sak. 
Ra.; nanu’, Sak. U. Bert. ; nanu’, 
Tembi, Sak. U. Kam.; nanu’ (nanuk), 
Tan. U. Lang.; nano, Sak. Chen. ; 


noh, Sas. Tap. Another (?): lain 
nand, Sak. Ra.; O 61 [O 60 is 
probably distinct]. Pair: nanu 
klamin, Sak U. Kam. [Mal. 
kélamin, ‘‘pair.”] [P=O 27+N 
115. ] 

ONE: moi, Bes. Malac.; modi 


(mo¥i), Bes. Her.; mdi, Kena. J., 
Serting; moi, Pal., U. Ind. ; moih, 
Sak. Sel. Da.; moe, U. Tem. ; mui, 
Bes. Sep. A. I., e.g. mui *kur mah, 
‘a single man,"’ Bes. Sep. ; (mooi), 
Ben. New. ; (mooee), Bers. Stev.; 
mu-e, U. Cher.; miieh, Bus. U, 
Lang.; H 167; S 346. [Aon mid 
[mwai]; Khmer mii [miy]; mo 
[ma]; Stieng mudi; Bahnar mon 
(ménh), ming ; Phong muoi ;PAlak 
m6ei; Boloven, Niahin muei; So, 
Nanhang muéi; Chréu miéy; Mz 
mue; Ka, Chong moe; Samré moe, 
mooi; Halang moi ;Tareng, Kaseng, 
Kon Tu, Sué, Sedang, Por, Xong 
moi; Lave, Cuot, Prou, Khmus, 
Fluet, Hin mui; Lemet mu? (mus), 
mo ? (mos), ‘‘one.’’] 

ONE: (a) sémar, Sak. Jer, 

(4) One: sa wang, Sem. /7.; sang, 
Sem. Scot¢ [doubtful]. 


3I. 


32. 


33: 


34. 


35: 


36. 
37- 


38. 


39: 


40. 


4l. 


(c) One: sa-, Bland. K. Lang. ; sa, 
Sem. Per., Jak. Semb.; sa (sar), 
Ment. Stev.; sd (ser), Sak. Br. Low ; 
sa-ai, Pang. Belimb.; su, Sak. J. 
Low; H 116; H 167. 

(@) One: sato’ (satok), Galang; 
satu, Ben. New., Mantr. Malac., 
Jak, Maiac. [other numerals as in 
Malay also], ZLebir, Kerbat. To 
assemble: bésatu (bidsatou), Saz. 
Ra. ; chatu (tchatou), Som. [AJal. 
sa-; satu]. 

ONE: kahung 
Klapr. [doubtful]. 
ONE (indefinite sense): T 51. 


(kahoung), Sez. 


Onion: pémauh (p'mauh), Pazz. 
Kap. Joh. 
ONION: bawang, Serau; (spec. 42a. 


bawang merah), Al/zum cepa: bawang 
pahong (baung phung), Sem. Buk. 
Max., Sem. Pa. Max.; R 51 (Mal. 
bawang ]. 

Only (AZal. séhaja): blap; bia’, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; F ii. 
Solitary ; alone (JZa/. sa'orang): yé 
bla’, Pang. U. Aring ; yé-bla', Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. Self (Mal. diri) : 
yé bla’ (Zz. ‘‘I only"’), cp. mah bla’, 
hé-bla’, 6’ bla’, etc., Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal, A little (Aad. sadikit) : 
bleb, e.g. hagu’ bab bleb, ‘‘I ask 
for a little rice,” Pang. U. Aring; 
bleb ov bleb-bleb, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal. ; W 73. 

ONLY (Jai, séhaja) : ken (apparently 
short for nengken), Sem. Plus. 
Single; solitary (JZa/. sa’orang) : 
nai neng-ken = ‘‘only one,” cp. 
diiwa’ ken, ‘‘only two,” and tiga’ 
ken, ‘‘only three,” etc., Sem. Plus. 

ONLY: hadao (g7. hadao(u)), Sem. 
K. Ken, ; ha (he), Sak. Kero. 


ONLY: néya (n6-yé), Sém. [dZal, 
hanya]. 
ONLY : saja (sadj&), Sak. Ra. [Mal. 


sahaja]. [Cf I 33 for another 
meaning of the Malay word, or a 
homonym. ] 

ONLY; unintentionally: habat ; 
abat, e.g. chakap (xiakap) abat, ‘‘ he 
only says so,’ Mant. Bor.; R 63. 
Open, to: wah, Sak. Plus Cliff. ; 
ya' kiwah (#7. kiwahh), Sem. Jarum ; 
ewok (eouok), Sak. Kerb. To go 
out: awodk (éeoudk), Sak. Kerd. 
[Stzeng uak, ‘' to open.’’] 

OPEN, TO: (a) ya’ pag (g7. ya’ 
pagg), Sem. Plus; nékpok? (neuk- 
pok), Sém. [Khmer bok [podk]; 
Stieng, Alak, Boloven, Kaseng, Lave, 
Niahin pok; Sué bd; Churu po; 
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55A. ORDER, I; I command: en suroh, 


42. 
43. 


44. 


45. 
46. 


47- 


48. 
49. 


50. 
[LG 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55- 


Cham poh; Jarai pih; Mon pak 
[pak], ‘‘to open.’”’] 

(2) To open: bika’ (bikak), Temi, 
Serau. To untie: bukai (boukai), 
Mant. Bor. (Mal. bukal. 

OPEN, TO: prakKng (?), Bes. Sep. ; 
prang(?), Bes. K. L. 

OPEN, TO: tak", Sen. Clif, ; k&- 
tahh, Bes. K. L. 

OPEN, TO: ya-iii (gr. a-i), Pang. U. 
Aring. To take-off (Mad. buka): 
yaoi (eg. penjok; C 171), Sem. 
Kedah. Tountie; undo (JZa/. rom- 
bak or buka): ya-i-i, Pang. Sam; 
(Mal. rungkei): ya-uré, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal. Loose ; hanging loosely: 
ueh (auih), Sem. Pa. Max. [Mal. 
urai]. 

OPEN, TO: raiat; raiap; méraiap 
(m'raiap), Pant. Kap. Joh. 
OPEN, TO: so, Sak. Ra. 
(ztransitive): E 79, 80. 
OPEN, TO, or swell (of a blossom) : 
chérabong, Bes. K. Lang. 

Opening : H 107. 

Oppose, to: A 17. 

Oppress, to: P 210. 

Orang utan: M 73; M rqo. 
Orange (colour): B 249; R51; R 


To open 


53- 

Orchid (47a. sakat) : chin-léi, Pang. 
U. Aring. 

ORCHID (dZa/. anggérek): langeng 
(langing), Sem. Pa. Max. 

ORCHID: tétekng, Bes. Sep. 
ORCHID, spec. Avrundina densa: 
péhanyar (p’hanyar), Jak. Lem. 
Order; command: e’ (ali), Sem. 
Buk. Max. Tocommand: nioi, Sem. 


K. Ken. To order: ta’ oyn, Bes. 
Songs. 
ORDER; command: mupioh (mu- 


piuh), Sem. Pa. Max. To order; 
to command: mupioh (mupiuh) ; 
Sem. Pa. Max.; (mupiu’h), Sem. 
Buk, Max. To order (Mal. suroh): 
ya'-pa-agg? (g7. ya’ pa-agg), Sem. 
Sarum. 

ORDER, TO: ya’ ol (g7 ya’ oll), 
Sem. Plus. "To command ; to order 
(AdZaZ. suroh): ya-pé’-ol, Pang. U. 
Aring ; ya-pé’-or (gr. pé’-orr), Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. 

ORDER, TO: padoys, Bes. A. /.; 
(Mal. pésankan or sampaikan) : 
ddis (déys) or ddih (ddyh); padays 
or padoys, e.g. Batin padoys ha-6n, 
‘«the Batin ordered me,” Bes. K. L.; 
To command: padoys, eg. Batin 
padoys ha’ dyn, ‘‘the Batin ordered 
me,’ Bes. A. I. 


56. 


57: 


58. 
59. 
60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


Jelat [Mal. surob]. 
ORDER; command : 
Pant. Kap. Joh. 


che’ loi-en, 


ORDER: command: ukum (oukoum), 
Sak. Kerb., Sak. Ra. (Mal. Ar. 
hukum]; Y 26. 

Order, to: C10; O 52-55; S 
Tor. 

Orifice : H 107. 

Origin: R 176. 


Ornament: C 127. 

Orphan: rég-rég, Sak. Plus Clif. ; 
bi-rék, Sen. Clif 

ORPHAN : ké-non ré-ni, Sak. Blanj. 
Clif; © 107. 

Other: nana-ner, Sak. Kerb. [Prob- 
ably distinct from O 28, which 
belongs to a different group of 
dialects.] [? Cf. doz tanah [tainah] ; 
Bahnar anai, nai, ‘‘ other.’ 

OTHER : lain, Serau, Sak. Ra. [Mal. 
lain]; Ags; A rez. 

OTHER, AN-: teloi, Sak. Tap. 
Other; aside; apart (JZa/. asing) : 
té-lui, Sak. Blanj. Clif. 

Otter (1Za/. anjing ayer or brang- 
brang): banai, Pang. U. Aring; 
manai, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; 
manhai (manhi), Sem. Szev. 

OTTER: baho’ (bhu’), Sem. Pa. 
Max.: ké-bok®, Sen. Clif: [? Cf. 
Mon. phe’ [phea]; Khmer phé [bhe] ; 
Cham bhéi, bhai; Baknar phoi 
(phay), ‘‘ otter.”’] 


OTTER, a kind of: jérong, Bes. 
IRIE, Ply b ie yy DEAT ovary Ny! 
136. 

Our: W s2. 

Out; outside: koh, Bes. 4d. 7. To 


go out: koh; kuh, es, Sep. To 
exude: koh, eg. koh géta, ‘‘to 
exude sap,” Bes. A. J. 

Out: luar, Bes. Malac. Outside 
(Mai. di-luar): lueh (luih), Sem. 
Buk. Max. ; (Mal. ka-luar): luwe, 
ex. ken luwe=JZal. ambil ka- 
luar (doubtful), Sem. Kedah.  Out- 
side; to turn out: lueh (luih), Sem. 
Buk. Max. Inside ; into : lueh (luih), 
Sem. Pa. Max. [?=outside]. I go 
out (JZa/. sahaya ka-luar): en kluar, 
Jelat [Mal. \uar}. 

Outside: wih? (uiiih), Sem. Buk. 
Max. [2 cf. S 104]. 

Without (Jal. luar): mos, Sem. 
Craw, Hist., Sem. Klapr. [Klap- 
roth gives ‘‘sans'’ as the mean- 
ing, having apparently misunderstood 
Crawfurd, who gives ‘‘luar"’ as the 
Malay equivalent of his ‘‘ without,” 
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z.e. =‘ outside.” But the word is 
doubtful, anyhow; cf. S 550. ] 
OUTSIDE: F 246; G 63; O 66-69; 
S.236501 54. 

Outstretched: H rs. 

Outwards: F 230; I 28; T 53. 
Over: A 5-10. 

Over against: S 198. 

Over there: T 52-54. 

Overflow, to: P 206. 

7o. Owl: dk? (auk), Sem. Pa. Max. 
7x. Ow: kéla (dla), Sak. Kerb. 
[Kaseng klang, ‘‘ owl” ; cf. E 4.] 
72. OWL: ‘ngko (nk6), Sak. Ra. [Steng 
kou, ‘‘owl.”] B 216; G16, 17. 

Ox: B 457. 


P 


1. Pack, to; bundle: chidm (tchidm), 
Sak. Ra. Parcel: cha 4m, Sak. U. 
Kam. 

2. PAcK, TO; bundle: sapdt, Saé. 
Kerb. (Mal. saput, ‘‘to cover”; cf. 
P 47). 

3. PACK, TO; bundle: ténungkus (té- 
nounkous), Sém. [Menang. Mal. 
tungkus (#7. tungkuih), ‘‘ bundle, 
pack”; the ordinary d/a/. is bung- 
kus.] Mat; mattress: bungkusan, 
Ben. New, (Mal. bungkusan, ‘‘bundle,”’ 
‘« wrapper. '"] 

Packet: B 459, 460. 

4. Paddle (JZa/. péngayuh): chindwa’, 
Sem. Kedah. ([Cf. Khmer chreva 
[chrawa]; Lave chrava; Alak seva; 
Boloven hawa, ‘‘ paddle.’’] 

5. PADDLE: (a) chau (chow), Sa. Sed. 
Da,; chuér, Pant. Kap, Joh. To 
swim : bérchuér (b’rchuér), Pant. Kap. 
Joh. To go upstream: béchuér 
péningol (b’chuér p’ningol), Panz. 
Kap. Joh. [Khmer chéu [chéw], ‘‘oar,”’ 
‘to row standing”; <Anxnam ched; 
Bahnar, choa, ‘‘paddle”; Stzeng 
cheo, ‘‘to row standing” ; ? cf. Mon 
kdsu, ‘‘ paddle.’’] 

(6) To paddle: ngayoh, Bes. Sep. 
A. /, Paddle: pengayu, Sem. U. 
Sel. ; (péngayon), Sak. Croix ; pénga- 
yoh, Jak. Malac.; pengaioh, Sak. 
Blanj. Sw. ; kayu-pengayu, Sem. Per. 
[Mal. kayoh]. [For the curious 
relation between groups (a) and (d) 
ef. T21randP 164. Is it fortuitous ?] 


6. PADDLE: papar, Bes. A. I. To 
paddle (d@a/. kayuh): papar, Bes. 
WGsal 


6a. Oar: p&éngowet (pingowet), Pant. 


7: 


£T. 


I2. 


TS 


14. 


EGE 


16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


20, 


Kap. Log.; penguéh, Pant. Kap. Her. 
[Mal. 'wet ; see O 9.] 

Oar: pémaut, /ak. Mad. (Pant. Kap.); 
(p’maut), Pant. Kap. Joh. (Mal. paut]. 


. Oar: gidai, Bes. Sep. To row with 


an oar : gidai (Mad. bérdayong), Bes. 
K. L. [cf. Mad. kirai ?]. 


. To use the paddle as a lever, with the 


side of the boat as a fulcrum, especially 
in steering a canoe (JZaZ. 'wet): chu- 
kang or chokang, Bes. K. L.; chu- 
kakng, Bes. A. J. 


. PADDLE, TO (JZa/. kayuh): kabeau 


Sem. Kedah. To paddle witha draw- 
ing motion of the paddle, especially in 
steering a canoe: ka’tt, Bes. K. L. ; 
ka’ut, Bes. A. J. [ef. Mal. kabir]. 
PADDLE: S 399. 

Paddle, to: P 5, 6. 

Paddy ; padi: R 104-108. 
Paddy-bird ; padi-bird: F 257. 


Pagar anak (tree), /xonanthes 
obovata : ‘long penanchang, Bes. 
Sep. 


Pahang man: péngapang (p’nga- 
pang), Pant. Kap. Joh.; W 112. 
Sultan of Pahang: P 33. 
Pahlawan (a kind of tree), Tv¢stanta? 
spec. : hérlop, Pang. U. Aring. 
Pail: S 149. 

Pain: S 185-187. 

PAIN, sharp: pret, (Zant. Bor. To 
suffer : prhet, Want. Cast. Wound : 
prosh, Krau Tem.; pris, Bes. Malac.; 
ris; prés, Bes. Sep. A. I. [? ef. Mal. 
périh, or = S 186 (a)]. 

Painful: S 187. 

Paint, to: hichit chat, Sak. U. 
Kam. (Mal. chat, ‘‘paint’’]. To 
stick: péchit; lechip, es, Songs 
[? cf. C 49]. 

Pair: O 28. 

Palas (fan-palm), Zzcwala paludosa : 
pales (palis), Sem. Buk. Max. [Mal. 
palas]. 

PALAS: cha-char, Sem. Stev, 
Palate; roof of mouth: h&angkoh 
(hngkuh), Sem, Pa.jMax. ; hangke’ 
(hngki), Sem. Buk. Max. Gums (of 
mouth): angke’ (angki’), Sem. Buk. 
Max. Hollow of mouth (AZa/. téka’): 
pongka’ ha&ngke’ (pungka’ hngki), 
Sem. Buk, Max. 

Palisade : F 79. 

Palm (of hand): kéng (k’ng), Sem. 
Stev. 

PALM (of hand= Mad. tapak): har 
chas, Pang. Sam; har chaz, Pang. 
Galas. Sole of foot (Mal. tapak) : 
har chan, Pang. U. Aring; hal or 
har chan (7. hall ov harr), (doubt- 


oo 
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2I, 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


ful), Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. [cf. G 


41 ?]. 

PALM (of hand); sole (of foot) 
(dal. tapak): pal, Sen. Clif; 
pak, Kena. /. Palm of hand: 


tapak, Sem. Stev.; tapar, Temdz. 
Hand: tapar, Sak. Kerb. Sole 
(of foot): tapak, Sem. Stev. Span: 
tapa (tappar), Sem. Stev. Foot: 
pénapah (p/napah), Pant. Kap. 
Joh. Footsteps: tapang, Bes. Songs. 
To slap: tapa, Kena. f.; (Mal. 
tampar): pak, Sex. Cliff To slap; 
a slap: pak (pak), Sem. Pa. Max. 
To slap with the hand: mapa’ chds 
(mpa’ chs), Sem. Buk. Max.; pak 
tong (pk tung), Sem. Pa. Max. 
(Cf. Mal. tapak, ‘‘ palm, sole”; tam- 
par, ‘‘to slap’; but it must not be 
assumed that all these forms are 
derived through Malay. Cf. Steng 


pang ; Cham tapong; Sahnar 
toépang, ‘‘ palm,” ‘‘sole.”] F 220; 
tra) a5 


PALM (of hand): N 3. 
Palm-cabbage (JZa/. umbut): ta’, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; ta’, ex. 
ta’ tada’=A/a/. umbut bayas, Pang. 
U. Aring; B 86; tajo’ (taju’), Sem. 
Pa, Max. [? = B 86]. 
PALM-CABBAGE : chémbek (chmbik), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; chengkeh(?), Bes. 
A. Tl. [See B 183.] 

PALM, young (edible): rumtk, Sa&. 
Tap. [no doubt palm-cabbage is 
meant]; [? cf. JZa/. umbut]. 
Palm-cloth: S 149, 150. 
Palm-sheath : S 149, 150. 
Palpitation (JZa/. bédébar): mén- 
yabal? (miiabl), Sem. Buk. Max. 
PALPITATION : linya (lina), Sem. Pa. 
Max. 

Pandanus (J/a/. méngkuang) : buyu 
(buyoo), Sem. Stev. A plant used 
for mat-making: puyu (pouyou), 
Sak, Ra. 

PanpaNus (Mai, pandan): hakek 
or hake’, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gail. 


Screw-palm (Mai. méngkuang) : 
hake’, Pang. U. Aring; haké’; 
haki’, Ses. Sep. A. I. Various 


species are (a7, méngkuang), hake’ 
habél ; (JZaZ. pandan), haké’ pandan, 
Bem Sepa. el tee Otherieyspp-s: 
hake’ chongoi, Bes. Sep. ; hake’ 
héram, Bes. Sep. A. /.; haké@’ jakas ; 
hake’ yah, Bes. Sep. ; hake’ tit, Bes. 
A. J, 

PANDANUS; screw-palm; ‘‘screw- 
pine,’ Pandanus atrocarpus: béng- 
kueng (bngkuing), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33- 


34. 


35- 


36. 


37- 


38. 


39. 


40. 


méngkueng (mngkuing), Sem. Buk. 
Max. Sedge (spec. Mal, méndérong), 
Scirpus grossus ; méngkueng (mngku- 
ing), Sem. Pa. Max. [Mal. méng- 
kuang]. 

PANDANUS (spec. Jad. rasoh ayer), 
Pandanus russow(?): rasu ba&teoh 
(rsu btiuh), Sem. Buk. Max.; W 30 
[Zal. rasau ; rasoh]. 

Pangolin: A 113-115. 

Panther: T 129-133. 

Papaya (fruit), Carica papaya: 
beték, AMdantr. Malac.; pétik; ple’ 
pétik (plek pétik), Zemdz; (plek 
petik), Sera; ple’ pétik® (plek 
petik®), /elaz ; (plek petik®), Darat ; 
F 282 [AZal. bétek]. 

PAPAYA: kuntaia, Jak. Ba, Pa. ; 
képaya, Jak. Malac. [Mal. papaya]. 
Paralysis: D r24. 

Parang (chopper): C 122-126; C 
152. 

Parang-parang (fish): S 140. 
Parasite: L 32; P 129. 

Parcel: P 1-3. 

Pardon, to: késungkok (k’sunkok), 
Pant. Kap. Joh. Sultan of Johor: 
orang sungkok péngalat? (orang 
sunkok p’ngalat), Paut. Kap. Joh. 
Sultan of Pahang: orang sungkok 
péngapang (orangsunkok p’ngapang), 
Pant. Kap. Joh. 

Parents: M 189. 

Pari lang (fish spec.), Aetobatis 
narinari: payi’ (paii’), Sem. Pa. 
Max. (Mal. pari]. 

Part ; piece ; portion: chapé ; chapa 
(tchapé; tchapé), Sa&. Kerd.; chiapé; 
chiapa (¢chiapé; ‘chiape), Sak. Ra. 
[?=P 36]. 

PART; piece; portion : képik (k6pik), 
Sdém. (Mal. képing]; cf. F 180. 
Partly : S 198. 


Partridge, Malay, RAizothera : gun- 
teng; chim gunting, Bes. XK. L. 
[WZa/. sau-lanting ov burong sorong 
lanting]. 

Pass, to: broyt, Bes. Sep. A. 1. 
To pass (trans. and intrans.): 


brayt ; broyt, Bes. Songs. 

Pass, TO: lala, Sak. U. Kam. To 
disappear: lalu’, Sem. Pa. Max. 
Formerly; past: mélalu’ (mlalu’), 
Sem. Buk. Max. [Mal. lalu]. =A 73. 
To pass by: G 42. 

Past: B 165; EF 215; F 123; N 
50, 52; P 39. 

Path: C 216; G 41, 42; G 49; 
S 280. 

PaTH, mark indicating the [ap- 
parently something serving as a sign- 
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41. 


42. 


43- 


44. 


post, ‘‘wegweiser’’]: penoig, Sez. 
Stev. 

Patience : rusing (rousiii), Sdm. ; S 
222. 

Pattern; picture: 
Kam. (Mal. achu]. 
Paunch: B 160. 
Pay: G 3. 

Pay, to: mé€neyar (mdnéyar). Sém. ; 
bayar; Sak. Ra.; bayar, Sak. Kerb. 
[4Zal. bayar]. 

Payong, daun (palm spec.), Zeys- 
mannia altifrons: sagaluk, Ment. 
Her. II. 


achu, Sak. U. 
[=T 243B.] 


44A. Peace be unto you! hail ! (a prefix 


45. 
46. 


47: 


to prayers addressed to spirits= AZa/. 
salamat): sémbat? (sumbat), Saz. 
Hale, [Probably = AZal, sémbah; O 6.] 
Peacock: jahot? (jahote), Bex. New. 
PEACOCK: mah, Sem. Jur. And., 
Sem. Jur. Rob. ; chim-mérak (chim- 
marrak), Ben. New. [dMJal. mérak ; 
but cf. also Mon maraik {mrak] ; 
Cham amrak ; Tareng amrah; San- 
tali marak, ‘‘ peacock.”’] 

Peak: H 48; H 84; H9g5-97; H 
99, 100. 

Peck, to: C 295, 296. 

Peel; thin husk: sélupat (slupt), 
Sem. Pa. Max. Skin: sélompot, 


' Kena. I. [Mal. sélupat]; cf. P 2. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


SI. 


53: 


Peel, to: C 142. 

Peeled (by rubbing): lalueh (la- 
luih), Sem. Pa. Max. [Mal. lélas]. 
Peeling-knife: K 47. 

Peer forward, to (?): yob-yob, ex. 
0’ yob-yob kra (explained as=jengo’, 


‘to peer forward”; ‘‘he, the séra 
monkey, peers forward’), Sem. 
Kedah. 


Pelican (spec. JZa/. burong undan), 
Pelicanus onocrotalus or Malaccensis : 
pipau?(pipak or pipau), Sem. Pa, Max. 
Penetrate, to (7.e. to stick into= 
Mal, lékat): ya’-mpeg, Pang. U. 


Aring; ya-hempeg, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal. [Perhaps=C 47. ] 
. PENETRATE, TO: rentang, Bes. 


Songs. ; C 296. 

Penis: lokn, U. /nd.; lak, Pang. 
U. Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; 
la (lar), Sem. Stev.; la, U. Kel. ; 
la’, Lebir, Kerbat; 1a’ (1'), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; lo’, Sen. Clig., U. Tem., U. 
Cher.; lu-o’, Krau Ket.; klau? 
(glau; gla-u?), Sew. K. Ken.; metla, 
U. Pat.; E 83. Sexually impotent : 
14’ kébus (1‘ kbus), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
D 50; H 2. [Bahnar lo; Stieng 
klau, ‘‘male sexual organs”; Bahnar 
klao, ‘‘testicles,” ‘‘male pudenda.” 


54. 


55: 


56. 


57- 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


Kuhn also compares Kas? tloh, ‘lob; 
Santali laih; Ho loé; Munda loe, 
‘«penis.”” It may be doubted whether 
these are in any way related to the 
somewhat similar words meaning. 
‘‘male,” ‘‘man.”’ The connection 
of Khmer ked& (pr. kéd&?) [kta], 
‘«penis,’’ seems doubtful. ] 

PENIS: butoh (buth), Sem. Buk. 
Max. [Mail. butoh]; E 36; M 219; 


(?); men(?): Iumam (lou- 
mam); lumom (Jowmom), Sak. Ra. 
[? cf. W 77 (c)]; M 23. 

Pepper : lada (lada), Sdm. ; (lada), 
Sak. Kerb. ; lada (lad&), Sak. Ra. ; 
lada’ (ladak), Sevau, Sak. Em, 
Wild pepper (dZa/. lada burong) : 
lad&, Sak. Kor. Gd. Chili pepper 
(spec. Mad. chili padi; lada kén- 
chang?): lada’ kawau (lad’ kauau), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; B 215 [Mal lada]; 
Big1; B 196. 

Pérah, buah (fruit spec.) : 
Sem. Buk. Max. 

PERAH, buah: piah (pih), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; pra’, Sak. U. Bert. A food 


suing, 


made from the seeds of the pérah 


tree: sertim prah, Sak. Hale (‘‘serim”’ 
is explained as meaning anything 
squeezed into a joint of bamboo) 
[Wal. pérah]. 

Perch, to: A 55, 56; C 52. 
Pérépat tree, Cupania Lessertiana(?): 
kurak, Bes. Sep. Suckers of the 
pérépat tree: S 508. 

Perfect: G71; V 12. 

Perfume: S 295. 

Perhaps; may be: kénid ji, Sas. 
U. Kam. 

PERHAPS: hoi, Sak. Plus Clift 


61A. PERHAPS: jala (djala), Sem. K. 


62, 


63. 


Ken. ; W 78. 

Peril: D 50; F 48. 

Perinzum? or urethra? (dZa/. tali 
ayer): kénjong (knjung), Sem. Pa. 
AW ames & 1% sitskee 

Permission: G 42. 

Person: M 23-31. 

Perspiration : S 533-537; W 30. 
Perspire, to(?): k&lueh (kluih), 
Sem. Buk. Max. [Doubtful and 
probably wrong, being no doubt 
merely the first word of Mad. kAluar 
péloh ; cf. O 67.] 


64. Perverse, to be: pehéau (?), Bes. 
Fe hh 

644. Pestle (Mal. antan):  rentik, 
Teméz. 


64B. PESTLE: kéndh; kénu’? (kenukh), 


Serau. 
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65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 
Gi 
72. 


73: 


74. 


Pétai (fruit-tree): B 45. 

Pétaling (tree), Ochanostachys amen- 
tacea: awal?(aual?), Sem. Pa. Max. 
PETALING : sayaim? (saim), Sem, 
Buk. Max. 

Phlegm : M 213. 

Pick, to: C 52; P68; P 148-150, 
Pick up, to: chékat (chkt), Ses. 
Pa, Max. ; machékat (mchkt), Sem. 
Buk. Max. 

PICK UP, TO: hi chdd, Saks U. 
Kam.; (Mal. pungut): chod, Teméz; 
lechued®, Sevaw. To pick (Mal. 
pétik): totayt, eo. tdtayt bunga’, 
‘*to pick flowers,’ Bes. K. LZ. To 
pluck : totoyt, Bes. Sep. A. J. To 
pluck out (J/a/. chabut) : ya-tés (pr. 
COSS) yee O17e aioe Ag7777 ae CE: 
Bahnar duct, ‘‘ to pluck out.’’] 
PICK uP, TO: lebes; sebes, JZant. 
Bor, [The last appears to be a mis- 
print, as the first occurs in the revised 


COpyor tl doubt the connection of 
this word with S 63.] B 396-400; 
Cisse PArgo: 


Picture: P 42. 

Piece : tio’ (tiu’), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
Es3e) Pig5, 3635 280. 
Pierce, to: lun, Sem. Pa. 
C 296; E64; T 103, 1064. 
Piercing (sound): nyaréng (fiarng), 
Sem. Pa. Max. [Mal. nyaring]. 
Pig: napak, Sem. Per.; napag, 
Sem. Ken. ; napek; na-pek, Sem, 
Stev.; napeg? (napik), Sem. Buk. 
Max. ; napeg, Sem. U. Sel. Wild 
pig (a/. babi hutan): napeg, Sem. 
Kedah. Boar: napag ima (nabagima), 
Sem, K. Ken.; F 238. 

Pic: (a) gor, Sém.; gaur, Tem. 
Cl. ; (gour), Sak Plus Clif: ; gao, 
Sak. Kinta; gaht, Tan. U. Lang. ; 
gat, gal, Sak. Martin; ménahar 
gau, Serau ; F 218; gau, Sen. Clif; 
gau, Sen. Cl., Sak. Slim, U. 
Kel., Lebir, Sak. Blanj. Cl., Sak. 
Blanj. Sw., Serau? or Tembz?, 
Darat, Jelai; (gow), Sak. Blanj. 
Clif. ; ga-un, Sak. Sung. Wild pig 
(Mal, babi hutan): ga-u, Sem. 
Plus; gau, Pang, Belimb.; gau hop, 
Pang. U. Aring; gau sérak (gow 
sé-rak), Sak. Blanj. Clg; Hog: 
gaur bé (gour ber), Sak. Plus Cliff: ; 
gau ibé (gowi-bé), Sak. Blanj. Cif ; 
M 18, Sow: gaur ba (gour bor), 
Sake Pius Cli. E61 ;3M 192); 
gau ikénan (gow i-kénan), Sak. 
Blanj. Clif. ; F 64. 

(4) Pig: degoh, Rasa. 
degih, Bland. K. Lang. 


Max. ; 


Wild hog: 


75: 
76. 


77: 
78. 


79- 
80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


85. 


Pic: rap, Krau Ket., Krau Tem. 
rap, Sak. Guat. ; grum, Sak. Em. 
Pig: tébong, Bedu. //, Wild pig: 
tébong, Jak. Malac. Hog: tuban (?) 
(tubaw), Sem, Jur. And.; tuban, 
Sem. Jur. Rob. Swine: tuban 
(tubaw), Sem. Jur. Mar. Porcu- 
pine: tebon, Bes. Malac. 

Pic: bis, U. Pat. [P=P 88]. 

Pic: li, Sas U. Kam. ; lu (lou), 
Sak, Ra. Many pigs eat the sugar- 
cane (here): k6m bé ldy [?] becha’ 
(bechak) boi, Krvau Em. [? =P 83]. 
[Szé li, ‘‘pig”; li, ‘‘wild boar’’; 
Tareng alii; Sue li, ali; So alik 
(alic) ; Manhang ali; Cuoi lik (lic), 


“pig” ; Palaung le (1é); Mon klik, 
‘hog.’ ] 
Pic: iu (iou), Sak, Ra. [Probably 


a misprint for P 78. ] 

Pic: (a) cha-gak, Sak. Tan. Ram.; 
changgak, Temi, Sak. Br. Low; 
changgei (¢chafighei), Sak. Kerb. ; 
jokot, /ak. Ba. Pa.; jdkdt, Jak. 
Mad., Jak. Sim.; joktt, Pant. Kap. 
Mad. Swine: chongkor, Jak. Raf. 
Wild pig: changga (tckanga), Saf. 
Croix. Wild hog: chonkokh, /oz. 
Raf As.; chang khok, Jok. Raf. ; 
jonkat, Ben. New. Cry of the 
‘tiger's jackal” bird, indicating 
that a pig is near by: ‘koit-koit 
chonggd’, Bes. Sep. [Bahnar shaké 
(xaké), hake; Stieng chérkéi, rdkéi, 


rokei, ‘‘ wild boar’’; Chrdu ch’ke, 
ce pig. UU 
(2) Hog: samungko, Pant. Kap. 


Log. ; sémungkor (s’munkor), Paz. 
Kap. Lem.; samungko pemenggei, 
Pant. Kap. Her.; stmungkor pényiku, 
Jak. Mad. (Pant. Kap.). [? cf. Bugis 
chamigu, samigu, ‘‘pig.’’ 
Pic: kumo, /ad.; kumokn, 
Hu. Joh. IT. ; kmokn, U. [nd 
Pic: kétih; kétir, e.g. kéttr méri, 
“jungle pig, wild pig,” Bes. Sep. 
A, J.; kétur, Bes. Sep. 3) keta 
(kétun), Bedu. 1/7. ; kétt, Bes. Her., 
Ment. Her. I. Wild pig: kétu, Bes. 
Malac. Wild hog: ketur, Sen. 
New. Wild boar: ~kétur méri, Bes. 
Sep. Hog: penyiku kétol, /aé. 
Mad. (Pani. Kap.). [2 cf. Bzlliton 
Malay gaduk utan, ‘‘ wild pig.’’] 
Pic: ja-lo’, Bera; jali, Serting. 
Wild pig: jalu, Mantr. Malac, Mya. 
[?=P 78 or P go}. 


Or. 


. Pic: sérdi, Kena. 7. 
Pic: risim, Bed. Chiong. Wild 
pig: risim, Bland. K. Lang., Mantr. 


Malac. Cha. ; risim, Wee Malac.; 
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86, 


87. 
88. 


89. 


90. 


gl. 
92. 


93. 


94. 


95- 


96. 


97- 


98. 


99. 


risim, Mantr. Malac. Nya. [the term 
must not be used when hunting 
them]. Wild hog: résam (russam), 
Ben. New. - [? cf. Tareng ruisol, 
“wild boar.’’] 

Pic: badi (badi), Sem. Pa. Max., 
Sem, Buk, Max.; ba-di, Kerbat, 
Hog: badai, Sem. Jur. And., Sem. 
Jur. Rob. Swine: badai, Sem. Jur. 
Mar. Wild. pig? (Mal. babi 
hutan): badiyu, Pang. K. Aring. 
[This word, or an identical one of 
unknown meaning, occurs in a Malay 
charm used by hunters of the elephant 
and _ rhinoceros. Malay Magic, 
Appendix, p. 603.] Wild pig (spec. 
Mal. nangui): badi (badi), Sem. 
Buk. Max. [Mal, babi]; B 119; 
F 218. 


Pic, wild: dal, Sak. Kor. Go. 
[?=P 82]. 

Pic, wild: més, Bland. K. Lang. 
[?=P 77] 

Pic, wild: tekil, J/antr. Malac. 
Cha, 


Wild hog: jélan, Sem. Beg. ; jelan, 
Ben. New. Wild pig (spec. Mal, 
nangui): jalin (jalin), Sem. Pa. 
Max. [?=P 83]. [? cf. Madur, 
cheleng (tjéléng), ‘‘ wild pig.’’] 

Pic, cry of wild: dret-dret-dret, 
Bes, Songs. 

Pigeon (spec. Ja/. pérgam): pégaPm, 
Bes. Sep. A. I. (Mal. pérgam]. 
PIGEON (spec. JZa/. punai): ményun, 
Pang. U, Aring ; méngyt (mngyi), 
Sak. U. Kam.; weyau, Bes. Sep. 
A. I. Wild pigeon, spec. : chim 
weao (ov weau), Bes. Sep.; B 216. 
PIGEON (Jad. punai): kochok, Bes. 
Sep. A. I, Wild pigeon: kochok, 
Bes, Sep. [Cham katauk, ‘‘ dove.’’] 
PIGEON (Jal. punai): punei 
(pounei), Saz Ra. ; (pounei), Sak, 
Kerb. ; chém punei (tchém-poune!), 
Sém. ; B 216 [Aal. punai]. 
PIGEON, spec.(?): chim janggokng, 
Bes. Sep. ; B 216, 

PIGEON, spec. (?): chim janghui; 
chim jangsi, Bes. Sep. ; B 216. 
PIGEON, spec.?: me-el, Sem. Stev. 
[Supposed, acc. to V,-Stevens, by the 
Sémangs to be the companion of a 
mythical female divinity called 
‘«Simei,”’ sister of ‘‘ Plé.”] B 216; 
D 153. 

Pillar: P 191-195. 

Pillow (1ZaZ. bantal): tun, Pang. U. 
Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gai. 


too. PILLOW (Mai. bantal): (a) nelgul 


(gr. nellgull), Sem. Kedah, Sem. 


rot. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


IOS: 


Jarum; nelgul, Sem. Plus. Bridges 
of musical instrument, M 226, in- 
serted under the string at each end 
to raise and tighten it: nelgul, Sem. 

Kedah. ; 
(2) Pillow: ké-nel-chol (#7. 

kénellcholl), Sem, Plus; kénéchul, 

Sem. Kedah, [? Cf. Bahnar kono, 

‘‘pillow” (apparently from kdl, 

‘thead.”’ There is another word 
k6n6én from akén, ‘‘ to lean upon"’); 

cf. P 101, and H 46 ?] 

(c) Pillow: chéng-kol, Zem. Cl., 

Sak. Plus Clif, Sak. Blanj. Clif: ; 

chankulan, Bex. New. ; chékoan, 

Jak. Malac. [? a compound from 

the root of H 46]. 


(dz) Pillow: tinggul, Pang. U. 
Aring; tengol, Mantr. Matac. ; 
péningol pémubun (p’ningol 


p'mubun), Pant. Kap. Joh. Bridges 
of lyre: péningol, Méantr. Malac. 
Cha. Head: péninggol (peninggol), 
Pant. Kap. Her.;  péningol 
(p'ningol), Pant. Kap. Mad. ; 
(piningol), Paxt, Kap. Log.; C 38; 
W 12. (Cap: sapu_ péningol 
(sapu p’ningol), Pant. Kap. Joh. 
Headkerchief: sapu tinggol, /ak, 
Mad, (Pant. Kap.); sapu peninggol, 
Pant. Kap. Her. Worn: péngérep 
péningol (p'ng’rep p’ningdél), Panz. 


Kap. Joh. + Ee 1738.0 thes reot 
meaning, apparently, is ‘‘ head,” 
che Pls. 

PILLOW: té-nf-i, Sez. Cl. [?= 
P too]. [Khmer khnéi [khnéy], 


from koi [kGy], ‘‘to lean on"’ (?) ; 
Stieng k6néi; Jon kéni [gni], 
‘*pillow”’ ; cf. P 100 (4).] 
PILLOW: bantal, JZantr. 
Nya. (Mail. bantal]. 
Pinang baik (tree spec.), Vatica 
Curtisiz : pal? baik (pl baik), Ses. 
Pa, Max.; (Mai. pinang péragam?): 
pal péragam ? (pl prakm), Sem. Pa, 
Max. 

Pinch: P 108. 

Pinch, to (AZa/. chubit): ya- tof, 
ex. toh béli’wet=JZa/. chubit paha 
kiri (proverb), Zz. ‘‘to pinch the 
left leg," z.e, it affects the right one 
also, Pang. Galas. 

PINCH, TO: chuet (chuit), Sez. 
Pa, Max., Sem. Buk, Max.; chti-ét, 
Sen. Clif; chu-aet, Sak. Blanj. 
Clif. To pinch; to squeeze: chuet 
(chuit), Sem. Pa. Max. To wipe 
off (Wai. palit): chuet, Bes. Sep. 
To draw : chubet (tchoubet), Mantr. 
Cast. [Afal. chubit]. 


Malac. 
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106, 


107. 


108. 


109. 


IIo, 


LET. 


TI2. 


113. 


II4. 


115. 


116. 


i117. 


118. 


PINCH, TO: ché&pen (tchdpen), 
Sém.; pit, Sak. Ra. To pinch; 
to squeeze : m&chépit (mchpit), Sem. 
Buk. Max. Prawn;  betel-nut 
cutter: pé€nyipet (p’nyipet), Pazz. 
Kap. Joh. Scorpion: pénipet 
(p'nipet), Pant. Kap. Mad. [Mal. 
sépit ; but cf. also Bahnar chépet, 
pét, ‘‘to pinch (with the fingers) ” ; 
Stieng piét, apiét, ‘‘to get the 
fingers pinched"; Khmer tebiét 
[tpiet], ‘‘to hold (by pinching)” ; 
chhpit [chhbit], ‘‘ holding with the 
tips of the fingers (?)"; and see 
P 209 B. ; ? cf. also P r05.] 
PINCH, TO: pinyat? (pignét), Sa. 
Kerb.; kechit, Mantr. Malac. [Cf. 
Bahnar tet (nhét), niet, ‘‘ to squeeze 
with the fingers”; JZa/. pichit, ‘‘ to 
pinch.’’] 

PINCH, TO; to squeeze (Jai, 
apitkan): kéta’(?), Bes. Sep. <A 
pinch (J/a/. jéntik): kéltus (kltus), 
Sem. Pa. Max. ; kéltis (kltis) Sem. 
Buk. Max. ([? Cf. Khmer kedech 
[ktich], ‘‘ to pinch slightly.’”’] 
Pinched : génting, e.g. ‘‘ my belly 
is pinched with hunger,” périt gén- 
ting 0-eh lapar, Jak. Malac. Valley: 
génting, Bedu. Z/. [AZal. génting]. 
Pineapple: sola, Mantr. Malac. 
PINEAPPLE: nanas, Serau, Krau 
Em., Mantr. Malac.; nénas, Sak, 
U. Kam. [Mail. nanas]; H 7. 
Pipe for water, etc.: ténglor 
(tnglor), Sak. U. Kam. 

Pipe, to: W 97. 

Pipeclay : E 12. 

Pirate: bajau, Bes. Sep. A. 1. 
[1Zal. Bajau, name of a piratical 
tribe of Borneo]. 

PIRATE: mah kompa’, Bes. Sep. 
A. 17.; M 23; [4Za/l. rompak]. 
Pistil (of flower): tepi (tepee), 


Sem. Stev. [Doubtful: cf. E 33.] 
Pit: D 66. 

Pit of stomach: S 460. 

Pitch: R 80. 

Pith: kol, Sex. Cl. Offal (of 


grain)? (d/a/. Ampas): kol, Sex. 
Clif. [? Cf. Khmer khuor, ‘‘ mar- 
row,” 

Pith: M 58; S 234. 

Pitted with holes: B 175. 

Pity (Jal. kasihan): god(?), ex. 
ja god 0’ té-kebed (JZa2. kasihan 
tuha-nya), ‘‘pity his age," Se. 
Plus MOT. 

Place (Ja/. tempat) : (qa) til, Pang. 
U. Aring. Track: til, Bes. K, Lang. 
Spoor; tracks; footprints: tiil, Bes. 


119. 


120. 


I2i. 


I22. 


123. 


124. 


125. 


126. 


127. 


128. 


129. 


Songs; til, e.g. ha til a'a’, ‘these 
are tiger tracks,” Bes. Sep. A. J. 
Footprint: tai, Sak. Guat. Foot- 
prints: til, Sem. Pa. Max.; méntin 
(mntin), Sem. Buk. Max. Tracks; 
marks: til, Sem. Pa. Max. Tracks; 
mark; scar: til, Sem. Buk. Max. 
Mark of a scratch: tél, Sem. Buk. 
Max. 

(2) Tracks; footprints: dél, Sex. 
Clif. ; dil juk, Sak. Blanj. Clif: ; 
F 220, [Stieng til; Bahnar del; 
Annam tich, ‘‘ tracks,” ‘‘ mark.’ ] 
(c) Spoor or track (dJZa/. békas) : 
tértoh (gr. térr-tohh), e.g. tértoh 
nyah, ‘‘tiger’s track,” tértoh kasha’, 
‘*deer track,’’ Pang. U. Aring. 
PLACE: témped (#7. témpedd), 
Sem. Plus; tampat, Sak. Ra. [Aal. 
témpat]. 

PLACE (once occupied, now empty): 
tempok, Bes. K. Lang. (Mal. 
tampok]; H 153; S 221; Vig. 
Place, to: H 153; K 5. 
Placenta; afterbirth (A/a/. uri 
kéchil) : tri bale’ (auri bali’), Sem. 
Pa. Max. (Mal. uri]; N 42. 

Plain (land); surface: tebal, Sem. 
Stev, [? Ci. E 12; and Ahmer 
veal [wal]; Jon wea [w4], ‘‘ plain.'"’] 
PLAIN (land): pléma (pléma), 
Sém. [? Mal. lémbah]. 

PLAIN: padeng (pading), Sem. 
Buk. Max.; padang, Ben. New. 
[Mel. padang]; E 12; E 17; 
G 605 1 145 1625'S) 572 

Plait, to : emberidreh (embériéréh), 
Sak, Ra. 

PLAIT or weave, to (JZa?/. aniam) : 
ya’ dendan (gv. den-dann) (e.g. in 
making baskets), Sem. Plus. [? Cf. 
Khmer bandaii [pantan]; Aa tatan, 
‘to weave"; Stieng, Bahnar tan 
(tanh); Boloven, Niahin, Alak 
tah; Lave tai; Halang tan, ‘‘to 
plait,” ‘‘to weave.”] W 66. 
Planet: S 436. 

Planing-adze: rimbas, Bes. Songs 
[AZaZ, rimbas]. 

Plant: B 466. 

PLANT spec. : a fragrant stemmed 
plant with an aroid-like dark mauve- 
coloured leaf, whose stem is shredded 
up with the thumb-nail, to within a 
few inches of the base of the stem, 
and worn in the girdle to avert 


“sakit bélakang” (back-ache?), 
rétut, Sea. Plus. 
PLANT, parasitic, spec. (Mal. 


‘‘ tippus krowie” ?=tépus kérawai): 
kem, Sem. Stev. 
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130. PLANT used for dyeing yellow: 
deom, Sem. Stev. 

131. PLANT used for mat-making: 
sahlak (sahlék), Sas. Ra. 

132. Plant, to: tap®, Zemdz; pétém, 
Bes. K. Lang.; météng; pétong; 
mét6Pm, Bes. Sep. A. 7.; me- 
tong, Bes. Malac. To plant or 
bury (JZa/. tanam): ya-tam, Sem. 
Plus. To sow (Mal, tabor): ya’ 
tiib (gr. tibb), ex. ya’ tub bab, 
‘*to sow rice,” Sem. Jarum; ya’ 
tiib or ya’ tip (gv. tiibb or ttpp), 
ex. ya’ tiip ba’, ‘‘ to sowrice,’’ Sem. 
Plus. Plant [plantation?] (AZa/. 
tanaman): nomtap, Sém. [Boloven 
top ; Mon ta [tuiw] ; Viahin nd&m ; 
Lave dam; Alak ntam; Khmer 
dim [tam]; Baknazr potam, ‘‘to 
plant”; Stieng tam, ‘‘to plant,” 
‘‘to sow”; Bahnar top (tap), ‘‘ to 
thrust into the earth,” ‘‘to make 
holes for seed’ (cf. Alak tap; 
Bahnar tém (tam), ‘‘to pierce’’) ; 
cf. Mon tap [tuip]; Stzeng tap; 
Chréu top; Tareng ketiip ; Kaseng 
tiip, ‘‘to bury.” There are ap- 
parently two allied roots, with some- 
what similar meanings: tép and 
tom. ] 

133. PLANT, TO (JZa/. tanam): ya’ 
ta-jo’, Sem. Jarum. [Jarai tojuk ; 
Tareng téchét, ‘‘ to sow.”’] 

134. PLANT, TO: chengara (tchengare), 
Sak. Ra. [? cf. C 296]; D 66; D 
ro8; D 134. 

Plantain: B 41-49; F 284; 
H 126; U 20. 

135. Plantation: gloku! (glokul’), Or. 
VEOR VO hp Oise (C, ieee 12 voy. 
P 132: 

136. Plate: pingadn (pingan(d)), Saé. 
U. Kam.; pinggan, Bes. K. Lang.; 
(Mal. piring) pingat, Serau [Mal. 
pinggan ]. 

136A. PLATE: piring [AZa/. piring]. 

137. PLATES, leaves used as, by the 
wild tribes in Kelantan: ternok, 
Pang. U. Aring. 

138. PLATE or tray, banana-leaf or 
palm-leaf used as a: jambar, Bes. 
K. L., Bes. Sep. To serve (food) : 
jambar, Bes. Songs (Mal. jambar]. 

139. Play, to: knin-ka, Sém. 

140, PLAY, TO: chachi (tchatchi), Sa. 
Kerb. 

141. PLAY, TO: mun, Zemdéz ; ménman, 
Serau; m&nmin, Sak. Martin; 
minman, Sak, Kor. Gé.; menman, 
Sak, Kerb., Sak. Ra. [Mai. main- 
main]. 


142. 


143. 


144. 


145. 


146. 
147. 


PLAy, TO; to disport oneself: dé, 
ex. 6' dé, 6’ ‘dé, 6’ sayong sagénéb 
jelmol, ‘‘he disports himself, he 
soars (?) on every mountain,’’ Sem. 
Plus {? Mal. sindir; but this seems . 
improbable]. 

Pleasant (JZa/. s&dap): belog (7. 
be-logg) (dist. from bélég=‘‘ bad,” 
B 7), Sem. Plus. 

PLEASANT : sérét, Jak. Mad. [? cf. 
G 74]; G65; G 67; R 125; S539. 
Pleased: gfrau, Kena. //. [Mal. 
gurau]; G 65-67; j 12. 

To be pleased: G 66; L 17. 

To please: J 12. 

Pleasure: G29; G65; J 12; W 
LO7B. 

Pleiades: S 436. 

Plenty : réjak, Bes. Songs. 

Plimp - plump (onomatop. of 
falling) : jibang-jibuk, Bes, Songs. 


147A. Plough: ténggala (tenggalak), 


148. 
149. 


150. 


Tembi [Afal. ténggala]. 

Pluck, to: mérimpa’, Ges. Songs. 
PLUCK, TO; to pick: m&mos or 
mémos, Sak. Kor. Gb. To pick 
up (Ja/. pungut): imois [avd imrois 
(stc)], Tembz; P 67-69. 

PLUCK OUT, TO: ang-kob, Sem. 
tev. [? cf. C48]; P2265; P 230. 


150A. Plug in a flute: senumi (senoomee), 


rele, 


152. 


153. 


154. 


155. 


Sem, Stev. 

Plump: F 34; F 36, 37. 
Pock-marked: poh (puh), Sem. 
Pa. Max. 

Poem: S 213. 

Point; dot: k&to’ (ktuk), Sem. 
Pa, Max. 

POINT ; dot: angke’ (angki’), Sem, 
Buk. Max.; E63; E65; E 83; 
N 98; P 212. 

Point of arrow or sword: B 295- 
gor; B 354. 

Point of shoulder: S 169; S 171. 
Point, to (AZaZ. tunjok) : (a) salah, 
Bes. A. I.; sala or s0l6, Bes. K. L. 
(5) To show; to teach: tulad? 
(toule); tonla? (tonlé), Sém. To 
teach: teli, Sem. K. Ken. To 
guide: tonle (ton-lé), Sd. 

POINT, TO: ya-pényal (f7. pé- 
nyall), Pang. U. Aring. To show ; 
to point out (e.g. the way): ternial, 
Sak. Em. Show me the way! 
terniol nong am nem, Kvrau Em.; 
Ce2r6. Forefinger: tanial (tantidal), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; téni yal, Sem. 
Kedah. Second (middle) finger : 
téni’ yal kémut (?), Sem. Kedah ; 
G18; His. [Probably a deriva- 
tive from.U 15. ] 
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156. 


TS 
158. 
159. 
160. 


161. 


162. 


163. 


164. 


165. 


POINT OUT, TO; to show (AZal. 
tunjok): p&disa’, Pang. U. Aring, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal, To show: 
pérdisah, Jak. Malac., e.g. ‘‘do not 
show it,” jangan di-pérdisah, /aé. 
Malac, 

Pointed: anchib? (anchb), Sem. 
Buk. Max, (Mai. \anchip ?]. 
POINTED : tujah-tujah, Bes. Songs; 
C 2096. 

Poison (Ja/. rachun): ken-mob 
(gr. ken-mobb), Sem. Kedah, 
Poison (Afa/. rachun): kénélep 
(2éndlep), Sm. 

Poison (Jad. rachun): ren-chug 
(gr. renchugg), Sem. Plus ; rachun ? 
(radjun), Sak, Kor. Gb. [Mal. 
rachun]. 

Porson, blowpipe arrow-: pénlash ? 
(punlash), Zum. Stev. 

POISON, arrow-: (a) chéngra’ 
(chngra’), Sak. U, Kam.; chingra? 
(tsz#ré), Sak. Ra. ; B 232; B 201; 
(spec. Jaz, ipuh akar): chingra 
chiong chiong? (¢sz#ré tsiofi tsiof), 
Sak. Morg. [prob. Sak. Ra.]; R 37; 
(/a?. ipuh kayu): chingra? jehu 
(¢s¢@ré djéhou), Sak. Morg. (Ra. ?); 
T 211. Poisonous: mangchéngra’ 
(mangchngra’) Sak, U. Kam. [CE. 
Boloven prei; Niahin pre; Alak 
parei; Halang pédjrei, ‘‘ arrow- 
poison.’’] 

(2) Arrow-poison: ternek, Belend. 
Stev. Hither Antiaris toxicaria or 
Gnetum edule? used as an ingredient 
in arrow-poison: chés tenét, Bes. 
A./,.; P 164. Ingredient of arrow- 
poison: tenet, Ses. K. Lang. 
‘*Blay” kéchil, Guetum scandens? 
an ingredient in arrow - poison : 
kannet, Pang. Stev, Arrow-poison : 
ipoh tennik ov kennik, Mewdold, ii. 
399. Ipoh: ténak, Sak. Martin. 
PoIsON, arrow-: (a) chish, Bers. 
Stev.; chih, Ment. Her. [/.; cheh, 
Bes, Malac. Ingredient of arrow- 
poison ((Za/, ipoh): ches, Bes. K. 


Lang. Upas: chés ; chéh, Bes. Sep. 
A. Jf. Ipoh (poison-tree): ches ; 
cheh, Bes. A. Jf. To dip the 
arrow in the ipoh juice: chah 
(chéh), Serting. [Chrau jueh ; 
shueh; Khmer chhvés [chhwes; 


chhwis], chhvéh [chhweh], ‘‘ arrow- 
poison.’’] 

(2) Arrow-poison: kayas (kyass), 
Kena. Stev. Upas tree: kayas, 
Mantr. Malac. Cha, [Braou kais, 
‘‘ arrow-poison."’] 


POISON, arrow-: Som., 


ipoh, 


166. 


167. 
168. 


169. 


170. 
Lp 


L72s 


73° 


173A. POISON, 


174. 


175: 


Mantr. Malac., Mantr. Malac. 
Cha,y5 Jak, “Malace ipo, Pal, 
Upas climber plant: ipoh, Mantr. 
Malac. Cha. Medicine; ipoh 
(Antiaris): upas, Pant. Kap. Joh. 
[1Za/. upas ; ipoh]. 

Upas sap (Jad. gétah kayu ipoh) : 
kériti, Wantr. Malac. Nya. Lopho- 
petalum pallidum: kroi; ches 
ito, Bes; Aj 72; P=164, —In- 
gredient in arrow-poison: kroi 
(kroie), Wenxtr. Stev. Arrow-poison: 
ipoh krohi, Vewdold, ii. 399. [? Cf. 
Stieng krou, ‘‘to poison fish with 
the bark of a bitter liane.’’] 


Strychnos: ham, Sem. Stev. 
Poison plant, blowpipe (spec. 
Mai, \ekheer), (prob. likir, Azor- 
Pphophallus  Prainiana) : tada 
(taddar), Sem. Stev. 

Poison plant, arrow- (dad. 


“lekhyer”’); also (apparently) the 
professional poison-maker amongst 
the Pangans: kinel (kinell), Pang. 
Stev. 

Poison plant, arrow- (spec. Mad. 
ringhut): kai-whor, Sem. Szev. 
PoIsoN tree (spec. AZa/. ‘‘tapoah”’): 
péra (p’rar), Sem. Stev. [? =P 58]. 
Creeper whose sap is mixed with 
upas poison: tunjum, Pang. U. 
Aring. 

POISON, ingredient of arrow- ; 
‘‘blay’’ bésar, prob. Stxychnos sp. : 
talun (taloon), Panmg. Stev. 
ingredient of arrow-; 
‘‘blay’’ hitam, prob. S¢rychnos sp.: 
gria (greear), Pang. Stev. 
POISON, ingredient of arrow- : 
malai, Bes. K. Lang.; P 164. 
Aralidium pinnatifidum or The- 


vetia neriifolia? etc. [see vol. 
i. p. 600]: malai; ches malai 
or balai, Bes.’ A. J: ; RP 164. 


Arrow-poison: ipoh malai? (ipoh 
mallaye), Vewdold. ii. 399. Perhaps 


also cf. the ingredients of the 
Pangan arrow-poison, ‘‘blay”’ 
bésar, b. kéchil, b. hitam, of 


which the Pangan names are said 
to be ‘‘taloon’”’ P 173, ‘‘kannet” 
Prog) sande crecar wk L734 
respectively, Pazg, Stev. For other 


names of ingredients of arrow- 
poison, see vol. i. p. 598 seg.; T 
245. 

POISON, receptacle for arrow-: 
jelék, Bland. K. Lang. Sliver for 
arrow-poison, S 264. Spatula for 
arrow-poison, S 355-358. Tray for 


arrow-poison, T 2or. 
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176, 


177- 


178. 


179. 


180. 


181, 
182. 
183. 
184. 


185. 


186. 


187. 


188. 


189. 


190. 


1gl. 
192. 


Poisoned: P 176. 

Poisoning: D 48; D 50. 
Poison-maker: P 169. 

Poisonous (iZa/. bisa): bisa’, ex. 
d’-tek bisa’ 6’-un bra’ bisa’, ‘‘ this 
one is poisoned and that is not,” 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. Poisoned: 
(dZal, térkéna bisa): tebang bisa 
(tebng bsa), Sem. Buk, Max. [Mal. 
bisa]; P 163; T 211; V 23. 

Pole, carrying-: pénganar (pung- 
an-ar) dZent. Stev. [Mal. kandar, 
‘to carry’ with such a pole. ] 
Polypus [in the nose ?]: chimpid 
ma (chim-peed-mor), Sem. Séev. ; 
N 98. 

Pomegranate: bah délima (bah 
dlima), Sem. Pa. Max. ; ba délima 
(ba dlima), Sem. Buk. Max, [Adal 
dalima]. 

Poor (4Za/. miskin): pawes (g7. 
pa-wess), Pang. U. Aring; pawes 
(pr. pawess), Pang. Sam; pawez 
(pr. pa-wezz), Pang. Gal. 

Poor: kGslas (07 kesles), Sak. Kor. 
Go, [? Cf. Alak loch; Lave ii 
lich (?) ; Chrdu l0Gi, ‘* poor.’’] 
Poor: keré (keray), dZent. Stev. 
[Khmer kra ; Stzeng kro, ‘‘ poor.” ] 
Poor: paieng, Pant, Kap. Joh. 
Poor, very: mokos, Men¢. Stev. ; 
R223: 

Porcupine : kfi-ish, Sez. CZ.; kash, 
Serau. [Cf. Selung kdh, ‘‘ brush- 
tailed porcupine.’’] 

PORCUPINE; laneg, Sem. Stev.; 
landeg, Sem. Kedah; lanag, Sem. K. 
Ken,; \andeg? (Indik), Sem, Pa. Max.; 
landak, J¢antr. Malac.; lantah, 
Sem. Plus, Sem. Jarum. Large 
kind of porcupine: landak, AZantr. 
Malac. Cha, Mantr. Malac. Nya. ; 
[Aal. landak]. 

PORCUPINE: sebuntu, Jak. Ba. Pa. 
Large kind of porcupine: punti, 
Mantr. Malac. Cha. ; puntu, Jak. 
Malac. 

PORCUPINE (spec. Jal. landak 
batu): joi, JZantr. Malac. Cha. 
Small porcupine: joi, MZantr. Malac. 
Nya. 

PORCUPINE, small kind of: sondi, 
Jak, Malac. [?=P 188}. 
PORCUPINE: chengkéth, 
Malac. Cha.; P 76; S 165. 
Pore (of skin): H 107. 
Portion : P 35, 36. 
Possess, to: C 48. 

Post (J/a/. tiang): mentod, Sém. 
Post: ché-noi, Sez. Cl. Post (of 
house): chenol, Serax; chenal, 


AfLantr. 


193- 


194. 


195. 


196. 


197. 


198. 


199. 


200. 


201. 


Sak. Em. chéno-i (tchenoi), Saz. 
Ra. Mast: chénong, Sak U. 
Kam. Principal beam: ku chénang 
(koutch6nan), Sak. Ra.; H 46. 
Post: (a) tékéh (Jad. tiang), e.g. _ 
téka4h beh dung (JZa/. tiang buat pon- 
dong), ‘‘ posts for building a hut,” 
Bes. K. L. Post (of house) ; pillar 
(of house): ték&h, Bes. A, 7. The 
stem of anything (JZa/. batang): 
tékah ; a post, etc., also a numeral 
coefficient, e.g. dima’ tujoh tékah, 
‘seven arrows,’’ Bes. K. L. Tree: 
té-koh, Kvau Tem. ; tékah (tékoh), 
Bes. Her. Trunk of tree: tekoh, 
Bes. Sep. A. I, Base of tree: 
tékah, Bes. Songs. [Cf. Mon thaka’ 
[thakuia], num. coeff. of ‘‘ guns,” 
ete. | 

(4) Post: tégak, Kena. J. [? Cf. 
Mal. tégak, ‘‘ upright.'’] 

Post: tongul ? (tonghoul), Szé. 
Kerb, {[Mai. tunggul]. 

Post (of house): téheng (thing), 
Sem. Pa. Max. ; tihang, Bes. A. 1., 
Bedu. II., Mantr. Malac. Princi- 
pal beam: kapala tiang (kapala 
tiah), Sdém Beam (Mal. tutop 
tiang): totop tiang (totop tiaf), 
Som. [Mal tiang]. 

Principal beam (Jéal.  kapala 
tiang): (a) tugnuh (toughnouh), 
Sak. Kerb. [? =P 194]. 

(4) Principal beam: tangifiong? 
(taiignon), Sak, Kerb. [? Mal. tang- 
gong, ‘‘to support’’; but cf. also 
Mon taing [tuing], ‘‘post’’; cf. P 
195: ] 


Principal beam: kékuahlé (k6- 
kouah-ld), Sak. Ra. 

Posh: DT 2x1; U_-23, 

Pot: lid; lié, Sak. Kor. Gb. Cook- 


ing-pot: lidh (li¢h), Sak. Kerb. ; 
lié, Sém. Iron cooking-pot (Jal. 
kuali): li, Sa&. Kerb., Sen. Clif; 14 
(ile), Sak, Ra. Pot (Mal. périok) : 
li kémong (likomof), Sas Ra. 
Cooking-pot: li kému (likémou), 


Sak. Ra. [? Ci. Khmer la [law], 
‘*large jar.’’] 
Pot (Mal. périok): ké-ding, Bera, 


[?=B gr]. 

Por (Mal. périok): priok, Temédz ; 
priuk, Serau ; piok, Bes. K. Lang. 
Rice-pot: piok, Bes. Songs [Mal. 
périok]. 

Pot: banga’, Bes. Malac., Bes. 
Songs; (bangak), Bes. K. Lang. 
Cooking-pot : blanga (blafia), Sd. ; 
(Mal. kuali): blanga’ (blangak), 
Tembi ; blango’ {blangok), Serax. 
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2098. Press, to: bein; pein, Sak. 


202. 


203. 


204. 
205. 


206. 


207. 


208. 


209. 


Earthenware pot: blanga’, Sak. U. 
Kam. Earthen pot: pakan, Pazz. 
Kap. Joh. (Mal, bélanga]; B 22; 


C 89. 
Potato: Y 21. Sweet potato: 
Yr; Y 16-19. 


Pound, to (e.g. rice=Mal. tum- 
bok): ya-tsoh (7. tsohh, Pang. U. 
Aring; ya-soh (gr. sdhh), Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. To pound to 
pieces (Ger. zerstossen): ajak ; ejak 
(adjak or edjak), Sak. Kor. Gb. 
To pound; to dash upon (like a 
wave): madaik (mdk), Sem. Buk. 
Max. 

POUND, TO: 'ntém, Bes. Malac. 
To pound or batter: hentém, Bes. 
&. L. To strike (Mad. pukol) : ya- 
tom, Pang. U. Aring. [dMJal. han- 
tam; héntam; but cf. also Bahknar 
tém, ‘‘to hammer.” ] 

Pour, to (JZa/. tumpah): ya-bd’, 
Pang. U, Aring. 

PouR, TO: télé’, e.g. télé’ d6a, ‘‘ to 
pour water,” Ses. A.J. [P=T 106]. 
Pour, TO (zztrans.), or flow in a 
thin stream or jet (Jad. chuchor) : 
tub, Sem. Buk. Max. To overflow; 
to trickle: hénub (hnub), Sem. Buk. 
Max. To pour (Mal. tuang): 
jetup, Serau. 

‘Foe pour: Pair; 13: 

To pour out: B 81. 

Power: A 187. 

Prawn ; crayfish: klo’ késub (klu’ 
ksub), Sem. Buk. Max. ; (Mal. 
udang merah): klo’ késub tahuim 
(klu’ ksub thuim), Sem. Buk, Max. ; 
R 51; (Jal. udang rimau): klo’ 
késub rimau (klu’ ksub rimu), Sem. 
Buk, Max. {cf. A 1or]. 

PRAWN: udang, Sak. U. Kam. 
Lobster; mud-crab (A/aZ. udang 
gétah): tidakng kétds, Bes. A. /., 
Bes. K. L. (Mal. udang]; P 106. 
Pray, to: A 165. 

Precede, to: A6; B 145. 
Precipice: L150; S 445. 
Precipitous: D 64; S 445. 
Pregnancy ; child-bearing: kayut 
(kayoot), Sem. Stev. Pregnant : 
kéhot ? (k’hdt), Sertimg. [Probably 
=C 109. | 

Pregnant: B 160; E27; F 282. 
Present, at: N 106. 

Present, to: G 29-38. 

Presently: I 10; M 122. 


209A. Press, used in the construction of 


the wooden blowpipe of certain 
tribes: kahon, Ben. Stev., Materi- 
alien, pt. i. p. 103. 


210. 


210A. Previous: 


2it. 


2t2. 


213s 
214. 


215. 
216. 


217. 


218, 


219. 


220. 


221. 


Kor. 


Gb. [? Cf. Mon pat [pat]; 
Stieng pat ; Bahnar pit, ‘to press’; 
and cf. P 106. | 

PRESS, TO: t&kan, Sak. U. Kam. 
To oppress: kenan, Bes. Songs. To 
strangle: ték6Pm, Bes. Sep, A. J. 
[47Za/. tékan, ‘‘to press.’’] 

Pretty: G 63; G 65, 66; G 71, 
72; H 63. 

péhamai péhémai, 
BE AAS IONS EAN | opt ap 

Price: hérga (hérga), Sak. Ra. 
[47a/. harga; hérga]; D 60, 61. 
Prick ; sharp point (Ger. Stachel) : 
tang, Sem. Stev.; B 121. 

Prick, to: C 296. 

Pricked up : triang-triang, Bes. 
Songs. 

PRICKED UP: chanchang - chan- 
chang, Bes. Songs. 

Probably : toleiloi, Sak. Kerd. 
PROBABLY: brangkali (brafikali), 
Sém., Sak. Ra. [Mai. barangkali]. 
Proceed, to: B 145. 

Procreate, to: A 53. 

Procure, to: C 20; C 48; F 103. 
Profit : G 2. 

Promise, to: janji, Sak. U. Kam. 
To agree; to make an agreement : 
janji (janjik) ; bérjanji’ (berjanjik), 
Serau. I agree: en bérjanyit, 
Selai (Mal. janji]. 

Prone: L 69-72. 

Proof: C 147, 148. 

Prop; to support: suy6’? or 
suyong? (?suiti'), Sem. Buk. Max. 
Prop ; support: mésiong (msiung), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; S 452, 453. 
Proper: E 73; S 482. 
Prostrate ; L 66. 

Protect, to: A 57. 

Protruding: G 58. 

Provisions: E 27. 

Pruritus: I 45-53. 

Psoriasis : I 46-53. 

Pubes: H 2. 

Pudendum muliebre: tek, U. Ke/.; 
teng, ZLedir; teng, Kerbat; ton? 
(don; do’n ?), Sem. K. Ken. To 
copulate: teng, Zedzr. Menstrua- 
tion: teng, Sem. Stev. [Cf. Cham 
ating ; Stieng tarh. | 

PUDENDUM MULIEBRE: i-let, Sak. 
Clif. [either Plus or Blanja]; let, 
Sen. Clips je, Krau “Kket., U. 
Tem. ; le, U. Cher. Vagina [but 
probably =vulva]: leek, Seraw. 
PUDENDUM MULIEBRE; female 
organ: kache, Jak. Ba. Pa. Vagina: 
kache® (katchen’), U. /nd.; (kat- 
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schen'), Or. Hu. Joh. I. [P=N 7]. 
[? Cf. Khmer angkacheat [angkajat], 
‘« genitals.’”] 

222, PUDENDUM MULIEBRE : puki, Sez. 
Buk. Max. (Mal. pukil. 

222A. Labia pudenda: kemon, Sem. K. 
Ken. [perhaps a mistake: see C 5]; 
A118; C 242; N 18. 

Puerperal fever: F 155. 

223. Pulai (tree), <Adstonia scholaris : 
tingku; tengkal; tengkol, Bes. Sep. 
Sépam ? (tree spec.): tangkal 
(tngkl), Sem. Pa, Max.; téngkul 
(tngkul), Sem. Buk. Max. Tree 
spec.: tangkul, ex. képal tangkul, 
‘fruits (or buds) of the tangkul,”’ 
Pang. Teliang. Mouthpiece of 
blowpipe: tengkal, Sem. Plus. 

224. PULAI (tree): pulai, Bes. Songs. 
[AZa7. pulai]. 

225. Pulasan (fruit-tree); ephelium 
mutabile: pahet, Pang. U. Aring; 
R 22; Res. 

226, Pull, to: nénke (nénké), Sd. To 
pull ; to drag ; to pull out ; to pluck 
out; to snatch: making (mking), 
Sem. Buk. Max. To pull; to drag: 
ting, Sem. Pa, Max. To pull out; 
to pluck out; to snatch: tek (tik), 
Sem. Pa. Max. [?=P 231]. [There 
are several distinct roots here: ? cf. 
Mon tang [tang], ‘‘to pull.’’] 

227. PULL, TO: jak, Sak. U. Kam. ; 
(djék), Sak. Ra.; jeng, Temdz. 
To pull out: kajuk; ‘juk, Bes. 
A. 1; eg., ‘‘to draw a knife 
from its sheath,” jok, Bes. 
Songs. To draw: jak (diék), 
Sak. Ra. [The Fy. is ‘‘attirer,”” 
=to draw to oneself, but the AZa/. 
equivalent is ‘‘ pakeian,’’ which was 
probably added subsequently, by 
mistake, perhaps by confusion with 
Eng. ‘‘attire”; cf. C 50; E 76.] 
[? Cf. Chrau jat, ‘‘ to pull.’’] 

228. PULL, TO: 4hir (éhir), Sak. Kerd. 
[? cf. S 492]. 

229. PULL, TO: helai, Mantr. Malac. 
To pull; to draw; to drag: hilai, 
Mant. Bor. ; (kilag), Mantr. Cast. 
[perhaps a misprint for ‘‘hilay’’], 
[AZal. hela]. 

229A. PULL, TO: tarik®, Serauw [or Tem- 
bi?]; karet, Serau [MJal. tarek]. 

230. PULL OUT, TO: télag? (tlk), 
Sem. Pa. Max. To pluck out 
(Mal. chabut): ya-teglog, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal.; rré-rtig; kré- 
rig (?); krérg, Sex. Clif, [Rré- 
rtig appears to be the best attested 
form: probably to be pronounced 
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rérég. Krérg should probably be 
read rrérg=rog. Kré-riig is prob- 
ably a clerical error for rré-rig 
DE ceri 

231. PULL ouT, TO: hitak, Sak. U. 
Kam. ; e.g. ‘‘to draw a knife from 
its sheath,” hentak, Bes. Songs. 
To extract or pull up (4Za/. chabut): 
ya’ chin-tag (gv. chin-tagg 07 chinn- 
tagg), Sem. Plus; ya’ sin-tag (pr. 
sin-tagg or sinn-tagg), Sem. Jarum 
{4ZaZ, séntak]. 
Pulse: A r50, 151; V 8. 
Pummelo: L 103. 

232. Pumpkin; gourd (#7. citrouille) : 
(AZal. labu) : sinu (sinou), Sa. Ra. 

233. PUMPKIN: tdkal, Sd. ; tikal, 

Tena. II.; tukal, Bes. Sep. Gourd: 

(Mal, labu): tukal, Pang. U. Aring. 

234. PUMPKIN; gourd: labu, . Sevau ; 
(labou), Sdm., Sak. Kerb., Sak. 
Ra.; (labou), Sak. Kerb. Water 
pumpkin: labo’ wah? (labu’ uh), 


Sem. Pa. Max. White pump- 
kin: labo’ péltu  (labu’ pltu), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; labo’ péltau 
(labu’ pa&ltau), Sem. Pa. Max. 


Pumpkin (variety : JZa/. labu péring- 
gi): labo’ pahang (labu’ pahng), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; R 51. Water- 
bottle: labo, Sak. Tap. [Mal. labu]. 

235. PUMPKIN (Jai. labu ayer): jéléngé’, 
Mantr. Matac. Nya. 

236, PUMPKIN? (spec. Jal. péria bu- 
rong): péria kawau (pri kauau), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; B 215 [Mal. 
péria]; H 126. 

237. Pungent (d7a/. pédas): ch&hueh 
(chhuih), Sem. Pa. Max., Sem. 
Buk, Max. 

238. Punggai (tree), CaJostegia Grifithii: 
bengakng, Bes. 4. J.; bengang, 
Bes. Songs. 

Pupil (of eye): E 83, 84. 

Puppy: D 143; D 146. 
238A. Purple (dZa/. ungu): 

Tembi, Serau; W 98. 

Purr, to: S 328. 

Pursue, to: B 257; F 210. 

239. Pus: chep (chép), Sem. Pa. Max. 
To secrete pus : bo’ chep (bu’ chép), 
Sem. Pa. Max. 

240. Push, to: nyinohak ? (fi-no-hak), 
Sém. ; nawok (naouok), Sak. Kerd. 

241. PUSH, TO: chidp (tchidp), Sas. 
Ra. To push aside; to ward off: 
machah (machh), Sew. Buk. Max. 
[? cf. C 296]. 

242. PUSH, TO; to thrust (JZa/. tolak) : 
ya-tuleg, Pang. U. Aving; tuldk, 
Sak. Kor. Gb. ; (toulak), Sak. Ra.; 


beragi, 
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tola, Sak. Kerb. To thrust, shove, 
push (J/a/. tolak): tuleg, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. To kick: tdlek 
(tolik), Sem. Pa. Max. (Mai. tolak]. 
242A. PUSH, TO (dZa/. sorong): suruk®, 
Teméi, Serau ; soruk®, Serau (Mal. 
sorong ]. 

243. Pustule (4/a/. bintat): pésit (psit), 
Sem. Buk. Max. 

244. Scab (or incrustation) of wound, 
probably (AZaZ. kéruping): kulit ? or 
kumit ov kungit [the reading is 
doubtful], Sem. Buk. Max. 

245. Scab (or incrustation) (J/aZ. kéru- 
ping): luji? or yuji? (ltuji? or 
ittuji?), Sem. Pa. Max.; A 12. 
246. Put, to (JZa/. buboh): pog (gv. 
pogg), Sem. Kedah. 

247. PuT, TO: kompol, Pant. Kap. Joh. 
[1Za/. kumpul, ‘‘ to put together.’ 
248. PuT, TO; to lay down: pésoh 
(psuh), Sem. Buk. Max.; bésoh 
(bsuh), Sem. Pa. Max.; B 398; 
Hi acsaeloaput-dowm: Bilso6:; 
Ei 1595) Lowputin ©7206; 

249. PuT ON, TO (JZa/. masok kain): 
ya’ ben-ben (penjok, C 171), (g7. 
benn-benn), Sem. Jarum. 

250. PUT ON, TO: pétik, Serding. 

251. PUT ON, TO: jérat (jérdt), Kena. /. 
Loin-cloth; waist-cloth: jé-re’, 
Krau Ket., Krau Tem. 

252. PUT ON, TO, clothes: sot tun, 
WU Chev aes Cloths: escsehy = Lanz. 
Kap. Her. Clothes: shag, Ledzr; 
sa’buk, U. Tem. Piece of cloth 
stuck in the girdle of Sémang women: 
kin-sep, Sem. Siev. 

253. PUT ON, TO; to use (AZa/. pakai) : 
orr, Sen. Clif; E76. To put out 
(a fire or lamp): B 256, 257; 
D 53. To put out (the tongue): 
S 489. 

Puteh (proper name): W rot. 
Putrefy, to: S 292. 

Putrid: S 292; S 457, 458. 

254. Puyu-puyu or béto (fish spec.) (?), 
Anabas scandens: kéndub (kndub), 
Sem. Buk. Max. ; kéndo’ (knduk), 
Sem. Pa, Max. 

255. Puyu-puyu (Mal. pépuyu): 
cherét, Bes. Songs. 

Python: S 310; S 320-323. 


Q 


1, Quarrel: béklei(beuklei), Sak. Kerd.; 
(beuklei), Saz, Ra. ‘To contend with ; 
to fight: gnahei; gnahi, Bes. Sep. 
A. /., eg. g. hang-kiké, ‘‘ fight with 


him.’ To quarrel: ngahi, Bes. Sep.; 
bérklahi (berklahi), Servau [AZal. 
kalahi]. 

2. QUARREL : lénalik (lénalik), Sd. 
Quarrel, to: A17; Qi. 

3. Quarter, to: benté, Bes. Songs [Mal. 
bantai] ; C 299. 

Quartz: S 465. 

3A. Quartz or crystal: langseng, Ser- 
ting, Bedu. I]. 

4. Question, to: hérah; sérah, Bes. 
A. J.; A 162-169. 

5. Quick: (a) geg, Sak. Blanj. Clif ; 

u-gég, Sak. Plus Clif.; ageg, Sak. 
U. Kam. ; a-gék, Sen. Cliff. ; agit, 
Sak. Tap. Fast: ageg, Sak. U. 
Kam. A few; a little: gage (ga-ghé), 
Sak. Ra. ; ge (ghé); ga (ghé), Sak, 
ka. A little: gage (ga-ghé), Sak. 
Ra. ; gek-gek, Sak. Tap. ; geg, Sak. 
U. Kam; gigit, Serau. With a 
little in it: gugit, Seraw. Less: gugik, 
Serau. A short time; a moment: 
gagi (ghaghé), Sak. Ra. Moment 
(Mal, sakéjap): agen (#7. 4-genn), 
Pang. U. Aring; agen (gr. Agenn), 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. Quickly 
(Mal. lékas): agen, ex. agen him 
chom 4z (Mal. lékas sédikit pasang 
api), ‘‘be quick and kindle the fire,"’ 
Pang. Gal.; (Mal. lékas): agét, 
Sak. Martin. Haste: geg; ageg, 
Sak. U. Kam. Now: gagek da, 
Sak. U. Kam. Often: geg (ghégh), 
Sak. Kerb. Sometimes: igé (ighé), 
Sak, Kerb. Swift; quickly (2. 
vivement): agat (aghét), Sak. Ra. ; 
ugdt? or ujét? (ougert), Sak. Kerb. 
Swift ; rapid (JZa/. laju): agen (p7. 
a-genn), Pang. U. Aring. Wait a 
bit (AZaz. nanti dahulu): poit® gage, 
Serau. [? Cf. Stieng got, ‘‘hasty"’ ; 
Chréu guéi, ‘‘quick”’; Chong mugit, 
Rolittlenn sutew.e |] 
(6) Quick: &rjus (?), ujds? (ertjoos ; 
oojus), Bers. Stev. Quickly: jos; 
jojos, Bes. Songs. Swift: jo-jos, Bes. 
Sep. A. I. Fast (adv.): joh, Bes. 
Malac.; eg. go quickly, cho’ joh, 
Bes. Malac. Startled (Mad. térkéjut) : 
Aring. 

6. Quick (dal. lékas): lékyeng, Sev. 
Plus, Strong: kiing, Sem. Buk. 
Max. Swift; swiftness: king mu’ 
chub (azd@ kng mu’ chub), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; G 42. To walk fast : making- 
king (mkingking), Sem. Buk. Max. 
Quick! kénang, Zemdz. 

7. QuicK; rapid: (a) cheldik (¢che/dik). 
Quick ; swift: chérda (¢chérde), Sak. 
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II. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


5a 


16. 


17. 
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Kerb.; chindik (¢chindik), Sak. Ra. 
[but? cf. H 31]. [? Cf. Sué dich; 
Bahnar deh, ‘‘ quick.’’] 

(2) Quickly : chédas, Pang. U. Aring. 
Fast (adj., adv.): chedas, Jak. Malac. 


. QUICK ; swift: bangat (bangt), Sez. 


Pa, Max.; bangat (bunghut), Kena. 
Stev. (Mal. bangat)]. 


. QUICK ; swift : bégas, Bes. Sep. A. J. 
. QuICcK; swift (#7. actif): chépat 


(tchopat) Sak. Ra. [Mal. chépat, 
“* quick '’]. 

QUICK; swift: chip dras (tchip-dras), 
Sim.; G 42; dras, Ment. Stev. 
Swift ; quickly (7~. vivement): déras 
(déras),Sdém. [Mal. déras]. 

Quick; quickly: krah, e.g. krah- 
krah, Pang. Belimd. Quickly ; 
rapidly ; fast: kras or lé-kras or ba- 
kras (gr. krass), ex. chép ba-kras or 
lé-krés = Mai. jalan lékas, ‘‘go 
quickly,” Sem. Plus. ([?= Mal. 
kéras, ‘‘ hard,” H 33, or =Q 14. ] 
QuickLy (Mal. lékas): med-hit, 
Sem. Kedah; mihid, Pang. U. Aring; 
tenuhoit, /eZaz. 


QuICKLY: lékes, Pang. K. Aring 
[Adal. lékas]. 

Swiftness: jonghong (junghung), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; B 470; R 201. 
Quid: C 90. 

Quiet: sengoyt, Bes. Sep. A. 1; 


sengor (gv. sengorr), Sem. Jarum ; 
heng-éii(?), Sem. Plus; hangou, Pang. 
U. Aring; hangi, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal. Quiet; secret (JZa/. sunyi): 
sé-nyét, Sen. Clif, Silence: séga 
(sdga), Sém.; singa? or sinya ? (sifié), 
Sak. Ra. Silence; quiet: héngioh 
(hngiuh), Sem. Buk. Max. Silent ; 
to be silent: sengoyt or héngoyt, ex. 
héngoyt ra’, MZa/. diam séhaja, ‘‘ he 
said nothing,” Bes. K. L. Toremain 
quiet: kedt-sing#, Sak. Kor. Go.; 
(Mal. diam): ké-disé-nyet, Sex. Cf. 
Wilderness; uninhabited jungle: 
héngiau (hngngilidu), Sem. Buk. Max. 
[Khmer sngat, ‘‘silence,’’ ‘‘solitude” 
(sngiém, ‘‘silence,” ‘‘to be silent,”’ 
appears to be from a different root) ; 


cf. also Achin, séngué, ‘‘ lonely,” 
‘‘quiet” ; don sngit-jra, ‘‘ calm,” 
“quiet”; Bahnar rongodt, réngud, 
‘«silence,”’ ‘‘solitude.’’] 


Quiet: C17; S 202; S 204; S 222, 
223. 

Quill (of porcupine) : T 94, 95. 
Quite: C 152; G 168. 

Quiver (JZa/. témpat damak): gah, 
Sem. Kedah; gah (in full, gah ten- 
lad; B 354), Sem. Plus; g& (gor), 


18. 
19. 


20. 


2I, 
22. 


23: 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


q. 


Sem. Stev.; go; (gho), Som. Bam- 
boo tubes [used for several magical 
purposes]: ga (gar); gu, Sem. Stev. 
[? Cf. Andamanese Beada gob-da; 
gop-da; Bale gop, ‘‘ bamboo water- 
vessel.’”’] 

QUIVER, blowpipe: poh, Tum. Stev. 
QUIVER: b&ndu (baindu), Jehehr; 
band’, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal.; ba’not (ba’-nért), Kerdat; 
manok (maneurk), Sem. Stev. 
QUIVER for blowpipe darts: log, 
Sak. Jer, Po-Klo; (lérg), Sen. 
Clif. ; log2, Tembe; 16k, Serax; 
ilék, Darat(?); lak, Sak. U. Kam. ; 
lok, Sak. Kerb., Bes. Sep. A. 1.4 
16k, Sak. Martin ; (luk), Szz. Stev., 
Bers. Stev. ; \6*, Bes. Malac.; lok, 
Sak. Ra.; luk or lug, Sak. Kor. 
Gé.; télak, Mantr. Malac., Mantr. 
Malac. Cha.; t&lok (talluk); télok 
(tluk); téla (tlar), dZent. Stev. 
Quiver: log (l6g’; log’n ?), Sem. K. 
Ken. Arrow-case [?=quiver]: luk, 
Ment, Her. I[.; télak, Ment. Her. I. 
[XAmer klak er kelak [klak], ‘‘ small 
tubular box”; Stzeng kalap, ‘‘ case” 


(fr. étui); 2? cf. Mon palang, 
eS bottle: || 

QUIVER : térihah, Jak. Malac. 
QUIVER: tabong, Pang. Belimd., 
Pang. K. Aring [Mal. tabong]; 
S 234. 


QUIVER (or case), (applied both to 
a small bamboo tobacco receptacle 
and to the dart-quiver): gélumbong, 
Pang. Belimb. 

Arrow-case [=quiver ?]: changkong, 
Kena. lf. 

QUIVER, cap of blowpipe-: lekapayer, 
Tum. Stev. 

Arrow cases in biowpipe quiver : sé 
punei (ségounei ; séfounei), Sak. Kerd. 
QUIVER, arrow-cases in: p'lat, Bes. 
Malac.; plait, Mantr. Matac.; pé- 
lait, Bedu. I/., Manir. Malac. Cha.; 
p'la-it ; p’ra-it, Jak. Malac.; N 42. 
Crown-shaped arrangement in the 
blowpipe quiver (to keep the 
wadding in its place): chények 
(tchényék), Sak. Kerb. 

Bone button of belt of blowpipe 
quiver: péningkel (Jénifkél), Saé, 


Kerb. (Mal. singkil]. Bottom of 
quiver: K 53. 

R 
Race: W 62. 


Radish, Chinese, Raphanus caudatus : 
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loaba’ (luaba’), 
[AZal. lobak]. 

2. Raft: rakot, Sak. Kor. Gob. ; raket, 
Sak. Ra., Sak. Kerb. ; (rakett), Sém.; 
ra’-kit, Keréat; rakit, Jelaz. Bamboo 
raft: yakit? (jakid), Sem. K. Ken. 
[AaZ, rakit]. 

3. Rafters (J7a/. kasau atap): B 129. 
Rage: A 8o.: 

4. Rage, to: kedék (kede®k), e9. 
kede®k lihh, dre’ gardng ha, ‘‘ the 
storm rages ; it thunders,’’ Bes. K. L. 

. At its height (?): kedék, Bes. Songs. 
Rail at, to: A 48. 

5. Rain (M7a/. ujan): choh-wad, Sem. 
Kedah [? cf. Jav. jawah]. 

5A. RAIN: pekpag, Temi. Heavy 
rain: pékpok raia’ (pékpdk raiak), 
Temét. 

6. RAIN: lésem (7 1é-sebm), Sem. 
Jarum;, lésem (gr. lése?m), Sem. 
Plus; \ésabm, Serting; lésém, Bedi. 
Z/, Fine rain; drizzle: anchém, Bes. 
Sep. Rainy season: ldsip; Iésap, 
Sak. Kor. Gb. [Bekiau rasim; /da’an, 
Dusun, Dali Dusum rasam; Dusun 
of Kimanis yesam; Bisaya lasim, 
rasam; Kadayan asim; Tutong asim, 
ecrains””] 

7. RAIN: (a) mi, e.g. ‘‘rain and sun- 

shine at the same time,’’ mi jala8ng 
(mi-djalag’n), Sem. K. Ken.; mi, 
Sdm.; mi, Sem. Per.; mi’, Krau 
Ket. [Bahnar, Stieng mi; Central, 
Teressa, Chowra Nicobar  amih, 
Soran itor aim | Ao7ncmrat e 
(mis); Chradu mi; Sedang me, ‘‘rain”’ ; 
Alak, Kaseng mi; Lave mii ‘‘to 
rain”; perhaps=R 8.] 
(2) Rain: ma’-ni, Sex. Clif. ; mant’, 
Sak. U. Kam.; mani, Sak. Martin ; 
maniwuses.a ra, emant, | Lane 0, 
Lang.; mani, Sak. Blanj. Sw.; mani, 
Sak. Chen., Darat, Sak. Sung. ; 
mani’ (manik), Seraw. Heavy rain : 
mani’ intoi (manik intoi), Serax; B 
205 [P=R 7(a)+infix an]. 

8. RAIN: géma, Bes. Malac.; gémah ; 
gémar, Bes. Sep. A. /.; géma(gemah), 
Buk, U. Lang., Bes. Bell. ; (geu-mah), 
Sak. Sel. Da. ; (gamar), Ben. New. ; 
géma (géma®), Bes. Her.; kemeh, 
Pant. Kap. Her.; kuméh, Pant. Kap. 
Log.; rumeh, Pant. Kap. Sim. 
Drizzle: gémar banchi, Bes. Sep. A. L.; 
R 13? [Chong koma; Xong kama ; 
Car Nicobar komrah ; Samré kameaka 
(kameac-a) ; Por kameaka (kaméaca); 
Cuoi, Sue ma; Ka mea; Prow mo; 
Annam miia; Boloven, Halang miia ; 


Sem. Pa. Max. 


Churu miu; Kuy Dek mar, ‘‘rain’’; | 
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Ir. 


r2. 


IF: 
18. 


19. 


. RAIN: 
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Boloven miia ; Niahin mia; Halang 
mia, ‘‘to rain” ; P=R 7. ] 


. RAIN; water: par, Kena. J. [Long 


Kiput, Lelak prar; Narom pérar ; 
Dali, Leméting perar, ‘‘rain'’; Achin, 
prél, ‘‘ drizzling rain.’ 

péjur, Jak. Mad. (Pant. 
Kap.); (pjur). Pant. Kap. Joh. 
RAIN: rébéh, Kena J/.; R 12. 
[Atinang. Mal. rabih; Mal. rébas, 
‘«drizzle.’’] 

RAIN: ujan, Sem. U. Sel., Sem. 
Jur, And., Sem. Jur. New., Ben. 
New., Sak. Br. Low; (ujar), Sem. 
Jur. Rob, ; (oudjane), Sak. Croix ; 
hujan, Sem. [7., Sem. Beg., Mantr. 
Malac. ; hujén, Barok; hujat (houd- 
jat), Sak. Kerb. Drizzling rain: 
ujan kétal (aujn ktl), Sem. Buk. Max.; 
Sem. Pa. Max. Fine rain: ujan 
rébas (aujn rbs), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
R «x. Heavy rain: hujan lebat, 
Ment. Stev. Wot rain [z.e. rain 
and sunshine at the same time], 
(AZaZ. hujan panas): ujan pédih 
(aujn pdih), Sem. Buk. Max., Sem. 
Pa. Max.; Axz40. Slight rain: hujan 
rinyi (hujan reenyi), Ment. Stev. ; 
R 15. Volcanic rain mixed with 
ashes: ujan kébal (aujn kbl ov kbd?), 
Sem. Buk, Max.; ujan kéchil (aujn 
kchil or kchid?), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
A z6x. Rainstorm: ujan bawa’ (aujn 
baua’; aujn bau’), Sem. Buk. Max.; 
ujan bua’ (aujn bua’), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; W to9. Hail: ujan batu’ 
(aujn batu’), Sem. Buk. Max. ; ujan 
batu (aujn batu), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
S 465 [AZa/. hujan; ujan]. 

RAIN: ritik, Bex. New. Sweat: 
rétéh, Kena. J. [? cf. Mal. rintik, 
“¢drizzling ’’] ; W 73. 


. RAINS, monsoon: kéchau (kt’chow), 


Sem. Stev. 


. RAIN, drizzling: rinyei, Bes. Songs ; 


R 12 [Aa/. rénnyai], 


. Rainbow: kawat, /ak. Ba. Pa.; C 89. 


Rainbow (regarded as a python): 
hwéak, Sem. Kedah ; hoiya’ (houtia’), 
Sem. Buk. Max. ; ekob hoiya (ekob 
hoyyar), Sem. Stev.; S 310. 
RAINBOW : régih, Pang. U. Aring. 
RAINBOW : béhota, Mantr. Malac, ; 
bohuta, Jak. Ba. Pa.; bohutah, /aé. 
Lem. ; bouta (booutah), AJantr. 
Cast; “Geig9e: 

Rainstorm: R 12. 

Raise, to; unjet, Bes. A. 7.; D 66; 
H 83. To raise oneself: S 429. 


. Rambai (fruit, tree), Baccaurea mor- 


leyana(?): paloh (paluh), Sem. Pa. 


2) x 
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20A. RAMBAI 


2I. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26, 


COMPARATIVE 
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Max.; péli, Sem. Buk. Max. ; (spec. 
Mal, r. anying ?): paloh télur (palu 
tlur), Sem. Pa. Max.; péli télur (pili 
tlur), Sem. Buk, Max.; ? E 37; (spec. 
Mai. x. télor): paloh mako’ (paluh 
mku’), Sem. Pa. Max. ; peli mako’ 
(pili mku’), Sem. Buk. Max.; E 
34; (spec. Mal. r. wangi): paloh 
wangi (paluh uangi); Sem. Pa. 
Max. ; péli wangi (péli uangi), Sem. 
Buk, Max. 

(fruit, tree) : 
Serau [Mal. rambai]. 
Rambai daun (tree spec.), Galearia 
phlebocarpa: ya’ makan halo’ (ia’makn 
halu’), Sem. Buk. Max. [There 
seems to be some blunder here; the 
words look like a verbal phrase, not 
a specific name. ] 

Rambutan (fruit-tree), Mephelium 
lappaceum: tanggunh, Pang. U. 
Aring; téngguih? (tngkuih), Sem. 
Buk. Max., Sem. Pa. Max. ; tang-ui, 
Kerbat. A kind of fruit-tree (=the 
rambutan?): tangoi, ex. wong-wong 
tangoi, Sem. Kedah. Wild ram- 
butan (spec. JZad, sanggul lotong), 
Nephelium ertopetalum : jangeh (jan- 
gih), Sem. Buk. Max. Rambutan ; 
rambutan grat (a less hairy kind): 
changi’ (changik), Sevaw. Pulasan 
(fruit), Mephelium mutable: chang- 
eh, Sex. Clif. Rambutan (spec. Mad. 
r. acheh?): tangguih acheh? (tngkuih 
achh), Sem. Buk, Max., Sem. Pa. 
Max. ; (spec. Mal. r. gading): tangguih 
bala’ (tngkuih bal’), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
(tngkuih bala’), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
H 126; (spec. AZad. r. pachat), Xero- 
spermum noronhianum: tangguih 
pachat (tngkuih pacht), Sem. Buk. 
Max., Sem. Pa. Max. Fruit: 
jangoe [a misprint : in MS. originally 
‘‘tangoey’”’ corrected to ‘‘ tangoe”’ ; 
the meaning given is clearly wrong], 
Sem, U. Sel. 

RAMBUTAN: Jé-gos, Sen. Clif. 
Rambutan; pulasan (dZa/. grat): 
légus, Sevau; (spec. Mal. gémutai) : 
légis, Teméz. 

RAMBUTAN: gén-te’, Krau Tem. ; 
plo gente’ (gen-te’ (plér™)), Kvau Ket. 
RAMBUTAN: grat, Ledzy. Pulasan, 
Nephelium mutabile: grat, Pang. U. 
Aring; ple grat, Bes. Sep. ; gran, 
Bes. A. I. ; né-rat, Krau Tem. [In 
East Coast Malay the pulasan is 
called ‘‘ grat.’’] 

RAMBUTAN: buan; plé’ buan; p'lé 
buan, Bes, A. /.; bluan, Bes. Malac. 
Fruit spec.: buan, Bes. Songs. 


rambai, 


32. 


33: 


27. 


28. 


29. 


3°. 


31. 


[Probably for buluan, formed from 
Mal. bulu, H 4; as rambutan from 
rambut, H 3; but perhaps cf. Jon 
b&bun, ‘‘ wild rambutan.’’] 
RAMBUTAN, Mantr. Malac., Jak. 
Matac. [Mal. rambutan]; H 3. 
RAMBUTAN, wild, rtoglossum 
edule (?): gabang, Mantr. Malac. 
Cha. A kind of fruit-tree: gabang, 
Bes. Songs. 

Rancid: S 292. 

Rapid: Q 5-15. 

Rapid, a; waterfall: jé-rup®, Sez. 
Cl; jé-rip®, Sen. C7; jerop®; 
jerap®, Temi; jérdk, Serau; A 7. 
Current of a river; rapid: gérip, 
Sak. Kor. Gb. (Mal. jéram]. 

RAPID, A: talar, Pant. Kap. Lem. 
Waterfall: lata, Sdém.; lata, Sad. 
Kerb., Sak. Ra. Arapid: T 173. 
Rare: O 8; R 31. 

Rarely (JZa/. jarang): (a) jel hog, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 

(2) Rare; difficult (?): jaeng (jaing), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Widely spaced ; 
scanty: jaeng (jaing), Sem. Buk. 
Max., Sem. Pa. Max. Scattered ; 
at wide intervals: jaeng (jaing), Sem. 
Pa, Max. ; ja’en (jain), Sem. Buk. 
Max. Very seldom: jaeng (jaing), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Seldom: jarang, 
Sak. U. Kam. Rare: jarag, Temdz ; 
jérd (djoro), Sak. Kerb. ; j€érd (djor6), 


Sak, Ra. Spread and splayed: 
jarang-jarang, Bes. Songs [ Mal. 
jarang]. 


Rash (on the skin): I 45-53. 

Rat: ebu, Sem. Stev. [? Cf. Sulu 
ambau ; or Tareng abél; Kon Tu 
bél, ‘‘rat.’’] 

RAT: kadong or kadeg, Sem. Jarum; 
kadag, Sem. K. Ken.; kédeg, Sem. 
Per.; kadeg or kane’, Sem. Plus; 
kané’, Bes. Sep.; kaneh; kané’, Bes. 
Sep. A. I.; (ka-nth), Sak. Sel. Da.; 
(kanek), Bed. Chiong; (kanék), 
Serting; kané, Bes. Malac.; kani’ 
(kanik), Bes. Her. ; kani’ (kannik) ; 
kanai (kanye), Ben. New.; kene’ 


(kenek), Zan. U. Lang. Rat: 
kéding, Teméi. Squirrel (Mal. 
tupai): kédégn, TZemdz. Rat or 


mouse (AZal. tikus), kédong, Sem. 
Kedah; kédeg, Sem. Plus; ké€ni’, 
Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal. Mouse: kanet (kannet), Sez. 
Szev.; kane’, Bes. Sep. A. 7. 
Mouse; rat (spec. J/a/. tikus tanah, 
t. mondok), Jus decumanus; also 
generically: kédong (kdung), Sem. 
Buk. Max. Rat (spec. Mal. tikus 


34. 


35- 


36. 


ABORIGINAL DIALECTS 


ambang bulan): kédong ambang 
bulan (kdung ambng buln), Sem. 
Buk, -Max.; kané’—the following 
rats are mentioned as varieties: 
1. k. lékan (bamboo rat) ; B40; 2. k. 
hula’; 3. k. grong iki’ (ov ‘‘ curly- 
tailed”’ rat?), which attacks the padi; 
4. k. rébuk or rébuk or rébu’—Bes. 
Kk. L. Mouse; rat (spec. Jal. t. 
padi): kédong padi (kdung padi), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Squirrel (Mad. 


tupai); kédeg, Sem. Jarum. [Aon 
kni, gni; Stieng konéi; Bahnar 
k6né, ‘‘rat,” ‘‘mouse”; Sedang 


konei; Sué kenai; Halang kanyi? 
(kanhé) ; Prou, Phnong kané; Cuoi 
phnay ; Boloven khana ; Lave khané ; 
Chrdéu k6nat; ? cf. Khmer kandoér 
(gr. kondor) [k&ntur]; Old Khmer 
kon, ‘‘rat.”” There seem to be 
two words, one with -d-, the other 
with -z-. ] 

RAT: langsa (langse), Kena. 
hénchat (hnché"t), Kena. J/.; 
ménchét, Bedu. J/.; ménti, Jak, 
Malac.; manti’, Bed. Chiong; 
métite’ ? (mutitek), Ben. New. ; 
chochoi, asa. Mouse: chai ? 
(dscha-a), Sem. K. Ken. [MJinangk. 
Mal. manchit (gr. manchi’); Baz. 
monsi. ] 

Rat: tikus, Sem. Jur. And., Sem. 
Jur. Rob., Sem. U. Sel. [in the MS. 
this last originally had tekus], Sem. 
Beg., Ben. New., Sak. Br. Low, Sak. 
Blanj. Sw., Mantr. Malac.; (tikous), 
Sém., Sak. Kerb. (Mal. tikus]; 
Me1363, D173: 

Rattan: lataik (lataik), Sem. Pa. 
Max. ; latei, Sem. Jur. And., Sem. 
Jur. New. ; (latei), Sem. Jur. Rob. ; 
(spec. AZa/. rotan ayer): lataik teu? 
(lataik tu), Sem. Pa. Max. ; (spec. 
Mal. rotan batu tunggal), Calamus 
insignis (?): lataik batu (lataik baatu), 
Sem. Pa. Max. ; (spec. Mai. rotan 
gétah), Calamus didymophyllus: 
lataik kra hénja’ (lataik kra hnja’), 
Sem. Pa. Max, ; (spec. Mal. rotan 
kawan) lataik bam (lataik bum), 
Sem. Pa, Max. ; (spec. Mad. rotan 
manik): ataik manik (Itaik manik), 
Sem. Pa. Max. ; (spec. Mal. rotan 


fs 


rumput ): Jataik rumput (lataik 
rmput), Sem. Pa. Max.; (spec. 
Mail. rotan sabut), Demonorops 


hystrix; lataik sabut (lataik sabut), 
Sem. Pa. Max. Malacca cane (AZal/. 
rotan samambu), Calamus Scipionum : 
lataik kida’ (lataik kid’), Sem. Pa. 
Max. Rattan (spec. al. rotan 


37: 
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sémut), Korthalsia scaphigera: lataik 
kémho’ ? (lataik kmhu’), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; (spec. Mal. rotan suki): lataik 
suki (lataik suki), Sem. Pa. Max.; 
(spec. Jal. rotan udang): 1lataik 
udang (lataik audng), Sem. Pa. Max. 
Root (?) (4Za/. akar) : lataik (lataik), 
Sem. Pa. Max. [Perhaps lataik is 
to be pronounced latai’. ? Cf. Khmer 
loda [lata], ‘‘ climbing rattan."’] 


RATTAN: (a) choit (tschdit), Saé. 
Lape cholan Sak ule Keane. , 
Sak. U. Bert.; chuk, Sak. Em. ; 
chég, Serau ; chok2, JSelat ; 
chok®, Darat; chong, chong, 


Tembi; chok®, Sen. Ci.; chukng; 
choKkng, Bes. Sep. A. 1; chiong 
(tchion), Sak. Ra.; chong, Bes. Bell. ; 
sing (séng), Bedw. II.; sek(?), Kraz 
Tem.; siau, Kena. 7, Rattan (spec. 
Mal. rotan tawar): sing (sing), Sem. 
Buk. Max.; (spec. Mal. rotan 
ilang); chong lag, Zemdz; (spec. 
Mal. rotan tunggal): chong tabar, 
Temi. Rattan for stone axes: 
ichog (ee-chog), Sem. Stev. Cane 
(rattan): chok, Sak U. Kam. 
Climbing rattan: chyong, Bes. Walac.; 
chok®, Sex. Clif; choKng, Bes. Sep. 
Onak (climber), Zzzyphus calophyllus : 
song (sung), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
Ban io6 a Pyr63. Root: chék, 
Sak, Sung.; chok®, Sen. Cl. ; 
choKng, Bes. Sep. A. 7. ; tiogn, Bes. 
fler.; ché-hang, Sak. Sel. Da. ; 
chong, Zang. U. Lang., Buk. VU. 
Lang., Bes. Sep.; sag, Sem. Stev. 
Rope; string: choEng, Bes. Sep. A. J. 
Rattan rope: chong, Bes. K. Lang.; 
T 94; W 66; Y4. ‘Tapioca roots: 


ubi chien, Sak. Hale; Y 13. Yam 
(Mai. ubi akar): chun (choun ), 
Sak. Kerb. Yam (Mai, ubi): chah, 


Sen. Cliff. ; (Mal. kéladi): chahak 
(tchahak), Sak. Ra. [don chuk 
[juk], ‘‘rope”; chuk krép [juk 
gruip], ‘‘ creeper, used for tying”’ ; 
So shafi (chanh); Zave khashen, 
‘« climbing rattan.’’] 

(4) Root: chin chuk, Sak. Blanj. 
Sw.; chin chu, Sak. Blanj. Clif. 

(c) Climbing rattan: changtéfi ? 
(tchah - téign), Sak. Ra. Root: 
tengtek, Sak, Br. Low; tengtak, 
Sak. Croix; tengtak (tefitak), Sak. 
Kerb.; tendak or dendik, Sak. Kor. 
Gé.; chanteng, Sak. Plus Chiff. 
Tap-root: chadeng (chding), Sem. 
Buk. Max. Buttress-root (A/al. 
banir) : chatek® ; chatek®, Zerdz. 
(d) Root : jémdk (jémdBk), Serting ; 
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38. 


jemil, Rasa. Branching root : chimak 
or chimik (?), Sem. Pa. Max. 
[Khmus chmé (tchmeu), ‘‘rope” ; 
Boloven chmé; Lave jumii, ‘‘ climb- 
ing rattan.’ It is to be noted that 
the Mad. akar means both ‘‘root” 
and ‘‘climbing rattan.” Hence 
possible confusion, ] 

RATTAN: (a) dé-ré, U. Cher. ; déra 
(dére), Serting; drein, Or. Hu. Joh. 
I.; dé, Bera. ([Boloven, Niahon 
ra; Halang, re; Bahnar heré, horé ; 
Stieng reh (réh), ‘‘rattan”’; Jaraz 
kere, ‘‘ climbing rattan.’’] 

(4) Rattan: pénéri’? (penerik), Panz. 
Kap. Her.; péngére’ (p’ng’rek), 
Pant. Kap. Mad. ; péngre’ péngikat 
(p’ngrek p’ngikat), Pan¢. Kap. Lem. ; 
B 214. 

(c) Belt for blowpipe quiver : salai (?); 
sdrai? (selai; serai?), Sak. Kerb. 
Bow-string : chérai? (chu-ai?), Saé. 
Plus Clif. Rope; string: serai, 
Sak. Kerb.; séngrai; séngray 
(sngrai; sngray), Sak U. Bert, 
String: séngroi (sngroi; sngroy), 
Sak, U., Kam, 


. RATTAN: awe, Sem. Craw. Hist. ; 


awe, Pang. U. Aring; a-wé, Lebir; 
aweh (auih), Sem, Buk. Max. ; 
4-weng, Kerbat, Rattan; cane 
(Mal. rotan): awé, Sem. Kedah, 
Sem. Jarum; awe; awe, Sem. Plus. 
Rattan or rope: awé, Pang. K. 
Aring ; awai, Pang, Belimb. Creeper 
or liane (Mal. akar): awe, Sem. 
Kedah. Creeper (Mal. poko’ akar) : 
tim (ov? tan) awé, Pang. U. Aring ; 
T 203. Climbing rattan: 4-wé, Ledzr; 
aA-weng, Kerbat; B 213; B 301; 
T 199. Rattan binding : awi (owee), 
Sem. Stev.; maka ke awi (mackor- 
ke-owee), Sem, Stev.; ? C 295. 
Rattan (spec. MZ/al. rotan akar): 
aweh akar (auih akr), Sem, Buk. 
Max.; (spec. MJal. rotan ayer): 
aweh séga batéoh (auih ska btiuh), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; W 30; (spec. 
Mal, rotan batu tunggal), Calamus 
insignis: aweh batu’ (auih batu’), 
Sem. Buk, Max. ; (spec. Mai, rotan 
gétah), Calamus didymophyllus : 
aweh tia (auih tia), Sem. Buk. Max.; 
(spec. dad, rotan kawan): aweh 
kawan (auih kauan), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
(spec. Mal. rotan manik), aweh 
mani’ (auih mani‘), Sem, Buk, Max.; 
(spec. Jal. rotan rumput): aweh 
kénio’ (auih kniu’?), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; (spec. Jal, rotan sabut), 
Demonorops ; hystrix: aweh sabut 


40. 


4I, 


(auih sabut), Sem. Buk, Max.; (spec. 
Mal, rotan udang): aweh sabud 
(auih sabud ov sabut?), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; (spec. Mal. rotan séga) : aweh 
siapet (auih siapit), Sem. Buk, Max. ; 
(spec. JZad, rotan séga badak), Ca/a- 
mus ornatus: aweh séga agaib (auih 
ska akb), Sem. Buk, Max.; R 90; 
(spec. AZal. rotan sémut), Korthalsia 
scaphigera: aweh péla kriu? (auih 
pla kriu?), Sem. Buk. Max. ; (spec. 
Mal. rotan séni): awe sétog, Sevz. 
Plus ; (spec. Mai, rotan suki): aweh 
tanum (auihtanum), Sem. Buk. Max.; 
(spec. AZa/. rotan tawar) : aweh taba 
(auih taba), Sem. Buk, Max, A 
kind of creeper used medicinally at 
birth : awé chen-lai, Sem. Kedah; ? R 
38. Akind of creeper: awé kembong, 


Sem. Kedah. Plant spec. (Mad. 
‘‘rubus’”’) : awi-jog (owee-jug), Sem. 
Stev. Root (Mal. akar): awe, Sem. 


Plus; awé, Pang. U. Aring; awe 
(awai [in MS. originally ahway]), 
Sem. U. Sel.; aweh (auih), Sem. 
Buk. Max. Rope or string (Mal. 
tali): awé, Sem. Plus. Belt ; 
girdle (dJZaZ. tali ikat pinggang) : 
awe nem (#7, nebm) gel, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal, [An original Wad. 
Pol. word: Formosan uweg; Bul. 
ue; Sund. hoe; Sampit, Katingan 
owé; Wgaju Dayak owaei; Bisaya 
ooay; Zagal ouay; Kanowit uai; 
Kayan, Punan ué; Bintulu bai; 
Sentah Dayak wi; Achinese awé; 
Lampong wui; Cham hawéi; Jarat 
hawai, ‘‘ rattan.’’] 

RATTAN: rotan, Mantr. Malac., 
Jak. Malac. [Mal, rotan]; B 213; 
Ris RaLeseewiss 

RATTAN, dragon’s- blood (dZad. 
rotan jérnang), Demonorops draco or 
D. propinquus (?): hadlud (had-lood), 
Sem, Stev. ; hanlid, Sem, Pa. Max.; 
aweh hanlid (auih hnlid), Sem, Buk. 
Max, 


41A. RATTAN (spec. Mad. rotan udang), 


a red variety: chong hak, Temdéz ; 
chong hak, Serau; R 37; (spec. 
Mal, rotan ular): haag [or hoog?], 
Tembi. 


41B. RATTAN (spec. Mad, rotan tanah) : 


chong  teniuk®, 


Serau ; 
Tembi; R 37. 


teniuk®, 


41C. RATTAN (spec. Mal. rotan séni) : 


sétég (stag); chong s&tok® (chong 
stok®; chong stdk®), Zemdéz; chong 
shétdg (chong shtdg), Seraw; R 37. 


41D. RATTAN (spec. dZal. rotan tung- 


gal) : chong riau, Sevau; R 37. 


—— 
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te eR REIS taht Me Bae ES AC ee at 
41E. RATTAN (spec. JZa/. rotan ma- 


tay 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 
49- 


49A. READY, 


50. 


Sins 


nang): manang; manang, Temdi 
[4Za/. manang]. 

{Rave, to: D 158. 

Raw (dZa/. méntah): pényas (pr. 
pényass), Sem. Jarum; U 19 [P= 
S 349]. 

RAW; green (in taste [szc]): meét 
(mé-ét), Jak. Sembr. [? cf. Mal, 
méntah]. 

RAw; green (in taste [szc]): juhtit, 
Jak. Mad. ‘Tasteless (?); insipid (?) 
(Mal. tawar): siut, Krau Tem. 
Rawa, burong (bird spec.): bahan, 
Best.) [. 

Reach (of river): B 173. 

Reach, to (Mal. jijak): ya’ kay&h 
(gr. kayéhh), Sem. Jarum. To 
reach out (?): kau, Bes. Songs; A145- 
148; G29; M71. 

Read, to: M 61. 

Ready: jug, ex. jug yé chép, ‘I 
am ready to go” (doubtful), Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. 

READY: siap, Sak, Ra, [AZal. siap]. 
READY; to make ready: sediyo 
(sidiu), Sem. Buk. Max. [Mal. 
sadia]. 

To get ready: B 213. 

TO MAKE:  béncha’ 
(bncha'); bénchaid ta (bnchdad ta), 
eg. ‘‘make rice ready,’’ béncha 
(bnchaé) chana, Sak. U. Bert. 

Reap, to: C 295; C 299. 
Reaping-knife : C 295. 

Rear, to: A 59. 

Receive, to: trima, Sas Ra. I 
receive: en trima’ (entrimak), /elaz 
[Wal térima]; B 400; F 103. 
Receiver (for poison): B21; B25. 
Recently: N 49, 50; N 52; 
N 114. 

Reckon, to: T 78, 79. 

Recline, to: L 66-73; S 248-250. 
Recognise, to: K 60, 


Recollect, to: R 64. 
Recover, to: C 219; F 103; 
R 84. 


Red: (a) tohon, Sem. Craw. Hist., 
Sem. Klapr. ; tohafi (pr. to-hayn or 
to-hai), Sem. Kedah; tahun (tahoun), 
Sem. Klapr.; tohoitn? (dohoid’n), 
Sem. K. Ken. ; téhueh (thuih), Sem. 
Buk. Max. ; tohui (to-houi), Séz. ; 
Ui 2r;  Wi29. /) Yellow: tehuin 
(thuin), Sem. Buk. Max.; tohui 
(to-houi), Sdém. ; W 29. 

(6) Red; scarlet: pahang (phang), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; P 234; S 515. 
Orange (colour): pahang (phang), 
Sem. Pa. Max. [Possibly connected 


52. 


53- 


54. 


55: 


56. 
57: 


58. 


59: 


60. 


‘with B 249; cf. the various meanings 


of B 247.] [? Cf. Khmer kraham, 
“red”; krehiim [krahim], ‘‘to get 
red”; Stieng bréhi; Chrdu proho, 
prého ; Churu phung ; Cham bhong, 
Bored. pl 

(c) Red: ng&énghang, Temdi [cf. B 
236]. 

Rep (d4Za/, merah): bér-kait or 
békait, Pang. U. Aring; bérkayd 
or békayd (fr. bé&kaydd), Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gail. Yellow (Aad. 
kuning): bérkayd (g7. bérr-kaydd), 


Sem, Plus. [don phiket; b’ket, 
caued-as) 
RED; crimson; orange; yellow; 


brown : chéng-ul, Sez. C7.; chéng-til, 
Sen. Clif. Red; yellow: chengil, 
Serau, Red: chéngun, Darat. 
Yellow: chéngil, Zemdz. Blue: 
chengil, Sak. Em. [Cf. Stieng jér- 
ngul; Jdfon chaingngu [jangngu], 
«red vermilion.”’] 

RED: chiafluk (tchéign louk), Saé. 
Kerb.; nyélang, Kena. /.; gé-lip, 


Krau Ket.; jé-leb, Krau Tem. 
Blue: chéluk (¢cholouk), Sak. Kerb. 
[eiei S381) 

RED: ran, Sak. U. Kam. Blue; 
red; green; yellow: su-rat, U. 
Tem. Black: chirat, Sak. Sung. 


[Palaung ran, ‘‘red.’”’] 


RED: géchang, Bes. A. /.; réchang, 
Bes. Matac. 

RED: merah, Bes. Bell. [AMal. 
merah];  B 236; -B 247;@ 277; 
S 38. 

Reduce, to (J7Za/. méngurangkan) : 


mahai, Sem. Buk. Max.; L 61. 
Reflection (physical): S 159. 
Refuse, to? [this is wrongly entered 
here; it means ‘‘to crave for’’]: 
punan, Bes. K. Lang. [Mal. kém- 
punan, as to which see Klinkert, s.zv. ] 
To refuse: D 231. 

Reject, to; to cast away (Mai. 
buang): ya’ hémpes, Sem. Jarum ; 
ya’ mpes, ex. ja’ mpess, ‘‘rejected or 
thrown away,” Sem. Plus.; F 116. 
To break ((Za/. patah): pds (pass), 
Sém. To break up: hémpa’' 
(hmpak), Sem. Pa. Max. To leave: 
ham-phess, ex. ham-phess ba-ka’un, 
‘left behind,” Pang. Belimd.; B 
165; W 78. To remain; to be left: 
ya’ ‘mpes ka-tékdh ov ba-tékGh (f7. 
"mpess ba-tékGhh), Sem. Plus; A 
46. [? cf. 1Za/. hémpas, but it seems 
probable that we have here two 
distinct words meaning respectively 
(x) to leave, and (2) to break; the 
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61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 
66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


latter may be related to the Malay 
word. ] 

To reject: F 120. 

Relate, to: S 365. 

Release, to: T 9. 

Release itself, to (z.¢. of a snare) : 
plés, Bes. A. I. [Cf Achin. ploh 
(plos), ‘‘to make loose’’; Bahnar 
leh, ‘‘ to release itself” (of a snare). 
Reluctant: L 30. 

Remain, to; remainder; what is 
left over: yan (ian), Sem. Pa. Max.; 
yan (in), Sem. Buk. Max. 

REMAIN, TO: karak, Bes. K. Lang., 
Bes. Songs. To remain behind: 
kara’, Bes. Sep. To reside: kara’, 
eg. kara’ méri, ‘‘to live in the 
jungle,” Bes. Sep. To dwell: kara’, 
e.g. mani hi kara’, ‘‘where do you 
liver Bess Segue dir7, © mowleaye: 
karak, Bes. K. Lang. Only: ’ra’ 
[prob. for kara’], Bes. Sep. 

To remain: B 88-90; F 21; R 60; 
S 222. 

Remainder: R 62. 

Remedy : C 2092. 

Remember, to: lénoka (lénoka), 
Som. 

REMEMBER, TO: ipod, Sak. Keré. 
REMEMBER, TO: kénang (4dnaii), 
Sak. Ra.; kenang, Bes. K. Lang. 
[1Za/Z. kénang, ‘‘to remember with 
longing ’’]. 

REMEMBER, TO: (a) ya’ €nah (g7. 
énahh), Sem. Plus [cf. F 58]. To 
remember ; to recollect (Jad. ingat) : 
inged, eg. inged kélanges (AZa/. 
ingat hati), ‘‘to remember in one’s 
heart,’ Pang. Sam; ingat, Krau 


£m. To mind (think of): ingat, 
Sak. U. Kam, [Mal ingat, ‘‘to 
remember.” 


(2) To look for: péringat (p’ringat) ; 
méringat (m’ringat), Pant. Kap. Joh. 
To be: mé€ngringat (m’ngringat), 
Pant. Kap. Joh. [The connection of 
these last words seems doubtful. ] 

To remember: A 23: K 62. 
Remembrance: K 62. 

Remnant: M 179A; T 33. 
Remove, to: héndeh (hndih), Sez. 
Buk. Max. [? Mal. undur]; G 43; 
M 210; T 107; T 113. 

Rend, to: T 32-39. 

Renew, to: N 52. 

Réngas laut (tree spec. ), Melanorhea 
sp. (?): hangas? (hangs?), Sem. Pa. 
Max. [Mail. réngas}. 

Repartee: A 96. 

Repeat, to: R 7o. 

Repeatedly: G 43. 


70. REPEATEDLY; to repeat; to 
frequent: uleng (auling) Sem. Buk. 
Max.; wlang (aulng), Sem. Pa. 


71. 


Gas 


733 


74. 


75: 
76. 


77- 


78. 


79- 


80. 


Max. [Mail, ulang]. 

Repose: F 12; R 82; W 5. 
Résak (tree spec.) : putpat (putpt), 
Sem. Buk. Max., Sem. Pa. Max. 
Reside, to: R 63. 

Resin (Jaz. damar): gui, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal.; goit®, Teméz, 
Torch (M@al. damar): gui, Sem. 
Kedah; gung ; gun(?), Pang. Belimé. 
[Possibly some confusion : B 291. ] 
ResIn (JZa@/, damar): kio’ (kiu’), 
Sem. Pa. Max. Resin (spec. Mad. 
d. batu): kio’ alueh (kiu’ aluih?), 
Sem. Pa. Max. ‘‘Cat’s-eye”’ resin 
(Zaz. damar mata kuching) [perhaps 
from Pachynocarpus Watllichiz or 
Hopea globosa]: kio' mét kuching (kiu’ 
mit kuchng), Sem. Pa. Max. Wax 
(spec. daz, damar kélulut): kio’ 
kueh ? (kiu’ kuih?), Sem. Pa. Max. 
RESIN (Mai. damar): (a) tayong 
(taiung), Sem. Buk. Max. Resin 
(spec. Maz. d. batu): tayong kueh? 
(taiung kuih?), Sem. Buk. Max. 
“«Cat's-eye’’ resin [from Pachyno- 
carpus Wallichit or Hopea globosa(?)}: 
tayong mét kuching (taiung mit 
kuching), Sem. Buk. Max. Wax 
(spec. Mal. damar kélulut): tayong 
lékong? (taiung Ikung?), Sem. Buk. 
Max. Resin spec.: damar tuyum 
(damar tooyoom), Orang Kuantan, 
V.-Stevens, Materialien, pt. i. p. 113. 
(4) Resin: tarum, Kerdauw; tarek®, 
(tarekh®), Tesmdz. 

REsIN (JZa/. gétah damar): langkin, 
Kena. f. 

RESIN ; damar: soloh, Pant. Kap. 


Joh. Lamp: suluh, Pant. Kap. 
Lem. Wax: soloh bani dahan, 
Pant. Kap. Joh.; B 138. ([Mail. 


suluh, ‘‘torch.’’] 

RESIN, from J/a/. kangar (?) tree: 
tinghé (tinghay), Sem. Stev. 

REsIN, from MaZ. kédondong tree : 
chabok (cha-ar-bok), JMJent. Stev. ; 
damar chabo’, Mantr. Malac. Cha. 
{used for varnishing arrows]; R 8o. 
RESIN, from the kédondong tree 
(Mai. damar kijai), which is put on 
the end of the blowpipe: séngkat, 
Mantr. Malac. Nya. 

RESIN; pitch: damar, Sak. U. 
Kam. Resin (used to coat the muzzle 
end of the blowpipe, from the séraya 
tree): damar pa’ang, Mantr. Madlac. 
Cha.; ? cf. M 202 [Mal. damar]; 
Car 7 *E175. 
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Sx, 


82. 


83. 


84. 


Resolve, to; to determine: sudi’, 
Sem. Buk. Max. (Mal. sudi). 

Rest; repose: ngénhdl (fidn-hél , 
Sém. [P=S 222+ infix -én-|]; W 5. 
To go to rest: F 12, 

Rest, to: S 222: S 477. 

Retain, to: K 5. 

Return, to (J/a/. pulang): ya’ weg 
(gr. wegg), Sem. Kedah; ya-weg; 
weg, ex. yé ma-weg (ial. sahya 
‘nak pulang), ‘‘I am going home” ; 
ya-wet, Pang. U. Aring. Toreturn; 
to go home: jawek, Pang. Belimb. To 
turn ; to return (JZa/. balik): m&wek? 
(muik), Sem. Buk. Max.; uwek? 
(attulak), Sem. Pa. Max. To go 
downstream (Mad. hilir): wat, 
Pang. U. Aring; wed or weg (gr. 
wedd or wegg), Sem. Kedah. To go 
down (backwards?) : ya-wéd (o7 wot 
=wet?) ba-kyom, Pang. Skeat; weg 
ba-kyom (Zz. Mal. pulang ka-bla- 
kang, z.e. balik), Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal.; B 165. Come: weg-badé [in 
the MS. originally weg-badey], Sez. 
U. Sed. Beyond (Mal. balik sana) : 
wet-un, Pang. U. Aring; T 88. 
[Schmidt connects this with some 
words given under G 43, and com- 
pares Méon kwaik [kwak], ‘‘to 
walk.” But cf. Andamanese Beada 
and Bale, wij, ‘‘to return.” There 
is also Bahnar uih, ‘‘to return” ; 
but perhaps this=Ahmer vinh (p7. 
win?) [win], ‘‘ again.’ ] 

RETURN, TO (JZa/. pulang): juk, 
Sak. J. Low; jak; jig, Sex. Cif: ; 
kijo (kidj6), Sak. Ra. ; 'njik, Sad. 
U. Kam.; yut, Bes. A. l., Bes. K. 
Lang.; (yeut) Bes. Bell.; (yoot), 
Bers. Stev.; tuyut, Bes. Malac. ; 
ajish (arjeesh), Jak, Stev. I return: 
eng gtip, Sak. Tap. Let us return : 
bei ha juk, Sak. /. Low. To return 
(trans.): tyut; tengyut, eg. tyut 
hang kikeh, ‘‘return it to him,” Bes. 
Al f.; A178; I 53. Logo home: 
’njuk, Sak. U. Kam. Back (adv.): 
ayut, Bes. K. Lang. Back; return 
home (JZal. balik): jig, Sex. Cuf- ; 
G 43. Come: yut, e.g. ‘‘come here,” 
yut da’na’, U. Tem. To come back : 
kijd (kidj6), Sak. Ra. To recover 
(find again): kijup (kidjoup), Sak. 


Ra. To return (Mad. balik) : jibja, 
Sak. Em. To ‘go home (Mad. 
pulang): perjuk™, Sevaw. 1 want 


to go home presently : am jup chahoi 
poing gagé, Serau. [We] want to 
go home: hem jug jug, Krau Hm. 
To-morrow I am going home: hal 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


go. 


‘jib jak, Sak. Em. 


In a little while 
longer we can go back: koh lah 
hem chip hem jub [or jug?], Krax 
fim. Take this bag to the house 
downstream: en juk® de an pula ta 
hok®, Serau. Away; gone (Mal. 
pérgi): jo (djo), Sem. K. Ken. [P= 
G 43]. [? Cf. Aon chhut a, ‘‘to go 
backwards”; Bahnar shiit (xiit), 
shit (xit), (and perhaps Moz chau; 
Sué chu), ‘‘to return.’’] 

RETURN, TO: bébaleh (beubaleh), 
Mentr. Bor.; 2? cf. T 255 [Mal. 
balik]. 

RETURN, TO: belipat, Pant. Kap. 
Log. To return; to turn: mélipat 
(m’lipat), Pant. Kap. Joh. To go 
home: bélipat (b’lipat), Pant. Kap. 
Joh. ; mélipat balik, Pant. Gah. 
Mant. Danger: lipat, Pant. Kap. 
Joh. Tofold : lipat, Teméz, Serau(?); 
sipat (sipt), Sem. Buk. Max. [Mal. 
lipat, ‘‘ to fold.”] 

dio return; C219; F 103; G 42; 
T 253, 254. 

Revolve, to: T 257. 

Reward: B 484. 

Reward, to: B 484. 

Rheumatism or gout? (Mal. sén- 
gal kaki): lébeng? (lbing?), Sem. 
Buk. Max. 


Rhinoceros: karas, Sem. Plus; 
karaS (karas’), U. Pat.; tatagash, 
Sak. Kerb; kolto8? (coltos’), U. 


Pat.; krét&h; krédih, Sem. Martin 
[2 chr-Ree@2'|: 

RHINOCEROS: kagoi, Sem. Jarum ; 
hagoi, Sem. Kedah; kawap, Sem. 
Stev. ; hagap, Sem. Kedah; hagap, 
Sem. Plus, Pang. U. Aring, Sak. 
Blanj. Sw.; (ha-gap), Kerbat; hagap 
(ha-ghap), Sdm.; a-gap, Sen. CZ, 
Sak. Blanj. Cl. ; a-gap, Sen. Chiff, 
Tem. Cl.; (ah-gap), Sak. Plus Cliff, 
Sak. Blanj. Clif;; agap, Sem. Beg. ; 
hagab (hakb), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
hagab, Sak. Kerb. ; hagab, Sem. VU. 


Sel., Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal., U. 
Kel.; hagap; hagab, TZeméz; 
hagap; ménahar hagap, Serau ; 
agab, Sem. Toml., Sak. Br. Low; 


(agabe), Sak. Crotx ; agab, Sak, Kor. 
Go. ; ah-gam, Sem. Ken. ; gab (gb), 
Sem. Buk. Max. ; arak, Ben. New. ; 


sé-jap, Sak. Slim; sajap, Sak. 
Sung. ; séjap (sijup), Zax. U. Lang. 
Female rhinoceros: hagap, Sem. 


Per.; R 39. [Schmidt compares Aon 
sérit, etc., Khmer roméas (ramas), 
etc. ; but the connection is by no 
means obvious. Nor does an alterna- 
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ol. 


92. 


93. 
94. 


95: 
96. 


97- 


98, 


99: 


roo. 


Iol. 


102, 


103, 


tive connection, which might be 
suggested, with the /avanese warak, 


Mal. badak, seem much more likely. — 


Schmidt's juxtaposition of the sé77z 
and rvdmas groups seems to pre- 
suppose that the latter are infix 
formations from a root vas of 
which there seems no evidence. His 
further comparison with Cham limon, 
etc., is clearly wrong, this being a 
Malayan word properly meaning 
‘*elephant,”’ from /zma, ‘‘ hand,” as 
to which see E 504A. ] 
RHINOCEROS: _ bachi - kop, 
Kint. [P=R go]. 
RHINOCEROS: séngkrat, Pant. Kap. 
Her.; séngkrat (s'nkrat), Pant. Kap. 
Joh., Jak. Ba, Pa.; séngkrat (s’nkrat), 
Jak. Lem. [Possibly (but doubtfully) 
cf. Zon sérit [srit]; AKhmas ret ; 
Lemet het, ‘‘rhinoceros”; ? cf. R 89. ] 
RHINOCEROS : jél-a-un, Ledir. 
RHINOCEROS: réstki, /ak. Malac.; 
réséki (ruski), Ben. New.; (risaki), 
Jok. Raff. As.; (vesaki), Jok. Raf: 
RHINOCEROS : tékhd (ték’hd), Kena. 
7; _kékol(?), Bess A. TytBesake, L. 
RHINOCEROS: bada&ng (badag'n), 
Sem. K. Ken.; badag, Sem. Per.; 
badak, Bes. Malac., Mantr. Matlac.; 
badak, Ges. Her.; bada, Sak. Ra.; 
béd6k (beudeuk), Galang; bédék, 
Barok (Mal. badak]; B 110; E 51. 
RHINOCEROS, cry of: impit-impit, 
Bes.. Songs. 

RHINOCEROS horn: chumbu, £es. 
Songs [Méal. sumbu]. 
Rhinoceros-bird : H 130, 
Rhododendron, dwarf: kodok, 
Bes. K. Lang. |Mai. kédudok]. 
Rib (dZa/. rusok): pau, Sem. Plus. 
Riks or side (Jad. rusok): pa-i, 
Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus. Beside; 
at side of (JZa/. sabélah): ba-pau, 
sem, Plus, [? Cf. Mon, pha, 
“side. | 

Ris (Mad. rusok): bengkah, Pang. 
U. Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
Ris; side (J/aZ. rusok): cherdsh, 
Tembi ; ché-ris, Sex. Clif: ; chéris, 
Jelat. Armpit: cheris; chéris, 
Serau. Rib (of human body) ; side 
(of hill): chérus (tchérous), Saé. 
Ra.; B 336. Side (of a hill?): 
chélo (tchél6), Sak. Ra. [The 
word is doubtful : probably it means 
‘to descend”; D 95. ] 

Rips; side (JZa/. rusok): té-bal 
(pr. t&ball), Sem. Kedah. Side (of 
body); flank: tébal (tbl), Sem. Pa. 
Max., Sem. Buk. Max. Rib: 


Sak. 


yaing téb&l (iaing tbl), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; jajis tébal (jis tbl), Se. 
Pas Mary B “33960 Ralsemnbir 
(Mal. rusok muda): tileng tébal 


(tuling tbl), Sem. Buk. Max.; B 


339; tébal muda’ (tbl mud’), Sev. 
LEC UMA, SET) 


103A. Rips (Jal. rusok): klaap, Sevaw. 


104. 
105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


Spleen (JZad. kura) : 
S 187. 

Rice: E 27; E 37. 
Rice in the husk (d/a/. padi): 
néstus (?=boiled rice), Sem. Kedah. 
RIcE (Mal. padi): séma, Sak. Jer. 
[?P=R 106]. 

Rice (Mail. padi): (a) ba’, Sem. 
Plus; ba, Sen. Clif, Sak, Korb. 
Lias; bar, Sak. Tap.; bah, Tan. 
U. Lang. ; bah, Serau, Darat; ba, 
Sak. U. Kam.; ba’, Sak. Tan. 
Ram., Krau Tem.; (bak), Krau 
Em.; ba'-ba', Bera.; baba’ (babak), 
Serting.  [Alak, Bahnar, Stieng 
ba; Aasengmba ; Swébuh ; Sedang 
bau, mau; Sedang, Halang mao, 
‘‘rice (in the husk).’’] 

(2) Rice (AZaz. padi): bé; béh, Bes. 
(SEP des) DE BES AG mG 72 ae, 
(bék), Bes. Her. ; bi’ (bik), Bex. New. 
Husked rice (J/a/. béras) : bé’, Bes. 
Malac.; bi (bee), Sak. Sel. Da. ; 
Rice [state undefined]: bei, Sem. 
Jur. And., Sem. Jur. Rob., Sem. 
Jur. New, {the last gives 1Za/. béras as 
the equivalent, z.e. ‘‘ husked rice ’’}. 
[Cf. Phnong, Prouw phé; Ka peh, 
“rice” ;  Boloven, Niahin phi ; 
Lave phi; Stieng phéi; Sedang 
phei; Halang pé, peh; Alak pihei ; 
Bahnar phe, pha; Kaseng pai dik, 
‘‘husked rice” ; Churu phe ; Chrau 
phe ; Proons pe, ‘‘rice in the husk.’’] 
(c) Boiled rice (JZa/. nasi): ba’, 
Sem. Plus; bab, Sem. Jarum, 
Pang. U. Aring; bab, Pang. K. 
Aring; E 26, 27; G 30; O 34. 
RICE (in the husk): si, Sém., Sak. 
Kerb. ; sasii (sassé), Sak. Ra. ; 
chahai, Kena. /. ; che’ (chek), Ben. 
New.; sahasi, Rasa. [Lave, Niahon, 
Boloven cha, ‘‘rice (in the husk).’’] 
RicE (in the husk): padil, Sem. 
Craw. Hist., Sem. Ked. New. ; 
padi, Sem. Pa. Max., Sem. Buk. 
Max.; padi; paddi, Ben. New. ; 
F 283, 284; (spec. Mal. padi 
anak ikan): padi lébék (padi 
Ibik), Sem. Buk. Max.; padi nung- 
kal? (padi nungkl), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; (spec. Mal. padi bentang 
alas ?): padi séntap (padi sntp), Sem. 


klap, Zemdz ; 


‘6 


Tog. 


LIO, 


TLE. 


iI2, 
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Buk. Max.; (spec. Mal. padi chinta 
kaya?) : padi bérai (padi brai), Sem. 
Buk. Max.; (spec. Mal. padi jawa?): 
padi ong? (padi ao‘), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; (spec. Mal. padi kemer- 
bang?): padi tiong? (padi tiung), 
Sem. Buk. Max. ; (spec. Mal. padi 
kéras): padi maeng l&ko’ (padi 
maing Ikuk), Sem. Buk. Max.; padi 
chéko’ (padi jkuk), Sem. Pa. Max.; 
Hi 31; (spec. daz. padi Sélangor) : 
padi béncha (padi bncha), Sem. 
Buk, Max. ; (spec. Mad. p. Sultan 
Mahmud): padi langs&it? (padi 
Ingst), Sem. Buk. Max. ; (spec. 
Mal. padi térong séni?): padi 
ampaléndo’ (padi amplndu'?), Se. 
Buk. Max. ; padi hian (padi hian), 
Sem. Pa. Max. (Mal. padi]. 

Rice in husk: S 88. 

Rice, husked (Mai. — béras): 
mangkayd (gr. mangkaydd), Sem. 
Sarum. 

Rice, husked (JZaZ. béras): bi-on 
(gr. bi-o4n), Sem. Skeat; biytin, 
SCitam er aniti=—Re EST Or (cf. 
Niahén, puan; Chréu, Stieng piéng ; 
Churu biang; Jon pong [pung], 
‘cooked rice’; Zareng apon, 
‘‘husked rice.’ ] 

Rice, husked (JZa/. béras): hé-ka’, 
Sem. Plus; ung-kuok, Krau Ket. ; 
ré-kua’, Krau Tem. [Chong ruko ; 
Samré, Por rokho; Cwuot angkau 
(ang cau), ‘‘rice’”’ ; Palaung lakau 
(lakow), rekao; Khastkhau; Khmer 
angka [angkar?]; Ahmus rongko 
(rongco) ; Rumaz ta-kao; Wa kao, 
‘‘husked rice”; Swe rangkao 
(rangcao), ‘‘ rice in husk.’’] 
Rice, husked (Jad. 
chéngrong (chngrong), Sak, U. 
Kam.; chen-er-oi, cheng-goi, 
ng-roi, Sak. Blanj. Clif. ; chén-da- 


béras) : 


roi, Sen. Clif; chendardi, Sak. 
Tap.; chendroi, Serau, Darat, 
Krau Em.; jaroi (djaroi), Sak. 


Korb. Lias.; charoi (charoi), Sak. 


Br. Low. .Cooked rice: cha-roy, 
Sak. Tan. Ram. Rice [state un- 
defined]: charoi (tcharoye), Sak, 
Croix; (tcharoi), Sak. Kerb. ; 
chindroi, Sak. Sung., Tan. U. 
Lang. [?Cf. Mon srd (pr. sro?) ; 
Khmer srauv (or srév) [sriw]; 


Annam. Yua, ‘‘rice in the husk.’’] 
Rice, husked (J/a/. béras): (a) 
prén, Bes. A. /. Boiled rice: pran 
(prén), Bedu. J, Food (boiled 
rice): périn (pughin), Ben. New. 
Rice: pren, Bes. Songs. 


Ir4. 


Irs. 


116. 


IL7. 


118. 
IIg. 


120. 


I2t. 


122. 
123. 


124. 


125. 


(2) Husked rice: kirhit, Ben. New. ; 
‘kamirahek, Ben. New. 

(c) Seed ; grain (AZaZ. bénih) : prat2, 
Tembi. 
RICE, 
New. 
Rice, husked: béras, Jak. Malac., 
Mantr. Malac.; bras, Ben. New. ; 
berés, Barok; bayas, Sem. Craw. 
Fiist., Sem. Ked. New.; bi-as, 
Sem. Beg. ; bias [in MS. originally 
‘‘beas’’], Sem. U. Sel, — Rice [state 
undefined]: bayas, Sem. Ked. And., 
Sem. Ked. Rob. |Mal. béras]. 
RicE, boiled (4ZaZ. nasi): chéras, 
Kena. Tp = Rox0s]; 

Rice, boiled (dZa7. nasi): ran, 
Krau Ket. ; rau, Krau Tem. [P=R 
I1r3]. 

RIcE, boiled: bréjek, Serding. 
Rice, boiled (JZa/. nasi): na-sa, 
Sem, Kedah; nasi, Sem. Ken., Ben. 
New., Bes. Malac., Mantr. Malac., 


husked: yawum, Jen. 


Jak. Matlac.; nazi,” Or Laut; 
na-i’, Sem. Plus; nasi’ (nasik), 
Serau ;  chendroi nasi’ (nasik), 


Krau Em.; R112; F 283 [dMal. 
nasi]; H27; E 30. 

RIcE, glutinous: pilut (pult), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; (spec. Mail. pulut 
jawa): pulut haéng ov p. hayeng? 
(pult haéng), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
(spec. dZa/, pulut lidah kérbau) : 
pilut jawi birong ? (pult jaui burng), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Glutinous black 
rice (spec. JZaZ. pulut hitam) : pilut 
pélté’ (pult plté’), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
B 233 [Ja/. pulut]. 

RIcE, glutinous (spec. JZa/. pulut 
merah): bunga laénsa? (iunga or 
bunga ? Insa), Sem. Buk. Max. P= 
F 190; L roa]. 

To cook rice: C 238. 

Rice-bag: B 12-14. 

Rice-field, wet: M 217. 
Rice-pounder: gil, Sak. U. Kam. 
Rich (JZa/. kaya): hal, Pang. U. 
Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
Poor (Jaz. miskin): 6-hal Sez. 
Pius. [Some confusion here: the 
same word can hardly mean‘‘ rich” 
and ‘‘ poor,” or else the 6’ (usually 
the pronoun of the 3rd _ person, 
singular), here has a negative sense. ] 
RicH: kaya (kaja), Sak. Kor. Gé. 
[Mal. kaya]; M 46. 

Rich, in sense of ‘‘fat" (JZal. 
lémak): halig (7. ha-ligg), Sev. 
Kedah; haleg (gr. ha-legg), Sev. 
Sarum; \eg? (lik), Sem. Pa. Alax. 
Nice or pleasant, of food (AZa/. 
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126. 
T27. 


sédap): haleg, ex. haleg-leh bab te’ 
(Mal. sédap-lah nasi ini), ‘‘ good is 
this rice (to eat),’’ Pang. U. Aring. 
RIcu (fat) =F 34. 

Ridan (fruit, tree), Mephelium 
Maingayi (?): kikit (kikit), Sez. 
Buk. Max.; kitkait (kitkait), Sem. 
Pa. Max. 


127A. RIDAN: lidan, Bes. Songs [Mal. 


128. 


ridan]. 

Right (opp. to left): tem (g7 
tebm), ex. ba-tem (Mad. ka-kiri)= 
‘*towards the left,’’ Sem. Jarum; tém 
(pr. té?m), Sem. Plus; tim, Pang. 
Jalor; tom, Pang. U. Aring; tim 
(pr. tibm), Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; 
tak, Zeméz; matok®, Jelaz; top, 
Sen. Clif: ; tup? (dub or dup), Sak. 
Kor, Gb, ; tatobm? (dadob’n; da- 
dob’n), Sem. K. Ken.; matod, Sém.; 
kéntam (kéntém); kontam, Saez. 
Ra. ; sa-tam, Bera; S 198. [Mon 
stum [sti, stum]; Ahmer sdam 
{stam], ‘‘right.’’] 


128A. RIGHT (opp. to left): chéndt®, 


129. 


130. 


131. 
132. 


133. 


Serau. 

RIGHT (opp. to left): ma ting mun 
(matingmoun), Sak. Kerd, [A 176; 
H 15]. 

RIGHT: kanan, Bland. K. Lang. 
[4Zal. kanan]; L 48. 

Right (opp. to wrong): S 482, 
483; T 240. 

Righteous: ninai, Sak. U. Kam. 
Rigorous; severe: gétheng, Bes. 
Sep. A. I. Tough or cohesive: 
géheng, ex. tek géheng=JZa/, tanah 
liat, Zz. ‘‘ stiff earth,” ze. ‘‘clay,” 
Bes. K. L. [? cf. Mal. garang]. 
Rind: S 236. 

Ring (a/. chinchin): (a) chin 
(doubtful), Pang. U. Aring; chin- 
druel, Sem. (Plus or Kedah). Arm- 
let (made of ‘‘rotan rial” with 
‘«chanlong ’’ leaves) : chin-os, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. Armlets: kin- 
lah or kin-la, Pang. U. Aring; 
ken-la or ken-lah, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal. A charm against wind- 
and rain-demons: kenla ov kenlah, 
Pang. U. Aring. Bandolier (worn 
by both sexes on festal occasions) : 
chin-iw6g, Pang. U, Aring; tin- 
iwag (or tin-wag?), Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal. Necklace: tén-wat 
(? = chin-wat), Pang. U. Aring 
[?cf. C 215]. Bracelet (of palas ; 
P 16): chin-ing neng, Sev. 
Stev. Spirals (leaf-spirals  in- 
serted in ear-holes in default of 
earrings, etc.) : kenleng hali’ palés, 


lit. ‘‘spirals of ‘ palas’ leaf,’ Sem. 
Kedah, Pieces of ‘‘ palas” hung on 
the ears (against deafness) : kin- 
lang, Sem. Stev. Fillet: chin-kui, 
Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. — 
Gal.; H 46. Necklace: t{n-a-kau 
(or tin-wad?), Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal, Carving on mouthpiece of 
blowpipe: tenwad (tenward), Sem. 
Stev. Straps for back-basket (z.e. 
to put the arms through): tinbul 
(tinbool), Sem. Stev. Rattan ring 
on blowpipe: chin-os, Sem, Stev. 
[It is by no means certain that all 
these words are connected ;_ their 
arrangement in one paragraph is 
merely tentative. Some appear to be 
connected with Stzeng nchién ; Mon 
kachin, l&chin; Khmer Amnchién 
[anfien] ; chonchien _ [janjien], 
‘‘finger-ring” ; for others, perhaps 
cf. Khmer kang, ‘‘ring,’’ ‘‘ brace- 
let” ; Bahnar kong; Cham kang ; 
Sué kon; Kon Tu, Churu kon, 
‘« bracelet. ’’] 

(4) Ring: chinchin, Sak. U. Kam. 
Finger-ring : chinchin (¢chzmtchin), 
Sak. Ra., Sak, Kerb. (Mal. chin- 
chin]. 


133A. RING: alik®, Darat ; alik® (aliX2), 


134. 


135. 
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Jelat. [Lamfpong ali, ‘‘ ring.” 
RING: subang, Bes. K. Lang. 
Spirals (leaf-spirals for insertion in 
ear-holes) ; subang séla’ palés, Sem. 
Kedah or Plus? [probably the 
latter, ‘‘séla’’’ being a Sakai form of 
L 32 and the Plus dialect being a 
border dialect]. Earring : simbang, 
Sak. Kor. Gb. (Mal. subang]. 
RING: pélisok (p’lisok), 
Kap. Joh.; E 76. 


Pant. 


. RINGS in the basket carried on the 


back: tau (tow), Sem. Stev. 
Ringworm : I 46-53. 

Ripe (of fruit): nung, Kraw Tem.; 
nong, Zeméz; nep®; nédm, Darat; 
nim, Sak U. Kam.; nim, Sak. 
Guat; ®num, Bes. Malac.; ’ndum ; 
énduPm, Bes. A. J.; héndum, Bes. 
Songs. Ripe fruit: ple’ (plek) nép2, 
Jelat. To cook: ném, Sak. Ra. 
[Bahnar dum, ‘‘ripe” (also= 
‘‘red'’); Stieng ndum, dum ; 
Khmertim [dim]; Boloven, Niahin, 
Flalang dum; Lave dim; Alak 
duam ; Mon duh, ‘‘ripe.’’] 


137A. RIPE: ‘'ngkidn? (n’kad’n), Sem. 


K. Ken, 
138. RIPE: luchar, Bes. Songs. 
139. RIPE: paseg (pasik), Sem. Buk. 


Max.; taseg (tasik), Sem. Pa, 


— ae 
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a a ee 


140. 


141. 


142. 


143. 


144. 
145. 


146. 


147. 


148. 


151. 


Max.; taseg, ex. taseg kébok tun. 
‘that fruit is ripe,” Sem. Plus; 
taseg, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. Heavy? (of a 
flower): betasap, Bes. K. Lang. 
[Batinese, Batak tasak ; Manghkasar 
tasa’; Bugis tasi’; Lampong tasa; 
Cham, Kawi tasak ; Sundan. asak ; 
Mal. masak, ‘‘ripe.’”] 

Ripe) C237; D 182. 

Rise, to: bangun (bunghoon), 
Ment. Stev. (Mal. bangun]; A 6; 
ASESTEr32)). A 1551565) A 100, 
19t; B 202; G15; L 79. 

Rising ground: sematang, Bes. 
Songs [cf. Mal. pérmatang]; S 26. 

River: alur, Darat; altr, Tan. U. 
Lang. Stream: altr? (al our), Saz. 


Hale, [Mai. alor, ‘‘ bed of river.’’] 
S 310. 
RIVER: sungai, Sem. Craw. Hist., 


Sem, Ked. New., Sem. Ked. Rob., 
Mantr. Malac., Bes. Malac.; sung- 
sai (soungsai), Sem. Klapr.; sungei, 
Sem, Jur. And., Sem. Jur. Rob. ; 
(sungie), Sem. Jur. New., Ben. 
New. ; sugni (sougni), Sak. Ra. ; 
dugné, Bes. Malac. Rivulet : sungie 
wang bak (?), Bex. New. ; W 30. 
Small river : sugni machiang (sougni 
matchianh), Sak. Ra.; S 282 [Mal. 


sungai ]. 
RIVER: T 242; W 27-30; W 33, 
34; W 39, 40. 


RIVER, small: talok, Jak. Malac. 
[? Mal. Ar. ta‘lok, ‘‘ tributary.’’] 
RIVER, bank of: kibo’ (kibu’), 
Sem. Pa. Max. 

RIVER-BANK: térbis (t’rbis), /af. 
Ba. Pa., Jak. Lem. ([? cf. Achin. 
térbis (apparently means a sudden 
deepening in the bed of a river, a 
hole with steep sides). ] 

Headwater of river: A 6; W 30. 
Reach of river: B 173. 

RIVER, source of: guntong, Bers. 
Stev. (Mal. guntong]. 

RIVER, source of: chaharu (cha- 
haroo), Ment. Stev. ; W 30. 
River-bed : W 41. 


. River-mouth ; estuary (7/a/. kuala): 


was, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam; 
waz, Pang. Gal. Mouth of large 
river : wash (ouash), Sas. Kerb, 


. RIVER, mouth of: M 206, 207; 


W 30. 

Rivulet: R 143; W 27-30. 
Road: C 216; G 41-43; G 409, 
50; S481; Wut. 

Roar, to (JZa/. méngaung) : bo’'gat 
(bu’gt), Sem. Pa. Max. 


151A. ROAR, TO (Germ. brausen): barut, 


152. 


153. 


154. 


I55- 


156. 


157. 
158. 


159. 


160. 


161. 


165. 


166. 


167. 


. ROLL, To (a cigarette) : 
NOL Lae TOs 


. Roof; thatch (1/a/. atap): 


Sak, Kor, Go, [P=N ot]. 

Roar, To (Afal. méndéram) : 
binam? (binm or iinm?), Sem. 
Buk, Max.; A 17; C 285; H 161; 
N 90, 91. 

Roast, to (J/a/. panggang): ya- 
hangkap, Pang. U. Aring. To 
roast meat (JZa/. panggang): ya’ 
changkab (gv. ya’ changkabb), Sem. 
Sarum, Sem. Plus. 

ROAST, TO: séndpip? (sndrpip), 
Sém.; gapit (ghapzt), Sak. Ra. ; 
ma’sépit, Sertimg. [Perhaps cf. 
P 106, from the method of roasting 
in a cleft stick? or cf. A 159 ?] 
ROAST, TO: manggagn, Bes. Her.; 
haménggiang, Barok [JJal. pang- 
gang]; B 465, 466; B 468. 

Rock: hél (?), Bes. A. 7; S 461, 
462; S 46s. 

Rock, to: jélépak, Bes. Songs. 
Rock, TO: sending, Bes. Songs. 
Rock, TO: sengit, Bes. Songs; M 
212; S 129-131. 

Roe (of fish): E 34. 

Roedeer: D 75-81. 


Roll, to: lueh (luih), Sem. Pa. 
Max. Around: lueh (luih), Sem. 
Pa. Max. Round; arched; circle: 


lueh (luih), Sem. Pa. Max. [? cf. 
O 67]. 

ROLL, TO: gilik or gillik, Sak. Kor. 
Gb. To roll (a cigarette): giling 
(ghiliz), Sak. Ra. Round: gili 
(gilli), Sem. K. Ken. [P=R 192]; 
[Mai giling]. 

gulon 
(ghoulon), Sak. Kerd. [Mai. gulong]. 
ménatu (m6-na-tow), 
Som. 

chém- 
chom, Lediv, Tree spec. described 
as resembling the ‘‘bértam”’ palm, 
and used for thatching Pangan 
huts: chenchim, Sem. Kedah. 
Palm spec. (Mad. ‘‘ chucho’’), [pre- 
sumably Calamus castaneus, Griff. ] : 
chin-chom, Sem. Stev. [? cf. Mad. 
chuchok]. 

Roor : (a) baligng (balig’n), Sem. 
K. Ken. P=A 9]. 

(6) Roof: pélias, Kena. 7, [But? 
cf. Mal. pélias, ‘‘ protective charm”’: 
it may be originally a Pantang 


word. ] 

Roor: hatap, Serting, Mantr. 
Malac.; ha’-tép, Kerbat [Mal. 
atap]; L 34. 

Roor; thatch (Afa/. atap): keé- 
rob, Sak. Plus Clif; kéarob 
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168. 


169. 
170. 
U7. 


=72 


173. 


174. 
175. 


176, 


EGS 


178. 


179. 


180, 
18t, 


182. 


(kérob), Sdm.; kérép, Sak. Ra. ; 
kérép, Sak. Kerb.; kérop, Sak. Tan. 
Ram. [Mon krop chhu, ‘‘ shingle” ; 
krop tif “*tile)"]! 2 Ch Bor29, 
Atap ; kajang: pérongkop (p’rong- 
kop or prungkop), Pant. Kap. Joh. 
Clouds: péngungkup (p’ngungkup), 
Pant. Kap. Joh.; serungkup, Pant. 
Kap. Her. (Mal. rungkup, ‘‘ over- 
arching, overspreading.’’] 

Roor, top of (Mal. bubong): 
kén-dril, Sen. Clifi 

RooF of mouth: P 18. 


Room: géremp4 (gérempé), Sez. 
Kerb, 

Room: dini, Sdm. 

Room: bilé, Sak. Ra.;_ bilig, 


Tembi ; bilik, Darat, Jelai [Mal. 
bilek). 


Root (Jai. akar): ayau, Sem, 
Kedah; yaes, Sem. Per. Bow- 


string: yaé, Sém. Rattan; rope; 
string: yaé, Sém. Rope or string 
(Mai. tali): y6 or yau, Sem. Kedah. 
[? Cf. Mon rch [ruih]; Khmer riis, 
‘root.’ ] 

Root: jélar, Kena. J. 

Root: (a) akor, Sak, U. Kam. ; 
akarh (akakh), Barok. Snake : 
akar, Pant. Kap. Joh. 

(6) Root: jangkar, Bes. Sep. A. J. 
Root (below ground): jangka, 
Mantr. Malac.; jangkar, Jak. 
Malac. (Mal. akar]; R 36-41. 
Root (below ground), (JZaZ. umbi): 
b&hao’ (bha’u’ or bh’au’), Sem. Pa. 


Max. Beginning; origin: bého'’ 
(bhu’), Sem. Pa. Max. 

Roots? on the surface: purus, 
Bes. Songs. 

RooT, buttress-, or strut of tree 
(MZal. banir): dépag, Pang. U. 
Aring; dé-pak, Kerbat; dapak 


(danak? or dapak?), Sem. Buk. 
Max, Palm-frond: tapag (said to= 
Mal. pélépah), ex. tapag télentor 
gayor, ‘‘the palm-fronds sway to 
and fro,” Pang. Teliang. 

Root, buttress-: chakih, Bes. K. L. ; 
chaki, Bes. A. I. 

Root, buttress- : tréeng, Bes. Songs. 
Roovr, buttress-: bana (bana), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; bani, Mantr. 
Malac., Jak. Malac. |Mail. banir]. 
ROOT, a species of magic: chin- 
duai, Bes. K. Lang. Witchcraft 
(especially love-charms working at a 
distance): chénduwai (chnduwai), 
Sak. U. Bert. (Mal. chénduai]. 
Root, to: D 107. 

Rope: D 98; R 37-41; R 173. 


183. 


184, 


185. 


186. 


187. 
188. 


189. 


Igo. 


IgI. 


Rope; string: tali, Sak. fa. 
Rattan: tali, Sak. Kerb.; ta’-li, 
U. Tem. ; tali’ (talikh), tali’ (talik), 
Tembi; (spec. Mai. rotan ilang): 
tali 10k", Temdz. Belt (AZa/. tali 
ikat pinggang): tali gel (#7. gell), 
Pang. U. Aring. Bowstring: penali, 
Sem. Stev.; tali, Sem. K. Ken. ; 
Perinzeum? or urethra? (JZa/. tali 
ayer): tali b&téoh (tali btiuh), Se. 
Buk, Max. Waistcloth: tale (tahley) 
[in MS. of Sem. U. Sel.]; N 16; 
N 42; W 30; [JZa/, tali]. 
Rose-apple (spec. MJal, jambu 
ayer chili), Eugenia caryophyllec ; 
(spec. Mal. jambu ayer merah) : 
jambu méra&’ (jmbu mir’), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; (spec. Mal. jambu ayer 
mawar), Lugenta jambos: jambu 
mawar (jmbu maur), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; (spec. Mal. jambu bol), 
Eugenia malaccensis: jambu bar 
(jmbu br), Sem. Buk. Max. ; (spec. 
Mal. jambu pérawas): jambu péra- 
was (jmbu prauas), Sem. Buk, Max. 
[4Zal. jambu]. 

Rosin: R 72-80. 

Rot, to: temb4, Bes. Songs [AZai. 
timbus ?]. 

Rotten (of texture) (?): béuh? 
(b‘uh), Sem. Buk. Max. [? cf. Mal. 
burok, ‘‘rotten’’; or perhaps 
Khmer puk [buk]; Bahknar bik, 
‘rotten ” (of wood)]; O rs. 
ROTTEN (putrid): H 116; S 292. 
Rough : klochot, Bes. Songs. 
ROUGH; uneven: gisa, Sem. Buk. 
Max. [2 cf. Mal. kasap]; T 57. 
Round (JZa/. bulat): (a) terkel (pr. 
terr-kell), Sem. Jarum ; telkil, Sen. 
Plus. 

(4) bélgul, Zemésc [and Serau?]; 
bélnul, Seraz. 

ROUND : terleau (#7. terr-leau), 
Sem. Jarum ; téliau (tliu or tiliu ?), 
Sem. Buk. Max. ; t6-lau, Pang. U. 
Aring; tolau, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal, Round; circular; spherical ; 
roundness: téliau (tliu), Sem. Buk, 
Max. [2 cf. F 118]. 

ROUND: (a) bunthok, Bes. Sep., Bes. 
KX. L. [see M 164; and cf. Mai. 
béntok, ‘‘curved,’’ ‘‘rounded” ; 
numerical coefficient for rings and 
the like; Szajz Dayak buntér ; 
Mal., Manyan (Maanjan), Sampit 
buntar; Katingan buntir, ‘‘round.”’] 
(4) Round: bulat, Sak. Kor. Go. ; 
bulat, Bes. Bell. Whole: bulat, Bes. 
Songs [Mal. bulat, ‘‘round"]; B 
1753; RtrGe: 


192. 


193. 


194. 


195. 


196. 


197. 


198. 


199. 


200. 
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ROUND (adv.): kliling, Bes. K. 
Lang. To surround:  kéliling 
(klilim), Sas Ra. [wrongly ren- 
dered ‘‘to see’’], [dZa/. kéliling]; 
R 361. 

Rounded ; stout : kéchang (kchng), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Twisted; spiral : 
kunchang (kunchng), Sem. Buk. 
Man; 345 R193: 

Roundness: R igo. 

Row, to: P 5, 6; P 8-10. 

Rub, to (4Za/. gosok): ya’ sor (p7. 
ya’ sorr), Sem, Kedah; gersoyd (pr. 
gerr-soydd), ex. 6’ gersoyd télé- 
moyn, ‘‘ when rubbed it grows soft,”’ 
Pang. Teliang ; gosdyt, Bes. Songs; 
kélasoi (clasoi), MJantr. Cast. ; 
ménggési’? (mngki’ ory mngksi’), 
Sem. Buk. Max. To stroke (Aad. 
gosok): ya-sdl, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal. ; pusoi, ¢.g. pusoi kuchikng, 
‘‘to stroke a cat,” Bes. Sep. To 
rub two sticks for fire: gasing, 
Ment. Her. I, [These words seem 
to be remotely related to the dal. 
gosok; gesek; gisar; gisir. But cf. 
Khmer chit [jat]; don jot [juit] ; 
Stieng jut, juch ; Bahnar shut (xut) ; 
tshut (txut); Zareng suah; Jaraz 
sot, ‘‘to wipe’’ ; Boloven, Niahin 
chit ; Lave siit; Halang stit sach, 
‘to rub”; and see C 142 and S 
144, 145. Curiously similar are the 
Andamanese Biada jit ké ; Bojigiad 
chot kan, ‘‘to rub,’’] 

Rus, To: kulut, Pant. Kap. Joh. 
[? cf. AZaZ. lulut ; urut]. 

Rus, To (JZa/. gesek) : linchet, e.g. 
‘“to get fire by friction,”’ linchet uis, 
Bes. K. L.; \inchet tis, Bes. Sep. 
[cf. Maz. lénchit]; S 50; S 499. 
Rubbish : cha’ait, Bes. Sep. 
Rudder: B 6. 

Ruler: C 294; H 62. 

Rumour: N 52. 

Rump: L 127. 

Run, to (dMZa/. lari): ya-késot, 
Pang. U. Aring; ya-pésod, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal.; pasit (passit), 


U. Kel. To escape: pésuit, Bes. 
Zl, Th 

Run, TO: bah, Pang. Belims., 
Pang. K. Aring. 

Run, TO: jarr; am-jarr, Sez. 


Clif. ; jax (djarr), Sak. Martin. 
I run: en jaar, /efaz. Run near 
[to something or to the speaker ?] : 
jarat nyon, /edaz. Don’t run away 
into the jungle! aga jér ma’ (mak) 
serak®, Jelaz. [? Cf. Bahnar jak, ‘‘to 
run away.’’] 


201 


201 
202 


203. 
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- RUN, TO: ya’ loi, Sem. Jarum, 
Sem. Plus; loi, U. Pat; ‘tala’, 


Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; G 44. 
Swift ; quick: loi, Sém. [?=R 202; 
or cf. Tareng li; Kon Tu trolu, 
Sué sdlth ; Central Nicobar 16, ‘‘ to 
run” ; see also A 2. ] 
A. RUN, TO: arai, Serau [?=R 202]. 
. RUN, TO: lari, Ben. New., Mant 
Matac., Jak. Malac. (Mal. lari]; 
A 42; G44. 
RUN ALONG, TO: ting-tung (said 
to=MMa/. méniti dahan), ex. 0’ ting- 
tung, ‘‘he runs along (the branches), ”” 
Sem. Kedah. 
To run away: A 42. 
Rung (of ladder): L 2. 
Rush, to: T 108. 


204. RUSH UPON, TO: nékam, Bes. Sep. 


205 
205 


206 


207. 


Io. 


[Mal. térkam]. 
. Rust: rojol, Pant. Kap. Joh. 
A. Rust: kayat (kajat), Sem. K. 
Ken. [Jal. karat]. 
. Rustle, to: prau, Bes. Songs (Mal. 
bérdérau). 
. Rustle, to (Germ. rauschen): bos, 
Sak. Kor. Go. 

Rusty: 137; R 205-2054. 


S 


. Sack: géni, Sém. ; gdni, Sak. Kerd.; 


goni, Sak. Ra.; gundi, Serau [Mal. 
goni; guni]; B 11-15. 


. Sacrilege, misfortune resulting from: 


tulah, Bes. Songs [AZal. Ar. tulah]. 


. Sad; sorrowful: sdrpur (sérpour), 


Som. 


. SAD; sorrowful: oish (oisch), Saé. 


Kerb, Horrible: Osh (dsch), Sak. 
Kerb. [2 Cf. Bahnar oh, ‘‘ over- 
whelmed with grief.’’] 


. SAD : sorrowful : susa (soussa), Sak. 


Ra. To have suspicions ; suspicious ; 
jealousy: sum susah (? sum sush), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; B 380 [Madl. susah]. 
Sad: H 116. 


. Safe; to sew: pényimat (p’nyimat), 


Pant, Kap. Joh. [2 Mal. Ar. jimat, 
‘« economy ’’ ]. 


. Sail: tendekng (?), Bes. A. f. To 


sail: tendeng(?), Bes. K. Z.; W 119. 
Sakai: M 23; M 26. 


. Salak (fruit), ZaZacca edulis: kuwen ? 


(kuin), Sem. Pa. Max. 


. SALAK, a palm whose shredded leaves 


are used for headdresses to avert or 
cure headaches: da’-yo’ or da'-yok, 
Sem. Plus. 

SALAK: angkam, Bes. Songs. 
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II. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


ra 


16. 


567 


18. 


SALAK (fruit): salek jantong (salik 
jntung), Sam. Buk, Max.; salak, 
Serau. Asam paya (fruit), Zadacca 
conferta: salek (salik), Sem. Buk. 
Max. (Mal. salak]; K 17, 18; U 21. 
Saliva: S 389; S 3901. 

Salt (Jai. garam): buki’, Sem. 
Kedah. 

SALT: empaut, Sem. Per. ; empot, 
Sak. Ra. ; ’mpod, Sak. Blanjz. Sw. ; 
nin pdid, Sak. Tag. ; ‘mpoit (m’poit), 
Sak. Martin ; &m-poch, Sen. Clif. ; 
empoig, Sak Br. Low; (empoye), 
Sak. Croix; ampai (ampai), Sez. 
K. Ken.; empoi, Tan. U. Lang. ; 
empoi, Sak. Kerb.; mpoi, Sém. ; 
’mpoi; ’mpdy, Sak. U. Kam.; mpoik, 
Sak. Sung. ; tampoing, Sem. Ken. ; 
pi-hen (pee-hen), Sas. Sel. Da. ; 
paliboyi, Ben. Mew. Salt, adj. (of 
water) (JZaZ. masin): empoyd (#7. 
empoydd), Sem. Jarum; empoyd (gr. 
empoydd), Sem. Plus. [? Cf. Mon ba 
[buiw]; Zareng boi; Bahnar boh ; 
Kaseng, Kon Tu, Boloven, Stieng 
béh; Malang mobth; Sedang bo; 
Suébudh; Cham boh; Annam mudi; 
Braou mbah; Phnong ambang-ba ; 
Cuoi poh? (pos); Prow boh? (bos) ; 
Niahin, Alak, Lave boh, ‘‘salt.’’] 
SALT: chetniat (tchétniet), Sak. Ra. ; 
chin-ét, Sen. Cliff. ; chenét®, Darat; 
chened, Krvawx Em. Salty; sugar; 
sweet: chin-ét or chi-et, Sen. Clif, 
Sweet: cheét, Darat; cheét®, Jelaz. 
[Palaung, tset, sth, ‘‘salt.”] 

SALT: siyak, Sem. Craw, Hist., 
Sem. Klapr., Sem. Ked, New,; siak 
or siya, Sem. Plus; sia’, Sem. Plus ; 
siyah, Sem. Ked. And., Sem. Ked. 
Rob. ; siah, Sem. U. Sel. Salt, adj. 
(of water), (JaZ, masin): siak, Sem. 
Kedah; W 30 (2). [Selung selak ; 
Brunei Mal, sirah, serah; Malagasy, 
Batak sira; Sasak, Sangar, Bima 
siya; Melano Dayak, Kanowit, Matu 
siah ; Jas assidh, ‘‘ salt.’’] 

SALT : pénasin (penassin), Bev. 
New. ; pémasing (p'masing), Pazt. 
Kap. Joh.; W 30; W 34; W 112. 
Salty: masin; asin, Sak. U. Kam. 
[4Za7, masin ; asin]. 

SALT: geam, Sem. Jur. And. ; 
(glam), Sem. Jur. New.; (ceam), 
Sem. Jur. Rob. ; garam, Ben. New., 
Jak. Malac.; gérhém (gékhém), 
Barok [Mal. garam]; A25; B 232. 
Salt (adj.); salty: (a) keng? (king), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; W 30; [? cf 
Katingan, Biaju Dayak kahing, 
“salt”; Katingan bakahing, ‘‘salty.’’] 


19. 


20. 


2I. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28, 


29. 


30. 


or. 


(4) kor, Jelaz ; S 13-16. 

SALT water: W 30. 

Salty: S 13-16; S 18. 
Salutation: D 42; E 83; G 115; 
P 44A. 

Same: kompol, Pant. Kap. Joh. 
[? 1Za7.kumpul ‘‘assembled together,”’ 
which is another meaning of Jal. 
sama, ‘‘same’’; P 247.] The same; 
in the same way: S 138. 

Sand (d/a/. pasir): a-néy, Sem. 
Kedah, Sem. Plus. [Achin. anoi, 
“sand.” ] 


SAND: lakin (lakin or likain?), Sem. 
Buk, Max. [? =S 334]. 

SAND: prawi, Bex. New. [MJal. 
péroi ?]. 

SAND: réboi, Keza. 7. Dust: sibd, 


Sem. K, Ken. [=S 26]. 

SAND: pasir, Zeméz; pasir, Serax; 
(passir), Sa# Ra.; pasaiu, Sem. 
Jur. And.; (passaiu), Sem. Jur. 
New.; (pasain), Sem. Jur. Rob. ; 
paséh, Barok; pashi ? (basji), Sem. 
&. Ken. Dust: pasir (passir), Sak. 
Kerb. Fish: sakilap pasir, FPazt. 
Gah. Mant. (Mai. pasir, ‘‘sand.”’] 
SAND: pénabu (p’nabu) ; pénabur 
(p'nabur), Pant. Kap. Joh. [? Mal. 


tabur, ‘‘to sprinkle’; but cf. A 
160. | 
SAND; dust: sambei, Sak. Kor. 


Gb. ; sémbei (sdmbei), Sak. Ra. 
Dust: sabor, Sak. Ra.; cf. S 25? 
Rising ground (AJZa/. pérmatang) : 
umbai, Bes. A. 7. [Mon kha&paik 
[khabuik], thapaik [thabuik]; Bakzar 
bdbui, ‘‘dust’’; ?cf. Alak baach; 
Boloven, Niahén phach, ‘‘sand.’} 
SAND ; dust: pantei (pantei), Séz.; 
(partei), Sak. Kerb. [Mal. pantai, 
‘‘shore’’; but cf. also AZon péti [bti] ; 
phati, ‘‘sand’’]; E 12. 

Sandbank: tébing (tébing), Saf. 
Kor. Go. [cf. Mal. tébing ; béting ; 
and cf. H 86.] 

SANDBANK (JZal. busong): put 
Sem, Buk. Max. 

Sandfly: pénchadok (p’nchadok), 
Pant. Kap. Joh. Ant: pénchodok 
(p'nchodok), Pant. Kap. Joh. Mos- 
quito: pénchadok pénéko’ isi 
(p'nchadok p'n’kok isi), Pant. Kap. 
Lem. ; E29; F 170, 


SANDFLY: M 180; M 182; M 
184. 
Sap; gutta (A/a/. g&étah): chébirr, 


Sen. Cliff, ; cheber, Temi, Darat ; 
chébér, /edaz; (spec. Mal. gétah 
akar): cheber chok®, Darat; (spec. 
Mal. gétah sundik): cheber chiknot ; 
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Bek 


33: 


34- 


35: 


42. 
43- 
44. 
45. 


46. 


47. 


. Scent; smell: was (wass), 


SIOCENT 5 


cheber chingoit, Darat[?]. Gutta- 
percha (M/a/, g&étah taban): cheber 
jahu, Darat; chébér nyatdh? (nya- 
tokh), Sak. Em. 

SAP; gutta: g&tah ? (g&takh), 
Tembi; gétah, Mantr. Malac. Cha. 
Blood: gétah (g’tah), Pant. Kap. 
Joh. ([Mal. gétah, ‘“‘sap"; Jav. 
gétih, ‘‘ blood.” 

Sap: W 30. Full of sap: G75. 
Sapling: C ror. 

Satawar hutan (flower spec. ): bun- 
gah ponggoh, Bes. K. Lang.; F 190. 
Sated: G75; S 34, 35. 

Satiated (with food): (a) ké-nét, 
Sen. Clif: 

(4) Satisfied ; sated: kenyam or ken- 
yang, ex. tangké bah 60’ kenyam, 
Pang. Teliang |Mal. kénnyang or 
kényang]. 

SATIATED (with food): twin (autin), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; twingj (atiuiingyj), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; G75. 

Satisfied: G75; H 116; S 34. 
Savage: H 116. 

Say, to: C 254; N 91; S 359-366. 
Scab: G41; 1 45-53; P 244, 245. 
Scalded: B 472. 


. Scales (of fish, etc. ): kélipeh (klipih), 


Sem. Pa. Max.; plipeh ? (pilpih), 
Sem. Buk. Max. ; S 236. 
Scanty: R 31. 


. Scar; cicatrice: bala’ (balk), Sez. 


Bur, Max-; Gi 4x; P 1x8. 


. Scarlet: pilu, Sem. Buk. Max. ; 


[P=R 54]; R sr. 
Scattered: R 31. 


. SCATTERED parties, in: tibu-tibar, 


Bes. Songs. 

Sem. 
Stev. [very doubtful]. 
smell : rhtim 
Mentr. Stev. Odour: 
Bes. Sep. Scented: ro’tPm, 
A. I. [Mal. harum, ‘*scented.’’| 
Scented: S 41; S 293; S 295. 
Sciatica: L127; S 186. 
Scimitar: K 47. 

Scoop up, to: S50; S 399. 
Scorch, to: layu, Bes. Songs. 
Scorched: téki, Bes. Malac. 
ScoRCHED : mérana, MWantr. Malac. 
Nya. 

Scored with patterns: klau bunga’, 
Bes. Songs; F 190. 

Scorpion: manghai (mafhai), Saé. 
Kerb. ; manghoi (mamhoi), Sak. 
Ra. ; mangai; mangay, Sak. U. 
Bert.; mangai, TZembz, Serau; 
mangai, Jelaz. [P=S 47]. 
ScorPION: jungai (djungai), Sem. 


(rhoom), 
lo'om (?), 
Bes. 


48. 


49. 


K. Ken.; junai (djou-nat), Sd. 
Big scorpion (M/a/, kala): juang 
(doubtful), Pang. U. Aring. 
SCORPION : chémata’? (chmata’? or 
chmaka’), Sem. Pa, Max. 
Scorpion: kélulah (klulh), Sem. 
Buk, Max.; kékala, Mantr. Malac. 
[dZal. kala]; A 140; P 106. 


494. Scrape, to: gajudt? (gadjuat or 


50. 


51. 
‘52r 


53- 


54. 


55: 


gadjuot), Sak. Kor. Gb.; S 50. 
Scratch: kawait, Bes. Sep. A. J. 
To scratch (AZa/. garu): ya-hakad, 
Pang. U. Aring; ya’ kad (@7. 
ya’ kadd), Sem. Kedah, Sem. Jarum; 
makait (mkait); ma&kait chés (mkait 
chs), Sem. Buk. Max.; H 14; kakayt, 
Bes. Sep. ; kat (kt), Sem. Pa. Max., 
Sem. Buk. Max. To scratch (or 
a claw?), (dal. chakar; garu; 
kait): kaid (kaid), Sem. Pa. Max. 
To dig: ko-koit, Pant. Kap. Joh. 
Head-scratcher: gehot (gehurt), Sez. 
Stev.' Itch; itching; to itch: hakat 
(hakt), Sem. Pa. Max. To rub 
(Mal. gosok): ya-kad, Pang. U. 
Aring. Torub against (Mal. gesel): 
makach (makch), Sem. Buk. Max. 
To scoop up; to scrape (Jal. kaut) : 
ya-kad (gr. kadd), ex. ya-kad té’, 
Mal, kautkan tanah, ‘‘to scrape, or 
scoop up, earth,’’ Pang. U. Aring. 
Scurf on the head; itching: hakat 
kueh (hakt kuih), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
M 75. [Bahnar kach, kai; Stieng 
kuach, ku&hi; A/ak kuech, ‘‘to 
seratch’’ (cf. Khmer kis; Bahnar 
koih, ‘‘to scrape”; Boloven, Niahin 
koih, ‘‘ toscratch”); Central Nicobar 
ta-kaich, ‘‘a scratch.”"] Cf. S 52. 
Mark of a scratch: P 118. 

Scratch, to: katan, Sak. Kor. Go. 
SCRATCH, TO: rais (rais), Sem. Pa. 
Max. [cf. Mal. kais]. 

ScRATCH, to (or a claw?), (dZaZ. 
chakar; garu; kait): ujas ches? 
(aujs chis), Sem. Buk, Max. ; S 50. 
Scream: S 175. 

Scream, to: C 285. 

Screen: B 462. 

Screw-palm (screw-pine): P 27-30. 
Scrotum: E 36. 

Scrub: B 438-443. 

Scurf (of the head): lige’ (lgi’), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; S 50. Dirty 
(AZal. kotor): lagek (?), Sem. Jarum. 
Sea: tambii, U. el. ; lumpai? 
(lum6pai ov lumpai), Sev. Pa. Max. ; 
S 65. Sea or ocean (AZaZ. laut): 
lébong (pz. lébo8ng), Sem. Plus ; 
tébing (gr. tébigng) (?), Sem. Kedah. 
[For this last ? cf. S 13. ] 
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56. SEA: naddih (nah-d6-ih), Sa&. Sed. 


Da. 


57. SEA: (a) bawau; bau-wau, Bes. Sep. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61, 


62. 


63. 


64. 


pa 


65. 


A. TI.; bawau, Bes. Matlac. ; V 23. 
(2) Sea: baruh, Jak. Mad.; baruh, 


Jak. Sim. Plain; flat country: 
barédk, Sak. Tap.; barut, Sak. 
Martin. Valley (Mal. lémbah): 


baru’? (baruk), Sak. 4m. Shore 
(Mal. pantai): baro’? (barok), e.g. 
sal gum barok, ‘‘to go down to the 
shore,” Kerdau; D 93. [dZal. baroh, 
‘low ground,” ‘‘sea-coast,” ‘‘sea.”’| 
SEA: sabqu; sabgu, Ben. New. 
[Doubtless misprinted, but what word 
is intended is not clear. Schmidt 
suggests ‘‘sabau,”’ cf. S57, sed quere. | 
SEA: laut, Sem. Craw. Hist., Sem. 
Craw. Gram., Sem. Ked. And., Sem. 
Ked. New., Sem. U. Sel., Sem. Ken., 
Sak. Br. Low, Sak. Blanj. Sw., Sak. 
Martin, Ben. New., Mantr. Malac.; 
Jak. Malac.: (lant), Sem. Ked. Rob. ; 
(laout), Sdm., Sak, Kerb., Sak, Ra.; 
lait, Sem. Per.; lawat, Sem. Jur. 
And., Sem. Jur. Rob., Sem. Jur. 
New. Lake: laut, Sem. Klagr. ; 
(lant), Sem. Craw. Hist. |Mal. laut, 
Sedan 

SEA: W 30; W 32; W 34. 
Sea-breeze : W rog. 

Sea-green : W 98. 

Sealing-wax palm: A 127. 
Search, to; to look for: kih, Sa&. 
U. Kam. To seek: ya hd-kd’ (or 
hé-kdp), (said to be used if looking 
for anything close at hand, whereas 
jop is used if looking for things far 
off), Pang. U. Aring; hikep, Krau 
Em. ; kake’ (kakek); kaké, Serax ; 
kah, Sak. U. Bert.; kaka (kaké), 
Sak, Ra. ; ka (ke), Sak. Kerb.; ké’, 
Sen. Clif; seek: hinkake, Darat; 
jelehéke, Jefaz. [? Does not this 
last mean, ‘‘ what (do you) seek?’’] 
A 58. [?=S 82 or 8.83; ?cf. Aon 
ke [kew], ‘‘to aim at.’”’] 

SEARCH, TO; to search for; to seek 
(Afal. chahari), ya’ lawa’, Sem. Plus, 
Sem, Jarum. 

SEARCH, TO; to look (for some- 
thing which is far off) :, ya-jop, Pang. 
U. Aring. 

SEARCH, TO; to seek: In-bis; in- 
biis, Sem. K. Ken. ; nes&bis (néssé- 
bis); nesbis, Sém. [See P 69.] 
SEARCH, TO; to seek: pepiong, 
Bes. Songs. [Meaning doubtful. ] 
Seashore: chanting lumpai? (chntng 
Im6pai?), Sem. Pa. Max.; S 55. 
[? =D 65.] 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


7O. 


71. 


Seasick : V 22-24. 

Season: musim, Sak. U. Kam.; 
musim (ousim), Sak. Ra. Cold 
season; winter: musim ngib, Se. 
Pa. Max. ; musim héngich (hngich), 
SCHUMMD Ur mag, {Ce 205 ee MOLY: 
season: musim puih, Sem. Buk. 
Max. [Probably this should be 
read musim pédih, ‘‘hot season,” 
H 140.| Fruit season: musim bah, 
Sem. Pa. Max.; musim tuhun, Sevz. 
Buk. Max. Rice season: musim 
padi’, Sem. Buk. Max. (Mal. Ar. 
musim]. 

SEASON: kétika (kotika), Sdm. ; 
tika, Sak. Kerb. [Mal. kétika]. 
SEASON, dry: barik; bérak, Sak. 
Kor. Go. 

Rainy season: R6; R 14. 

Sébarau (sébaroh or sabarau), (fish 
spec.), Barbus hexastichus: sibau? 
(sbu), Sem. Pa. Max. Freshwater 
fish spec.: sébarau, Jak. Mad. [Mai. 
stbarau ; sabarau]. 

Secret: Q 16. 

Secrete, to (pus): P 239. 

Sedge (spec. d/a/. mé€ndérong), 
Scirpus grossus ; kétémboh (ktinbuh), 
Sem. Buk. Max. 

SEDGE (spec. JZa/. purun ayer) = 


‘ purum béteoh (purum btiuh), Seve. 


72. 


73: 
74- 


75: 


Pa. Max.; W 30 [dZal. purun]; 
P29: 

See, to; to observe (Ja/. tengok), 
ya-tod, Pang. U. Aring. To see: 
pél-tot [or pél-toi?], Ledzr. 

SEE, TO: tan-di (?), Avau Tem. 
SEE, TO: jé-lai, Sak. Guai; jé-lé, 
Krau Tem. [2 =S 78; cf. Tareng 
kolai, ‘‘ to perceive.’’] 

SEE, TO: (a) déng, Sem. 
deng, Sem. Martin ; 
Ben. New. ; indagng? (indak’n ; 
indag’n), Sem. K. Ken. To stare; 
to gaze at: deng (ding), Sem. Pa. 
Max. ;-madeng (mding), Sem. Buk. 
Max. To look; to stare: mading 
maji’ (mding mji’), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
G 39; cf. L 74. [Old Khmer dang ; 
Khmer phdang [phtang], pdang 
[ptang]; Xong tang; Samré, Por 
teang; Cham padiodng, ‘‘to see"; 
? cf. Mon theng, ‘‘ to be visible, pai 

(2) To see: ineng; neng, Seraw; 
néng, Sex. Clif; ; neng, Sen. C., 
Sak. Blanj. Cl.; nen, Sak. Slim; 
neh, Tem. Cl.; Sak. Plus, 4 N. Q. 
to2; nang, Sak. Martin. I see: 
enneng, Jelaz. Seen: pandng (pan- 
nung), Kewa. Stev. He is seen (z.e. 
he appears; he looks): hi-ning, 


Beg. ; 


O° 7 
teng, 


i 
oo — 
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a 


76. 


77- 


ASE 


80. 
8i. 


82. 


83. 
84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 
88. 


. SEE, 


Sak, U. Bert. To look at: néng, 


Sak. U. Kam. [Bahnar nang, ‘‘to 
look." ] 
SEE, TO: (a) chang-o’, Kerdat; 


déjénok (d’j’nok), Pant. Kap. Mad. 
Eye: pinjingo, Pant. Kap. Log. 
[Aal. jengok, ‘‘ to peer.”] 
(4) Eye: padingo, Or. Hu. Joh. I. ; 
péningok (peningok), Pant. Kap. 
Her. (p'ningok), Pant. Kap. Joh. ; 
W 34. Doctor (medicine - man 
or poyang): trus péningok (trus 
pningok), Pant. Kap. Joh. ; T 103. 
[47aZ. tengok, ‘‘ to see.”’] 
SEE, TO: télek (t'lek) ; pé&nélek 
(p’nélek), Pant. Kap. Lem. [Mal. 
tilek ; but cf. also S 79. | 
To: chelau, Bes. Madlac. ; 
chélia (chulia), Bex. New. To see 
(to consider): jelyau; chelyau, e.g. 
“let me see,” koPm jelyau (or 
chelyau), (koPm= Jal. dapat or 
buleh), Bes. Sep. A. l.; C49. To 
look: chéliau, Bes. Songs. [? = 
S 74.] 
To take care: chélek (ch’lek), Pazzt. 
Kap. Joh.; S 250 [Afal. chélek or 
ChEor77 Ors) 78. | 
SEE, TO: pégareh, /ak. Malac. 
SEE, TO: nya (njo), Sak. Kor. Go, 
To look at ; to see (Wal. pandang) : 
té-nydu, Sen. Clif; perjoi, Serau. 
[There is a Malay word tinjau, ‘‘to 
look into the distance” (as from a 
watch-tower). Connection doubtful. | 
SEE, TO: kai; kayi’; kayé’, eg. k. 
dinalép, ‘‘seeing a long way off,” 
Bes. A. I.; kayi’ (kayik), Bes. Songs; 
kayil, ¢.g. ‘‘do yousee or not ?”’ kayil 
ngot, Bes. Malac. To look: kayil, 
Bes. Matlac.; kaye’ (kayek), Bes. 
Songs [P=S 60]. 
SEE, TO; to observe: baku (bakou), 
Sak, Ra. 
SEE, TO; to observe: trala, Sak. 
ero. 
SEE, TO: tampa, Sdm. To observe: 
tampa (lampa), Sdém. To see; to 
look (Mal. nampak): ya-daped, 
Pang. U. Aring. Face: sampak, 
Kena. I. To seek (d@aéZ. chahari) : 
ya-rampak, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
[4al. tampak ; nampak]. 
SEE, TO: liat (lit), Sem. Pa. Max., 
Sem. Buk. Max. To look: rihat, 
Jak. Malac. Eye: nihat, Ben. New. 
[AZal. lihat, ‘‘to see” ]; K 63; L135. 
Seed (JZa/. biji): sap-siep or sap- 
syep, Sem. Kedah. 
SEED: li-mau [should perhaps be 
read li-man], Sex. Clif Stone (of 


VOL. II 


89. 


go. 


91. 


fruit), (4ZaZ. biji ; ulas) ; grain (AZal. 
butil): lé-mat, Sex. Cf. Rice in 
husk: lumat, Kena. //. [P=E 83]. 
SEED: binchat (been-chat), Saf. 
Sel, Da.; béjék, Bes. Her.; bijéh, 
Sak. Blanj. Sw.; bijeh, Bes. Malac.; 
biji, Mantr. Malac.; T 143. Grain; 
seed (Mal. bénih): b&jé (bé-jér), 
Sak. Blanj. Cliff.; b&js, Serau [?]. 
Tin: bijih, Kena. 77. (Mal. bdiji; 
bijeh]; F 283. 

SEED; grain (Jai. bénih): ké-doi, 
Sak, Plus Cliff. 

SEED: bilat, Kena. 7. [Cf. Mal. 
bulir, ‘‘ear (of grain),” but cf. also 
R ror. | 


QIA. SEED: bénih, Sak. Sung. [Mal. 


92. 


97- 


98. 


99- 


Ioo. 


Io.l. 


102, 


103. 


bénih]; E 83; F 283, 284; R 113; 
S 469. Human seed: S 08. 
Seed-bud (in coconut): tombo ho’ 
(tumbu huk), Sem. Pa, Max.; S153 
[4Zal. tombong. | 

Seek, to: C 51; S 60-64. 

Seize, to: C 48-50; H 106. 


- Seldom: R 31. 
. Self: baish, Jak. Malac.; O 34. 
. Sell, to: pich, Pant. Kap. Log.; 


piéh, Jak. Sim. 


. SELL, TO: jual, Sak U. Kam.; 


(djual), Sak Kor. Gob.; ajual 
(ajoual), Sa&. Ra.; neljul (neldjoul), 
Sém.; joal, Serau; jual (or jial) 
telak, Zemdi. To buy: ma’ajul, 
Pant. Kap. Her. (Mal. jual, ‘‘ to 
sell” ]; B 484, 485. 

Séluang (fish spec. ): séliieng (sluing), 
Sak, Pa, Max. [Mal, séluang]. 
Sémang: M 24, 25; N 39. 
Semen hominis: ili (aili), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; ya manli (ia manli), Sez. 
Buk. Max. [probably means ‘‘ ] emit 
semen ’’]. [?Cf. C 242.] 

Send, to: 4-jud, Sak. Plus Clif. 
[Boloven, Niahén juon; Adak jiun, 
“to send’; cf. Stzeng jun, ‘‘to 
lead,” and cf. G 32.] 


SEND, TO: ngerug, Sak. Blanj. 
Chiff. 
SEND, TO: kirib, Sak. U. Kam. 


To send; to order: m&kim (mkim), 
Sem. Buk. Max. [Mal. kirim.] 
SEND, TO, for (things): bésad 
(bsad), Sak. U. Kam. (Mal, pésan]; 
Crr3) Lae 

Sending: A 53. 

Sense: H 63; M 107. 

Sensible: H 63; M 107. 

Séntol (fruit, tree), Saxzdoricum in- 
dicum : buh hat&l (buh hatl), Sem. 
Pa. Max. ; bah tual (buh tul), Sem. 
Buk. Max. [Mal. séntol]. 
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Sépam (tree spec.): P 223. 127. SHADOW: wok, Sak. Plus Cliff. ; 
104. Separate; apart (AZa/. asing): wok ? or wik? (work), Sak. Blanj. 
wih-wih (?) ov gwig (?), Sem. Kedah. Clif. 
To separate: ti i, Sak. U. Kam. ; 128. SHADOW: ba’en (ba'in), Sem. Buk. 
B 145 [? cf. O 68]. Max. [Mal. bayang]. 
tos. Separate, to: bila’ (bil’), Sev. Shady: D 22, 23. 
Buk. Max. (Mal. bélah, ‘‘to split,” Shaft (of arrow or spear): B 183; 
or beda, ‘‘difference’’?]; C 295; E 83; S 367. 
D 127; D 130; S 104. 129. Shake, to; to rock (AZa/. goyang): 
106. Sépat (fish spec.), Zvrichopsis trz- ya-hi-hai, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. 
chopterus: sékeng (sking), Sem, Pa. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
Max. 130. SHAKE, TO: ‘ngyiik, Sak. U. Kam.; 
Séraya (tree spec.): D 188. yoh, Serax; hd'go’, Bes. A. J. 
107. Sérdang (fan-palm), Lzvistonia To rock: ngeg-ngog, ex. 6’ ngeg- 
cochinchinensis: sail (sail), Sem. Pa. ngog ka-jelmol, ‘‘it rocks and sways 
Max. upon the mountains” (?), Pang. 
108. SERDANG: kérpau, Bes. A. /. [AZal. Teliang. 
képau]. 131. SHAKE, TO; to vibrate: ma’kuing, 
Serious: H 68. Sem. Buk. Max, Rocking to and 
Serve food, to; P 138. fro: kuing chénde’ (kuing chndi’), 
[Vote.—There are no Nos. 109-118, Sem. Buk. Max. [Probably to 
these numbers having been be read goyeng, from dZa/. goyang ; 
omitted by inadvertence in the ci S'531q, W 120: 
numbering of the paragraphs. | SHAKE, TO: R 157-159; S 520- 
119. Set, to (of the sun): tiba, Sa. 532; W 110. 
U. Kam. ; D 35. [Jav. tiba, cf. To shake hands: C 49; E 57. 
Mal. rébah, ‘‘to fall.”’] Shall (auxiliary): W 8, 9; W 
Set, to (¢vans.): K 5. 14-18. 
To set a snareor trap: C 30; E67. | 132. Shallow: bot (bu't), Sem. Buk. 
To set down: H 153. Max. 
To set up: S 429. 133. SHALLOW: rahad, Temdz. 
Settle down, to: I 19. 134. SHALLOW : jépé’, Bes. Sep. A J. 
120. Seven: sunto, Sem. Scott. [? cf. AZaz. chetek]. 
121. SEVEN: pét, Sak. Sel. Da. [Both | 135. SHALLOW: dengkel, Mantr. Malac. 
these are very doubtful. ] [4al. dangkal]; D182; E 12; 
122. SEVEN: tempo, U. Jud. [Mon L 150; S 280; S 282. 
thapah [tapaih, thapah]; Baknar | 136. Shame: see A 158. 
topoh; Steng pdh; Hwez pha; | 137. Shape (JZa/. rupa): re-nis (?), Sad. 
Suk pho; Churu, Kaseng poh; Blanj. Chiff: 
Ka pah; Tareng pol; Kon-Tu, | 138. SHAPE, to take; to appear (Jal. 
Sué tapdl; Halang tape; Sedang mérupa): yupa’ (iupa’), Sem. Buk. 
tope ; Nanhang, Hin, Cuot thpol ; Max, The same: siupa, Sem. KX. 
Phnong, Prouw pos; So thpuol; ven. In the same way: sérupa 
Lemet pul; Chrdu poh; Boloven, (sdroupa), Sdm,; sérupa juga 
poh, pah; Miahén pah; Alak poh ; (sdroupa djouga), Sak. Kerb., Sak. 
Lave poh, ‘' seven.’’] Ra, Alike: sérupa’ (s-rupa’), Sak. 
123. SEVEN: tdii, Po-Klo.; tojoh Bes, U. Kam. [Afal. rupa). 
Songs; tujoh, Sak. Jer.; ttijoh, SHAPE: U6. To takeshape: A 79. 
Sem. U, Sel., Sem. Per.; tujoh, | 139. Share, to: bébagi (bdbagi), Saé. 
Sem. [7., Sak, U. Kam.; tujuh, Ra. [Mal. bahagi]; G 29. 
Sak. Br. Low [Aal. tujoh]. 140. Shark: kah ‘yo’ ? (kah 'yok), 
Severe: R 132. Bes. Sep. A. [,; F 138.- Parang- 
124. Sew, to (with needle): yahet (jahet), parang (fish spec.): yo’ pa’eng 
Sak. Kor. Gb.; jahit®, Serau (Mad. (iu’ paing), Sem. Pa. Max.; C 126 
jahit]; C 296; N 38; S6. [Mal. hiu; yu, ‘‘shark’’). 
Sexual intercourse: C242; F66; | 141. Sharp: kénajap, Sa&. Tan. Ram.; 
P 2195)5 240; tajabm ? (dajab'n), Sem. K. Ken. 
125. Shade: tédi’, Sak. U, Kam. [Mal. Caltrop (Germ. Fussangel) : ta-jem, 
tédoh]. Sem. Stev. Kris: tajam séngkat, 
126. Shadow: kalbo, Sem. Beg.; kalbo 


Ben. New. 


Pant. Kap. Log. 
penajam, Ben. 


Finger - nail : 


New. Toe-nail: 
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145. 


146, 


147. 


148, 


149. 


150. 


151. 


152. 


. SHARPEN, 


tamarafaik penajam, Ben. New. ; 
F 221; [Mai. tajam]. 

SHARP: C 296; P 157, 158. 
Sharpen, to: tun, Sem. Pa. Max. 
SHARPEN, TO (AZa/. asah): ya-tilad, 
Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal. [? cf. B 345 (c)]. 

TO: sheg, Sak. Plus 
Clif.; chi, Sak. Blanj. Clif; chini’, 
Sak, U. Kam.; johet, Bes. A. 1. ; 
sid, Zembz. Whetstone: sidnéd, 
Tembi. To file (to file the teeth= 
Mal. bérasah gigi): la-hid (g7. 
la-hidd), Sem. Plus; set, Sak. Tan. 
Ram. [Bahnar shiek (xiek), 
‘‘sharpened.”’] [It is curious that 
the Andamanese equivalents are 
somewhat similar, e.g. Beada, Bale 
jit; Puchikwar chét; Juwot Kol 
chéat, ‘‘ to sharpen.’’] 


SHARPEN, TO, to a point (Jal. 
ranchap): ya’ sor (g~ sorr), Sem. 
Jarum, Sem. Plus. [P=S 144; 
?cf R 194.] 


SHARPEN, TO: ya’ gos (#7. goss), 
Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus; C 296. 
Sharp - pointed: runching, Zes. 
Songs (Mal. runching]. 

She: H 39-45; T 52, 53; T 86. 
Sheath of palm flower spathe (JZal. 
séludang): kétkoh (ktkuh), Se. 
Buk. Max. 

SHEATH, leaf- (of certain palms, esp. 


areca): bast; palm-cloth (al. 
upeh): bangko, Bes. Sep., Bes. 
Malac. \Leaf-covering of palms 


which is used for making buckets, 
and hence a ‘‘ bucket”: bangkur, 
Bes. K.L. Pail: bangkur, Bes. A. /. 


SHEATH, leaf- (of palm): hape’ 
(hapi’), Sem. Pa. Max.; upe’ 
(aupi’), Sem. Buk. Max. [Mal. 
upeh]. 


Shed: F 52; Hizr; H 153. 

Shell (of mollusc), (JZa/. siput) : 
kalu (kalou), Sém. ; kalo, Sak. Ra. 
Shell or shell-fish: kalak, Sem. 
Plus. Shell [or snail] (JZaZ. siput): 
kalo’ (kalok), Seraw [or Temdz?]. 
Snail: kalot or kalo', Pang. U. 
Aring; kaleng, Sak. Kor. Gé. 
Lime (for chewing betel): kalung, 
Pang. Belimb. [It is generally made 
by burning shells.] [?Cf. don 
kAnu, ‘‘shell.” But the dxdaman- 
ese Bale kala; Kol kAlok-le, etc., 
‘« sea-shell,”’ are curiously similar. ] 
SHELL: siput, Serau, Bes. Sep.; 
(sipout), Sak. Kerb. Spiral shell 
(Mai. siput putar): siput klel, Bes. 
Sep.; (spec. Jai. siput puting 


béliong) : siput putikng biokng, Bes. 
Sep. Shell-fish (spec. Mal. siput 
kapala gajah): siput kui taménueh 
(siput kui ta’mnuih), Sem, Pa. Max.; 
H 46; E 44; (spec. Azad. siput 
panjang pasir): siput bétueh (siput 
btuih), Sem. Pa. Max. Lime 
(Mal. kapor): siput (gr. si-putt), 
Sem. Plus. Snail, Hypocystis: siput 
gatong (sipout gatof), Sak. Kerb. 
[Za7. siput]. 


152A. SHELL [or snail] (JJa/. siput): 


153. 


154. 
I55. 
156. 


157. 


158. 


159. 


160. 


161. 


162. 


163. 


164. 


165. 


166. 


kakebé, Temdz. 

SHELL, hard (of coconut), (JZa/. 
témpurong) : ho’ (huk), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; (hu'), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
C 198; C 201, 202. Coconut 
shell bowl : hé, Sak. Kerb. [? cf. 
S 309]; S 92. 

SHELL (of tortoise): S 236. 

SHELL or shell-fish (AZZ. siput): 
agang, Sem. Jarum. 

SHELL-FISH: kian (kian), Sem. Pa. 
Max. (Mal. kérang]. 

SHELL-FISH (spec. Mal. lukan): 
hawab (haub), Sem. Pa. Max. 
Shell-fish : S 151, 152; S 154-156. 
Shift, to: B 484. 

Shin: A 133. 

Shin-bone : A133; B 336; B 339; 
K 40. ; 
Shine, to: alét; alé’, Bes. Sep. 
SHINE, TO, or glitter (17/a/, kilau) : 
ya’ riag (pr. riagg), ex. riag béteau, 
‘«the glitter of water,’’ Sem. Kedah, 
[? Cf. Maz. riak, ‘‘to ripple’’]. 
Shining: B 395; D 41. 

SHINING surface ; reflection (Germ. 
Glanz; Abbild): kenai? (kexigh), 
Sem. Stev. 

Ship ; sailing vessel : 
Or. Laut. [Mal. lanchang] ; 
312-319. 

Shiver, to: lékap? (lkp?), Sem. 
Buk, Max. [Pcf. S 247]; T 225- 
220i Eb. 

Shoot (of plant): lembong, Bes. 
Songs [? cf. B 33]; B 446; E 64. 
Shoot, to: B 256, 257; G 42, 
Gnoeet To (with the blow-gun): 
mélayau (?), Mantr. Matlac. 
SHOOT, TO, with a bow: 
Sen. Cl. 

SHOOT, TO (of a porcupine shooting 
his quills): myapeng, Sem. Jarum. 
To shoot in and out: W rer. 
Shooting star: S 436. 

Shooting up (of plants): tébet 
(tebt or thet), Sem. Buk. Max. 
[Mal. térbit]; H 35. 


lanchang, 
B 


wék, 
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170. 


I7i. 


172. 


. Shoulder-blade 


Shore: D 180; S57; S 65. 


. Short: pendek, Bex. New.; penék, 


Mantr. Malac. { Mal. pendek]; D 
66; F 222; L151; S 280; S 282. 
Short time: Q 5. 

Shorten, to: S 280. 

Shoulder: wol, Sem. Kedah, Sem. 
Plus. Shoulder blade (J7Za/. bélikat): 
wol (gr. woll), Sem. Jarum, Sem. 
Plas. 


. SHOULDER: (a) kap weh, Sem. Beg. ; 


kapweh, Ben. New.; kapueh (kpuih), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; klapeh (7. kla- 
pehh), Sem. Kedah; klapeh 
(klappay), Sem. Stev.; (klapih), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; klapoh (£7. 
klapohh), Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus ; 
k’lapa, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. ; klapo ? (klabd), 
Sem. K. Ken.; gilapo, Sédm. ; 
gélpaul, Sak. U. Kam.; gélpal, Jelaz; 
gélpol, Darat; gelpal, Serau ; grél- 
pal, Sex. Clif; gre-pal, Sak. Blanzj. 
Chiff; gerpal, Tan. U. Lang. ; chapék, 
Kena. I. Back (Germ. Riicken) : 
klape (klappe), U. Pat., U. Kel. 
The human body: klapeh (klapih), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Collar-bone (Mad. 
tulang sélangka): sang (g7. sA8ng), 
klapéh Sem. Plus. Shoulder-blade 
(AZal. tulang kipas): je’ing k’lapa, 
Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal. ; B 336. Point of the 
shoulder: hijong kapueh (huj, 
kpuih), Sew. Pa. Max. ; E 66. 

(4) Shoulder: poh, Sak. Kerb.; 
pok, Sak. Plus Cliff. ; (bok), Sak. 
Kor. Gb.; pag, Tembi. Part be- 
hind the shoulders: pok®, Seraz. 
[Chraiu phal; Churu pam ; Chowra, 
Nicobar  k6i-pak, ‘« shoulder ”’ ; 
Stieng phal, ‘‘ shoulder-blade.’’] 
SHOULDER: samuy’, Pang. Belimb. ; 
[? cf. Khmer sma [sma]; Kaseng 
séma, ‘‘ shoulder.’’] 

SHOULDER : baht’, Bes. Sep.; bahii’ 
(bahik), Ment. Her. If.; bahu, 
Mantr. Malac.; (bahou), Sak. Ra.; 
ba’-hu, Bera; baho, Bes. Malac. 
Back: bahoi, U. nd. [JZaZ. babu]; 
Po 3ayebig7 

SHOULDER, point of the: bayong 
(baiung), Sem. Buk. Max. 

(Adal. bélikat) : 
chai, Sem. Kedah. [?Cf. Bahnar 
gosai, ‘‘shoulder" ; Central Nicobar 
et-shait, ‘‘ shoulder-blade.’’] 


. SHOULDER-BLADE: wlak (?), Bes. 


Ai F758 168, 260% 


. Shout, to (J/a/. sorak):-ya’ kukeau, 


Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus. 


176. SHOUT: ya-pdsis (7. pdss-iss), 


177: 


178. 


179. 


180. 


181. 


182. 


183. 


184. 


185. 


Pang. U. Aring; ya-pos-his (7. 
pdss-hiss), Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
To shout ; to raise the voice loudly: 
pais (palis), Sem. Buk. Max. ; | 
mapa'is (mpa'is), Sem. Buk. Max.; 
Scream ; shout: pa’is (pa'is), Sez. 
Pa. Max. To cry aloud: pia’'is 
(pi's), Sem. Buk. Max.; pa’is 
(pa'is), Sem. Pa. Max. To weep 
(dZal. ménangis): ya’ yis-yis (pr. 
yiss-yiss), Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus. 
SHOUT, TO: téning (tning), Sev. 
Buk. Max. 

SHOUT, TO: témdh, Bes. Malac. 
To bawl: témoEng, Bes. Seg. To 
call; to cry out: témoKng, Bes. 
Sep. A. 1.; To hoot: bertembong, 
Bes. Songs. Tosummon: temoEng, 
Bes. Sep. 

To+shouts) €froy Cres rasGi287) 
288; W 97. 

Shove, to: F 21; P 240-242. 
Show, to: tunjok, WMantr. Malac. 
Finger: tulunyé? (dulumid), Sevz. 
K. Ken.  Forefinger: penunjok, 
Ben. New. [The usual Malay word 
is télunjok.] Guide (man): tunjék, 
Sak. Kor. Gb. [Mal. tunjok, ‘‘to 
point.’’| 

To show: P 154-156; T 30. 
Shrike: D 172, 173. 

Shut, to (d4Za/. tutup): ya-gob, 
Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal. 

SHUT, TO: ya-kamboi (?=kamb- 
wi?), Pang. U. Aring. 

SHUT, TO: (a)ya'ténip, Sem. Jarum, 
Sem. Plus; tér-lap, Sen. Clif. 

(4) Shut, to: tutop (toutop), Saé. 
Kerb. ; tatuk? (duduk), Sak. Kor. 
Go.; P 195 [Mal. tutup]. 

SHUT, TO: katép, Sak. Ra. ; kantdp, 
Serau. Tocover: k&top, Sak. Ra.; 
tup (toup), Sak. Kerb. To cover; 
to shut: kito’ (kituk), Sem. Pa. 
Max. (Mal. katup; but cf. also 
Khmer khtop [kdap; kdup], ‘‘to 
shut]; C 257. 

Siamese (/7a/. orang Siam): jing 
ai, Sem. Plus; M 23. 

Sick, in health (AZaZ. sakit): p&tés, 
Sem. Plus; pétis, Pang. U. Aring; 
pétis or pétiss, Pang. Belimd. ; 
pét-is, Kerbat; pé-tish, eg. ‘‘are 
you ill?” jiu (?) pétish, Ledzr; 
pédi ? (bédi), Sak. Kor. Gd.; pédish 
(pédish), Sak. Kerb. Pain: pétis, 
Pang. U. Aring. Wound (Mai. 
luka): kétis (07 pétis ?), Sem. Kedah. 
Belly-ache; colic; stomach-ache : 
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186. 


187. 


pédih-kud (fédih-koud), Sak. Kerb, 
Dysentery: péde-kud (pédé-koud), 
Sak. Kerb.; [2 cf. B 374; H 140?]. 
SICK; unwell; disease: (@) pias(pias), 
Sem. Buk, Max. Disease; illness: 


piasi’ (piasi’), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
Fi 4G welh 64); (9268s W! 140. 
Pain: piyas, Pang. U. Aring. 


Disease of the chest: pias chénam- 
mah (pias chnammh), Sem. 
Buk. Max, Disease of the genital 
organs? (Mal. sakit ari): pias ari 
(pias ari or adi?), Sem. Buk. Max. 
Disease of the neck: pias tébuk? 
(pias tbuk), Sem. Buk, Max.; N 24. 
Disease of the loins; sciatica (?): 
pias kio’ (pia kiu’), Sem. Buk. Max.; 
B4. Venereal disease (?): pias raja 
(pias raj), Sew. Buk. Max. Urinary 
disease: pias kénom (pias knum), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Stomach-ache: 
tapias chéng (ta-peeas chung), Sem. 
Stev. Stomach-ache; belly-ache: 
pids chong (pids chung); pias 
chong (pias chu‘), Sem. Buk. Max, 
Wound (caused by a thorn or 
stone): tépias (te-pee-yas), Sem. 
Stev. [? cf. P 14]. 

(4) Siok ; ill (1Za/. sakit) : p&é-héd; 
po-hitt, Sex. Cif; pohat®, Darat; 
pahot, Serax. Stomach - ache : 
pohct két, Servaz; péhut kut, /eZaz. 
(c) Sick ; ill: gohup: Bes. Sep. A. J. 
Ill: géhép, Bes. Her. Pain: gdhup, 
e.g. gréh gohup, ‘‘angry, sorry,”’ 
Bess Sepa. 1.5, T64.  \Lothurt: 
poi gohup, Bes. Sep. A. J. ; D 134. 
In trouble: grés (ov gréh) gohup, 
Bes. Sep. A. 1; H 64. 

(zd) Ill (sick): po’im, Bland. K. 
Lang. 


Sick: (a) miji, Sem. Jur. And.; 
(myi), Sem. Jur. Rob.; mejeh? 
(mejh), Sem. Beg.; (mejh), Ben. 


New. ; Sityi (ii’ji), Sem. K. Ken. ; 
én, Us Lemna U. * Chere; “ii, 
Tembi. Sick; unwell; disease: 
méje’; méméje’? (mji’; mmji’), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; B2o2. Disease; 
illness : méméje’? (mmji’), Sem. 
Pan Mass irHs46; 6432 170; 
W140. Fever: ji, Zeméz. Disease 
of the bones: méje’ ja’is? (mji’ j’s), 
Sem. Pa. Max. Disease of the 
chest : méje’ téndo’ (mji’ tndu’), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; B 380. Disease of 
the genital organs? (J/a/. sakit ari) : 
méméje’ hinam (mmji’ hinam), Sez. 


Pa. Max. Disease of the neck? 
(Mal. sakit leher): méje’ tabak? 
(mji’ tabk?), Sem Pa. Max. ; 


188. 


189. 


N24. Headache: jitarok®, Temdz. 
Urinary disease : méje’ kénam (mjji’ 
knm), Sem. Pa. Max. Venereal 
disease (?) : méje’ (?) raja (mmji’ raj), 
Sem. Pa. Max. Rheumatism or 
gout? (AZa/. séngal kaki): méje’ 
chan (mngi’ chan), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; F 220. Dysentery; diar- 
rhoea: je’ kut (ji’ kut), Sem. Pa. 
Max. Stomach-ache; belly-ache : 
méje’ kut (mji’ kut), Sem. Pa. Max.; 
ji &t, Temdz. Swelling (AZa/. sakit 
béngkak sémbab) : méje’ lakun (mji’ 
lakun), Sem. Pa. Max. 

(2) Sick : nyi’-nya’, Krau Ket.; nyi- 
nya’, Krau Tem. ; ni; nyi, Sak. UV. 
Kam. ; nyi for nya-nyi?], eg. ‘a 
sick man,” mai nyi; ‘‘he was sick 
ten days,” sapuloh hari iluniu nya- 
nyi, Sak. U. Bert. Sick; ill: nyani? 
(fani), Sas. Ra. Ill: nyeh, Serting. 
Sickness (JZa/. pényakit): mnyani’ 
(nyanik), Seraw. Ache; fever: ni; 


nyi, Sak. U. Kam. Fever: uini 
(z nearly inaudible), Sem. K. 
Ken,; nyi’ (nyik), Seraw; nyi’ 


(nyik), Jelaz; nyi, Darat[?]; ngi, 
Sen. Clif: ; Oh-nyi? (Gh-ni), Sdm. ; 
nyanyi? (fia-fii), Sas. Ra. ; nya’nyi’ 
(nyatnyik), Zeméz; gegi (ghé-ghi), 
Sak. Kerb.; (spec. Mal. démam 
kura): nyi’ klap (nyik klap), JeZaz ; 
nya’nyi’klap (nyatnyik klap), Temdz; 
R 103A. Giddy: nyeh, Sevting. To 
pain; to feel pain: ini; i-ni, Sem. 
kK. Ken. Painful: ni; nyi, Sak. 
U. Kam. Belly-ache ; colic ; 
stomach-ache : Gh-nyi (6h-fii), Sdm. 
nyi kot (fii-kot), Sa&. Ra. Stomach- 
ache: ni-kod, Sem. K. Ken. ; 
nya’nyi’ k6ot2 (nyatnyik kot), 
Tembi [?=G 17]. [don yoa [yai], 
“« to be ill,” ‘‘ disease”; (cf. also ki 
[gi], ‘‘toache’’); Amer chhii [jhi], 
“‘to suffer,’ ‘‘pain,’’ ‘‘disease’”’ ; 
Bahnar, Stieng ji, ‘‘ sick,” ‘‘ pain,” 
‘«sickness’’; Loloven ji, chi; Adak, 
Lave ji; Kaseng ji, gi; Halang ji, 
gi; Sedang jel; Tareng, Kon Tu 
aijng wsicknea| 

(c) Ils chub, Bes, Belz Fever 
(dal. démam): tsahh; chahh or 
choh, Bes. K. LZ. Feverish : chobh, 
Bes. Sep. Fever: hioh (hiuh), 
Sem. “a. Max. [Mon faih [jwah], 
‘* fever.'’] 

Sick; fever: kajet, Ben. New. 
[Possibly connected with the last 
preceding; but cf. Chinese (of 
Fuhkien) kdéa®-jiét (pr. koajét). ] 
Sick: binto, Pant. Kap, Log. ; 
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190. 


. SICK + 
SICK: 


. Disease, 


. Disease, 
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bintoh, Pant, Kap. Her. Sickness ; 
to hate; angry; tired: bintoh, 
Pant. Kap. Joh. Lame: bintoh 
kémunyis (bintoh k’munyis), Pant. 
Kap. Joh. Fight: bébintoh (b’bin- 
toh), Pant. Kap. Mad. 

Sick; ill: sakit, Sdém., Jak. 
Malac.; saket habat; sakit abat, 
Mant. Bor. Bad: makit, Sem. 
Beg., Ben. New. [This word ap- 
pears in some Malayan languages 
as a variant of JZa/. sakit, ‘‘unwell,”’ 
from which it appears to beformed by 
means of the infix -€m- (=sémakit) ; 
e.g. Selung maket, ‘‘painful’’; 
makit, ‘‘ sick.’’] 


. SICK; unwell (JZ/a/. sakit): som 


sobm), Pang. Sam, 


(pr. 
Gal. 


Pang. 


internal disease : 
Sem, Stev. 

giddy: pénéning, Pang. 
Teliang [Mal. péning]; H 181. 
spec. hydrocele (Mal. 
pasang-pasangan): chébauk? (ch- 
bau’k), Sem. Pa. Max. 

spec. Mal. sénggugut : 
ius (aius), Sem. Buk. Max. 


tel-boig, 


. Disease, spec. Jal. témbélok? or 


témbélok péko'(?): kén tabak (kn 
tabk), Sem. Pa. Max.; N 24. 


. Colic (2?) ; cramp in the belly ? (AZad. 


séna‘ [prob. =sénak] pérut): hoh 
kut (huh gut), Sem. Pa. Max. 
Sick: L 127; U 22, 

SICK (z.e. to vomit): V 22-24. 


- Side (J7a/. sa-bélah): nglang or 


énglang, e.g. énglang tém (or tim), 
(MZai. sabélah kanan), ‘‘on the 
right side,” Pang. U. Aring; laEng; 
anglakng, Bes. A. 7, Aside: lakng; 
anglakng, Bes. A. 7. From the 
side of: banglang, Bes. Songs. 
Half: lik, Sex. Clif ; 'nglad, Sak. 
Martin. Half; partly: 'nglik, Saé. 
U. Kam. Near to (Mai. sibélah) : 
lang, ex. tangké bah lang rengal 
(Afal. tangkai buah sabélah ujong), 
‘‘the fruit-bearing twigs near the 
end (of the branch)” (?), Pang. 
Teliang. Near; over against : 
nilakn, Sém.; alako (élako), Saé. 
Kerb. Neighbour: nilangn, Sém. ; 
néelak (76-élak), Sa. Kerb. Near : 
nyun, Sez. Cl.; nyon, Serau, Jelat ; 


nyot, Darat. Come near! (JZal. 
mari dékat): annyon, /Je/az. 
Near; over against;  neigh- 
bour: lun (?) or lung? (louf) 
Sak, Ra. Towards: lén [zn the 


phrase \ébi nya l6n kéntam (lobi fia 


199. 
200, 


201. 


lén k6ntaém), '‘further off, to the 
right”’], Sas. Ra.; sed cf. Ag; 
nangla’ (in phrase nangla’ Kélantan 
(? = banglang or nanglang) = 
Mal. sAbélah Kélantan; or is it a. 
totally different word?), Sem. Kedah. 
Between; in the middle of (dal. 
siténgah) : 'ndang or éndang, Pang. 
U. Aring. Beside; beyond; to- 
wards: ha’ ba lang o’ (ha’ blangu’), 
Sem. Ba. Max. Above (Mad. 
di-atas): langé or lang-é, Pang. 
U. Aring; lang-é, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal.; cf. A 9? Breastbone 
(?=front or face): lang-buk, Sem. 
Kedah [lang = Mal, sabélah]. [There 
are probably two distinct types here : 
lang and myun. For the last 
cf. JZom fiun [fon], ‘‘tight,” ‘‘to 
be crowded”; fun ka [fon kuiw], 
‘‘near to,’ ‘‘almost.’’ For the 
other ? cf. Stieng lar, ‘‘ adjoining,” 
‘neighbouring. ’’] 


SIDE: ibut (aibut), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; R100; R 102, 103. 

Sigh: sémanek (smanik), Sem. 
Buk. Max. 

SIGH ; to sigh: sétia’ (stiak), Sem. 


Pa, Max. 


201A. SIGH, TO: lod; lo-o, Sem. K. 
Ken. 
Sign: S 348. 


202. 


203. 
204. 


204A. Silk: sétéra’ ? (strak), 
205. 


206, 


207. 


208. 


To make signs: C 8. 

Signpost: P 40. 

Silence; quiet: l&hlan? (Ihln or 
Ihn?), Sem. Pa. Max.; Q 61; S 
222. 

Silent; hush: dii, Sak. U. Kam. 
SILENT ; quiet (ad. diam): péjak, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; L 31; 
Q 16; S 223. 

Teméot, 
Serau(?), Jelat (Mal, sutéra]. 


Silly; foolish: rampah, ena. 
Stev. 
SILLY: bingung, Sak. U. Kam. 


Stupid: mingung, Sak. Kor. God. 
Stupid ; very unpleasant : bingung, 
Sen. K. Ken. Idiot: ngengao? 
(néfao), Sak. Kerd.; mingo (mifio), 
Sak. Ra.; bingu (bifiou), Sd. 
Ugly: bingung (biioun), Sak, Kerd. 
[4Za/. bingung ; but cf. also Boloven 
ngok ngo ; Vzahén ngdk ngd; Alak 
fli ngo, ‘‘imbecile”’ ; Seng jongii, 
“stupid.'"] 

SILLY ; stupid: made’ (mdi’), Sez. 
Pa. Max., Sem. Buk. Max. [? Cf. 
Mon toh [duih], ‘‘ ignorant,” ‘ fool- 
ish.) EF 2rosmS soo, 507, 

Silver (J7a/. perak): éyal, Sem. 
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209. 


210, 


2iti. 


22. 


213. 


214. 


215. 


Kedah ; iéal? (iayah [in MS. origin- 
ally eayal]), Sem. U. Sel. [Mal. 
rial, ‘‘ dollar.’’] 

SILVER: yinggit, Sem. Per. Silver; 
tin: yingit (jingit), Sem. K. Ken. 
Silver (dollar = Mad. ringgit) : cheng- 
khid bayd (#7 baydd); chindin 
byau, Sem. Plus. Dollar: ringgit, 
Darat, Jelai, (Mal. ringgit, “dollar.'’] 
SILVER: perak, Sem. Beg., Ben. 
New., Sak. Br. Low, Sak. Croix, 
Sak. Blanj. Sw., Serau; per-dk, 


Sen. Chf. ; pirak, Bes. Her. ; 
pérak, Sak. Kerb.; pérak, Sak, 
Sung. ; péra, Som, ; pira, 


Sak. Ra. ; pérd, Sém., Sak. Kerb. 
Tin (Mal. timah): pegleg, Sem. 
Plus [Mal. perak]. 

SILVER: C 241; M 125; W 101. 
Since: F 276; T sr. 

Sinew: J 10; V8. 

Sing, to (J/aZ. nyanyi): (a) ya- 
loi, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal. 

(2) Tosing: ya’ pen-loyn, Sem. Jarum; 
ya’ pen-loyn (g7. pen-loynn), Sem. 
Plus; pin-lon, Ledzr. To sing or 
chaunt (JZa/. bérsewang): ya’ pen- 
loyn (#7. pen-loynn), Sem. Plus. 
To dance (Mad. ménari): pénloyn, 
Sem. Skeat. 

(c) To sing: jeluak®, Temédz ; 
berjulak®, Sevau ; berjolak®, Serax 
for Zemét?]; ju-lak™; bé-ju-lak™ ; 
nyé-lo’-lak® ; nyé-lo-lak®, Sen. Cuff: 
(d) Tosing: bedodoin, Mantr. Cast. 
SING, TO: babéh? or babér? (ba- 
bérh), Sex. Clif; blamoér, Sak. 
Ra. ; mépior (m’pior), Pant. Kap. 
Joh. To sing or chant (Mal. 
bérsewang): ya’ gabag (gv. gabagg), 
Sem. Kedah; bergabag”; bergabak®, 


Tembi. Song: dobokh, Sa&, 
Fale. 

SING, TO: sé0i; héoi, Bes. A. L. ; 
sihoi, MJantr. Cast. To chant 


ceremoniously (incantations, songs, 
etc.), (Mal. sawai; bérsawai): séoi; 
eo: press eam ee LOmschant:: 
sewe (?), ex. yé séwé ka-képal, képal 
chan, képal gémaling, ‘‘I sing of 
fruits, the fruit of the chan, the 
fruit of the gémaling,’’ Pang. 
Teliang. Song; poem: séoi, Bes. 
kK. Lang.; héoi, Bes. K. Lang. 
[? Ma/. sawai; I cannot find this 
word in the dictionaries. ] 

SING, TO: si-wang, Kerbat (Mad. 
sewang |. 

SING, TO: surau (Jal. sawai), ex. 
na’ lengyang na surau, ‘will 


216, 


217. 


218. 


219. 


220. 


22t. 


222. 


dance (?) and sing,” Pang. Sai 
[? AZaZ. sorak or suara ?], 

SING, TO: dindang, Sak. Kerb. ; 
dindang, Sak U. Kam. [Mai. 
dendang]. 

SING, TO: nanyi (nanji). Sem. K. 
Ken.; mnyenanyi (fénafi), Sd. 
[4Zal. nyanyi}. 

Single: B 1-3; O 35. 

Sink, to: bulit? (bulit?), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; F 21; H 68. 

Siol, burong (bird spec.): geroit, 
Mantr. Malac.; A 129. 


Sister: B 410-421; B 424; B 
426-430; C rot. 

SISTER, younger: mi-mi!, O7. 
Trang; Y 41. 


Sister-in-law : B 418, 419; L 29. 
Sit, to: ngak, Sem. Beg. ; angah, 
Ben. New. ; nguk, Sem. Pa. Max.; 
manguk (mnguk), Sem. Buk. Max.; 
ngok, Pang. K. Aring; ya-ngop, 
Pang. U. Aring; ya-ngob, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. To sit down: 
‘nghok, Sem. Stev.; ya’ ngob or 
ngog, Sem. Plus. To sit or dwell: 
nguk, Pang. Belimb.; ungap, ex. 
ngip ka&-bal6o, ‘‘where do you 
live?” Pang. U. Aring; W 77; 
Y 33. #To sit with bent knees: 
manguk (mnguk), Sem. Buk. Max.; 
nguk kiwan? (nguk kiuan), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; B175. Hut (d/a/. pondok): 
nub-dub, Sem. Kedah. Place : 
ménguk (mnguk), Sem. Buk. Max. 
[Boloven ngok, ‘‘to sit”; Steng, 
Chrdu guk, ‘‘to be,” ‘‘to sit,” ‘‘to 
remain"; ? cf. Bahnar ngoh, ‘‘to 
remain long on one spot,” ‘‘to 
persevere. ”’ ] 

Sir, TO:3 (2) gal, Zem. Cl; gl, 
Sak. Plus Clif: ; galgdl, Sak. Kor. 
Gb. ; gigu, Sak. Em. ; gui, Serau ; 
gti, Sen. Clg. ; gti, Sen. 
Cl., Sak. Blanj. Cl.; go-i or gui, 
Sak. Blanj. Clif.; gi? (gér-i), Sak. 
Slim. To sit down: gil (goul), 
Sak. Ra.; gelgiil (ghelgiil), Sa&. 
Kerb. (1) want to sit down: em 
gigdi, Serau. I sit down: en goi 
kon ti, Jelaz; A 177; Ere. To 
sit; to remain; to rest: gigii; 
gigty, Sak. U. Kam. To wait: 
gti, Sex. Clif; To dwell: gai, e.g. 
‘‘where do you live,” maloh hé 
gai, Seraw; gul-dnd or gul-anit, 
Sak. Kor. Gb. Marry me (Zz¢. live 
with me): gai (giy) ru eng, Saé. 
U. Bert. To stop: gdland, Sak. 
Kor. Go. [ef. T 51? for the apparent 
suffix]. Calm; quiet (JZa/. tédoh): 
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224. 


225. 


226. 


227. 


228. 
229. 
230. 


231. 


232. 


233. 


234. 
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gelgul (ghelghoul), Sak. Kerb. 
Patience: gelgdlhe (ghelghdlhé), 
Sak, Kerb. Silence: gélhe (golhé), 


Sak. Kerb. [for the apparent suffix 
cf. W 52 or Y 34?]; P roo; ?R 
82. [Churu anggui; Khmer ang- 
kui [angguy]; Axzam ngdi, ‘to 
sit down.’’] 

(2) To sit down: ningkdish (nif- 
kéisch), Sd. Box; place to put 
things in: neingkoch (neifi-kotch), 
Sim. [2 Cf. Palaung koi, ‘‘to 
sit’; Bahnar kui (kuy), ‘‘to le 
down.”’] 

Sit, TO: kobm (kob2), Bes. AZalac. ; 
kum, Ben. New.; khim, Bes. A. /. 
Quiet: kim, Bes. Sep. A.J. To 


be silent: kib, Sem K. Ken. 
[Stzeng khom, ‘‘ quiet,” ‘to do 
nothing,” ‘‘to be silent,” ‘‘to re- 


main seated.’’] 

Sit, TO: dudok, Mantr. Malac., 
Jak. Matlac. [Mal. dudok}. 

SIT DOWN, TO: bésila bélo’ iye’? 
{bsila blu’ aii’?), Sem. Buk, Max. 
?T 60; Ix [AZa/. sila]. 

SITTING in a bent position : kénchu 
(knchu), Sem. Pa. Max, 

SITTING in a_ bent position : 
ménungkun (mnungkun), Sem. Buk. 
Max. [? cf. Mal. téléku]. To sit: 
B88; L 31; S 25r. 

Six: chf-nih, Sak. Sel. Da. 

Srx: sa blang, Po-K/o. 
Six: puit, Sem. Scott. 

three are very doubtful. ] 
Six: tém-pérf, U. Tem.; pért’, 
Serting; pru, U. Ind. Four : 
prui, Pal [This word means 
‘«six,” the tribe having evidently 
mixed up its almost obsolete 
numerals]. [Méon, Alak tarau ; 
Kaseng, Halang, Boloven tarau; 
Niahin, Lave trou; Ka trao; 
Prou trau; Sedang todru; Bahnar 
todrou ; Stieng prou; Churu prao ; 
Phnong prau, ‘'‘six.’’] 

Six: nam, Ges. Songs; annam, 
Sak. Jer., anam, Sem. U. Sel., 
Sem. Per.; anam, Sem. [., Sak. 
U. Kam. (Mail. anam]. 


[All these 


Size: B 403. 

Skin: iek? (ick), Sdm.; yi-ét, 
Sak. Sel. Da. Hide (Mal. bélu- 
lang): cho’yit, Bes. Sep. 


SKIN: (a) sengkéh, Tez; ché-kop, 
Sen. Cliff.; chikop, Sak. Sung.; chun- 
kop, Pant. Kap. Joh.; jangat, Buk. 
U. Lang. ; girgok, Tan. U. Lang. 
Bark (of ‘tree): chakop (tchakop), 
Sak, Kerb; chékop (tchékop), Saé. 


235. 


236. 


Ra. Pith (of plants): chéngkub 
(chngkub), Sem. Pa. Max. Cap of 
blowpipe quiver: jéngkok? (jerrn- 
kok), Sz. Stev. ; chengkop (tchen- 
kop), Sak. Kerb. ; téngkop, Mantr. 
Malac. Cha. Quiver: chengkop 
(tchei-kop), Sak. Kerb. [This 
last meaning is probably a mistake. ] 
Close: chongkop (chonkop), Pazz. 
Kap. Joh. Nail of hand: chong- 
kop, Pant. Kap. Joh.  [Stieng 
kudp kup, ‘‘skin,’”’ ‘‘bark” ; Mon 
kakap [gakuip], takap [dakuip], 
“cover,” “ lid.”’] 

(2) Cap of blowpipe quiver: tutop 
(toutdp), Sa& Ra, Quiver: tutdp 
(toutép), Sak Ra. [Quere this 
last meaning.] [These last may 
be from JZa/. tutup, ‘‘ to shut,’ S 
182.] Pith (of which butt of arrow 


is made): tuto, Mantr. Malac. 
Cha. 
SKIN: (a) chélék, Serting. Bark: 


chélak (chélok), Serting, Bedu. 11. 
[? Cf. Boloven shrudt (xrudt); Mzahdn 
sruat, ‘‘skin.’’] 

(4) Skin: lihok, Darat. 

SKIN: (a) lantok, e.g. chok lantok, 
‘to poke off (z.e. remove) the skin 
of an animal preparatory to cook- 
ing,” Bes. K. L. To skin: lantok ; 
choh lantok, /¢. ‘‘pierce skin,” 
Bes. Sep. A. I. Bark (of tree): 
lanték, Kena. /7,; lantok lokng ; 
T 207 ; e.g. lantok banti, ‘‘ méranti 


bark’’; lantok tengkol, ‘‘ pulai 
bark,” Bes. Sep.; antok, Bes, 
Songs. 


(4) Bark (of tree): longséng, Kena. J, 
(c) Skin: kéték ov két6', Sem, 
Kedah; kétdk, Sem. Jarum, Sem. 
Plus, Pang, U. Aring, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal.; két6? (kétér), Ledir; 
(ké-tér'), Kerdat ; (ketér [in the MS. 
originally keter]), Sem. U. Sel. ; 
kéti (kiti), U. Kel. ; (kgitti), U. 
Pat. ; kétok (ketock), Sem. Ken.; 
kating, Sem. Per.; kéto’ (ktu’), Sem. 
Buk. Max.; ké-to’, Sak. Guat; W 
30; getok®, Jelaz; géto, Sak. Br. 
Low ; gotd or getd, Sak. Kor. Go. ; 
géto (git6), Sak. Kerd.; gétuh 
(ghétouh), Sak Ra.; getti, Sak. 
U. Kam. ; géte, Sak. Blanj. Sw. 
Skin (of animals); hide: géto, Sa&. 
Kor, Go. Skin; outside; exterior: 
kéto’ (ktu’), Sem. Pa. Max., Sem. 
Buk, Max. Skin; bark: kating, 
e.g. ‘‘bast,’’ katéng-sdg (sag, 
‘‘deep”’ a), Sem. K. Ken. Skin 
(rind, e.g. of sugar-cane): k&tokng, 
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237% 


Bes. A. I, Scales (of fish) : kétong, 
Bes. Songs. Shell (of tortoise) : 
kétong, Mantr. Malac. Nail : 
kétong, Buk, U. Lang.  Finger- 
nail: kétong tangan, Mantr. 
Malac. ; EDy 18, Bark (of 
trees); husk (of coconuts, etc.), 
(Mal, kulit; sabut): kéto’ (ktu’), 
Sem. Buk, Max. Bark (of tree): 
geté, Sak. Kor. Gb.; kétdk kayu, 


Pang. U. Aring; katék; géto- 
jéhu [in original katék géto- 
djShou], Sém, Egg-shell: kéto’ 


(ktu’), Sem. Pa. Max., Sem. Buk. 
Max. Lower lip: kéto’ dékiom 
(ktu’ dkium), Sem. Buk, Max.; B 
165. Neck: kéto’ (ktu’), Sem. 
Buk. Max, Leprosy: émpo kato? 


(umpokater), Sem. Stev. [Cham 
kaduh; Bahnar k6doh, ‘ bark,” 
‘skin’; Sedang kédo; Jarai 


k6oduh, ‘‘ bark.’’] 

SKIN: kulit, Wanty. Malac.; kuwit, 
Jak, Malac.; T 211. Skin (of 
body): kilit kret, Bes. Seg, A. L.; 
B 325. Bark (of tree): kulit logn, 
Bewtilepeal 2073. T 2re™ Mal, 
kulit]. 

SKIN: C 198; P 47. 

Skin, to: S 236. 

Skin-disease: I 46-53. 


237A. Skirt: sarong, Zeméc; saruk®, 


238. 


239. 


240. 


241. 


242. 


243. 


Jelai |Mail. sarong]. 

Skull: séndad? (sndd), Sem. Pa. 
Max. 

SKULL: kalka kui, Sem. Jarum; 
kalko’ kui, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. ; kelkaé’ kui, Sem. 
Plus; 46. [In form this word 
resembles some of the variants of 
N 3. Cf. alsoS r5r.] 

SKULL: B 336. 

Sky (d7@a/. langit): lapis (g~ 1a- 
piss), Sem, Kedah. 

Sky: balik, Sak Kerb. [? Cf. 
Chong pleng; AHalang, Sedang 
pling ; Bahnar plen (plenh), ‘‘sky.’’] 
Sky (Mai. langit): ra-hu, Sen. Cif; 
rahu, Darat, Tan. U. Lang.; lahu, 
Sak. Br. Low; (lahou), Sak. Croix ; 
lah (dahou), Sak. Kerb. Cloud: 
ra-hfi, Sak. Plus Clif; ra-hu, 
Tem. Cl., Sen. Cl., Sak. Slim Cl. 
Eclipse: igap rahi’ (igap raht™k), 
Bes. Her. Uunar eclipse: tangka’ 
rau’ (tangkak rau’), Went. Her. //.; 
“the moon is caught by Rahu,”’ gicha 
ki-bérkap ya Rahu, Sak. U. Bert. 
[Mal, Rahu, ‘‘the eclipse-causing 
demon, or dragon’’]. 

Sky: langit, Sem. Beg., Mantr. 


244. 
245. 
246. 


247. 


248, 


249. 


Malac.; (lait), Sak. Ra.; (langgit), 
Ben. New.; rangit, Jak, Malac. ; 
lengoi, JMJantr. Malac. Cloud: 
la-ngit, Ledér. [Aad. langit, ‘‘sky.”’] 
Sky 2A aC m84 1 © 186Ge) 22; 
D339 57 sO Laz 6 556); 
W tog. 


Slanting, to be:  kinnya’an 
(kinfia’n), Sem. Pa. Max. 
SLANTING, TO BE: tépe’ (tpi’), 


Sem. Buk, Max. (P=E 33]. 
SLANTING, TO BE: miéling ? 
(mli’ng?), Sem. Buk. Max. 

Slap: P at. 

Slap, to: P er. 

Slats (of thatch): H 159. 

Slay, to: D 48. 

Sleep: S 247-257. 

To talk in sleep: D 158. 

Sleep, to (JZa/. tidor): ya-hélikap, 
Pang. U. Aring; ya- hélékab, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. To shut 
the eyes (Jal. tidor): ya-lékap 
met, Pang. U, Aring; ya-haleékab 
met or med, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal, 

SLEEP, TO (dZa/. tidor): ya-pi- 
bas (gr. bass), Sem. Kedah; bét, 


Sen. Cl., Sak. Blanj. Cl., Sak. 
Slim; bét-bét, Sak. Tap.; bat; 
bubat, Sak U. Kam.; gebat? 


(gebaet), Zan. U. Lang. ; bédbad, 
Sak. Martin; beet®, Seraz ; 
budbet®, /elaz. (1) want to sleep: 
biét [stc], Serau. Can I sleep here? 
bili in bét édi, /e/az. I am going 
home to sleep: eng je jug am® [szc] 
bed, Kvau Em. To lie down; to 
recline (Jad. baring): bét, Sez. 
Clif. [2 cf. S 253]. [Stzeng bich ; 
Bahnar bit, bich; Sué bit; Tareng 
bis Kon Tu pi, “to lie -down”™ ; 
Cuot béch; Phnong péch; Churu 
bit; Jarai pit; Lodé, Chréai pi; 
Lemet hit—-‘‘ to sleep.’’] 

SLEEP, TO: s&é-log, Jem. Cl. ; 
sélok, Sak. Kor. Gb. ; selog, Sak. 
Br. Low; slog, Sak. Croix ; (slogh), 
Sak. Kerb. ; slog; slog, eg. ‘‘can 
I sleep (here)?’’ buli em slog, ‘‘I . 
am going to sleep,’’ yahia em 
slog, Tembz; silap, Kena. J. To* 
lie down (ad. baring): sé-log, Sa&. 
Plus Clif, Copulation: sélag (slog 
or sloag), Sak. Kor. Gb. [Khmer 
lak [lak ; luk]; Halang lak (lac), ‘‘ to 
sleep’; (cf. Mon hling and perhaps 
the second syllable of Old Khmer 
tekla; Xong teklan, and the first of 
Sué lagnet?); also Stieng lak, ‘‘ to 
sleep.’’] 
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SLEEP, To (Aad. tidor) : (a) ya’ teg 
(pr. ya’ tegg), Sem. Jarum; ya’ 
géteg (fr. gétegg), Sem. Kedah; 
teg, U. Pat.; tég (taig), Sem. Ken.; 
tag, Sem. Per.; te'ik, Sem. Beg. ; 
tiok, Ben. New. ; tek, Lebir; matek 
(mut-tek), Sem. Stev.; jétak (jétek), 
Serting, Bed. Chiong; i-tek, U. 
Cher.; gétek; jétek, Bes. Sep. A. 1.; 
jéték, Bes. Her.; jeték, Bes. Malac.; 
jetek, Sak. Sel. Da., Bes. Songs, 
U. Ind.; jitek, Buk. U. Lang. ; 
jétik (jettik), Bex. New. ; (jittik), 
Bers. Stev. ; jéte’ (jtay), Bes, Bell. ; 
ietek, Or. Hu. Joh. I. ; \etik, Bes. 
Malac. [Probably a mistake for 
‘‘jetik’”’]; ya-tyik? (jazik), U. Kel.; 
té-ti-ek, Krau Tem.; tét, Kerbat; 
té-ti-ét, Sak. Guat; tek (tik), Sem. 
Pa. Max.; matek (mtik), Sem. Buk. 
Max. To sleep or lie down: tek 
or yatek, Pang. Belimb.; ‘tek, 
Pang. K. Aring. To lie down 
(Mail. baring): ya-teg, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal.; tét, Kerbat. To 
recline ; to lie down (dai. baring) : 
ya-tek, Pang. U. Aring. To be 
sleepy : ya-méntek (ia mntik), Sem. 
Buk, Max. Sleepy: angkin ha-itek, 
Bes. A. I. To watch: chetik, Ben. 
New. [? this meaning; but perhaps 
the word is a misprint for ‘‘ chelik,” 
S79]. Bed: mek-tét, Sdm. ; jite’ 
(geeteh), Bes. Bell. Bed; sleeping- 
place: témpat tek (tmpt tik), Sez. 
Pa, Max., Sem. Buk. Max. Mat: 
je-ték, Sak. Sel. Da. 

(6) To sleep: imidag’é, Sem. K. 
Ken. To lie down: dadag, Sak. 
Kor. Gb.; déda’, Sak. Blanj. Clif. ; 
dada’, Sak. U. Kam. Asleep: dada 
(déda), Sak. Kerb. ‘To copulate: 
dig, Sem. K. Ken. Bed: dag- 
dig-na, Sak. Kor. Gb. ; dék-déda 
(dék-déda), Sak. Kerb. ; tampat- 
dada (tampat-dad&), Sak. Ra. 
[Won tik, ‘‘to lie down”; Khmer 
dék [ték], ‘‘to sleep,’ ‘‘to lie 
down” ; Samré, Por théak (théac) ; 
Old Khmer tekla; Xong teklan ; 
Bahnar tép; Cancho di; Cham 
dih (?); Centr. Nicobar iteak; Kol 
giti, gitih; Santal gitich, ‘to 
sleep.”” Cf. Centr. Nicobar iteakla; 
Chowra itiakla, ‘‘sleepy.” All these 
go with the (az) forms: the con- 
nection of the (4) forms is doubtful. ] 
SLEEP, TO; to sit: mérapat 
(m’rapat), Pant. Kap. Joh. Bed: 
témpat mérapat (t’mpat m’rapat), 
Pant. Kap. Joh.; P 119. [Malay 


252. 


253. 


254. 


255- 
256. 


257. 


258. 


259. 


260. 


261. 


262. 


spirit language mérapat bintang, 
‘«to sleep” (where bintang, ‘‘stars,” 
is a metaphor for ‘‘eyes,” and 
mérapat means ‘‘to bring close 
together’’; hence=‘‘to close the 
eyes’’), v. Malay Magic, p. 646.] 
SLEEP ; tosleep: chidor, Ben. New. 
To sleep: tidor, Mantr. Malac., 
Jak. Malac. ; tindok, Rasa. (Mal. 
tidor; Sea Dayak, Balau tindok ; 
Maloh tindor; Sibuyau tinddak ; 
Malau tindoh, ‘‘to sleep.’’] 
SLEEPY (JZa/. ménganto’): lébéd, 
Pang. U. Aring; \ébud, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. To be sleepy 
(dJZal. ménganto’): ya’ lébdd (gz. 
léb6dd), Sem. Plus. To wink: 
lébut met (lbut mit), Sem. Pa. Max. 
[Cf. Achin. lebui, ‘‘to let the eyes 
close from sleepiness or fatigue”’ ; 


? cf. S 248. ] 

SLEEPY, TO BE: péngui(?) or 
pépui (?), Sem Pa. Max. P=S 
255]. 


SLEEPY, TO BE: ngdp-ngoép (ngé p- 
ngérp), Sen. Clif. 

SLEEPY, TO BE: anto’ (antu’), Sem. 
Buk. Max. (Mail. antok}. 

Asleep: reilad, Sém. ; lana (léna), 
Sak. Ra. (Mal, lena}. 


Sleeping - place: B 128 - 132; 
S 250. 

Sleepy; to be sleepy: S 250; 
S 253-256. 

Slender: ramping, Bes. Songs 
[Mal. ramping]. 

SLENDER: lengak-lengak, Bes. 
Songs. 


SLENDER : hat, Bes. Songs. Small- 
waisted: hat, Bes. Songs [Stieng, 
Bahnar hat, ‘‘ tight,” ‘‘narrow.”] 


L 130, 131; S 280; T 65-74; 
Y 40. 

Slice, to: siang, Bes. Songs. 
Slime: D 114; M 217, 218; 
W 30. 


Slip, to: (a) yiok slach (yiok slaty), 
Sak. U, Kam. Slippery: slach 
(slaty), Sak. U. Kam.; slach (slaty), 
Sak. U. Bert.; bésélet (b’s’let), 
Pant. Kap. Joh. Smooth: sélég, 


Tembi; (slég), Serau. [Cf. Mon 
talit, ‘‘to be slippery’; ka&lit, 
‘«smooth,” ‘‘slippery’’ (but also 


khalin, '‘‘slimy,’’ and khalot, ‘to 
slip out”’).] 

(2) To slip: s'liyi; séliyti, Bes. Sep. 
A.J. Smooth: séliyu, Bes. K. L.: 
liu, Bes. Sep. 


263. SLIP, TO: palin, Pant. Kap. Joh. 


[? cf. S 262]; Fixx. 


ABORIGINAL DIALECTS 
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270. 


271. 


272. 


Bey 


274. 


275. 
276. 


277. 


278. 


279- 


Slippery : S 262. 
Slit (in tube of musical instrument): 
M 222. 


. Sliver (bamboo sliver for melting 


upas poison on the upas - spatula) : 
lénis (gr. l&niss), Sem. Kedah; lénas 
(gr. lénass), Sem. Plus. 


. Sloping : soroi-soroi, Bes. Songs. 


SLOPING ; aslant (JZa/. chondong): 
mendéng, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; 
S 244-246. 


. Sloth; z.e. the animal so called 
(Zaz. kongkang): tampil, Sem. 
Jarum, Sem. Plus. 

. SLOTH (spec. Jai. kongkang) : 
to’noh ? (tu’nuh), Sem. Pa. Max. 

. SLOTH (spec. JZal. kongkang) : 
hingdid (hing did), Sem. Buk. 
Max. 

Slow : saqurei, Sem. Beg.; sapurei, 
Sem. Tomi. [who merely copies 


Begbie: guere is either of them 
right here? Perhaps cf. S 272.] 
Stow; slowly: pédueh (pduih), 
Sem. Buk, Max.; pédai (pdai), 
Sem. Pa. Max. Slow: wiag-dog, 
Sem. K. Ken. [? Cf. Boloven pen 
di; Niahon da dai ;; Sedang adea, 
‘* slowly.’’] 

Stow; slowly (al. lambat): 
ha-k6i, Sem. Plus. Slowly (Mal. 
plahan): hakoi, Pang. U. Aring; 
goi or goi-goi, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal. Sodden (Kel. Mal. babir): 
hakoi, Pang. U. Aring. Weak or 
feeble ; to be weak or feeble: hakoi 
or ya-hakoi, Pang. K. Aring. 
Stow (dal. lambat): chétih (g7~ 
chétihh), Sem. Plus. Slow; slowly 
(dZa7. lambat): chétih (gz. ché-tihh), 
Sem. Jarum. 

SLow, TO BE: léwar, Bes. Songs. 
[? Cf. Alak lavai, ‘‘ slowly.’’] 
SLOWLY: manon, Sak. Ra. 
SLOWLY: chip diena (tchip-diena), 
Som. ; G 42. 


SLOWLY: pléhen (pleuhen), Sa. 
Kerb. ; "plahat, Sak. Martin ; 
plalat2 [sic], Serau; ech chip 
plahat®, Temdi; chiplehat®, /e/az ; 
G42. Slowly; softly: plahad- 
plahad, Sak, U. Kam. [Mal. 


pérlahan-pérlahan ; Achin. péléhén, 
‘* slowly,” ‘‘ sedately.’’] 

SLow : € 26; ‘T 147: 

Slowly: G 43; S 271-273; W 5s. 
Sly : chérdek, Sak. U. Kam. [Mal. 
chérdek ]. 

SLY C262: 

Small (Mal. kéchil): jéreau (the 
eau or eao is a complex vowel sound 


280. 


281. 


not unlike English meow, but in- 
tensified : like the pronunciation of 
‘cow’ in East Anglia), Sem. 
Kedah. 

SMALL (AZa/. kéchil) : kaned, Sem. 
Jarum, Sem. Plus, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal., Sem. U. Sel. ; kanet, 
Sem. Plus; (ka-net), Ledir, U. 
Tem.; (kanit), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
kané’ (gr. kine’), Pang. U. Aring; 
ka’-ne’, Kerbat; ka’-nih, U. Cher. ; 
kénani’, Pang. Belimd.; kénen; 
kénin (a ‘‘politer” word than 
hedét [S 283]), Bes. Sep. A. L.; 
kenen (‘‘ bahasa halus,” as distinct 
from hedét, ‘‘ bahasa kasar’’), Bes. 
K.L.; kwen, Krau Ket.; ka-kueng. 
Krau Tem.; \ké-we’, Sak. Guat; 
kat (ként), Serténg. Fine; thin: 
kanet (kanit), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
kaneh (kanih), Sem. Buk. Max. 
Narrow (Mal. sémpit): kandd or 
kaned, ex. glong kanéd, ‘‘a narrow 
path,’’ Sem. Kedah. Slender; thin: 
kanet (kanit), Sem. Buk. Max. To 
diminish (ac¢,): kanet (kanit), Sez. 
Buk. Max. Little; a little (AZa7. 
sédikit): kanek, Pang. K. Aring; 
kanet (kanit), Sem. Buk. Max. 
Smallest: yang kanet (ing kanit), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Short: kim-ket(?), 
Krau Ket.; F 63. [Cf. Wadur. kene, 


kenit; J/araz net, neh; Selung 
nek; but also, perhaps, 7avreng, 
Sué ket; Boloven khit; Halang 


ken, khen, ‘‘ small.” ] 

(4) Short (JZaZ. pandak): chin-hod, 
Sem. Jarum; chin-had, Sem. Plus, 
Pang. U. Aring; chin-hed, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal.; chén-hat, Kerbat; 
chén -hot, Zedzrx; cheno,id [szc], 
Sem. Beg.; chénaha’, Pang. Belimé. 
Short; to shorten: chénhoeh 
(chnhuéh), Sem. Pa. Max.; chénhet 
(chnhit), Sem. Buk. Max. Short ; 
low: chénhek (chnhik), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; chénhued (chnhuid), Sem. 
Pa. Max. Low: chénaha’, Pang. 
Belimb. Near or close: chenaha, 
Pang. Belimb. Shallow (?): an-ha, 
Pang. Belimb. A piece: chénhet 
(chnhét), Sem. Buk. Max. tt 
SMALL: chémet, Keza. /. ; 'mmat 
(mme2t), Bed. Chiong, Kena. 11. ; 
meesh ; mis ; bu-meshdu[?], Zesdz; 
mit, Rasa; mét, Buk. U. Lang. ; 
mat, Mantr. Malac., Mantr. Malac. 
Cha. Child: kéméis,  Zesdz. 
Small boy (or girl): misk [szc]; 
mes, Zemdi. Big boy (or girl); 
youth: hagmiés, Zemdc. A few; 
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a little: més, Sém.; mes-hu 
(messhou), Sak. Kerb. Less: mash 
(mésch), Sak. Kerb. Speak slowly! 
chakap mees ! Temi. To want (z.e. 
to be in want of): mish (méch), 
Sak. Kerb. (? cf. Achin. miét, 
“small,” “*little,’’-eicf. F 1g2% and 
cf. Mon simat [simat], ‘‘ young,” 
‘«small,’”’] 

SMALL: (az) sen, Sem. K. Ken. ; 


esét? (esent), Sem. Per.; chét 
(tchott), Bes. Her.; chét, Bes. 
Malac.; W 209. Less: éseng 


(ssen), Sdm. To want (z.e. to be 
in want of): éseng (Oh-seii), Sd. 
(2) Small (Maz. kéchil): kasut 
(gr. ka-sutt), Sem. Kedah; kangsut 
(or does this mean grandchild ?), 
Sem. Kedah; \achok? (gadjok), 
Sak, Kor. Go. [? cf. S 284]. 

(c) Short: ni-che, Sak. Léngk. 

(dz) Small: mishieng, Sak. Br, Low ; 


meshieng, Sak. Croix; méshiéng 
(méchien), Sak Kerb.; bachin ; 
bachit, Sak. U. Kam.; machut, 


Sak. Chen., Serau, Darat; ma'- 
chut, Sez. CZ. ; machat (machort), 


Sak. Sung.; machdt? (madjét), 
Sak. Martin; machet, Tan. U. 
Lang. ; machdor? (madjdr), Sak. 
Tap.; R143; W 30. Fine; thin 
(Mal. halus), mésheng, TZemdz ; 


machot, Sevau. Shallow: monchot, 
Bes. Malac. A little: monchon, Bes. 
Malac.; ménchin? (mundthin), Bes. 
Bell. Aunt: mesheng, Sak. Kerd. 
(e) Small: kété’; kété’, eg. keté 


kret, ‘‘small of body,” Bes. Sep. 
A. f.; hantek, Bes. Sep. ; tétak, 
Bes. Sep. A. f.; ma’-tek, Bera; 
E 12. Directly (immediately) : 
mentek; muntek, Ses. A. J. 

little: muntet; muntek; murtek, 


Bes. Sep. A. [.; muntét, Bes. K. 
Lang.; muntét, Bes. Songs. [Achin. 
chut, ‘‘small’’; bachut, ‘‘a little”; 
Cham asit; Punan Dayak ishut ; 
Melano Dayak sisit; Land Dayak 
shtt oy shiit, ‘‘small”’ ; /avaz Oset ; 
Bahnar toshiet (toxiet), ‘‘a little” ; 
cf. TagaZ. mongsing, montik. There 
seem to be several distinct roots here. 
Cf. Mal. katik, ‘‘ dwarfed,” and 
perhaps some words under E 12 (4).]} 
SMALL: hedét, Bes. Sep. A. 1; 
(‘‘bhasa kasar’’ as distinct from 
kenen [S 280]), Bes. K. L.; hedet, 
Bes. Matac.; hedith, Bes. Bell. [Ct. 
Achin, dit, ‘‘small,” ‘‘a little’; 
Phnong dek; Rodé, Chréai det; 
Churu dech ; Jon dot, ‘‘ small.”] 


283A. SMALL: lala’; léla’, Sak. U. Bert. 


284. 


285. 


286. 


287. 
288. 


289. 


290. 


291. 


292. 


SMALL : kechil, Ben. Mew.; kéchék? 
or kéché’ (?) (kéché"k), Bedu. J. ; 


(keche®k), Blan. Rem.; kéchaék 
(kéchék),  Bedu. J/.;  kéchoit 
(kéchoitt), Jak. Malac.; kécho 
(kéch62), Jak. Mad.; W_ 33. 
Little: kechil, Bex. New. Fine; 
thin: kichon, Pant. Kap. Joh. 


[AZal, kéchil, ‘‘small.’"’] 

SMALL: B 448; Lis1; Y 40. 
Little [a?]: sedédkon, Pant. Kap. 
Her. ; sédokon (s'dokon), Pant. 
Kap. Joh.; sidukon, Pant. Kap. Log. 
[AZal. sédikit]. 

Smaller: M 4o. 

Smallest: S 280; Y 40. 
Small-pox (J/c/. chachar): sékam 
(pr. sékabm), Sem. Kedah. 
SMALL-POX : wang wik, Bex. New. 
SMALL-POX: champag (7. 
champagg), Sem. Plus; champang, 
Sem. Jur. And., Sem. Jur. Rob. ; 
tampang yet, Bes. K. L. (Mal. 
champak]. 

SMALL-POX: katumbal, Mew. Ben. 
Chicken-pox (JZa/. chachar ayer) : 
katumbohan béteoh(ktmbuhn btiuh), 


Sem. Buk. Max.; W 30 [Mal. 
katumbohan, ‘‘small-pox’’]; B 
254. 

Chicken-pox (dZaZ. chachar ayer) : 
chachar bétiu (chajr btu), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; W 30. ([dal. chachar, 
‘«small-pox.”” 


Small-waisted : S 260. 

Smeared: litlut, Sem. Pa. Max. 
[cf. Maz. lulut ?] 

Smell (J/a/. bau): (a) had, Pang. 
U. Aring. Sense of smell; act of 
smelling ; to give out smell; smell- 
ing; exhaling odour: penhad(pnhd), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Sweet - smelling 
(of a flower): bia? penhat (beer- 
pen-hat), Sem. Stev. Evil-smelling : 


haihaid (hi-hid), Sem. Stev. Rotten 
(fal. busok): hat, Pang. U. 
Aring; had, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal. To decay: ho’uh (hu’uh), 
Sem, Pa. Max.; ho'od (hou’d), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Putrid’t:* to, 
putrefy: ho’ud (hd'ud), Sem. 
Buk. Max.;  ho'ut  (hu'ut), 
Sem. Pa. Max. Rancid smell? 


(al. hapa’): ho’ut? (hung ut), 
Sem. Pa. Max. Stinking; putrid: 
ho'ud (hu’ud ov huu’d); iau’? (tiauk?), 
Sem. Pa. Max. Stinking: rotten : 
hin; hin? Sem. K. Ken. [? Cf. 
Khmer het [hit], ‘to smell” 
(transit.), and v. ixfra.] 


ABORIGINAL DIALECTS 
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ea ee a es 


293. 


294. 


295; 


(3) Carrion (Maz. bangkai): sd’, 
Pang. U. Aring. Decayed (Mal. 
burok): sa’, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. 
Gal. Rotten (the a/. equiv. given 
is busuk which= ‘‘ stinking ’’): sdéh, 
Sak. Tap. Rotten: su'ut; chu'ut, 
Bes. A. I, Stinking: sahak (séhék) 
Sém. ; shehék (shéhek), Sak. Kerb. ; 
so’ut, Bes. Malac.; S295. Stink- 
ing; putrid; rotten (JZa/, busok) : 
sooh? (soogh); nasoh? (nasokh), 
Tembzt; sodh? (sdkh), Serax [or 
Tembi?|. Rotten or ugly (AZai. 
burok) : soo’ noi (sook noi), Temdz; 
H 63; so’, Ledir, Kerbat; kasok®, 
Tembt. [Some of these may, how- 
ever, be abbreviations of S 457. ] 
[Afon s&ah [sduih], ‘‘ decayed,” 
rotten” ; Khmer chhaéh [chh&éh]; 
Stieng chith, ‘‘fetid odour’; cf. 
Mon saui [sduai], ‘‘ decayed,” 
‘‘putrid”’ ; Khmer sadi [stiuy], ‘‘ to 
stink” ; (Aznam. héi) ; and Boloven 
ns6; Wiahén, Lave sho; Alak asd, 
‘‘rotten”’; cf. also Aon ut, ‘‘to be 
putrid.”’] 

SMELL (ial. bau): méni’, Pang. 
Sam. To smell; to sniff: mena: 
mena, Sem. K. Ken. ‘To give out 
smell: méni’? (mni‘), Sem. Pa. 
Max. Smelling; exhaling odour: 
mo’-méni’? (mu’ mni‘), Sem. Pa. 
Max. Fragrant; scented (dai. 
harum): méni’ ory ménik, Pang. 
U. Aring; ménik or méni', Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. 

SMELL : ngii; ngily; ingii; ingdy, 
Sak. U. Kam. ; li-ngoi, Sen. Clif- 
Sense of smell; act of smelling: 
uifi? (auin), Sem. Pa. Max. To 
smell (¢vans.), (Mal. chium): ya-on, 
Pang. U. Aring; ya do’ on, Sem. 
Jarum, Sem. Plus; kahon, Bes. 
Sep.; ninghoi? (nifi-hoi), Sém. To 
smell (a flower): piong, Bes. Songs. 
To smell (¢vans.); to kiss (?): uit? 
(auin), Sem. Pa. Max. ; ménguifi? 
(mnguin), Sem. Buk. Max. To 
kiss: imoi8i ? (inoing’n; inoigh’n), 
Sem, K, Ken: nu-oin(?) or un-oin (?), 
Sak. Blanj. Clif, ; mo’ uih (mu’ uih), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; uii? (at’én), 
Sem. Pa. Max. ; nyui, Serau. To 
kiss or smell (Mad. chium), ya’ of, 


Sem. Plus. To sneeze: kahon (?), 
Bes. A. I. [Central Nicobar 6i, 
««smell.’’] 


SMELL, TO (/~%. flairer, sentir): ba- 
hoy, Mantr. Cast. To smell (ap- 
parently=to give forth an odour) : 
bahoi, Mant. Bor. [2 cf. S 294]. 


296. 


296A. SMILE, TO: 


297. 


298. 


299. 


300. 


303- 


304. 


Stinking smell: bahu cho’iit, Bes. 
Sep. ; S 292. Smell; perfume 
(Mal. bau-bauan) : bahu lo’om, Bes, 
Sep. ; S 41 (Mal. bau]; S 40, 41. 
Smell, to: D 165; N ror; S 292- 
295. 

Smelling : S 292-295. 

Smile, to: majujo’ (mjuju’), Sem. 
Buk. Max. 

segat®, Krau Em. 
[? cf. D 122}. 

Smite, to: C 295; S 495-497. 
Smoke: e-el, Sem. Craw. Hist. ; 
eel, Sem. Ked. And., Sem. Jur. 
And., Sem. Jur. Rob.; eel, Sem. 
Ked. New., Sem. Jur. New. ; iil, 
Sem. Klapr.; ayei, U. Pat.; ayé or 
ayé as, Sem. Plus; eyei Gs (eiei oos), 
U. Pat. ; ye us (ii aus), Sem. Pa. 
Max. ; yeh us (‘ith us), Sem. Buk. 
Max. Smoky: méyeh? us (m’ih? us), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; F 124. ([? Cf. 
Mon yak, ‘‘smoke” ; or S 298.] 
SMOKE: nydm os (njam-ds 07 njem- 
os), Sak. Kor. Gb.; F 124; giyébm? 
(giéb’n), Sem. K. Ken. ; chi-jeb, 
Sak. Plus Clif; ching -yép, Sak. 
Blan. Clif. [Stieng iiém (nhiém), 
‘«smoke.’’] 

SMOKE: Asin 6s (assin-oos), U. 
Kel. ; tsien Osh (tsiyen-6ch), Sém. ; 
jét-jot, Zem. Cl. ; bi-chtil, eg. bi- 
chfil 4-bat® Sén-oi, ‘‘smoke is the 
garment of the Sakai’’ (a Sénoi 
proverb), Sez. CZ. ; bi-chtil, Sen. 
Clif; bihchul, Seva; bichil, Saez. 
Fim.; chas, Sak. U. Bert.; chas As, 
Sika mica tanizasy alien’ Cf. 
Khmer phséng, ‘‘ smoke.’’] 
SMOKE: jélok, Bes. Sep. ; jélok, 
Bes. Sep. A. I1., Bes. K. L. ; (jiluk), 
Ben. New. ; dilok-u8 (dilok-us’), U. 
Ind. ; dilok ul (dilok ul’), Or. Hw. 
Joh. [.; selapa, Ben. New. ; F 124. 


. SMOKE: pengabun, Bex. New. [cf. 


Mail. rabun], ‘‘ to fumigate.’’] 


. SMOKE: asap, Mantr. Malac., Jak. 


Malac.; assab, Sak. Ra.; 4-sep, 
Kerbat; a-sap osh, Ledir; F 124 
[AZal. asap]; B 466. 

Smoke, to: C 129, 130; D 16s. 
SMOKE, TO, cigarettes (AZa7. makan 


roko’): ya’ mol (g7. ya’ moll) (?), 
Sem. Plus. Tobacco (Mal. tém- 


bakau): mol, Sem. Plus. 
Smoke-hole: H tog. 

Smoky: S 297. 

Smooth : lichau, Bes. Songs; plusu 
(ploosoo), AZent. Stev. ‘To smooth: 
lesai, Bes. Songs [cf. Mal. lusoh] ; 
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305: 


306. 


3°97: 


308, 


309: 


310. 


3II. 


SMOOTH ; calm, of water (JZal. 
ténang): ni-wed, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal. 

SMOOTH; greasy: kéhe (khé), Sez. 
Buk. Max.; B 308; G 40; L 62, 
63; S 262. 

Smooth, to: S 304. 

Smother, to: bénam, Bes. Songs. 
[’Za/. benam, ‘‘to sink in.”’] 
Smothered ? (1Za/. mati bungkus): 
kumbi, Sem. Buk. Max.; D 50; 
S.510, 511. 

Snail; ség (saig), Sem. Stev. [? cf. 
S$ 153); S 151-1524. 

Snake: ekob, Sem. Craw. Hist., 
Sem. Craw. Gram., Sem. Ked. And., 
Sem. Ked. New., Sem. Jur. And,. 
Sem. Jur. New., Sem. Jur. Rob. ; 
ikob (aikub), Sem. Buk. Max.; ikob 
[in the MS. originally ekob], 
Sem. U. Sel. ; tkob, Sem. Kedah ; 
jékob (jkub), Sem. Pa. Max. ; jékob, 
Sem. Plus; jékop, Pang. K. Aring; 
Pang. U. Aring; R16; T 199. 
Leaf-snake (JZa/. ular daun): kop le’ 
[for ekob le’] (kupli’), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; 32. Snake spp. (dJZa/. ular 
kapak api): jékob kapak as (jkub 
kapk as), Sem. Pa. Max.; F 124; 
(Mal. ular kapak janggut): jékob 
sak katénut (jkub sik katnut), Sez. 
Pa. Max.; H 1; M 203; (Aza/. ular 
kapak matahari): jékob makéto’ (jkub 
mktuk), Sem. Pa. Max.; D 33; for 
spp. Jal. ular kapak rawan, u. k. 
harimau, u. k. mawa, u. k. tanah, 
u. k. lotong? Sem. Pa. Max. adds to 
the generic jékob kapak (ov kapa’, 
the specific words rawan (raun), 
jéna’ (jn‘), mawa (maua), te (ti), and 
chékang (chkng) respectively ; (spec. 
Mai. ular minyak): ekob minyak 
(aikub mink), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
(spec. JZa/. ular sampah), jékob 
sémapah ov sampah (jkub smaph or 
smpah), Sew. Pa. Max.; (spec. 
Mal. ular sendo'?): ko baim [for 
ekob aim?] (kubaim), Sem. Buk, 
Max. Water-snake: jékob aloh 
(jkub aluh), Sem Pa. Max. ; 
R142. Whip-snake (dZa/. ular lidi), 
jékop b'lidi’, Pang. U. Aring; ko 
pélaib [for ekob laib?] (ktu pl’ib), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Python: jékop 
boo, Pang. U. Aring; B 202; 
(spec. JZaZ sawa chindai), Python 
reticudatus : jékob tuna’, (jkub tun‘), 
Sem. Pa. Max. Green snake with 
reddish tail: éngkok, MJantr. Malac. 
Cha. 53 32%. 

SNAKE (Mal. ular): taji’, Sem. 


ores 


343° 


319. 


320. 


Bei, 


Kedah; taju', Sem. Jarum, Sem. 
Plus; taju (ta-djou), Sdm., Sak. 
Kerb. ; taju, Sak. Br. Low; (tadjou), 
Sak. Croix; taja’, Pang. Belimd. ; 
ta-ji, e.g. ta-jfi rélai, ‘‘ python,” 
Sen. Clif.; S 320; taji (tadjou), 
Sak. Kerb.; (tagon), Sem. Per. ; 
taju’ (tajuk), Zemdz ; tajuk®, Serax; 
tajik™, Jelat; piji, Sak. Chen., 
Sak. Sung. ; tijih, Sak. Kinta; 
tiji, Sak. U. Kam., Sak. Blanj. Sw.; 
tigik, Sak. Tap.; tigi, Tan. U. 
Lang. ; tijo, Bes. Her. ; tijoh, Sak. 
Sel. Da.; tiji, Bes. Malac. ; (tijor), 
Buk. U. Lang. ; (tiga), Ben. New.; 
tijd (tijo), Serting, Bedu. I/.; tijau; 
tijoh, Bes. Sep. ; tijau, Bes. Malac.; 
tay? (daju), Sem. AK. Ken. ; kichon, 
Jak. Lem. ULarge snake: tijo, Bed. 
Chiong. Snakes’ eggs: taju (tad- 
yu), Sak. Jer. Venomous snake: 
tayu ? deluikng (dayu delik’n), Sem. 
Ki. Ken. 5) 01 207531321. 
SNAKE: lilfh, Kena. 7.; galait 
Rasa. Small snake: jéléle, Bed. 
Chiong. 

SNAKE: ular, Mantr. Malac. ; 
ular (oular), Sak Ra. ; ularh 
(ulékh), Bavok; urar? (uzar), Ben. 
New. ; uwar, Jak. Malac.; S 319 
(Adal. ular]; R175; T 168; T x70. 


. SNAKE, black (JZa/. ular mura): 


uwar naga, Jak. Malac. [Aal. naga), 


. SNAKE, green, with white tail: uwar 


kemomul, Jac. Malac. 


. SNAKE (spec. dai. ular kénang ?) 


asun ? or lésun ? (asun o7 Isun ?), 
Sem. Buk. Max. 


. SNAKE, spec. cobra (dZa/. tédong) : 


siyul, Sem. Plus. 


. SNAKE, spec. cobra : along (alung), 


Sem. Pa. Max. ; hale’ (hali’), Sez. 
Buk. Max, ; jekop halek, Pang. U. 
Aring ; (Mal. tédong sélar): Gong, 
Sem. Plus ; (Mail. ular tédong abu): 
ekob pélai ? (aikub plai), Sem. Buk, 
Max. 

SNAKE, spec. cobra: (Med. ular 
tédong): uwar péndnoh, /Jaé. 
Malac. ; S 313. 

SNAKE, spec. python (JZad. sawa) : 
rélai, Jelaz ; ré-lai, Sen. Clif’; erldi ; 
érloy, Sak. U. Kam. ; S 311. 
SNAKE, spec. python (AZa/. ular 
sawa): télen (7. téledn), Sez. 
Kedah; talon (gr. talodn), Sem, 
Sarum, Sem. Plus; tlm (tlm), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; jékop talun, Pang. 
U. Aring; jékob télan (jkub 
tIn), Sem. Pa. Max.; § 310; 
tijau télén, Bess A. 2; S 311. 
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Water-python (spec. JZal. sawa } 
réndam): jékob télan réndam (jkub 
tln rndm), Sem. Pa. Max.; ekob 
télam réndim (aikub tlm rndm), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Python (spec. 
Mal. sawa chindai), Python reticu- 
Zatus: ekob télam méngiye’ ? (aikub 
tlm mungii’ ?), Sem. Buk. Max. 
[4fon klan [klin]; Cham klan; 
Chréu \kiai; Bahnar bih klan; 
Khmer pos thlan [bas thlan]; Stieng 
kl4n ; Shom Pe kolain; Car tilan; 
Chowra and Centr. Nicobar tulan ; 
Achin. ulér than. | 

322. SNAKE, spec. python (Jad. ular 
sawa bésar): uwar patut, Jas, 
Matlac, 

323. SNAKE, spec. smaller python (Jal. 
ular sawa kéchil): uwar ripong, /a&. 
Malac. 

324. SNAKE, water-: manmdali? béteoh 
(mnmili btiuh?), Sem. Buk, Max.; 
W 30. 

Snap, to: B 372-374. 
Snapped: T 112. 

325. Smare: rachek, Bes. Songs [MJal. 

rachek]. 
~ Snatch, to: C 48; P 226. 

326. Sneeze, to: champul, Keva. /. 

326A. SNEEZE, TO: ram6dh? (ramégh), 
Tembi; ramoh, Serau; B 258; 
S 294. 

Sniff, to: S 293. 

327. Snore, to: ya nerkol (gv. nerr- 
koll), Pang. U. Aring; ya-ner-k6l 
(gr. nerr-kGll), Pang. Sam; ya-ner- 
kur (g~. nerrkurr), Pang. Gal. ; 
nikoh (nikuh), Sem. Buk, Max. 
[cf. Mal. déngkor]. 

328. SNORE, TO: (a) semangar, Sak. 
Kor. Gb. [? cf. Baknar hngor]. 

(4) To snore: séndd, Kena. //. ; sénd 
(sénd®), Blan. Rem. ; bésénda, 
Temiang, Bedu. TI. ; bésénderh 
(béséndékh), Barok ; béséna, Galang; 
béséndl, Serting; béséni, Bedu. 
ZI. To purr (as a cat): sendoh; 
bérsendoh, Bes. Sep. [dMal. sén- 
dar]. 

To snore: N gt. 

329. Snout, or beak (?) (A7a/. mon- 
chong): toyong, Bes. K. LZ. Lips 
(Mal. bibir), toyong, Bes. KX. L. ; 
toyokng, Bes. A. /. 

SnNouT: M 203; N 98. 
So: T 51-54; T 85, 86. 
So long as: O 21. 

330. Soar, to (JMZal. mélayang): say- 
ong, ex. 0’ dé, 6’ dé, 6’ sayong 
sagéneb jelmol, ‘‘he disports him- 


self, he soars on every hill’’ (prob- 


335: 


336. 


337: 


338. 


339- 


ably refers to the kite), Sem. Plus 
[? cf. AZa7. layang]. 
SOAR, TO: berbiga’, Bes. Songs. 


. Sodden ; pat, Bes. A. 7. ; S 272. 


Soft: téléjayn or léjoyn or léjayn 
(? with prefix té-), Sem. Kedah. 


. SOFT: (a) séken, Sem. Beg.; seken, 


Ben, New. 

(2) Soft (dZaZ, lémbut): lékoyj (or 
lékoyj), Sem. Jarum; lékodj, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal.; \éko¥d (gr. 
lékoydd), Sem. Plus; lékod (gr. 
lé-kodd), Pang. U. Aring; laken 
(lakin), Sem. Pa. Max. ; lakeng ? 
(Iging), Sem. Buk, Max. Soft (of 
sounds ?): likeng (likéng), Sem. 
Buk. Max. Soft; tender: lakeng 
(lakéng), Sem. Buk. Max. To 
become soft (or weak) : jadi’ laken? 
(jadi Inkin), Sem. Buk. Max. 
SoFT: (a) rényio? (rinid), Sem. K. 
Ken. ; lényio (lénio), Sdz. 

(2) Soft : télémoyn (? said to= JZal. 
lémbut), ex. 6’ gersoyd télémoyn, 
‘“when rubbed, it grows soft,” 
Pang. Teliang ; léméau, Bes. A. 7. 
(c) Soft: limbut, Sak. Kor. Go. ; 
lémtt, dent. Her. L. [Mal. lém- 
but]. 

Sort ; flexible: liat (lit), Sem. Pa. 
Max, Tough (da, liat): la’-i, 
Sem, Jarum, Sem. Plus, Wax: 
liat, Rasa. [Aal. liat]. 

SOFT; weak: mo-6t? (mo-ont), 
Pant. Kap. Joh. [2=S 335]; W 
Iog. 

Softly : S 277. 

Soil: E 12. ; 

Soiled ; to dirty: ata’, Sem. Buk. 
Max. [? ef. M 215]. 

Solanum (various species of plants; 
especially the one known as 
‘‘prinjal"’ or ‘‘egg-plant’’): tiong 
(tiung), Sem. Buk. Max.; tiong 
(tiung, ting), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
térok2, Serau. Red Solanum (Mal. 
térong merah): tiong téhuing (tiung 
thuing), Sem. Buk. Max.; tiong 
pahang (tiung phang), Sem. Pa. 
Max. White Solanum (dai. térong 
puteh): tiong péltau (tiung piltu), 
Sem. Luk. Max. ; tiong puteh 
(tiung putih), Sem. Pa. Max. Sola- 
num aculeatissimum (?), (spec. Aad. 
térong pérat?):; tiong piat (tiung 
pit), Sem. Buk. Max. Solanum 
(spec. dJZa/. térong pahit): tiong 
kédid (tiung kdid), Sem. Buk. Max.; 
B 232. Solanum (spec. AZal, trong 
rapoh): tiong rapoh (tiung rapuh), 
Sem. Pa, Max. (Mal. térong]. 
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Soldier: B 430; F 260. 

Sole (of foot): F 220; P 20, at. 
Solid ; strong: suing, Sem. Buk. 
Max. ; F 34. 

Solitary : ténung, Bes. Songs. 


341A. SOLITARY: tungal, in the expres- 


342. 
343- 


344- 


345. 


346. 


347- 


348. 


349: 


350. 


35r. 


353: 


sion, chi ng tungal, ‘‘rogue ele- 
phant,” E 49, Sak. U. Bert. (Mal. 
tunggal]; O 27; O 34, 35. 

Some: B 87. 

Sometimes : hiiel-hiiel, Sdm. 
SOMETIMES: fada-kadak, Sak. Ra. 
[Mal. kadang-kadang]; Q5; T 51; 
wag 4: 

Son: hek, Ment. Her. 7. ; Ba41g; 
C ro1-108; M 18; M 20. 

Song: S 212, 213. 

Son-in-law: L 25. 

Soon: kidiPm, Bes. Sep. A. J. 
To-day: kidim, Buk. U. Lang. ; 
kinin, Jak. Matlac. 

Soon: mui kéjap alo, Bes. Sep. 
A. J, [literally ‘one wink more] 
[Aal. kéjap]. 

Sores: S 541. 

Sorrowful: S 3-5. 

Sort: K 32. 

Soul (4Za/. sémangat): ra-bun (27. 
ra-budn), Sem. Kedah ; rd-wai, Sem. 
Plus; B 389. 

Sound ; sign: pagam, Jak. Mad. ; 
N 90, 91; V 21. 

Sour (dZa/7. masam): péchas (gr. 
pé-chass), Sem. Kedah, Sem. 
Jarum ; pechus (pr. pe-chuss), Sez. 


Plus; péchus (pchus), Sem. Pa. 
Max.: buchti (boutchoui), Sak. 
Kerb. (Khmer chat; Stieng chit, 
‘bitter’; Jon phyat [phyuit], 


‘castringent”’ (cf. phyah, ‘‘sour’’); 
see B r95 andG 5A. ] 

Sour: kér (ov kohr), Sak. Tap. ; 
A 24, 25. 

Source (of river): R147, 148; W 
30. 

South: élier, Sém. [Mail. hilir, 


‘“‘downstream’’]; D 33; D 96; 
F x2. 

Sow: P 73-90. 

Sow, to: P 132. 

Space: B 403. 

Intervening space: T 54. 

Spade: D 107-109. 

Span: C 89; P a1. 
. Spark: pelpél, Sak Kerb.; F 
7244 Hl 147. 

Sparrow: chia’ (chia’), Sem. Pa. 
Max. Minah (spec. dal. tiong 


saru ?), Lulales Javanensis: chiau 
(chYiaiu), Sem. Pa. Max.  White- 
headed sparrow (/Za/. pipit uban), 


354- 


355- 
356. 


357- 
358. 


359: 


360. 


Amadina maja: chi’ péltau (chia’ 
pltu), Sem. Pa. Max. [Mal. chiak]. 
SPARROW: royt, Bes. A. L. ; (Mal. 
burong pipit): chep ret, Sak. Blanj. 


Clif; réd, Serau [or Tembc]; 
led®, Temi. Finch (Mal. pipit) ; 
Toye; china WiC yt, qa Ses: aaa. 


[Palaung simrao, ‘‘ sparrow.’’] 
Spatula (JZa/. sudip): sigad, Pang. 
U. Aring. 

SPATULA (for upas poison): ken- 
pal (g7. ken pall), Sem. Plus; pal 
(pr. pall), Sem. Kedah; pal, Sak. 
Kerb, [? cf. C 122]. 

SPATULA (for upas poison) : 
génahar (ghonéhér), Sak. Ra. 
SPATULA (for upas poison): péng6 
dok ? (punger-dok), AZent. Stev. ; 
B 232. 

Speak, to: choh, Sem. Geg.; ichoh, 
Ben. New. To say; to speak: cho 
(cho ?), Sem. Pa. Max. Name 
(fal. nama): chok; chak or cha’, 
ex. luwe chok 16-6h, 07 lu-wé chok 
16-6hh, ‘‘ what is the name of 
this’ (chok is probably a verb 
meaning ‘‘to call” ; z.e. ‘‘ what (do 
you) call this?’’), Sem. Kedah; cha 


(chor), Sem. Stev. Talk: choh 
(chuh), Sem. Pa. Max. [? Cf. 
Stieng chak, ‘‘body,’’ ‘‘name”’ ; 


Alak chd; Boloven, Niahin, Lave 
chakmat, ‘‘name.’’] 

SPEAK, TO: (a) etu (étou), Sad. 
Kerb. ; yetu’ (yetuk), Temdz; 
ba-to’, Sex. Clif. To say: bato’ 
(batok), Zemméz; batok®, Seraw. 

(2) To speak: ndét, Sak. Martin ; 
bé-doi, Sex. Cf; kédoh, ex. 
kédoh klong gdn kahdp, ‘they 
talk like jungle-folk” (doubtful), 
Pang. U. Aring; vi-doi, Sen. 
Chy.; bédoi; bedoi, Seraw; pédér, 
Sak U. Kam. To say: pédér, 
Sak. U, Kam. Speech; to speak : 
endok®, Darat. Yo chatter, in 
conversation (Mal. bérgurau) : 
ya-kédoh, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. To inform; 
to tell: néd6r, é.g. nodor ha- 
dyn ra’, ‘‘inform me only,” Bes. 
A. 7, To mention (?): nodor, Bes. 
K. Lang. Yo talk (Mal. ménutor ; 
tutor): nadar, e.g. nad&r ha-6f ra’, 
Bes. K. L. News: sadar, Pant. Kap. 
Joh. To talk: sadak, Pant. Kap. Joh. 


. SPEAK, TO: lun (loun), Sak Ra. 


[? ef. S 489]. To speak to; to 
accost: hun, Sem. Pa. Max. [? Cf. 
Mon kalean [galan], ‘‘a word”; 
Stieng lah, ‘‘ to speak.'’] 


Ps 


362. 


363. 


364. 


365. 


366. 


367. 


368. 
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SPEAK, TO: yap, Sex. Cl. ; ibyap, 
Serau; biap, Krau Em. 1 speak: 
en yap, Jedaz. To tell (Mad. bilang): 
biap®, Sevau. Speak loud! ya 
bérkuat! /edat. Speak slowly! ya 
planplahat®! /elaz. News: yap, 
Darat. Voice: dfob - minigag, 
Sem. K, Ken. Word: jam-dalil 
(djam-dalil); diam (?), Sem. K. Ken. 
[Andamanese Beada iji-yab; Bale 
idi-yoab, ‘‘to speak,” are probably 
a chance coincidence]; cf. N 53. 
SPEAK, TO, or talk (JZa/. bétutor) : 
(a) ya-bika’, ex. yé léd-ed bika’ 
kliing batek chébak (07 hdp) (? the 
order) =dZal. sahya pandai chakap 
chara orang bukit, ‘‘I am clever at 
talking in the style of (/¢. with the 
voice of) the hill (or jungle) men,” 
Pang. U. Aring. To chirrup (?) 
(AZal. ménchiap) : u bika’ (aubika’), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Story: bé-a-ké’, 
Sak. Blanj. Clif, To say ; to tell: 
sangka’ (sngka’), Sem. Pa. Max. 
(6) To say: nébkap (ndb-kap), 
Som. 

(c) To speak: chakap (tchakap), 
Sém.; S 364 [dZal. chakap]. 
SPEAK, TO: barkui, Sak. Plus 
Clif. ; kai chakap (koui tchakap 
[st¢c: but probably a comma has 
been omitted between koui and 
tchakap, and the two are to be 
considered independent alternatives; 
S 363]), Sak Kerd. To talk: 
ba’kui, Sak. Plus Clif. Don’t talk: 
jangan akoin; wish akoin, Seraz. 
Music: kui (koui), Sak. Kerb. 
Speech ; language: ku-i, Sen. C7. 
Speech of the Sakais: kuiri [?], 
Tembi. Voice: kui ya’ (kuiia’), 
Sem. Buk. Max. ; 5 362. 

SPEAK, TO, or talk (AZa/. chakap) : 
ya’ pengseng, Sem. Kedah. To 
tell; relate; inform (ad. bilang) : 
pengseng, Sem. Kedah. 

SPEAK, TO; to say: kata’ (kta’), 
Sem. Buk. Max. To say: kata, 
Bes. K. Lang. (Mal. kata]; N 90, 
gI 


Spear (Mal. lémbing): ad (p7. 
add), Sem. Kedah, Sem. Plus, 


Pang. U. Aring; ad, U. Pat, Ch 
Kel. ; at, Kerbat. Bamboo spear : 
ad, Sem. Stev. Javelin (for throw- 
ing): at, Sem. Stev. Sword or 
rather a sort of short spear: at 
(art), Sem. Stev. Shaft of spear: 
ad-t(ad-ee), Sem. Stev. 

SPEAR (dZad. lémbing): bélus (7. 
bu-luss ov bé-luss), Sem. Kedah ; 


VOL. II 


369. 


370. 


371. 


374- 


375- 


376. 


377- 


378. 


“Or 


bulus, Pang. Sam, Sem. Per. ; 
(boulous), Sd. ; bulis, Sak. Kor. 
G6. ; (bulousse), Sem. Ken.; buluz, 
Pang. Gal.; bé-lush, Tem. Cl; 
(bloush), Sas. Croix; bulush, Sak. 
Br. Low; bu-lush, Sak. Gua; 
(boulousch), Sas. Kerb. Spear ; 
lance: bults, Sem. K. Ken. [Selung 
bula (boo-law) ; /av. bulus; Taga/. 
bulos, ‘‘ spear.’’] 

SPEAR: tarak®, Sak. Em. ; tardk, 
Sak. Blanj. Sw.; ta-rok; ta-rok, 
sen. (Clif. sta tok,” Sen. © C7. « 
tarok, Zan. U. Lang. ;” tari, 
Sak. Ra, ; tdchoh, Kena. J. ; té- 
hék, Sak. Sel. Da. ; tohdk, Kena. 
ZI, ; tohdék, Bed. Chiong; td-hd’ ; 
tohok, Bes. Seg. A. J.; tohoh, 
Bes. Bell.; té-hok, U. Cher. ; 
téhdk (t’h6"k), Bes. Her. ; tok, U. 


Tem.; tuk, Ben. New.; K 47. 
To fish with a spear: tirok, Bes. 
fer’, (Ch aie tirokjs 9s" fish- 
spear,’’ ‘‘to spear (fish)."" dZalay 


Spirit language tohok(Malay Magic, 
App. p. 646), ‘‘spear.” Cf. Javan. 
towok; Kawz téwék, téwo6k; and 
(?) Maz. tombak, ‘‘spear”’; Mad. 
tohok, ‘‘a sort of harpoon.'’] 
SPEAR : lémégn, Serting ; lémbing, 
Bed. Chiong; \embing, Mantr. 
Malac.; limbing, Sem. U. Sel. 
[WZal. lémbing]. 

SPEAR : bémban, Bedu. 77. [? Mal. 
bémban, Clinogyne (from the shape 
of its leaf ?)]; B 22x ; “Bi aso; £ 
83. 


. SPEAR, wooden: kiiyang, Ment. 
Fler. I. 

. SPEAR: sénambong (snambong), 
Rasa. To fish with a spear: 


sirampang, Bavok. [A/al. sérampang, 
‘‘ fish-spear, harpoon.” } 
SPEAR: nikam, Galang 
tikam, ‘‘ to stab’’]. 

Spear, to: C 296; S 373, 374. 
Species: K 32 

Speech: L 11; S 364. 
Spherical: R 190. 

Spices: lempar, Bes. K. L. {[cf. 
Mal. rémpah (variant of G 99)]. 
Spider: (a)pélek (plik), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; N 42. [Cf. B 73, where 
the word is (probably wrongly) 
given with the meaning ‘‘bat.’’] 

(4) Spider: manéng, Seraw [and, 
perhaps, maneng Zemdz?|; deng 
tapung, /e/az. 

SPIDER: kiltong (kiltung), Sev. 
Pa. Max. 

SPIDER: taw&h, Pang. U. Aring, 


BM 


[Mal. 
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Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; tawig, (2) To spit: léheng (lhing), Sez. 
Sak. Kor. Gb.; téwowoh, Jak, Buk, Max.; \ahasng (lahag’n), 
Matac, ; (t’wowoh), Jak. Ba. Pa., Sem. K. Ken. Spittle; saliva: 
Jak. Lem. [? cf. B 48x or S 380, léheng (lihing), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
and see M 151]. léheng (lhing), Sem. Pa. Max. 

379. SPIDER: jamakng, Bes. A. 1; To hawk (as when about to spit) : 
jamang, Bes. K. L. léheng (lhing), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 

380. SPIDER: alhaba, Mantr. Malac. ; S 389. 


380A. SPIDER : 


381. 


383. 


334. 


385. 


390. 


391. 


. Spill, to (?): 


Spit, to (Jai. 


gélaba, AZantr. Malac. Nya; N 
42. Spider (large venomous kind) : 
gélaba bong, Mantr. Malac. Nya; 
S 382. [AZa/. laba-laba, ‘‘ spider” ; 
Achin. gélabah, ‘‘ cobweb.” ] 

glau, Zemdi. [P=S 
380]. 

SPIDER’S WEB: bokng jamakng, 
Bes. A. I. ; bong or bé¥ng jamang, 
Bes. K. L.; 8379. Spider (?) : bong, 
Mantr. Malac. Cha. [Stieng beng ; 
Khmer ping [bing]; Jon ayeau 
pheng [ayau pheng]; yeau phaing 
[yau phuing], ‘‘ spider.’’] 

Spike (of palm-leaf) : B 336. 
chidfit, Bes. K. 
Lang. ; chidtit, Bes. Songs; F 11, 
T2); io 20:7 9be 20. 

Spinach, red, Amaranthus gan- 
geticus: bayam méra’ (baim mir’), 


Sem. Buk. Max.; K 17 [Mal. 
bayam merah]. 
‘SPINACH, rhinoceros” (Jal. 


bayam badak), Psychotria Malay- 
ana: télipa’ ? (tlipa’ or tlinga’?), Sem. 
Buk. Max. 

Spine: B 336; B 339. 

iSpiral: R 133, 134; R 193. 
Spirit: D 161; G 16-21. 

Spirit of fire (a bad spirit): jin 
oss, Sex. /7.; F 124. Good female 
spirit (in the clouds): jin mak tok, 


Sem. f7.; D 33 [Adal. Ar. jin, 
eCspiritys]. 

SprRIT, evil: pa’-re’, Bera. 
Spirit, familiar: pemprat, Bes. 
Songs. 


. SPIRIT: plésé’, Bes. Songs [Mal. 


pélésit]. 

ludah): kébed, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; bet (bit) ; 
baid!; bébai’? (baid bbaik), Sem. Pa. 
Max. ; mabet (mabit), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; bat-hoi, Bes. K. L.; ya 
mabet léheng ya’ (ia mbt lihing ia’) 
(Zé¢. ‘‘I spit my spittle”), Sem. Buk. 
Max, ; S 391. 

SPIT, TO: toh, Sex. Clif. ; geta’, 
Sak, U. Kam.; gota, Sak. Kor. 
Gb. [? Cf. Mon thaa’ [thaa’], ‘‘to 
vomit.’’] 

Spit, TO: (a) malioh (mliuh or 
mliur?), Sem, Pa, Max. [Mal liur), 


392. 
393- 


394- 


395: 


396. 


397- 
398. 


399- 


400. 


401. 


402. 


403. 


404. 


405. 


406. 


Spittle: S 389; S 39r. 

Splayed : lidun, Bes. Songs 
Spleen (dZa/. limpa): kémpil (gr. 
kém- pill), Sem. Kedah; kémpal 
(gr. kém-pall), Sem. Plus. [? cf. 
Mal. hampédal, ‘‘ crop (of bird).’’] 
SPLEEN (dal. limpa_ kéchil): 
méda’ (mdk), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
H 63. 

Splice, to: B 213; J 8. 

Split, to (e.g. wood): bak, Sak. 
Kor. Gb. ; bahan, Bes. Songs. To 
spoil ; to destroy: poh (puh), Sem. 
Pa. Max. 

SPLIT, TO (?): maka yata’ ? (mkai- 
atk), Sem. Buk. Max. [Probably 
two words, viz. maka=A/Zal. méraka 
and yatak=Wa/. retak, which are 
given as equivalents]; B 373; D 
126; G 29. 

Spoil, to: D7; D50; S 395. 
Spoon: aweg (pr. awegg), Sem. 
Kedah, Sem. Plus. 

Spoon : kuar (07 cuar), Sak. Kor. 
Go. 

SPOON: chongkéh, Bes. A. 1; 
chongkhé, Bes. K. L. ; chongkhe’, 
Bes. Songs. Paddle: pényungka 
(pényungké), Kena. 77.3;  pé- 
nyungkhé (pényungk’hé), Bes. Her. 
To scoop up: chongkoh, e.g. 
chongkoh pren, ‘‘ to scoop up rice,” 
Bes. A. 1., Bes. K. L. 
Spoon: sendoh, Bes. K. Lang. 
[Wdal, stndok]; S 355-358. 

Spoor: P 118; T 195-197. 
Spotted (J/a/. borek): ai, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. 

SPOTTED (AZa/. churing): méjud 
(mjud), Sem. Buk. Max. ; lochoyn, 
Bes. Songs. 

Spout, to; to issue: hatak (hatk), 
Sem. Pa. Max. ; 1 44. 

SPOUT FIRE, TO: p&nchar us 
(pnehr us), Sem. Buk. Max. [Mal. 
panchar]. 

Spread, to; to stretch : aménteng? 
(amnting?), Sem. Buk. Max. [Mal. 
béntang]; B 404; F 21; R 3r1. 
Spreading: rendang, Bes. Songs. 
[Afal. rendang, ‘‘leafy.’’] 

Spring (of water): E 83; W 
29, 30. 
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407. 


408. 


409. 


410. 


Alt. 


412, 


413. 
414. 


415. 
416. 


417. 


419. 


420. 


42. 


422. 
423. 
424. 


425. 


Spring-trap (J/a/. bélantek) : kem- 
bud (gr kembudd), ex. kembud 
kedeg, ‘‘a spring-trap for rats,” 
Sem. Kedah, 

SPRING-TRAP: peh, Bes. Seg. ; T 
200A. 

Sprinkle, to; to bespatter: keti’ 
(kétik), Sem. Buk, Max. 
SPRINKLE, TO; to water: chius, 
Sem. Buk. Max. [? cf. Mal. dirus] ; 
B 81. 

Square (JZa/. péségi): tampang, 
Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam [Mal. 
tampang]. 

‘SQUARE: chépét, Bes. A. 7, Bes. 
Rove: ©2457 BP 254. 

Squash, to: naduk, Sak. Kor. Gé. 
Squeeze, to (dZa/. apit): ya-lam, 
Pang. U. Aring. 

SQUEEZE, TO: ché-mit, Bes. A. 7. 
SQUEEZE, TO (Mal. géntel ; pérah): 
pia, Sem. Buk. Max. (Mal. pérah]; 
P 104-109 ; S 413. 

Squint: E 83. 

Squinting: G 57. 

Squirrel: howaj (hdwage), Sem. 
Stev.; wayj (pr. waydj), Sem. 
Kedah, Sem. Plus; wayd (gr. 
waydd), Sem. Jarum; wad (gr. 


wadd), Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
Flying squirrel: waj, Sem. Séev. 
Squirrel (spec. JZaZ. tupai kam- 


pong): w&chut (uchut), Sem. Buk. 
Max. 


. SQUIRREL: chélaék (tchlek), Saé. 


Korb. Lias; chereh; cherah, Pang. 
Songs. Small squirrel: chadek, 
Pang. U. Aring. Squirrel (tupaia ?): 
tudar, Jak. Malac.; (spec. Mal. 
tupai kampong) kadak?; tadak? 
(kad&k or tadak ?), Sem. Pa. Max.; 
S 541 [? cf. S 420]. 

SQUIRREL: tu-pai, Bes. Sep. A. 
I. (Mai. tupai]. 

SourrREL, black ; tupaia ? (or civet 
cat?): méngkré’ (Mantr. Matlac. 
Cha. [2 Cf. S 418; Stéeng krahi ; 
Chrdéu krash (krax), ‘‘squirrel.’’] 


SQUIRREL, ground (Mad. tupai 
tanah): chong; chang, Mantr. 
Matlac. Nya. 


SQUIRREL, middle-sized : mengas, 
Pang. U. Aring; C 136; S 418. 
SQUIRREL (sitting? Germ. briiten- 
des) : n&ta (nattar), Sem. Szev. 


SQUIRREL, white: kawak, J/ak. 
Malac. 
SQUIRREL; tupaia (spec. Mad. 


tupai nandung): amméal (a’mmial), 
Sem. Pa. Max. ; 'mméal (’mml or 
m’ml?), Sem. Buk. Max. [cf. S 498]. 


426. 


SQUIRREL (?) ; a small mammal (Ole 
ténakol, ex. ledhud surau tenakdl. 
Pang. Sai; C 136; M 135; R 33: 
Flying squirrel: L 53-56; S 417. 
Stab, to: C 295, 296. 

Stag: D 68,69; D 72; F 218. 


426A. STAG, a kind of [the word is an 


427. 


428. 


epithet applied to large animals]: 
ménuang, Bes. Songs [Mal. bén- 
uang]. 

Stair: L 1, 2. 

Stalk, to, (game): sobok, Mantr. 
Malac. Nya. 

STALK, TO: benchop, Bes. Songs. 


428A. Stammer, to; to talk slowly : 


429: 


430. 


431. 


432. 


433- 


giseh (gisth), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
ka’iseh ? (k’isih), Sem. Bux. Max. 
Stand, to (dal. bérdiri): ya’ 
penjan, Sem. Jarum; ya’ pen-jan, 
Sem. Plus; ya-henjayn, Sem. 
Plus (?); ya-nyan, Pang. U. Aring ; 
hé-nyan (hé=J/a/. kita, ‘‘ we" ?), 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; nyan (njan), 
U. Kel. ; jong, Bes. K. L.; jokng, 
Bes. A. I.; jog®, Bes, Malac. ; 
jin-jong [?], Avawu Tem. ; jéngjok™ 
(jéng-jérk®), Sen. Clif To stand 
up: jin juk, Sak. Blanj. Clif: 
To raise oneself up; to stand up: 
hiai (hiai), Sem. Pa. Max. ; mén- 
jan (mnjan), Sem. Buk. Max. To 
set up; to make to stand up: hiau 
Sem. Pa. Max.; ya méhénjan (ia 
mhnjan), Sem. Buk. Max. Up 
right (A/a/. tégak): hajol (gr ha- 
joll), Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. Up- 
right; standing: hé€njan (hnjan), 
Sem. Buk. Max. ; hian; hiai, Sem. 
Pa. Max. [? cf. A 131 (6)]). [Wa 
jong; Palaung, Rumaz jang, jung ; 
Cham jiong, jong; Khmer chho 
[jha], ‘‘to stand” ; Bahnar iting ; 
Boloven, Niahin dik jiang ; Halang 
yuong, ‘‘to stand up’”’ ; Lave jong ; 
Sedang seong; Bahknar hdiung, 
‘‘upright.’"] 

STAND, TO: té-tud, Sak. Plus 
Clif, ; t&tot? (dedét), Sak. Kor. 
Gb. To stand up; to arise: tétiit, 
Sak. Kor. Gb. To stop (Mal. 
bérhénti): tud, Sak. Plus Clif 
STAND, TO: bederhi, AZant. Bor. ; 
bérdiri, MJantr. Malac.; bérdiri’, 
Jak. Malac. Steep: badié, Sem. 
K. Ken. (Mal. bérdiri]; A131; 8 
445. 

STAND ON END, TO, (of hair): tsuk 
kleté’ Bes, A. 7.; Hr. 

Standing: S 429. 

Star (J/a/. bintang): chun-dan 
(gr. chun-dann), Sem. Kedah. 
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434. 


435: 
430. 


437: 


438. 
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Srar: lang-ér (gv. lang-arr), Sez. 
Plus. 

STAR: té-ntrr, Sex. Clif. 

STAR: (a) pér-lau-i, Sen. Chiff ; 
perlaui, Zan. U. Lang. ; pé-lau-i, 
Sen. Cl.; pérlohi, Sak. Chen. ; 
pérlot? (berloi), Sa. ALartin; pérloi; 
pérloy, Sak. U. Kam.; (perldi), Sak. 
Blanj. Sw.; (perloi), Darat; péluih 
(pluih), Sew. Pa. Max.; pélo-i 
(péloi), Sak. Kerd.; puloe (poolo-e), 


Sem. Beg.; puloi, Ben. New. ; 
paloy, Sak. Br. Low; (paloye), 
Sak. Crotx. Evening star; Venus : 


péluih barah (pluih barh), Sem. Pa. 
Max. Morning star: péluih timor 
(plu timur), Sem. Buk. Max. 
Shooting-star : it péluih (ait pluih), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; D114. Planets (?); 
or the stars in their courses (or 
moving?) (AZa/. bintang bérjalan) : 
péluih chub (pluih chub), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; G42. Stars of the astro- 
logical seasons (?) or Pleiades (?): 
péluih kétika (pluih ktik), Sem. Pa. 
Max. Comet: péluih hite’ (pluih 
hiti’), Sem. Pa. Max.; T 3. [? Cf. 
Mon paléé [palheai], ‘‘to glitter”’ ; 
and ? cf. Amer phlii [bhli], ‘‘ day- 
light.’’] 

(6) Star: jeldt (djelit), Sem. K. 
Ken. 

STAR: sea, Sak. Se/. Da. ; chiang, 


Jok. Raf; cheong, Jak. Raf. ; 
chéong, /Jok. Raf As.; chedng, 
Jak. Malac.; chédng (chaiing), 


Ben. New. Firefly : ichaum, dZantr. 
Malac.; chééng, Jak. Matlac. [? Cf. 
Chong sum, ‘‘star.’’] 

STAR: binten, Sem. /7. ; binteng, 
Barok, Sem. Kedah, Sem. Plus, 
Sem. U. Sel. ; (bunting), Sem. Buk. 
Max. ; binting, Sem. Craw. Hist., 
Sem. Klapr., Sem. Ked. And., 
Sem. Jur. And., Sem. Jur. Rob. 
[gives it, by a misprint, as the 
equivalent of ‘‘stag,” next to 
‘““moon’’]; benting, Sem. Ked. 
Mar., Sem. Jur. Mar. ; bintang, 
Sem. Ked. New., Sem. Per., Sem. 
Ken., Ben. New., Bes. Malac., 
Mantr, Malac. ; (bntng), Sem. Pa. 
Max. ; (bintai), Sak. Ra. ; bintak, 
Sém.; cf. M 164 [AZaZ. bintang]. 


438A. STAR: pénabor (pinabor), Pazz. 


Kap. Log. [? Mal. tabur, ‘‘to 
sprinkle’’=S 25]; D 39; W 121. 
Stare, to: S 75. 

Start up, to: A 155. 

Startled: Q 5. 

Starved: D so. 


439- 


440. 


441. 


Stay, to: tunggui, e.g. jangan di- 
tunggui déni, ‘‘don’t stop here,” 
Jak. Malac.; tungol, Mantr. Malac. 
[JZa/. tunggu]. 

Steal, to: ség, Sex. Cif: ; negsag 
(neg-ség), Sdm.; si-sik, Sak. Blanj. 
Cliff. ; siséd®, Serau. I steal: eng 
sit, Darat; G 43. 

STEAL, TO: mongkor, e.g. ‘‘he is 
intending to steal,” ye hénak 
mongkor, Jak. Malac. [? Cf. Batak 
tangko; Vzas manago; Sampit 
menakau ; Katingan ngakat ; Szbop 
makau; Lirvong, Ba Mali mekau ; 
Long Pokun mékau. If this ety- 
mology is correct, it involves the 
existence of a verbal prefix m- 
capable of absorbing the initial 
letter of the root. This occurs 7. a. 
in Tagalog and Selung, as well as 
in some of these Borneo dialects. ] 


442 STEAL, TO: (a) ilek, Pant. Kap. 


443 


444. 


445. 


446. 


447. 


448. 


Joh. 

(6) To steal: maling, Pang. 
Belimb. ; ya-maling, Pang. Sam; 
ya-maling, Pang. U. Aring; ma’- 
ling ? (nea’-ling), Kervdat; ya-ména- 
ling, Pang. Gal. [Minangk. Mal., 
Jav., Sund., Dayak maling ; Lamp. 
ngamaling, ‘‘to steal.’’] 

STEAL, TO: rampds, Sak. Keré., 
Sak, Ra. [Mal. rampas, ‘‘to rob"']; 
G 42. 

Steel: I 39. 

STEEL for striking fire (Mal. 
bési): si-yab (g7. si-yabb), Sem. 
Plus; siab, Tembt; S 46s. 

Steep ; precipitous : choyam? (juim), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Precipice; steep 
descent: choyam (chuim), Sem. 
Buk. Max. Precipice (Germ. 
Abhang): chinan (tschinan), Sa. 
Lap. (Mal. choram]; L 150; S 
431. 

Steer, to: Pg, ro. 

Stem: B 346; P 193; T 204; 
T 207505 210); leas! 

Calladium stem (put in the ear) : 
MAGE 

Step: Lr. 

Step on, to: bibat, Sak. U. Kam.; 
(Maz. pijak) jé’-bat®, Sen. Cif: 
STEP OVER, TO: meinkang, Mantr. 
Cast. [? a misprint for menibrang = 
ményabérang. | 

Stepfather: U 13. 

Stepmother: O 23; Y 43. 

Stick (dZa/. batang): lu-dal (lu- 
darl), Sak. Plus Clif; \u-dan, 
Sak. Blanj. Clif. Trunk of tree: 
ludal. (lu-darl), Sak. Plus Clif. , 


449. 


450. 


451. 


452. 


453. 


454. 
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Sak. Blanj. Clif, Log (Mail. 
batang kayu) : ludal jéhu’? (lu-darl 
je-huk), Sak. Plus Cliff; lu-dan 
jé-hu, Sak, Blanj. Clif, ; T ait. 
Stick: dudao (doud&o), Sas. Ra. 
Long piece of wood: dudao 
(doudao), Sém. 

STICK s nel, Sak, Kerd. > TL arr. 
Digging stick: D107; D 109; T 
Phat. 

STICK to tighten strings of a musical 
instrument: penangkil, Sem. Szev. 
[? cf. Maz. ungkil, ‘‘to lift with a 
lever.’’] 

STICK, WALKING-: gasak or gesdk, 
Sak. Kor. Go. 

STICK, WALKING-: chenduk (tchen- 
douk), Sém. Prop or support (AZa/, 
tongkat): chénidel, Sem. Kedah. 
STICK, WALKING-: tongkat(tofikat), 
Sak. Kerb., Sak. Ra, Prop or 
support: ténungked, Sem. Plus 
[Wal, tongkat]. 


Stick, to: lékuis, Bes. Songs; ked 
(kid), Sem. Pa. Max. Stiff: ket 
(kit), Sem. Pa. Max. ([Cf. Mal. 


lékat, ‘‘to stick.’’] 
Lorstick::, P 1's: 
To stick into: P 51, 52. 


455. Stick-insect, the noise made by 
the ‘‘ yup-yup,”’ supposed to be the: 
ngungut, Bes. K. L. [? cf. Mal. 


461. 


462. 


. Sting, 


rungut]; G 103. 

Stiff: H 31; S 454; S 504. 
Stiffmess: O 17. 

Still: A 27; M 174. 

Still (more): N 87. 

to: nyéket, Bes. K. L. 
[Wal. sakat, ‘‘to annoy.’’] 


. Stinking: busu (boussou), Saé. 


Ra.; biso’ (bisok); bisok, Seraz 
[Mal. busok], [? cf. S 292 (4)]. 


. STINKING ; putrid (especially with a 


fishy smell), (4ZaZ. hanyir, aring): 
pélong (plu’ng), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
S 292; S 295. 


. Stir, to (¢rans.): julik, Bes. A. J. 


Stomach: B 159-164; H 64. 


. STOMACH, pit of the: pessudul, 


Ben, New. [cf. Mal. sudu hati, 
‘«the point of the sternum ”’]. 
Stomach-ache: B 160; 
187. 

Stone: kula, U. Pat. Stone; 
rock (Mai. batu): (?) ku-la’, Sem. 
Sarum. 

STONE: balu, U. Pat. Stone; 
rock: ba-log (gr. balogg), Sem. 
Kedah, Sem. Plus. Flint, for 
striking fire (4Za/. batu api): balog 
ros awa’ (fr. balogg ross awa’), 


S 185- 


463. 


464. 


465. 


466. 
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Sem. Plus. [2 Cf. Churu luk; 
Phnong luk (luc), ‘‘stone.’’] 
STONE: té-muh, U. Cher. ; té-mu, 
U. Tem.; tmu, U. Kel. ; gmu, 
Pal., U. Ind. [Mon tma [tma; 
tmada]; Stieng tomau; Xong tmo; 
Sue, Nanhang tamao; Tareng, Kon 
Tu, Boloven tamd; Bahnar tdmo ; 
Kaseng tamo; Halang md; Chong 
tamok; Por thmok-o; Aa tamoe; 
Prou tama; Samré thmo; Cuoz 
tamau; Ahmerthmi; Chréu t’md; 
Alak, Lave timo; Sedang ’mu, 
hmu; Palaung mau; Khast mau, 
“stone. ’’] 

STONE: bungkal, Kena. 7. [Kawi 
wungkal, ‘‘stone,” cf. Jal. bung- 
kal, a certain weight. ] 

STONE: batu, Sak U. Kam., 
Mantr. Malac., Jak. Matlac. ; 
(batou), Sém., Sak. Kerb. ; (battu), 
Ben. New.; batu’, Sem. Buk. 
Max.; batu’, Bes. Sep.; (batuk), 
Serau; (batuk), Sak. Am. ; (batuk), 
Sak. Martin; bati, Krau Em.; 
Sem. K. Ken.; bata, Sak. Kor. 
Gb. ; ba-th, Sen. Clg; (batou), 
Sak. Ra.; botu'? (botu’k), Seve. 
Beg.; batah, Sem. Klapr.; ha bétu, 
Barok. Rocky mountain: batti- 
unba, Sem. K. Ken. (probably = 
‘big stone,” vide B 202). Load- 
stone: batu’ bani’ (batu’ bni’), Sezz. 
Pa. Max.; B 370. Quartz; fire 
stone: batu osh (batou-och), Sa. 
Kerb., Sak. Ra, ; batu siap (batou 
siap), Sak. Kerb. ; batu Osh siap 
(batou-6ch-siap), Sdém.; S 444. 
Thunderbolt (JZa/. batu lintar ): 
batu’ ker-chel (or ké-chel), Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal.; L gt. [Pre- 
sumably this refers to the primitive 
stone weapons sometimes found in 
the Peninsula, which the natives (as 
elsewhere) consider to be thunder- 
bolts.] Whetstone: batu’ tendii’ 
(batuk tendrik), Serax (Aad. batu. ] 
STONE: che-tit, Pang. Kap. Her. ; 
che-6t, Jak. Mad. (Pant. Kap.); 
cho’ot, Pant. Kap. Log. ; bésuk®, 
Tembt. Stone chisel: seok, Sem. 
Stev. Round side of stone axe; 
round side of stone chisel: méasitt 
(massoot), Sem. Stev. Stone axe: 
chit-té (chit-tai), Sem. S¢ev. Iron: 
chaot, Pant. “Kap. \ Log, Tron; 
stone; tin: ch@ot? (chen-ot), Pazt. 
Kap. Joh. Musket- ball: che’dt, 
Pant, Kap. Her.; biah che-6t, 
Jak. Mad. (Pant. Kap.); F 284. 
Bullet: chéot pénjauh bunyi (chen- 
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467. 


468. 


469. 


470. 


471. 


472. 
473- 


474 


475- 
476. 


477: 


ot p’njauh bunyi), Pant. Kap. Joh. 
Seed: chéot (chen-ot), Pant. Kap. 
Mad. 

STONE: R 12. 

STONE of fruit: F 282; S 88. 
STONE knife: K 48. 

Stool, to; to void excrement (JZa/. 
berak): tidam (tudm), Sem. Buk, 
Max. 

STOOL, TO; to void excrement : 
énchah (gv. ‘nchahh), (doubtful), 
Pang. U. Aring; ménchah? (mnjah), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; ma'cha, Bes. Sep. ; 
chah-choh ; choh, Sez. Clif; cha’ 
cho’, Sak. Blanj. Cliff; chachoh, 
Darat; chachoh; chacha, Serax ; 
chi-chu-ah, Kraxu Tem. To have 
a motion: chachd, Sak. U. Kam. 
To void: choh, Sen. CZ. I stool: 
enchacha; énchacha, Serau. Aroid 
(Mal. birak) [ste: but it obviously 
represents JZaZ. berak, ‘‘ to stool’’]: 
chachoh, /elaz. Excrement: éncha 


(Ginchar)) eySe777aiae S7ec acme 22, 
Dysentery: chio behim (tchio 
behim), Sas. Ra.; B 249. [Baknar 


cha ik, cha gaih, ‘‘to stool” ; ? cf. 
Khmer chéh [chuh], ‘‘ to descend ”’ ; 
but see S 470. ] 

STOOL, TO (Mal. berak): ya-jelhoyd 
(?), Sem. Plus [? cf. S 470]. 

STOOL, TO: ejued, ejed[?], Zemmédz; 
anji kut (anjikut), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 


? cf. B 160. [? Cf. Khmer chth 
[juh], ‘‘ to stool.’’] 
STOOL, TO: menéh, Jak. Malac. 


[Sampe¢ mamanih; Katingan manih; 
Kanowit mené, meni, ‘‘to void 
excrement. '’] 


STOOL, TO: 160’, Bes. Malac.; D 114. 
Stop (J/a/. bérhénti): b6, Pang. 
U. Aring. 

Srop: lantdék, Kena, /. 

Stop: sidang, Bedu. L/. 

Stop, To (zztrans.) : brénti(brénti), 
Sak. Ra. Turn of the tide: ma’- 


bénti’ (ma’ bnti’), Sem. Buk, Max. 
[Adal bérhénti]. 

Srop, TO (zuztranms.):  biadu 
(biadou), Sdm. To rest: bérado 
(brardo), AZant. Stev. [? Cf. Mad. 
béradu, ‘‘to sleep’? (a word only 
used of royalty ; but possibly it had 
a different meaning formerly or in 
some other Malayan language). ] 
To dwell: bidu; bido, Sak. Mar- 
tin [? cf. H 153]. [? Cf. also Mon 
td’ [duia], ‘‘to stop’? (=to cease 
action). ] 

To stop:\L3r; S222; S\430; 
S 439; T 90; W5, 6. 


478. 


479- 


480. 


482. 


483. 


484. 


485. 


Stork: E 38. 

Storm: shélahh; ‘luk, eg. ari’ 
shélihh, ‘‘ there is a storm,’ Bes. 
Sep. A. 1.; D 43; ahh; sélahh, 
Bes. K. L.; hélu (hloo), Bes. Bell. 5 
elhul (elhoul), Saé. Kerb. Wind: 
helhul; halhul, Sas. Kor. Go. ; 
halhul (hélhoul), Saz. Kerd.; helhul, 
Tembz [? cf. B 257]. 

STorM: sawu, Gen. New. ; siak, 
Sém. ; si’, e.g. kétok si’ =dMad/. hari 
ribut, ‘‘there is a storm,” or lit. 
‘«the day (or sky) is stormy,” Pang. 
U. Aring; D 33. Wind: siasng 
(siag’n), Sem. K. Ken. ; siak, Sem. 
Per. Wind; air (Jai. angin): 
sé’, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; tsé’, 
Pang. U. Aring. Gale? (Mal. 
ribut): si-hak, Sém. [De Morgan 
gives the incompatible equivalents, 
French ‘‘ gale,” and Malay ‘‘ribut.”’ 
I prefer the latter; cf. W 109 (4). ] 
Surf: siah, Bes. A. 7. [Cf Sampzt 
sabakh ; Grogo sabak ; Land Dayak 
sa-bak ; Sentah Dayak sobak-ribut ; 
Lundu sebak, ‘‘storm,” ‘‘ wind” ; 
but more probably Zaveng sieng, 
*«storm,’ ‘‘ wind.’’] 

Storm: yibutn? (jibud’n), Sem. K. 
Ken.; ribut, Ben. New. Wind: 
ribut, Sevting. Big wind ; typhoon; 
storm: ibut (aibut), Sem. Buk. 
Max. {Mal ribut]; B 256; W tog. 
Story: S 363. 


Stout: B 212; E 34; H 32; 
R 193; S 50%. 
. Straight; direct (JZa/. bétul): 
pélun or tépélui, Sem. Jarum; 


pélui (f7. péludh), Sem. Plus; ex. 
harr tépélun (4Za7. jalan bétul), ‘‘the 
straight road,” Sem. Jarum, Sem. 
Plus; péluin (pluin), Sem. Pa. 
Max. Fiat (Mal. pépat): la’ 
péluin (la’ pluin), Sem. Pa. Max. 
STRAIGHT: buka’, Sem. Buk. Max. 
True; right; proper: biko’ (bukw’), 
Sem. Buk. Max. 

STRAIGHT: betil, Sak. Kor. Go. : 
bétul (btul), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
(bétoul), Sdm., Sak. Kerb., Sak. 
Fa. Straightness; straight line: 
bétul (btul), Sem. Pa. Max., Sem. 
Buk. Max. Accurate; correct : 
bétul, Sak. U. Kam. Right; just; 
true: bétul (bdtoul), Sdm., Sak. 
Ra., Sak. Kerb. (Mal. bétul]. 
STRAIGHT: lurus, ZTemdéz. True; 
lurus, Pant. Kap. Joh. (Mai. lurus, 
“straight. ’’] 

Straightness: S 483. 

Strait, a: séngpéngalat (s’ngp'ng- 
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487. 


488. 


489. 


499. 


491. 


492. 


493- 
494. 


495. 


496. 


alat), Pant. 


sélat]. 


Kap. Joh. (Mal. 


. Stranger: dagang, Sak. Kor. Gd. 


Stranger (especially of aboriginal 
race): d@agan, Sak. Ra. [Mal. 
dagang]; M 23; M 26; M 28; 
M 30. 

Strangle, to: birajot, Jaz. Sim. 
To tie a cloth round one’s neck with 
intent to strangle oneself (a cere- 
monial lamentation): béjirét, /aé. 
Mad. To be strangled: chérut, 
Bes. Songs (cf. Mal. chérut, ‘‘tightly 
compressed ’’]; P 210. 

Strap: R 133. 

Stray, to: A 42. 

Stream: R 142-145; W 27-30; 
W 33. 

Confluence of streams: C 234. 
Streamlet: W 27-30. 
Strengthen, to: H 31. 

Stretch, to: B 404; D 66; L 
130; 5/405. 

STRETCH, TO, out the legs: chong 
(chung), Sem. Pa. Max. [Doubt- 
ful; it looks like F 220. ] 

STRETCH, TO, out the legs: m&lun 
chan (mlunchan), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
F 220. To put out the tongue 
(Mal. julor lidah): lun létik (lunntik), 
Sem. Pa. Max. ; malun létik (mlun 
ltik), Sem. Buk. Max. 

STRETCH, TO, oneself: ya idiet? 
(ifidiiet ?), Sem. Buk. Max. 
STRETCHED? (by pulling?), (dZad. 
énjut): ka&abkuat (kbkuat), Sem. 
Pa. Max. [? cf. C 48]. 
STRETCHED? (Mal. énjut): iyo’ 
(aiiu’), Sem. Buk. Max. [?=P 228]. 
Strew, to: rui, Sak. Kor. Gé. 
STREW, TO, broadcast (e.g. stones): 
bdis, Sak. Kor. Go. 

Strike, to (JZa/. pukol): ya-tangkah, 
Pang. U. Aring. To tap: ya- 
tangkah, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
STRIKE, TO: (a) ya’ tébah (gr. 
tébahh), Sem. Jarum. To strike ; 
to beat: ya’ t&bah (pz. tebahh), 
Sem. Plus. To kill: tébah or 
tébahh, Pang. Belimd. 

(2) To strike: tampogn, Serting. 
(c) To strike: puh, Ledzr, Kerbat ; 
pout? (poutt, ‘‘deep’’), Sak. Martin; 
peh, Jak. (or Bers.?) Stev. kapet ; 
’pet, Bes. Sep. A. I. ; kapét, Bes. 
K. Lang.; képit (keppit), Ben. 
New. To assault: kapet, Jes. 
Sep. To beat (dZa/. bantai): kapet, 
Bes. Sep. To fight (A7aZ. bérkalahi): 
ya’ pin-pen (gy. pinn-penn), (e.g. 
with bows or blow-guns), Sem. 


497- 


498. 


499. 
500. 
501. 


502. 


593: 


504. 


505. 


506. 


5°7- 


Skeat. To hit: pét, e.g. ‘hit with 
a stick,” pét ha long (07 log®), Bes. 
Malac.; peh; pah, Jak. Malac. 
To strike: met (mit), Sem. Pa. 
Max. [Boloven piiat; Churu pu, 
“‘to beat”; cf. Stieng pdt, ‘to 
fight with fists’’; Bahnar, Chréu 
peh; Stzeng peh (péh), ‘‘to pound 
in a mortar” ; ? cf. Mon pan [pan]; 
Stieng péii (pénh); Bahnar peng ; 
Khmer bat [pai], ‘‘ to shoot.’’] 

(dz) To strike: baeng, Kena. J. 
STRIKE, TO, with the fist; to 
box: ma&gési’? (mgsi’?), Sem. Buk. 
Max. [? cf. Mal. gochoh; gasak]; 
C 295, 296; P 203. 

String: R37-4r; R173; R 183. 
Strings of musical instrument: 
M 225; M 227; W 125. 

String, to, a bow: B 363. 
Stripes (on the body of an animal): 
ambal (ambl), Sem. Buk. Max. 
[ef. S 425]. 

Stroke, to (d7a/. gosok): ya-lémed, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; R 194. 
Strong (J/a/, kuat or gagah): 
la’am6h, Sem. Jarum. 

STRONG : gagah (occasionally 
“légagah"’), Sem. Kedah. Stout, 
strong: gaga, Sem. K. Ken. [Mad. 


gagah]. 
STRONG: pénchong, Kena. /. [? cf. 
Mail. kénchang, ‘‘strong’’; or 


Bahnar chang, ‘‘stiff’’]; W 109. 
STroNG (Aad. kuat); swift (Mad. 
déras): k6-6t, Sex. Chg Strong 
(Mal. kuat; kénchang): kuat, Seraw. 
Strong (Aad. ‘kuat); swift (dal. 
lékas): kuat®, Seraw. Accustomed 
(AZal. biasa): kuwad, Serau. To 
endure fatigue well: kuat (kouat), 
Sak, Ra. (Mal. kuat, ‘‘strong.’’] 
STRONG: A 4; E 68; H 32; M 
219; P 193; Q 6; S 340; W Iog. 
Strut (of tree): R 178-181. 
Strychnos: P 167. 

Stubborn ; stiff: gerchas-gerchas, 
Bes. Songs. 

Stumble, to: F 11. 

Stump (J7Za/. ponggor): mensa’, 
Pang UsAring 7. 2073 T 2x. 
Stupefied: D 56. 

Stupid (J7Za/. bodoh): lawa’, Sem. 
Jarum, Sem. Plus. Fool: 1a, Bes. 
Fike Ve Mb Totes IG We 

STUPID: chél, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal. Stupid; foolish: chol, Pang. 
U. Aring. Silly; foolish: jan, 
Ment. Stev. [? cf. Bahnar chel, 
e“frivolous. |; "© 161; 163775 
205-207. 
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Subsequently : A 46. Summon, to: C9; $178. 
Substitute, to: B 484. Sun: D 33-35; D 38, 39; D 43; 
Suck, to: B 385; D 165. B83; L765) ; 
508. Suckers of the ‘‘pérépat” tree: | 5174. SUN: méhédah, Sem. Martin. 
longkong, Bes. Sep. [? Perhaps for mékétoh=D 33. | 
Suckle, to: B 385, 386. Sundry: Ags. : 
Suffer, to: P 14. 518. Sunflower (spec. JZad, 
Sufficient: E 70, 71; F 122. matahari): kélacha (klacha), Sem. 
509. Suffix, enclitic (to verbs, etc.) Pa. Max. 
leh, Bes. K. Lang. (Mal. lah]. Sunrise: D 33; D 35; D 43. 
510. Suffocated (JZa/. lémas): hénget? | 519. Sunset: limpas? (limpase), Aantr. 


S3° 


ue 


SiO: 


on 


XN 


. SUGAR - PALM: 


(hngit?), Sem. Buk. Max. [? cf. C 
205]. 


. SUFFOCATED: ho’? (huk), Sevz. 
Pa. Max. 

. Sugar: gula, Sak. Tap.; gula 
(goula), Sdm., Sak. Ra.; gula 


(goula), Sak. Kerb. ; gula, Darat ; 
guld, Jelat; B 136 (Mal, gula]; H 
122; Siq. 


Sugar-cane (ial. tébu): (a) 
men-het (#7, men-hatt), Sem. 
Kedah, Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus. 


Grass? (spec. J/a/. serendayan ?) : 
menhed (minhi’d?), Sem. Pa. Max. 
[? cf. S 539]. 

(2) Sugar-cane: sau, Kena. J. 
SUGAR-CANE: bos, Serting, Bes. 
Malac.; bohs; bois, Bes. K. Lang. ; 
boys; bays; bas, Bes. Sep. A. L.; 
bfis, Sex. Clg; bush (bousch), 
Sak. Ra. ; bush; buus; biis; buus 
adu, Zeméz; buush, Seraw [or 
Temoi?|; buus, Serax; bius, Jelaz ; 
bis, Darat; bus bétak (bouss bétéek), 
Sak, Kerb.; buh, Ben. New.; (spec. 
Mal, t&bu liat): buus krauk, Seva ; 
P 78. ([? Cf. dZom bau; Khmer 
Ampou [Abau], ‘‘ sugar-cane”’ ; ? cf, 
S515. But the connection between 
these word: is somewhat mysterious. ] 
SUGAR-CANE : tébu’ (tabuk), Sem. 
Craw. Hist.; (tabuk), Sem. Ked. 
New. ; (tébuk), Bedu. 1. ; tébu, 
Mantr. Malac., Jak. Malac. ; tébu 
bétong (tébou-bétonh), Sém.; tébrau, 
Bland. K. Lang. Red sugar-cane : 
tébu’ pahum (tbu’ phum), Sew. Pa. 
Max. Sugar-cane (spec. Maid. tébu 
bétong) : tébu’ bétong (tbu’ btung), 
Sem. Pa. Max. Species t. kapur, 


t. lanjong, t. gégaga’, all have 
names corresponding with the 
Malay names, Sem. Pa. Max. 


[Mal tébul. 


. Sugar-palm, Avenga saccharifera: 


bakeh (bakih), Sem. Buk. Max. 
hénau, Mantr. 
Matac. Cha, (Mal. hénau). 

Sultan of Johor: P 33. 

SULTAN of Pahang: P 33. 


Cast.; D 16; D 33; D 35; S119. 


519A. Sunshine: jelagng (djelag’n), 
Sem. K. Ken.; D 33. 

520. Supine (face upwards), (Mad. 
télentang): tariddi, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal. ; L 68. 

521. Support; prop:=P 218; S 452, 
453. 

Support, to: Brzr2; P 218. 
Surf: 5S 479. 
Surface: P 122. 

522. Surprised; astonished: ié, Sas. 
Kerb, 

523. SURPRISED: kéngirit  (k6fiirit), 
Sdm.; hérén; hérén, Sak. Ra. To 
be surprised or astonished: hanyang, 
Bes. K. L. |Mal. Ar. heiran]. 
Surround, to: R x92. 

Suspicion: S 5. 

524. SUSPICIONS, TO HAVE; suspicious ; 
jealousy: kéndah? (kndh), Sez. 
Buk. Max. 

Suspicious: S 5; S 524. 
Swagger, to: S 529. 
525. Swallow (bird): gatas (gats), Sem. 


Buk. Max.; kéletéu, Mantr. Malac. 
A species of night- bird: klétéao ; 
klétéau, Bes. Sep. ; B72; B 216. 


525A. SWALLOW: laiang, Zemdz [and 


526, 


Serau?], [Mal layang]. 

Swallow, to (JZa/. télan): ya-lég, 
Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal.; log (lérg), Kerbat ; lig ; 
lik, Sak. Kor. Gb.; klak, Tenbt ; 
lip®, Servau(?); ha’ lud (ha’ lud), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; mahelud (mhilud), 
Sem. Buk. Max. ; lot, U. Cher. : 
gélot (gélert), U. Zem.; géloyt, 
Bes. Sep. A. I.; g&éloyt; géloyn, 
Bes. Songs; not (nért), Ledir. 
Eclipse of the sun: ha helud (ha 
hilud or hblud?), Sem. Buk. Max. 
[Khmer lép; Bahnar lain; Stieng 
luon; Cham luon; Tareng, Jarai 
lon; Sué liiu; Chrau ling, ‘‘to 
swallow’; Bahknar hodluén, ‘a 
mouthful”’ (or quantity which can 
be swallowed at one gulp); cf. AZai. 
télan; Dayak telen; Batak, Bisaya 
tolon; Zagal. lonlon; Balinese 
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527. 


527A. SwAMP (dal. paya ; 


528. 


529. 


5309. 


531. 


532. 


lénlén, which may contain the same 
root, viz. lén oy lon; but AZon ngit ; 
Sedang noénds; Annam nudt, ‘‘to 
swallow,” seem to explain some of 
these formis better. | 

Swamp (Jai. paya): kubang, 
Pang. U. Aring; Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal. [Mal. kubang. | 

sawah) : 
danék®, Sak. Em. [? cf. Biaju 
Dayak, Lawangan, Siang danum, 
“‘water.’”] 

SwAMp; mud: lepek, Pant. Kap. 
Lem.; letek, Pant. Kap. Mad. [? cf. 
M e274, 215]; H 113; Hi1s. 
Sway, to: buai-berbuai, Bes. 
Songs. To sway and swagger: 
biang-biuk, Bes. Songs [ALal. buail. 
Sway TO AND FRO, TO (Jad. 
oling) : wo’ (wok), Sem. Pa. Max. 
SWAY TO AND FRO, TO: gayor, ex. 
tapag télentor gayor, ‘‘the leaf- 
stem (of the tépus) sways to and 
fro,’’ cp. télentor masing gayor, ‘‘ to 
and fro in various wise,” Pang. 
Teliang (cf. Mal. goyang; S 131; 
W ro]. 

SWAYING ; waving: glu-glai, Bes. 
Songs. 


532A. Swear, to: sab, Sem. K. Ken. ; 


533: 


D548 
535: 


536. 


537: 


538. 


539: 


Y 26. 
Sweat : hiwid? (hiitiulid), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; (Mal. péluh): sédp2? 
(sé-urp®), Sex. Clif; To sweat: 
sengép? (seng-érp), Sak, Blanj. 
Clg: 


SWEAT: chadiim, Bes. Sep. 
SWEAT: (a) pud, Sem. K. Ken. 
(4) Sweat : bedebuk, Bedw. LI. [? cf. 
rae] 

SWEAT: péloh (plu’h), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; W 34. To sweat: plo, 
Sak. Ra. [Mal. péluh]; H 141; 
Reese Weso: 

Sweat, to: rrdi, Sém. [Achin. 
roéh (ov réuh?), ‘‘sweat’’]; H 141; 
P 63; S 533; S 536. 

Sweep, to: sapui, M/antr, Malac.; 
sapoi, Want. Bor.; sapu, Serau; 
P 100; W tog [dJa/. sapu]. [Is 
W 124 ultimately connected with 
this ?] 

Sweet: gahet, Sem. Craw. Hist., 
Sem. Klapr.; gahat (kaht), Sem. 
Pa. Max. ; gehat (giht), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; gehed (fr. ge-hedd), Sem. 
Jarum; gehed (gr. ge-hed), Sem. 
Plus; géhed, Pang. U. Aring, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; bahit, 
Sem. K. Ken. ; tehehft, Sak. Tap.; 
nit; nyit, Bes. Sep. A. 7. Pleasant 


540. 


541. 


542. 


543- 


544: 


545: 
546. 


to the taste (M/a/. sédap): géhed, 
Pang. U. Aring; géthed (gr. 
gthedd), Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
[? cf. S 292 and S 513]. 

SWEET: S 41. 

Sweet potato: Y 16-109. 
Sweet-smelling : S 292. 

Swell, to: na-4s, Sak. Plus 
Clg; ki-as, Sak. Blanj. Clif: 
Swelling ; swollen (JZa/. béngkak) : 
mehis, Zemdéz; bi-ais, biAis, Sez. 
Clif. ; bids [or bias ?], Jelaz. 
SWELL, TO, of buds, etc. (Mad. 
bérkémbong): békembéng, ex 
békemb6ng kébék yé lang rengal= 
Mal. bérkémbong buah  sahaya 
sabélah ujong, ‘‘my fruits swell 
along the branches,” Pang. Teliang. 
To multiply (zntr.), ex. békem- 
bong kéjéh (=kérajéh) chéré lang 
rengal, ‘‘the young squirrels multiply 
on the branches (?),”” Pang. Teliang. 
Swelling (disease), (4a sakit 
béngkak sémbab) : kémeng (kming), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Bossed; knotted : 
kéming (kming), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
kéming kio’ (kming kiu’), Sem. Buk. 
Max. WHunchbacked; bent; bowed: 
kémeng kio’ (kming kiuk), Sem. 
Buk. Max.; B 4. Sores (spec. 
Mal. bubul) : kémang (kmng), Sev. 
Pa. Max. (Cf. Mal. kémbong, 
‘‘inflated’’; and cf. also kémbang, 
‘full-blown’; cf. U ro.] 
Swelling: B175; S187; S 5qr. 
SWELLING of the ear: D 56; E 5. 
Swift: A 17; G 42; Q 5-15; 
R 201; S 503; W 109. 
Swiftness : Q 5-15. 

Swim, to (JZa/. bér&nang) : 
kénéjuaydd, Sem. Plus;  kijuaij 
(keejootje), Sem. Stev. [? Cf. 
Central and Southern Nicobar 
kichal, ‘‘ to swim.’’] 

Swim, To: ya’ si-dr (7. si-Grr), 
Sem. Jarum. 

Swim, To: loi, Sen. CHF: ; linoi, 
Tembi, Serau(?), Darat;  niloi, 
Serau. 1 dare to swim here: eng 
bérani’ (branik) enliloi, Avau Am. ; 


ya 


F 49. [Sué, Boloven loi; Sarat 
‘loi; Annam 160i; Halang jél6i, 


jaloi ; Baknar gloi (?); Cham \wai, 
chaluéi, ‘‘to swim"; Jon taloa 
daik [talai dak], ‘‘ to tread water ”’ ; 
perhaps=B 80]. B80; C273; Ps. 
Swine: P 73-90. 
Swollen: S 540. 


Swoop, to: berklambau, Jes. 
Songs. 
Sword: gabarlik, Ben. New. 
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547. SWORD: pddang, Sem. Beg. ; 
pedang, Ben. New. [Mal. pédang]. 

548. SwoRD: manchong, Pant. Kap. 
Joh.; pemanchong, Pant. Kap. 
Her. To take hold of : pémanchong 
(p'manchong), Pant. Kap. Joh. [Cf. 
Mail. panchong, ‘‘to cut.’’] 
Sworp: C 152; E 83; 
S 367. 

549. SWORD-GUARD? (Germ. Seiten- 
zacken des Schwerts): hing, Sez. 
Stev. 

550. SwoRD, end of (Germ. Fuss der 


K 47; 


Schwertklinge); calyx of flower: 
mos, Sem. Stev. [Doubtful ; cf. 
O 69. ] 


Syphilis: U 9. 


L. 


1. Taban (a kind of wild fruit-tree), 
[presumably the gutta-percha tree, 
Dichopsis gutta|: larah, Tembz, Seraz. 
Taban fruit (used as food): pls’ (plok) 
larah oy larah, Temdz. 

IA. TABAN: taben, Pang. U. Aring 
[AZal. taban]. 


2. Tagut, burong (bird spec.): tagut ; 
chim tagut,,) es. A La. 
tagut]. 


Tahi babi (weed spec.) : D 114. 

3. Tail: hatek, ex. ‘‘to move the tail 
(swing it from side to side),” jul 
hatek, Sem. Kedah; M 209; haték, 
Pang. Gal. ; ha-chék (or ha-tek ?), 
(doubtful), Pang. U. Aring; séntak ; 
sentak, Teméz; séntak®, Jelaz; sén-ta’, 
Sen. Clif; séntah (sdévtah), Sak, Ra.; 
séntao (sntao; sntaw), Sak. U. Kam.; 
Li119;58 436. Tail; hair of the tail of 
animal: hite’ (hiti’), Sem. Pa. Max., 
Sem. Buk. Max.; (Mal. ekor laru 
[szc]), hite’ (hiti’), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
sok-kéte’ (suk kti’), Sem. Buk. Max. 
Tail, used as a numeral coefficient : 
katek, Sem. Plus. [Cf. Mon bata, 
Palaung seta, ‘‘tail’’ ; ?cf. also H 2.] 

4. TAIL: nt, Sém. 

5. Tait: ekor, Bland. K. Lang. ; ikul 
(ikow2), Sak. Kerb. ; kur, Bes. Songs. 
Buttock (of ‘‘ungka’’ monkey, which 
is tailless): iku, Bes. Songs. Used as 
a numeral coefficient : ikur; kur, e.g. ma 
ikur mah, ‘‘two men together "; ’mpé’ 
kur mah, ‘‘ three men together,’’ Bes. 
Sep. [But see B 322]; [AZa/, ekor]; 
D 98; S 436. 

Tainted: M 232. 

6. Takat dahan (bird spec.): kattog, 

Sem. Stev, 


7. Take, to: gul, Bes. Sep.; gul, Bes. 
Sep. A. I.; kagul (kahgool), Bes. 
Bell. ; gol, Bes. Malac. 

8. TAKE, TO: ma-amil Mantr. Malac. 
[Mal. ambil]; B 396; B 400; C30; . 
C 48-52. 

To take away: B 396; G 42. 
To take hold of: H 106; S 548. 
To take off: O 44. 

g. TAKE out, TO (Mal. bawa kaluar) : 
hual, Sak, Plus Cliff. To go out: 
ehual, Zeméz; hérhol [or pérhol ?], 
Serau. To release: bérhdl ov bér- 
hol, e.g. ‘‘O Rahu, let loose my 
moon !’’ O Raht bérhol gicha eng, 
oi! Sak. U. Bert. [P=C 219]; B 
396. 

to. TAKE UP, TO: sdyit, Kena. /.; B 
BO6nNC 30), 1C1s2) 

iz. TAKE CARE, TO (Jal. jaga): ya- 
kikad, Paug. U. Aring; A 57. 

12. Talan (tree spec.), Savaca sp. (?): 
kapeh, MJantr. Malac., Manir. 
Matlac. Cha. 

Talk: C 235; S 359. 

Talk, to: K 63; Ngo, 91; S 360. 
To talk slowly: S 428. 

Talkative : M 202. 

Tall: B 202; D 66; F 29. 
Tamarind: A 2s. 

13. Tame (AZa/. jinak): nad, Pang. U. 
Aring. 

14. TAME: la-gi, Sen. Clif. ; légi, Bes. 
Sep. A. I. ([Achin. raghoi, ‘‘tame” 
(of birds). ] 

15. TAME: géna, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal. (Mal. jinak]. 

16. Tampinis (tree), Sloetia sideroxylon : 
tépul (tpul), Sem. Pa. Max. 

17. TAMPINIS: témakah (tmakh?), Sem. 
Luk, Max. 

18. Tampui (fruit-tree), Baccaurea 
malayana: berket, /ak. Ba. Pa. 

19. TAMPUI (spec. JZa/. tampui batang), 
Baccaurea malayana(?): tabeng 
(tabing), Sem. Pa. Max., Sem. Buk. 
Max, [For spec. Mal. t. bunga, 
tabeng bunga is given both in Sem. 
Pa. Max. and Sem. Buk. Max.| 

20. TAMPUI (spec. M/a/. tampui batang) : 
marish, Jak. Malac. 

21. TAMPUI (spec. Mal. tampui batang): 
lara’, Mantr. Malac. Cha. 

22, TAMPUI (spec. Mad. tampui jintek) : 
kandim, Pang. Skeat. 

23. Tampuni (fruit-tree), Artocarpus 
rigida: pontot, Mantr. Malac. Cha. 
[?a variant of T 25 on quasi-Krama 
principles]. 

24, TAMPUNI: 
Cha. 


pasal, Mantr. Malac 
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25- TAMPUNI: témpiini’ (tmpunik), 
Sem. Buk. Max. (Mal. tampuni]. 
Tap, to: S 495. 

Tapering : C 299. 
Tapioca 2 1705 R373) T 211; 
NCTA ian Vang n Vers 6, 

25A. TAPIOCA, a food made out of the 
tubers of a wild plant: koyi (koyee), 
Sak, Hale. 

26. Tapir: baret, Sem. Plus; baret 
(pr. ba-rett), Pang. U. Aring ; 
bayet (biet), Sem. Stev. ; bayoh (g7. 
bayohh), Sem. Kedah; poh paniék, 
Sak. Tap. ; D 76. 

27. TAPIR: chawag, Sem. Jarum, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. 

28. TAPIR: kipan, Sak. Kor. Gd. 

29. Taste, to; to try the taste of: 
matek (mtik), Sem. Buk, Max. 
(This is identical in form with S 
250m DErOG7 EP) 57,058! 
Tasteless: F 261; R 44. 

Tasty: G 74. 

30. Teach, to : majar (madyar) ; maajar, 
Mantr. Bor.; ajar, Serau. To show; 
to teach: ajor (adjor ; adjor), Saé. 
Kerb.; biajar (bladjar), Sak. Ra. 
To learn: blajar, Servau. I learn: 
ham berlajar ; halnajar, Darat [JZad. 
ajar ; bélajar; méngajar]; P 154. 

31. Teal, Azas arcuata: buho’ (buhu’), 
Sem. Buk. Max. 


3iA. TEAL: blibis, Kerdau [Mal. 
bélibis] ' 
Tear: E 83. 


32. Tear, to (Mal. koyakkan): ya’ 
suiag (gr. suiyagg), Sem. Plus; ya- 
chag, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; haek 
(haék), Sem. Pa. Max. [P=T 33]. 
[44ZaZ, suyak, ‘‘to tear’’ ; but cf. also 
Khmer hék; Bahnar hek, hak; 
Stieng hek, ‘‘ to tear.’’] 

33. TEAR, TO: ya’ wog (g7. ya-wogg), 
Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus; hok (hok), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Morsel; remnant: 
hod [?], Sem. Buk. Max. 

34. TEAR, TO: lun, Sem. Pa. Max. 

35. TEAR, TO: téng, Sak. U. Kam. ; 
téktég; tékték, Serau. [Central 
Nicobar ok-ték-hanga, ‘‘to tear 
cloth (warp-wise).’’] 

36. TEAR, TO: rengka, Mantr. Matlac. 

37. TEAR, TO (Mal. koyak): pit-pét, 
Sen. Clif. [Achin. pipét; pipak, 
‘«to tear off.’’] 

38. TEAR, TO: charek, Sak. U. Kam. 
(al. charek]. 

39. TEAR, TO: (a) yabit (iabit), Sem. 
Buk, Max. (Mal. rabit]. 

(2) To tear (z¢rans.): ruyt, Bes. A. 1. 
To tear (¢vans.): tengruyt ; t’ruyt (?), 


40. 


42. 
43- 


44. 


45. 


Bes. A. I, To tear or rend (¢rans.): 
tengrayYt (JZa/. koyakkan), as dis- 
tinct from ruYt (z¢rans.), Bes. K. L.; 
praat, Teméz, To tear open : maroyt, 
Bess Awl 

(c) To tear out: rébak (rébak), Sas, 
Xa. ; B 373; B 375. 

Tears: E 83. 

Teat: B 385. 

Teeth: T 167-173. 

To cleanse the teeth: C 145. 

Tell, to: C 163; C 254; K 59; 
S 360; S 363; S 36s. 

Témbe’ (tribal name): T 41, 42. 
Témbusu (tree spec.) : méso’? 
(mésok), Bes. K. Lang. [Mai. tém- 
busu]. 


. Témiau, Témid (Tumior), Témbe’ 


(name of Northern Sakais): Tém-be’, 
Sen. Cl. 

TéEmIAu : In (inn), Sem. Szev. 
Temperate ; moderate: ménda- 
hanah (mndahanh), Sem. Buk. Max. 
[Aal. sédérhana]. 

Tempest: S 478-480; W tog. 
Temples: C 83, 84; F 224; F 
228. 

Ten (Mai. sapuloh) : nteb (ov énteb), 
(this was twice given me as=ten, 
though the intervening numerals were 
not known, but guare), Sem. Kedah ; 
hotép, Sak. Sel. Da. [Khmer dap 
[tap], *ten.”] 

TEN: pu-ln, Sem. Scott; sépol 
(s’pol), Pant. Kap. Joh. ; sepuloh, 
Sem. [j., Sak. Br. Low; sa’ptloh, 
Sem, U. Sel., Sem. Per. ; sapuloh 
Mantr. Malac., Jak. Malac., sépuloh 
(s-puloh), Sas. U. Kam.; sapulo 
(sapoulo); nipulo (nipoulo), Sdzz. ; 
neipulo (neipoulo), Sak. Kerd. ; 
napulo (napoulo), Sak. Ra.; né- 
puloh, Sak. Br. Low; néipulo (néy- 
poulo), Sak. Croix; moi-puloh, 
Bes. Malac. Twenty: nelpulo (nel- 
poulo); neljulpulo (neldjoulpoulo) ; 
julpulo (djoulpoulo), Sém. ; T 272; 
nalpulo (nal-poulo), Sak. Crotx ; nal- 
puloh, Sak. Br. Low; nang-pulo 
(nafi-poulo), Sak. Keré.; narrpulo 
(narr-poulo), Sak. Ra. ; chia-puloh 
[sec in MS. also], Sem. 77. [? cf. 
T 273.] Twenty-one: ma-puloh- 
hmoi, Bes. Malac. ; duapuloh satu, 
Mantr. Matlac., Jak. Malac. ‘Thirty: 
nipulo (nipoulo), Sak. Kerb. ; nepulo 
(népoulo), Sém. ; néapulo (népoulo), 
Sak. Ra. [Mal. puloh; sapuloh, 
‘‘ten" ; and see O 27-30; T 99; 
Dee70,27 004 

Tender: S 334. 
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46. Téngérmato ? (tree spec.) : 


47. 


474. TEPUS 


48. 


49. 


50. 
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Tendon Achillis: C 6; V 8; W 147. 
késoh 
(ksuh), Sem. Pa. Max.; késoh 
(ksuh); késoh mato’ (ksuh mtu’), 
Sem. Buk. Max. 

Tépus (a kind of wild ginger-like 
shrub with edible fruit): sayang, 
Pang. U, Aring. 

(wild ginger): apush, 
Tembi; lempus, Temi, Darat; 
lémpus, /e/az [cf. Mad. tépus. ] 
Térap (tree), Artocarpus Kuntsleri : 
méndi (mndi), Sem. Pa. Max. 
TéERAP: ho’; o’ (huk; ‘uk), Sem. 
Buk. Max.; kemp-ha, ex. bok 
pingang kempha, ‘‘a girdle of térap- 
bark,” Bes. K. L.; ‘lokng kempoh, 
Bes. A. I.; T 216. 

Testicles: E 36, 37. 

‘“Tétawar bindang ’’ (flower spec. ): 
mos, Sem. Stev.; cf. S 550. 


50A. Thank, to: dahil, Sem. K. Ken. 


si. 


That (dJZa/. itu): (a) un, Pang. 
Belimb., Pang. K, Aring; un, ex. 
chép ba’-un= Vai. pérgi kasitu, ‘‘go 
thither,” Pang. U. Aring; tuk-un, 
Sem. Craw. Hist.; tukun, Sem. 
Craw. Gram., Sem. Ked. New. 
There: tuk-un, Sem. Craw. Hist. ; 
tukun, Sem. Craw. Gram.; Sem. 
Ked. New.; (touk-oun), Sem. Klapr.; 
R 83. Beyond (Jal. balik sana) : 
yel-un (?), Pang. U. Aring. ‘There 
(AZal, disitu): ba’un, ex. klong yah (or 
nyah) ba-un = AZa/. bunyi rimau disitu, 
‘«there is the noise of a tiger there,”’ 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; T 129. 
Thither (JZaZ. kasitu): ba-iin (ba- 
finn), ex. chép ba-unn (Jal. pérgi 
kasitu), ‘‘go thither,’ Sem. Plus; 
ba’-un, Pang. U. Aring; ba'un or 
ba’unn, Pang. Belimd. Thither or 
there: ka’un or ka’unn, Pang. K. 
Aring. hence (dai. dérisitu) : dai- 
tn (fr. dai-inn), Sem. Jarum; 
dai-tin (fv. dai-tinn), ex. dai-in ched 
ba-deh (4/a/. dérisitu sampai kamari), 
‘from there to here,” Sem. Plus ; 
nan-un, ex. béd nan-un = Wa/. sampai 
déri-sana, ‘‘arrived from thence”’ 
(doubtful), Pang. U. Aring. So 
(Mal. bagitu): ma-tin (g7 ma- 
tinn), Sem. Kedah; pen-in (7. 
pen-iinn), Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus. 
So; like that (1Za/. bagitu): pan-un 
(gr. pan-unn), Pang. U. Aring; 
pan-un, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
Sometimes (JZa/. kadang-kadang) : 
ka-tn-ka-tn (ov ka’un-ka’un), Sez. 
Kedah. They: je-én, Serting; B 
LOS feb t7Gs 


52. 


(6) That: nun, JMantr. Malac. ; 
‘nun, Jak. Lem. There: nun, AZantr. 
Malac.; dénu, Jak. Malac. Far: 
nun-tai, Aantr. Cast. 

(c) There: kium, Pant. Kap. Joh. ; . 
kiyo (kee-yo), /ak. Stev.; chiun, 
Ment. Her. I., Ment. Her. I. ; 
(chune), Mantr. Cast.  Thither : 
chiun, MJantr. Malac.; chin or 
chyun, Bland. K. Lang.; kiuh, 
Jak. Malac. Go (imper.): kiuh, 
Jak. Malac.; kio, Jak. Matlac. ; 
kiun, Bed. Chiong; kitn, Pant. 
Kap. Mad. ; kiyun, Barok; chiun, 
Ment. Her. I.; tyiun, Mantr. Malac.; 
chun, Bedu. IJ, Go away (zmper.) : 
ki-kiuh, Jak. Malac.; kiyun, O”7 
Laut.; chun, Belandas Skeat. Go 
there (zmper.): chftn or chyun, 
Bland. K. Lang.; G 47. Far off: 
kiyoh, Or. Laut. [Cf. Belliton Malay 
siun, ‘‘ there.’ 

(d) That (JZal. itu): tani or ta-ni, 
Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus. There 
(AZal. disitu): ba-ni’, Sem. Jarum, 
Sem. Plus. Thereupon : uni’ (auni’), 
Sem. Pa. Max. 

(ce) That: nah, Tem. Ci.; ha na, 
Sak. Kerb.; nana, Sak. Kor. Go. ; 


na-lo, Sdém. That; there: nong, 
Bes. Songs. Formerly: nuneing 
(nou-neii), Sdm. There (dal. 
disitu): ni’, ex. ched nw (Mai. 
sampai di-situ) = ‘‘arrive there,’’ 


Sem. Kedah; nu’, Sem. Buk. Max. 
Thence (Ja/. dérisitu): da-nt’, Sez. 
Kedah. Since: nano, Sém. ; ménong 
(mnon), Sak, Kerb. Thus; in that 
manner: ré-na’, Sak. Plus Chiff. 
[? Cf. Baknar hénd, ‘‘there.’’] 

(7) This: no’-no’, Serting. Here: 
anu, Sak. Kor. Gb. ; ahnu (ah-nou), 
Sém.; anu (anou), Sak. Kerb. ; ana, 
Sak. Kerb.; R 84; S222; T 51. 
(g) Thence ; from there: ha’ chénan 
(ha’ chnn), Sem. Pa. Max. 

(2) There: sana, Sak. Ra. [Mal. 
sana]. 

(z) A certain one: anu’, Bes. Sep. 
[AZal. anu]. 

THAT: jih, Sex. Cligé ; jih, Sev. 
Gis Sak. Blanj. Cl., Sak. Slim 
Cl.; aji (adschi), Sak. Martiz ; 
yé; aji, Sak. Blanj. Clif; ajé 
e.g. “‘get up and fetch that man,” 
etla dé ha mai aj&, Sak. U. Bert. 
That; this: adja, Sak. Ra. This: 
hadja; hadja, Sak. Ra. His; her 
(enclitic): aji, Mant. Bor. There: 
ajé, Sak. U. Kam. There: jih ; 
ma’jih, Sev. Clif. [presumably ma’jih 


4 
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53- 


54- 


=‘‘thither”]. Over there (Jai. 
disitu) : kén-jih, Sen. Clif- ; ipéjah, 
Sak. Em. ; (Mal. sabérang sana) : 
makateje, Darat; (Mal. sabérang 
situ): makatiji, Sez. Am. Thither 
(Mad. kasitu; kasana): ma’jih, Sen. 
Clif. Thus; in that way: bu-ji, 
Sak. Blanj. Cliff Don't do (or 
behave) like that! gau wi rahaji! 
Jelat. Hither: ho joé, Bes. Malac. 
You (2d p. stng.): ajih, Jak. Malac. 
[Cf. Achin. jéh [jih], ‘‘that yonder ”’; 
ay, splays Oe 

THAT: nangké (nangké2), Bes. 
Hler.; na-keh, Bes. K. Lang. ; 
nakeh, Bes. Songs; nake’, Bes. Sep. 
A. I.; (nako), Ben. New. ; kikt, 
Serting. They: hma nangké (hma® 
nangké2), Bes. Her.; M 23. He; 
she: ngki’, Bes. Her.; hangké’ 
(hangkéx), Krau Em. He; she; 
they: éngki? (ankki), Ben. New.; 
éngkike? (ankkiko), Bex. New. He: 
ki-ké, e.g. hang ki-ké, ‘‘ with him,” 
Bes. Sep. A. I.; A178. His; their: 
éngki punya (ankki punia), Ben. 
New. Outwards: hangkeh, Bes. A. /. 
There: niki; akki, Bex. New. ; ta- 
keh, Ges. L. Lang.; takeh, Jes. 
ones; stake, Bes. A. 7. Over 
there (JZa/. balik sana): huki, Bes. 
Sep. hither: a-kit; hiki’; hoki, 
e.g. chok huki, ‘‘ going that way,” 
Bes. Sep. A. I. Go (tmper.): cho’ 
huki, Bes. Malac. This: naki, Ben. 
New. Is it in this way? (Jal. 
baginikah): badikih-keh, Bes. Sef. 
Thou: engki, Bes. Malac. You: 
keh, Sak. Blanj. Clif. ; ké, Kena. I. 
His [ory that]: -kiah, Bes. Songs. 
THAT: (a) thui, Bex. New. There: 
tai, Bes. A. 7., e.g. mah tii, ‘‘ people 
over there,” Bes. Sep. (?); tui, Res. 
Malac.; tu-i (dui; du-i), Sem. K. 
Ken.; ntui (ntoui), Sdm.; ditii’, Sak. 
U. Kam.; matih, Serau. Here and 
there (?): chim matui; chim matro 
(tchim matoui; tchimmatro), [clearly 
for chip matui, etc. ], G42, Sak. Ra. 
There [thither]: matui(matoui), Saé. 
Kerb. ; matu (matou), Sak. Kerd. ; 
chip matui (tchip-matoui), Sém. ; G 
42; matui, Sak. Kor. Gé. [Is given 
as the equivalent of J/a/. sébab itu, 
but rendered by Ger. aus (out) ; 
quere a confusion for sabélah itu= 
‘‘towards that,” ‘‘over  there.’’] 
[The connection of many of the 
following is very doubtful.] Across 
(Mal. ka sabérang): makati’ (maka- 
tikh), Seraw. Formerly: maté, Sa&. 


55: 


56. 
57- 


58. 


59- 
60. 


Kerb. Gap: nate’ (naté’), Sem. Pa. 
Max. Intervening space: nati, Senz. 
Pa. Max. Outside: ka’gin nati’, 
Sem. Pa. Max. Outside (adv.): 


ha'ginnati’, Sem. Pa. Max. Out- 


side; to turn out: kinnati’, Sem. 
Pa. Max. Sometimes (?): yateh? 
(iath): Sem. Buk. Max. There: 


ha’ teh (ha’ tih), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
cho’ ba-péri’ teh (chi bpiri’ ti ?), 
Sem. Buk. Max. [appears to mean 
‘‘go,.(?).. thither’’]. Over there : 
ha’ ti; ha’ tih, Sem. Pa. Max.; G 
42; tui hé, Bes. AZalac.; titdb (titb), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Thereupon: yateh 
(iatih), Sem. Buk. Max. Thither : 
ha’ tih, Sem. Pa. Max. ; diteh, Sak. 
J. Low; chu ménuto’ (chu mnutu’) : 
Sem. Buk. Max.; G 42; mati’ 
(matik), Jelaz. They: €ntoi, Kera. //. 
Yonder : taptdi? (dabddi; dab-ddi), 
Sem. K. Ken. ([Palaung patua 
(patoué), ‘‘ there.’’] 


(0) “Chats: Oritul, beds 12 7-) eitu 
Blan. Rem.; (ituk), Bedu. J.; 
(ituk), Bed. Chiong; itu’ (ituk), 


Galang; itu (itou), Sak Ra. ; itd’, 
Ment. Her. I. (Mal. itu]; T 85, 86; 
W 77. 

Thatch: B 184; H 159; L 34; 
R 164-168. 

hen) A’ 71s Dit7 3) DaroeLsS6: 
Thence: T 51; T 86. 

There: D 66; G 42; R83; T 51- 
SA 86. 

There is: B 87; Bogs. 
Thereupon: VT 51-54. 

They: H 39-45; M-26; T 51; 
T 53, 54- 

Thick (M/a/. t&bal): kelpih (gr. 
kel-pih), Sew. Jarum; kélpih (pr. 
kélpih), Sem. Plus; kélepih (klepih), 
kélepi (klpe or klepi), Sem. Buk. 
Max. 

THICK: s6-ok, Bes. K. L. 

THICK: tébal (tdbal), Sas Ra., 
Sak. New. Rough: tobal? (dobal), 
Sem. K. Ken. (Mal. tébal]; B 205 ; 
Hess, 

Tuck, of liquids: kendal, Pang. 
U. Aring (Mal. kéntal]. 

Thicket: F 232. 

Thick-leaved : rampak, Bes. Songs. 
[AZal. rampak, ‘‘ spreading.’’] 
Thigh: bl&t (blit), Pang. Salor ; 
bélSt? (pélSt), Sem. Martin [but he 
gives bétis as MZa/. equivalent | ; 
balah, Sem. Beg. ; bala, Ben. New. ; 
blo’, Sem. Kedah, Sem. Jarum, Sem. 
Plus, Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal.; béla', Pang. Gal. ; 
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62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


Ss dinsniee 


. THIN: 


bélah; bél6, Bes. Sep. A. /,; bélu 
(2dlou), Sak. Ra. ; bélo’ or blo’ (blu’), 
Sem. Pa. Max., Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
bél6 (016), Sém., Sak. Kerb. ; blo, 
Sak. Kor. Gb. ; bl6, Sém.; bleu ; 
blo, Bes. Malac.; blok®; blok®, 
Tembi. Buttocks: Dbél6k, TZeméz. 
Thigh; upper leg: bl6é [or blau?] 
kéting (blowe (azd blowe’) keting), 
Sem, Stev.; C 6. Upper part of 
thigh: ble, Sem. K. Ken.; (Mal. 
pangkal paha): p&ngkal bélo’ (pngkl 
blu’), Sem. Pa. Max.; T 223. To 
nurse (in one’s lap): makat bélo’ 
ye’ (makt blu’ ii’), Sem. Buk. Max. 
[Khmer phlou [bhlau]; Szzeng, Bah- 
nar blu; Kaseng bilii; Sué lu; 
Halang, Sedang blu; Boloven plu; 
Central Nicobar puli; Kurku bulu, 
“thigh”; Ahmus mphlu (mphlou) ; 
Lemet chelu(chelou); Boloven, Kon Tu 
plau; Suélu; Sedang piu, ‘‘leg.’’] 


. THIGH: lémpao; lémpaw, Sak. U. 


Kam.; \empah, Zan. U. Lang. ; 
lémpa (lomp&), Sak Ra. ; lempah, 
Darat; \empak, Sevaw; lempak®, 
Jelai ; mph? (lémb3), Sak. Martin. 
[But the Malay equivalent annexed 
to this last is bétis.] Buttocks (AZa/. 
punggong): lempah, Zeméz. Lower 
part of leg (Mai. bétis): lém-par, 
Sen. Clif: 

THIGH: sapat (sapet), 
{2=26r]- 

THIGH: pu-4k2, Sen. Clif: ; paha, 
Mantr. Malac., Jak. Malac. [Mal. 
paha]. 

THIGH : deriot, Bex. New.; C 4, 5; 
F 220, 

Thigh-joint : B 336; L 127. 

Thin (JZa/. kurus): hamad, Pang. 
Op Aring; ha’-mat, Lebir ; wat, U. 
Tem. ; oimanak®, Temdz. 

kin-chér (#7. kinn-chiarr), 
Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus [? cf. T 71]. 


Kena, J, 


. THIN: yakéh (?=ya-koh), Pang. 


Sam, Pang. Gal. [? Cf. Bahnar 
hake (haké) ; Haldang rke, “ thin.”] 

sOkn, Sen. Clif. ; sook®, 
Serau; isok®, Darat; sot®, Jelat. 


. THIN: témpong (tmpung), Sem. Pa. 
Max. 

. THIN: k&yus? (koius?), Sem. Buk. 
Max. Consumption; atrophy: kiyus 


(kuius), Sem. Buk. Max, [Mal. kurus, 
“thin. "J 


. THIN (Mal, nipis): héteh (htih or 


hstih ?), Sem. Buk. Max. ; hété (gr. 
héta), Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus; 
tséi; tshéi or chéi, Bes. K. L.; 2é, 
Sen. Cliff, ; nsél, Sak. Ra. 


Ze 
73: 2 
74. THIN: lipis, Sdz. 


77- 


78. 


79: 


80. 
81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


THIN : jit; jét, Bes. Sep. A. J. 
THIN: paheng? (péhen), Sak. Keré. 
Thin ; smooth : 
lipfs (lippis), Sem. K. Ken. [AZal. 
nipis]; D 182; F 105; S 280; S 
282; S 284; Y 4o. 


. Thing: é-ta’, Sak. Plus Clif. 
. Think, to (AZa/. pikir) : ya bdd-lod, 


Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; bodilad ; 
béd-lad, Sem. K. Ken. 

THINK, TO; to believe: pikir, Sém. ; 
Sak. Ra., Sak. Kerb., Serau, Krau 
Em. ; pékér, Sak. Ra. [Mal. Ar. 
pikir]. 

THINK, TO: (a) ya-kd’ (doubtful), 
Pang. U. Aring. 

(4) To think; thought; to reckon : 
sangka’ (sngka’), Sem. Buk. Max. 
[47al. sangka). 

THINK, TO; to estimate; to reckon: 
aga’ (aga’), Sem. Buk. Max. [Mal. 
agak]; F 58. 

To think of : C 16; R 67. 

Thirst : chekat, Jak. Ba. Pa. 
THIRST : leilo, /ak. Sim. To thirst: 
bilo, Pant. Kap. Log. 

THIRST: thirsty: haus, Sem. Pa. 
Max., Sem. Buk. Max. ‘To thirst : 
haus, Pant. Kap. Her. (Mal. haus]. 
Thirsty : téraga’ (téragak), Mander. 
Malac. |Mal. dahaga]; T 82. 
Thirteen: E 55. 

Thirty: chfi-ang, Sak. Sel. Da. 
[Very doubtful and probably fictitious 
word.] T 45. 

This (Jad. ini): 6h (gr. Sbh), ex. 
aneg oh, ‘‘this child,” Sem. Kedah ; 
Cz06; nyu-uh (gv. nyu-uhh; ?=here), 
Sem. Kedah; nyo (fio), e.g. ‘‘ this is 
gold, this is silver,’’ fio mas, fio yingit 
(jingit), Sem. K. Ken.; ha, Bes. Sep. 
A. J.; tho’? (ihok), Keza. 7. ; naho, 
Ben. New. ; na-ha, Bes. Sep. A. J. ; 
na-hoh, Bes. K. Lang.; nahi (nahv®), 


Bes. Her. That (adj.): hoh, Bes. 
kK. Lang.; nga ha, Bes. Malac. ; 


ha; naha, Bes. Songs ; hong, Kena. 
Z. Hence (al. dérisini): dai-ch (or 
dai-chh), Sem. Plus. Here (Mal. 
disini): hara-Ahh, Pang. Belimd. ; 
nahah ; naha’, Bes. Sep. ; niho’? 
(nihok), Bex, New. ; ta-hoh, Bes. K. 
Lang.; nano; nandU, Sem. K. Ken.; 
G 43. Hither (4/a/. kamari): ba- 
6h (g7. ba'dbh), ex. dih ba-Gh or oi 
ba-Gh, ‘‘ come hither,’”’ Sem. Jarum “ 
ba-dh (gr. ba-dhh), ex. deh ba-Gh 
or oi ba-dh, ‘‘come hither,” Sev. 


Plus; G 43; ho’'an? or hon? 
(hu’n), Sem. Pa. Max. Come 
hither: dé ba Gh (g7. 


ba’dhh), 


’ 
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Sem. Jarum;C 221A. So: haa (ha-a), 
Sem. K, Ken. Thus (Mai. bagini) : 
ma-6h (gr. ma-dbh), Sem. Kedah; 
pen-Gh (#7. pen-Ghh), Sem. Plus; 
pan-hek or pan-ch, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal. Too; also (Mai. pula): 
hoh, Bes. K. Lang. How much 
more: naho koh, Bes. K. Lang. 
[Bahnar & (6); Stieng ou; au (au), 
eethisa 

Tuis: (a) tah, Sem. Kedah; tah or tih 
(between tah and tah), Sem. Plus; 
tan; ta’, Sem. Jarum. He: ta’ 
(tak), Sem. Craw. Hist., Sem. Craw. 
Gram., Sem. Klapr., Sem. Ked. 
New. She: ta’ (tak), Sem. Ked. New. 
Here (Mad. disini): kétaih, Sem. 
Kedah; kétdh (gr. két-ohh), Sem. 
Sarum, Sem. Plus. 

(2) ecUhisisen tekie ora te) earn U/, 
Aring; teh, Sak. Léngk.; 4 N.Q. 


103. To-day: naté, Sdm., Sak. Br. 
Low, Sak. Croix. You: te, Jak. 
Stev. Thou (avd pg. s.): tdi, Sak. 
Tap; P 176. Here (or from here) : 


paté? (pa-té), Sak. Martin. ‘There 
(or from there): até? (a-té), Saé. 
Martin ; see also T 54. 

{c) This: dek, ex. mai-o-dek? (Zz. 
Mail. apa dia ini?), ‘‘ what is this ?”’ 


Pang. Belimb.; dek, Pang. &K. 
Aring, Pang. U. Aring; tudeh, 
Sem. Craw. Hist., Sem. Craw. 


Gram., Sem. Ked. New. ; (toudeh), 
Sem. Klapr.; ta-déh (?=there), Sem. 
Kedah; a-dé, Sak. Blanj. Chiff. ; 
ada (adé), e.g. teh ada (téh ade), 
‘‘this country,” E 12, Sak. Ra. ; 
adé, Sak. Martin. This; here: 
ado, e.g. négri add (ndgriad6), ‘‘this 
country,” Sak. Ra. This is it! 
ladih, Sex. Em. Here: dé, Sak. 
Ra.; deh (dih), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
dih, Sen. Cl.; badd (badé), Sak. 
Ra.; badeh (badih), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; dih; pa-dih; ma’dih, Sez. 
Clif. ; madih, Serau; madé, Sak. 


U. Kam. Hither: badeh, Sak. /. 
Low ; madi’ (madik), /edaz. Hither 
or here (dZa/. kamari): kadek, 
Pang. K. Aring. Hither (Mad. 
kamari): ba-dih, ex. ched ba- 
dih (al. sampai  kamari) = 


‘‘arrive here or hither,’’ Sem. Jarum ; 
ba-dé, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; 
ba-d6i (07 bad-6i); ba-dii, ex. chop 
ba-dui=‘‘come hither,’ Pang. U. 
Aring ; ma'dih, Sex. Clif; du badéi, 
Sem. Buk. Max.; R 83; W 78. 
To arrive: da badi, Sem. Buk. Max. 
To come: badih, Sem. Klapr.; ndi, 


87. 
88. 


89. 


go. 


Sak. Sung. Come: maddi, Seraz. 
Come, young man! yob (07 nyam) 
ben madi, Darat. Hence; from 
here: ha’deh (ha’dih), Sem. Pa. 
Max. ; ueh badi (auih badi), Sem. 
Buk, Max. Thence; from there: 
ue’ badeh (aui’ badih), Sem. Buk. 
Max. Whence; from where: ue’ 
badeh (aui’ badih), Sem. Buk. Max. 
So; thus: taleh, Sak J. Low. 
Thus (JZa/. bagini) : pan-dek, Pang. 
U. Aring. Thus; in this way: 
hau-mé-gi-4-dé [perhaps to be read 
han mégi adé], Sak. Blanj. Clif. 
Not yet; now: nadeh (nadih), Sem. 
Buk. Max. Then; until: chub 
nadeh (chub nadih), Sem. Buk. Max.; 
G 42. There: madi’ (madikh), Sa&. 
Em, [but cf. T 54]. Up-country ; 
upstream (dad. ulu): pedih, Krauz 
£m. [So given, but clearly in error ; 
it emeansi ec here!” 5) ick, aWere 177.11 
When (zzterrog.): hanadeh (hana- 
dih), Sem. Buk. Max. 

(dz) This: do, Sém., Sak. Kerb., 
e.g. ‘‘this country,” tah do (teh do), 
Sém., Sak. Kerb. ; nado, Sak. Koro. 
Lias; nadoh? (nadéch), Sak. Kor. 
Gé. That: éndoh, /ak Mad. ; 
‘ndoh, Jak. Sim. Here: doh, Tem. 
GH, Hither: mado, Sak. Koro. 
Lias. To approach: madoh, Saé. 
Kerb. There: dé, Sak. Ra. Thus; 
in this way: i-do’, Sak, Plus Cuff. ; 
H 44 [? cf. G 31]. 

Tus: ‘ng, Sem. Stev.; meng, Bes. 
Matlac. 

Hitherwards (Jad. balik sini): wet 
ba-kau (doubtful), Pang. U. Aring ; 
R 83 [?=T 90]. 

THis: nin, Kena. I/., Bed. Chiong, 
Bedu. J., Bedu. I/., Blan. Rem., 
Ment. Her. I., Ment. Her. I1., 
Mantr. Malac.; nénin (n’nin), AZent. 
Stev. Here: nin, Mantr. Malac. ; 
ni (nee), Belend. Stev.; (nie), Jak. 
Stev.; déni, Jak. Malac.; R 84; S 
439; sinin, Ment. Her. 17. ; sini, 
Sém.; sini, Jak. Mad. Hither : 
sini, Jak. Mad. [JMail. sini, ‘‘ here,” 
‘hither’; cf. Minangk. Mail, inin, 
sinin (given, but not explained, in 
yv. d. Toorn’s Dictionary). ] 

Tuis; come: kia, Jak, Semé.; kiah, 
Jak. Mad., Jak. Sim., Jak. Ba. Pa.; 
kian, Jak. Lem. ; kian, Pant. Kap. Joh. ; 
kiyan, Bavok; ka-kian, Galang; kiani, 
Jak. Malac.; tyian, Mantr. Malac. 
Come; come here (hither): chan, 
Belandas Skeat; kiyan, Or. Laut; 
chan oy chyan, Bland. K. Lang. ; 
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96. 
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chan datang hinin, Mantra. Malac. 
Nya.; C 225; T 89. Here: ké-éng, 
Jak. Sembr.; chian, Ment. Her, 1. ; 
thiang, JZantr. Cast. Hither: chan 
or chyan, Bland. K. Lang. ; chian, 
Mantr. Malac.; G 43; kiani, Jak. 
Matlac. ; ké-éng, Jak. Sembr. Stop: 
chan, Bedu. L/. 

THIS: timi, Gen. New. 

Tus: yak, Jak. Mad.; jak, Jak. 
Lem. 

Tus: ika’ (ikak), Galang; H 45; 
ING ars: [Minangk. Mal. ik6, 
“this, os D5 T= 53: 

Thither: G 42; G47; T 51-54. 
Thorn (JZaZ. duri): (a) hil’, Sem. 
Kedah; ile’ (aili’), Sem. Buk, Max. ; 
jé-li, Ledir; jéle’ (ji), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; k®la? or jéla? (gela), Sem. K. 
Ken, ; jér-la’, Krau Tem. ; jér-lah, 
U. Cher.; jér-lar, U. Tem. ; jér-lak, 
Krau Ket. ; jétlak, Serau; (jerlak), 
Sak. Em.; jér-lak®, Sen. Chi. ; 
(tér-lak® [sic : probably a misprint]), 
Sen. Cl.; jalak, Zemdbc; jérjér- 
lak, (Sak. Hm OB) 21) Be r43. 
Bristle (or quill, as of a porcupine= 


Mal. duri), (they are believed to be | 


tipped, like blow-gun darts, with black 
upas poison, and the porcupine is 
believed to shoot them when pro- 
voked): jeleg; jélik, Sem. Jarum ; 
kéleg, ex. kéleg landeg, ‘‘ porcupine’s 
quill,’ Sem. Kedah; klag-lanag, 
Sem. K. Ken. Caltrop (AZal. sudar): 
jehlah, Sak. Jer, Onak (whip-end 
of growing rattans): jéli’ sung (#7. 
sugng)=AZal. duri ujong (/z.), ex. 
kaned, wong, b66, jéli’ sung=trans. 
of Mal. proverb kéchil anak bésar 
onak, z.e. ‘‘when small, a_ child, 
when grown up, a scourge,’’ Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal.; 2?R 37 or E 63. 
{Aton jala; Bahnar jola; Khmer 
banla [panla], ‘‘thorn” ; Adak jéli, 


“needle” ; Sdzeng krdla, ‘‘ thorny 
bamboo”; ? ef. Stieng, Chrdu lok, 
‘thorn.’’] 
(2) Thorn: néniar (n’niar), Paz. 
Kap. Joh. 
THORN: bit-chet, Kervdat. Quills of 


a porcupine: chinching lantah, Sem. 
Plus; pa'chor, Sen. Clif. [Stieng 
chor, ‘‘ porcupine’s quill”’ ; ? cf. Bah- 
nar gdshor (gdxor), ‘‘ porcupine.’’] 
HOW ok! (ESO eh sgeh ca ieo 
Y 32-38. 

Thought: T 78. 

Thread (JZa/. bénang): sip, Bes. Sep. 
benang, Zemdi [Mal. 
bénang]. 


97- 
98. 


99. 


100. 


ror. 


102, 


103. 


Three: wii-ip, Sem. Scott. 
THREE: diu, U. Pat. [Both words 
doubtful. ] 

THREE: no (né), Po-Klo; na (ne), 
SARA Ras, SARS KOTO. PLT Si ees 
Tem. Cil.; né, Sém., Sak. Croix, 
Sak. Br. Low; ne (sharp); neh, 
Sak. Br. Low; né, Sex. Cl. ; ne, 
Sem. K. Ken., Sak. Plus, 4 N.Q. 
ro2; né’ (nék), Sevaw; ni, Temdz ; 
ni San Cee Berets. nig esaee 
Kam., Sak. J. Low, Sak. Martin ; 
ni, Sak, Kerb.; nir, Sak. Tap.; 
nina, Sak. Chen., Sak. Sung.; H 
167; T 45. The third (AZa/. yang ~ 
katiga): né’ (né*), Serau. Three 
houses: ni’ dénw’ dik, Sak, U. Bert. 
We three: ai-néd, Sem. K. Ken. 
Five: ne, Sem. Stev. [No doubt a 
mistake, it must mean ‘‘ three.’’] 
[See pp. 458, 459, supra. | 

THREE: €mpong, Sem. Plus ; pat, 
Sem. Sadang; ém-pet, U. Tem. ; 
ém-pe’, U. Cher. ; hémpé’? (hmpek), 
Serting; émpe’ (émpék), Bes. Her.; 
ampéh, Sak. Sel. Da. ; ’mpe’, Bes. 
Sepa A, L538 mpe (npe;)\i arene. 
ind.; "mpi, Bes. Malac.; &mpi 
(impee), Bers. Stev. ; (ampi), Ben. 
New. ; be’? (bék), Kena. J. [Alon 
pi; Khmer bey [piy]; Bahnar 
peng; Stzeng pei; Alak pei; 
Boloven, Halang, Sedang pai; 
Niahin, Lave pe; Ka, Chong peh ; 
Prou, Phnong pe; Kaseng bi; 
Kon Tu b&; Tareng be, ‘‘ three.’’] 
THREE: tigal, Pang. Belimd. ; tigd’ 
(tigeuk), Galang; tigah, Sem. 7. ; 
tiga, Sem. U. Sel., Sem. Per.; tiga, 
Sak. Jer.; tiga, Sak. Br. Low, Sak. 
Guat, Mantr. Malac., Jak. Matlac., 
Sem. Craw. Gram. (Mal. tiga]. 
Three-cornered : C 245. : 
Throat: (a) lakhum (ikhum), Sem. 
Buk. Max. [Mal. Ar. holkum, 
lékum. | 

(4) Larynx: lohong (luhung), Sem. 
Buk, Max. Apple of throat (Mad. 
lékum): lahong, Sem. Kedah ; 
uvula (AZa/. anak tékak): lahang 
or lahong, Sem. Kedah. ([Kaseng 
halong, ‘‘neck,” klong, ‘‘throat’’ > 
Bahnar halong, ‘‘ throat.’’] 
THROAT: N 23; N 26-28. 
Through ; tius, Sem. Pa, Max. ; 
détius ? (dtius), Sem. Buk. Mas. ; 
doiat-teluis, Sem. K. Ken. Through; 
to pierce through: tius, Sem. Pa. 
Max., Sem. Buk. Max. Channel ; 
canal; cutting: teus (teius), Sez. 
Buk. Max, (Mail. térus]. 


104. 


Ios. 


106, 


107. 


108. 


Io9g. 


110, 


eas 
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THROUGH; 
pulau (pulau), Sem. Buk. Max. 
Throw to (?): lunjan, ex. ma- 
lunjan kleng gin kiadah, ‘(I want) 
to throw (it) among the maidens,” 
Sem. Kedah. 

THROW, TO (dZa/. champak) : ya- 
aloi, Pang. U. Aring; loi; ma-loi, 
e.g. yeh ma-loi mahum (mahoom) 
pe met katop, ‘‘I throw blood up 
to the sun” (a magic formula 
accompanying the action described), 
sem, Stev.; I rt; B 249; D 33. 
To throw away (JZa/. buang): ya-loi 
(=ya-aloi), Pang. U. Aring, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. ; \ueh (luih), Sem. 
Pa. Max. To burl up: ma’ luib 
(ma’ luih), Sem. Buk. Max. [P=P 


205]. 
THROW, TO: huib, Sem. Buk. 
Méax.; kawen, ex. kawen kayel, 


‘“to angle,” Bes. K. L. To throw 
away: wébh, Sez. Cl.; weh, Jak. 
Malac.; e.g. ‘‘ throw it away over 
there,” weh ‘ng kiuh, Jak. Madlac. ; 
ma&huet (mhuit), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
kawin, Bes. d. 7. To throw away ; 
to remove: huib, Sem. Buk. Max. 
Thrown away: kawin, Bes. K. 
Lang. To throw; to hurl: tun 
(aiun), Sem. Pa. Max.; ma-iun? 
(miun), Sem. Buk. Max.; W 29. 


[Halang kaveng, kaven, ‘‘ to 
throw”; Khmer krewéng [kra- 
wéng], ‘‘to throw away’’; Mon 


weng pai[weng paai], ‘‘ to reject.” ] 
THROW, TO: (a) ya-mabih? (imabih 


or idmabih), Sem. Buk. Max. To 
throw away: bods (bérs), Sak. 
Blanj. Clif. [Achin. bos, ‘‘to 
throw away.’’] 

(4) To throw: pig, Sak. Kerb. To 


hurl; to rush: pio’ (piuk), Sem. Pa. 
Max. 

Turow, TO (dZa/. lempar) : 
bok, Sex. Clif 

Turow, TO: pangka (pan-ké), 
Sém. To throw; to hurl: pongkal 
(pungkl), Sem. Buk. Max. To 
cast away (Wal. buang): ya- 
pangka’, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
THROw, TO: bédal (bdal), Sem. 
Pa. Max. 


rém- 


THROW, TO: gash, Sak. Ra. To 
throw away: gas, Sak. Léngk., 
AN OemOS mSaS;.) Le7ian Ol. 
Sak, Blanj. Cl., Sak. Slim, 
Serau. To throw far away: gas 
ennya’ (gas ennyak), /edaz. To 


break (Mai. patah): gash (gasch), 
Sak. Ra. To break (¢rans.): tegot, 


VOL. II 


to pierce through: 


113. 


114. 


TES, 


rerikoys 


U7: 


118, 


118A. THUNDER: tagar, (asa. 


11g. 


120. 


Bes. A. I. Snapped: tégét, Bes. 
Songs [but cf. F 20}. 

To throw: F er. 

To throw away: F 21; R 60. 
THROW AWAY, TO; to remove: 
kuang, Sem. Pa. Max. To hurl 
down (Mad. &mpas [for hémpas}) : 
machung (mchung), Sem. Buk. Max. 
THROW DOWN, TO: champak 
pékil, Bes. Songs. [Méal. champak, 
“*to throw away.’’] 

Thrust, to: P 242. 


Thud, with a: perteng, Bes. Songs. 
With a resounding thud: denting- 
denting, Bes, Songs. 

Thumb: E 42; F t09, 110; 
H x4, 15; M xo2. 

Thunder: karei (kharei), Sdm. ; 
ka-ré, Sem. Jarum, Sem, Plus; 


karé (gv. karéY), Sem. Plus; k&ré, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; ka-yé, 
Sem. Kedah; kahe [in the MS. 
originally kahey], Sem. U, Sel. ; 
kaeh (kaih), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
kai, Sem. Jur. And., Sem. Jur. 
New., Sem. Jur. Rob. Thunder ; 
god (of the Pangan): kaii (kiee), 
Sem. Stev. Sky: karé, U. Pat. ; 
(kte), U. Kel. ; kael, Sem. Craw. 
Hiist., Sem. Ked. New.; kail; 
kaél, Sem. Klapr.; gélal (glarl), 
Lebir. [? Connection of this.] [? Cf. 
Bahnar glaih= Fr. foudre.’”’] 
THUNDER : tinjum (g7. tin-jubm), 
Sem. Kedah; lemgum (gr. lemm- 
gumm), Sem. Plus. 

THUNDER: engku, Sak. Br. Low; 
(enekou), Sak. Croix; ‘ngkuh, Sak. 
U. Kam., Sak, U. Bert.; engki 
(Enka), Sak. Blanj. Sw.; (unki), 
Tan. U. Lang. ; (nugka) [probably 
the original MS. had ungku], Sa&. 
Chen. ; endro ungku, Darat. To 
thunder (J/a/. bérguroh): engkup, 
Serau. Noise of thunder (dZa/. 
bunyi gah, guroh): rah ungkup, 
Serau; N gt. 

[AZal. 
tagar, ‘‘thunderclap”; ? cf. (more 
remotely) Khmer phkor [phgar]; 
Mon thak6 [dhaguiw], ‘‘ thunder.’’] 


THUNDER: kéréntah, Kenza. L/., 
Serting, Bed. Chiong; géréntah, 
Bedu. If.; (geruntah), Sak. Sel. 


Da.; gantar, Ben. New. ‘Thunder- 
bolt : gentah, Bes. A. 7. Thunder- 
clap (JZa/. pétir): géréntah, Bedu. /. 
[Cf. Ma/. guntur, ‘‘ thunder. ] 


THUNDER: (a) gardKng, Bes. 

A. I.; garong, Bess K. LL. To 

thunder: garéng, Bes. KL. [? Cf. 
3 B 
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Cham grom; Braou grem; Radaih juho’ (djou-hék), Sdm. [? cf. Chrdu 
gram; Bahnar grom(gram); Kaseng jau]. 
kriim, ‘‘ thunder” ; Halang grém ; (ce) Tiger: chiai, Sem. Jur. And., 
Jarai grom; Boloven brao krém ; Sem. Jur. New., Sem. Jur. Rob. 
Niahon Vi kriim ; Adak brah kriim ; [A misprint for the following ?] 
Lave kriim kre, = Fr. ‘‘ foudre.’’] (d) Tiger : chinnih, Sem. Beg., Ben. 
(6) Thunder: gurhoh (gukhoh ), New. ; chéné’ (chni‘), Se. Pa. Max.; 
Barok; guroh, Bes. Malac., Jak. jend’? or jéna’? (jn‘), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
Malac, [Mal. guroh; this and S 310; (spec. Aad. rimau balar) : 
T 119 may conceivably be variants, jéna’ p&hong (jn‘ phung), Sem. Pa. 
on quasi-Krama principles, of one Max.; (spec. Ma/. rimau daun 
word. | pinang): jén&’ héle’ pénaing (jn‘ 
121. THUNDER : sapétér ? (subtair), Ben. hli’ pnng), Sem. Pa. Max. Wild 
New. ; patéh, Jak. Ba. Pa. (Mal. cat (spec. Mad. rimau akar), jéna’ 
pétir]. lataik (jn‘ lataik), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
122, THUNDER: 4b, Kena. J.; F 124; (spec. Jal. rimau térengkasoh ) : 
G 130; N 92. jéna’ tréngkasoh (jn‘ trngkasu ), 
|Thunderbolt: S 465; T 119. Sem. Pa. Max. Veopard (spec. 
\Thunderclap: T 119. Mai. rimau bintang): jéna’ puloeh 
‘Thus: T 51-53; T 85, 86. (jnng puluih), Sem. Pa, Max. ; 
slibia : A 133; B 339. (spec. JZad, rimau télap) : .jéna’ bélu 
123. Tick: amait, Bes. A. J. (jn‘ blu), Sem. Pa. Max, Black 
124. Tickle, to? [the Malay equivalent leopard; black panther: jéna’ 
given is kli (for géli, which has two bétong (jn‘ btung), Sem. Pa. Max., 
meanings, ‘‘aversion” and ‘‘to Sem. Buk. Max.; B 233. [It is 
tickle’’)]: béj (bij), Sem. Buk. possible that j- should be read ch- 
Max.; béwéd (biuid), Sem. Pa. throughout; the MS. often omits 
Max. Itch (Mal. kudis): behid®, dots in the Arabic character. ] 
Tembi. Itching (Mal.  gatal): (e) Tiger: mejé (medjé), Bland. 
behét®, Zemdz. To itch and wish K, Lang. ; méjeh, Mantr. Malac. 
to scratch oneself: gatad behe; em Nya. Small tiger: maja (méje), 
gi behet [ov behet®], Seraz. Bedu. Lf.; (spec. Mal. rimau akar): 
125. TICKLE, TO: ngéri, Mantr. MJalac. maja (mejé), Kea. Z. 
[(al. géli]. (/) Tiger: diagign, Or. Hu. Joh. 1.; 
126. TICKLE, TO: ketek, Want. Malac. (djagign), Pad. 
Ticklish : H 181. (g) Tiger: tiasma, U. Znd. 
127. Tide: ayus (aius), Sem. Buk. Max. (4) Tiger: jéroki? (jerokee), Jak, 
Tide; flow of the tide: tali ayus Ba. Pa. 
(tali aius), Sem. Buk. Max.; R 183 (z) Tiger-cat (JZa/. rimau akar): 
[1Za/. harus]; W 27. yod (fr. yodd), Sem. Plus. 
Ebb-tide : W 30. (7) Tiger-cat (JZaZ. rimau akar) : 
Flood-tide: F 179; W 30. chang-wod (gr. chang-wodd), Sem. 
Turn of the tide: S 476. Kedah. 
Tie, to: B 213, 2174. (2) Tiger-cat: chantel, Bedu. JI. 
128. Tiger (JZa/. rimau) : ong, ex. na yé Wild cat: chakul, /ak. Madlac. ; 
leau ka-ong (Mal, mak sahya habis (spec. dJZa7. rimau akar): chantél, 
de’ rimau), ‘‘my mother was eaten Bedu. I. Tiger-cat: sédét, Kena. J. 
up by a tiger,’ Sem. Kedah; ogn, | 130, TIGER: (a) taid’, ex. na’ yé yag taio’ 
U. FPat.; aum? (oum), Ben. (Zal. mak sahya di-makan rimau), 
New.; 0, U. Kel.; 0, Kerbat; ‘‘my mother was devoured by a 
K 31. tiger,” Sem. Kedah; taiyo, Sem. 
129. TIGER: (a) nyah, Pang. K. Aring; Craw. Hist., Sem. Ked. And., 


nyah (gv. nyahh) or yah, Pang. U. 
Aring; nya’, Lebir; iya (ija), 
U. Kel.; T 51. Tiger-cat (AZad. 
rimau akar) nyah awe, Pang. U. 
Aring. Leopard or panther (Jad. 
rimau kumbang): nyah beltek, 
Pang. U. Aring; B 233. 

(2) Tiger) j&eadi oo jo'o), Wane. 
Belimb.; jo’ ? (tsch3), Sak. Martin ; 


Sem. Ked. New., Sem. Ked. Rob. ; 
(taiyo), Sem. Klapr. ; (tiyo), Sem. 
Stev.; tayo’ (taiu’), Sem. Buk. 
Max. ; tayuh (tayouh) Sem. Klapr. 
Black leopard; black panther: tayo’ 
bétong (taiu’ btung), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; B 233. Wild cat: tahém 
(ta-hurm), Sem. Szev. 

(4) Tiger: pitéau; puteau, Sem. 
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131. 


132. 


133. 


134. 


135: 


136. 


Kedah; putéau (pr. putéao), Sem. 
Plus; p&téii(?), Sem. Jarum ; pato, 
U. Kel. 

TIGER: baling, Sem. Kedah, Sem. 
Plus, Pang. Belimb. ; balésng 
(balég’n), Sem. K. Ken.; malen, 
U, Pat.; malap, Ben. New.; 
blang-namafi, Jak. Malac.; cf. F 4. 
Panther: marut, Aeza, 7. 


TIGER: gai-it, U. Tem.; rak®, 
Sen. Cl.; rak, Sen. Clif; raak, 
Tan. U. Lang.; raak®, Jelai; 


raak, Tembi, Darat; raag, Serau 
[or Zeméz?]; ménahar raag, Serax, 
Sak, Em.; a’-a'; rva-a, Bes. Sep. 
A. /.; a-& (a-a2), Bes. Her.; 
a-a’, Blan. Rem. ; 4a, Bes. Malac. 
Panther; graak, Sak. Tap. ‘Tiger- 
cat (Mal. rimau akar); graak, 
Tembt ; raak ar, Jelaz ; a-a chiogn, 
Bes. Her.; R 37 perhaps=O 19; cf. 
T 137]. [(2Cf. Zareng rhok, ‘‘tiger.’"] 


TIGER: (a) kémo® (kmon’), U. Kel. 
(4) Tiger: kohdéf, Kena. [/., Jak. 
Malac.; kohangan, Ben. New. ; 
kohang (kokang), Jok Raf’; 
kahoing, /ok. Raf As.; kahon 
(kahone), Ben. New. Bear: kahui, 
Kena. 7. [The proper pronuncia- 


tion in its fullest form is probably 
kohonga J]; [? cf. T 128]. 

(c) Tiger: po-dong, Bera; podagn 
(pdddg®), Serting; poddg®, e.g. 
proverbial curse: cha’ poddg®, 
‘«may you be eaten by a tiger!” 
Semilat coll. Nya. ‘Tiger-cat: 
poddégn, Serting. 

(d) Tiger: gél6m, Bland. K. Lang.: 
nongkom, Bland. K. Lang. Royal 
tiger: méngkdlom, Bedw. 77. Black 
tiger: méngkélom, Bed. Chong. 
(e) Tiger: toman, Pant. Kap. Joh.; 
ttimang, Pant. Kap. Her. [La- 
wangan timang, ‘‘tiger.’’] 

TIGER: wép? (wép (nasal)), U. 
Cher. (2=T 137]. 


TicEeR: kla’, Krau Ket., Krau 
Tem.; kra’, Sak. Guat. Wild cat: 
kélara, Mantr. Malac. [Mon, 


Bahnar, Sedang kia; Khmer khla ; 
Kaseng kli, kla; Sué kala; Halang 
klia ; Boloven kléa; Stzeng lah ; 
Cuoi kola (cola); Pro klo (clo) ; 
Braou klou; Santhal kila ; Bhumiz 
kala; Sinubhum Kol garam kila ; 
Mundala kilah, ‘‘ tiger." 

TIGER: (a) ongkuh, Ment. Her. 
77.; ménahar kenkub, Sevaw. 

(4) Tiger: ménahar ngentat, Sak, 
Em. ; ménahar ngentat, Serax. 

(c) Tiger: ompot, asa. 


a7. 


I40. 


T4I. 
142. 


143. 


144. 


145. 


, LIGER : 


TIGER: dtiém, Bland. K. Lang. ; 
tuth, Bes. Sep. A. J.; tué, Bes. 
Malac. [? Mal. tuan, ‘‘ master,” or 
tua, ‘‘the old one.’’ Most of these 
tiger names appear to be merely 
honorifics. | 


. TIGER (Bengal): muél (muétl), 


Bed. Chiong. 
manus, Sak, U. Kam.; 
ma’-nu, Zem. CZ; manu(?), Bes. 
Sep. ; mamog®; mamok®, Temdz ; 
mamuk, Sak, Tap.; mamu(mamou), 
Sak, Kerb.; mamu (mamou), 
Sak. Ra. Wild beast: mamu 
(mamou), Sak, Kerb. [? cf. Seung 
panu (pannoo) ; pnuk, ‘‘tiger.’’] 
TIGER (royal) : (a) ramas, Kena. J. 
Tiger: imed, Sem. Kedah; silimma 
(silimma), Pant. Kap. Log. 

(4) Tiger : harimau, Mantr. AZalac. ; 
rimau, Ment. Her. J.; rhimau 
(khimau), Bavok. Small tiger : 
rimau kumbang Bedu. //. Tiger 
(of the size of a cat): rimau rumput, 
Bedu. Il. ; (of the size of a dog): 
rimau akar, Bedu. //.; (of the size 
of a goat): rimau sénang, Bedu. 
ZI, {Mail. rimau, harimau, ‘‘ tiger’’]; 
B x18, 

Tiger-cat: T 129-133; T 135; 
T 140. 

““Tiger’s-jackal” bird, cry of: 
P 80. 

Timber: T 207; T 210, 211. 
Tin: supat, Sem. U. Sel. [? Cf. 
Khmer spean [sban], ‘‘ copper.’ ] 
Tin: tech, Sak. Sed. Da. [? Cf. 
Khmer dék [ték], ‘‘ iron.” 

Tin: timéh, Aarok; tima, Sdm., 
Sak. Kerb., Sak. Ra., Sak. Croix ; 
timah, Sak. U. Kam., Sak. Blanj. 
Sw., Serau ; timah? (timesh ?), Sak. 
Br. Low ; timah-biji, Sem. Per. [as 
the black oxide, in granular form] ; 
tima putih, Sak. Kor. Gd. [as the 
metal], [4Za/. timah]; S 89; S 210; 
S 466; W tor. 

Tinder, for striking fire (dZa/. rabok 
tukas): pa-sul (fv. pa-sull), Sem. 
Kedah. ‘Tobacco-cutting appliance : 
pasang (passorng); pasun (passoon), 
Sent. Stev. 

Tines (of deer): B 351. 

Tip: E65; N 98. 

Tired: gahal, Sem. K. Ken. ; 
gé-hél, Tem. Cl., Sen. Ci. Weak: 
gé-hél, Sex. Clif; Weak or feeble : 
gtha or g&hé, Pang. Belimd.; gehél, 
Serau. ‘Tired from walking: kilhil 
jibjip, Sak. Em. To sit, being 
tired: gehel gigei, Darat [see E 


74° 
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147. 


148. 


149. 
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at]. [? Ch Khmer khchil [khjil], 
“lazy.’'] 

TiRED: kérdk, Serting; kéndng, 
Kena. I. 

TIRED: kAbo, Jak. 
kaboh, Jak. Stm.; kabo, Pant. 
Kap. Log. Feeble: kébok, Jak. 
Mad. Slow (adj., adv.): kebo- 
kebo, /ak, Malac. 

TIRED: litak, Bedu. TJ. Weak: 
leteh, /elaz; letteh, Ben. New. 
[AZal, léteh]. 

TiRED: pened, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal.; penat (penart), MWentr. Stev.; 
penat, Jelaz [JZal. pénat]. 

TIRED; fatigued (JZa/, pénat): 
hum, Pang. U. Aring. 

TIRED ; fatigued: jai; jayn, Bes. 
A. f, Weary: jaf, Bes. Songs; 
L 31; S 189. 

To: A6; A178; O 26;,C 219. 
To the ground: E 12. 

To the top: A 8. 

Toad: C 72-74; F 268; F 270, 
27. 


Ba. Pa.; 


. Tobacco: ménang? (munang), Ben. 
New. 

. Topacco: rasiil (gr. ra-sull), Sez. 
Plus. 

. ToBAcco: takau, Avau Tem. ; 
bakau, Sem. K. Ken.; ba’-kau, 


Sen. Clif: ; bakau, Sak. U. Kam., 
Serau; baku, Sak. Em.; bako, 
Sém., Sak. Tap.; akau, Temdz ; 
ako, Sak. Kerb.; témbako (tém- 
bako), Sak. Ra.; témbakau hu-nia, 
U. Cher. Javanese tobacco: ako 
jawa’ (ako jawak), Serau [dZal. 
témbakau]; C 129, 130; D 165; 
I 34; S 303. 

Tobacco- plant of the Semangs: 
poh, Sem. Stev. 


Topacco (Sakai): bér-nol; bér- 
nor; brél-nol, Sex. Clif: 

Tobacco - cutting appliance: 
T 144. 

Tobacco-plant: T 155, 156. 
To-day: Di16; Doz95D 33; 


D 35; D 42, 43; 5 345; T 86. 
Toe: F 1te9s  F 1125) 220; 
N 1-3. 

Toe-nail: N 1-3; S 141. 
Together: A 62; A 64; A79g; 
M 42. 

To bring together: A 170. 
TOGETHER WITH (JZa/. bérsama- 
sama): chélah, ex. chélah gin 
kiadah, ‘‘ together with the young 
maidens,’’ cp. chélah wong sad, 
‘“‘among the young sad plants’’ ? 
Sem. Kedah. With; together with 


158. 


159. 


160. 


164. 


165. 


. TO - MORROW, 


. To- mMoRROW, four days 


(Mal. bérsama-sama): sérah, ex. 
chop sérah 6’, ‘‘ go along with him,” 
Pang. U. Aring. 

To-morrow: A 72; D33; D 36; 
D 43; M 175-179. : 
To-morrow, the day after: duak’, 
Jak. Ba. Pa. 

To-mMorROW, the day after: lusa’, 
Pang. U. Aring; \usa (louga), 
Sém., Sak. Ra. [Mal. lasa]; D 37; 
Di4egMia73) sO er. 

To-MoRROW, two days after: tulad 
or tuled, Pang. U. Aring [Mal. 
tulat]; O ar. 

three days after: 
tubin, Pang. U. Aring (Mai, tubin]. 
after > 
télung, Pang. U. Aring. 

Tongs, bamboo: B 38. 


. Tongue: lé-peh, U. Cher. ; \é-pes, 


U. Tem.; lépas (lépes), Serting ; 
lipes,) 7. ids [iSvezes lopiets 
Kaseng apiat; Bahknar  \opiet, 
rdpiet ; Churu lampiet, biat ; Chraw 
lépiet ; Boloven, Niahén piat ; Alak 
kapet ; Lave apiet; AHalang piet ; 
Sedang répet, ‘‘ tongue.’’] 

TONGUE: lin, Pant. Kap. Log. ; 
pelen, Pant. Kap. Her.; péleng 
(p'leng) or péteng (p’teng), Panz. 


Kap. Joh. (2 Cf. Birhar alang ; 
Santali alang; Mundart a-lang, 
“tongue.” ] 


TONGUE : (a) liti’ (fr. li-ti’), Pang. 
U. Aring; Iliti’ or litik, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. ; litig, Sem. Jur. 
And., Sem. Jur. Rob., Sem. Jur. 
New. ; letig, Sem. U. Sel. ; \étik,, 
Sem. Beg.; éti’ (ltik),. Sem. Buk. 
Max. ; létik (Itik), Sem. Pa. Max.; 
lentek, U. Ked.; (lenteck), U. Pat.; 
lén-ti, Zedzv; lénta (Inta), Sak. U. 
Kam.; \ntah, Or. Berumb.; lentah, 
Sak. Kerb. ; léntag, Sak. Kor. Go.; 
lantag, Sak. Br. Low; (lanlay),. 
Sak. Croix; (lanlai), Sak. Kerb. 
[these forms are probably due to 
misreading the form in Saé&. 
Br. Low MS.]; léntag (léntag), 


Sdm.; (lentag), Sem. K. Ken. ; 
lentag, Temi; lentak®, Serau, 
Jelat; lén-tak, Kvrau Kei.; 


lentak, Sem. Per. ; léntak (Zént&k), 
Sak. Ra, ; lintak, Tan. U. Lang. ; 
lintak, Sak, Blanj. Sw.; rén-tak, 
Sen. Cl. ; loi-ten, Sak. Sel. Da. ; 
S 489. Uvula: awang Btik (auang 
Iting), Sem. Pa. Max.; wang l&ti’ 
(ung ltik), Sem. Buk. Max. +; C 101. 
[Afon lataik [latak]; KAmer Andat 
(fr. andat?) [antat]; Khmwus ntak 


166. 


167. 


168. 


169. 
170. 
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(ntac); Central, Southern Nicobar 
kale-tak; Tevessa, kali-tak; Chowra, 
kalitak ; Car Nicobar litak ; Palaung 
latah, ‘‘tongue.”” ? Cf. these Mon- 
Annam forms with the Malayan 
equivalents, eg. Javan. lidah; 
Sundan. letah ; Mal. lidah.] H 2. 
(4) Tongue: jelil, Kena. 7. [Narom 
jilir ; ZeZak dilir.] 

(c) Tongue: lédah, Bed. Chiong; 
ledah, Ben. New. ; li-dah, Kerbat ; 
lidah, Mantr. Malac., Jak. Matlac. 
[Aal. lidah]. 

TONGUE: tamara pok, Ben. New. 
[A very dubious word: cf. F 221; 
perhaps to be read rapok; if so, 
perhaps=T 163; cf. F 5.] 
To-night: D 16; Dro. 

Too: A7z; T 85. 


Tooth (Jad. gigi): jangk6’, Sem. 
Jarum, Sem. Plus. 

TooTH: nyus (gv. nyuss; nyitiss), 
Sem. Kedah; niyos, Sem. Klapr; 
nfds (nieuss), Pang. Jalor; nis, U. 
Pat.; tus, Sem. [j7.; yus, Sem. 
Craw. Hist., Sem. Craw. Gram., 
Sem. Ked. And., Sem. Ked. 
one. Ser, Kea. R00... Sem. 


Ked. New. ; (yous), Sem. Klapr. ; 
(yoos), Sem. Stev. ; yds (ids), Sen. 
Buk. Max.; yos (yeuss), Sem. 
Stev. ; usé [? better yas; in MS. 
originally use], Sem. U. Sel.; L 32. 
Broken teeth : héu héus, Sew. Buk. 
Max. ; bus hius nai (hus hius nai), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Mouth: nis, UV. 


Pat. Toothache: pias yis (pias 
stius), Sem. Buk. Max,; nos-en 
(neuss-en), Sem. Stev. ‘Teeth 


eaten at by maggots,” z.e. caries: 
nya’ yus? (fi‘ius), Sem. Buk. Max. 
To grind the teeth? (AZa/. tékérat 
gigi?) : maki yusé’ (mki iusi‘), Sem. 
Buk. Max. Poisonous snake: yds 
(yeuss), Sem. Stev. ; L 32. 

TootTH: chérah, Kena. J. 

TootTH: lémiin, Sak. U. Kam., 
Sak, U. Bert.; (lémfin), Sak. 
Blanj. Sw. ; (lé-mtn), Sen. Clif. ; 
lémun, Bed. Chiong; \é-mun, Krau 


Ket.; lémun, Jelaz, Serting ; 
(lemun), Ben. New., Sem. Per., 
Sem. Jur. New., Tembi, Serau; 


(lemum), Sev, Jur. And., Sem. Jur. 
Mar., Sem. Jur. Rob.; Vimin, Tan. 
U. Lang. ; limitn, O7. Berumb. ; 
jémuin, Bes. Her.; lémuing 
(Imuing), Sem. Pa. Max. ; lémugn, 
Bes. Her. ; \emoin, e.g. lemoin nai, 
‘two teeth,” lemoin ne, ‘‘ three 
teeth," Sem. K. Ken. ; lemdign, 


agit 
72s 
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Sak. Jer,; lamo-ing, Sem. Beg. ; 
lémding (leu-m6é-ing), Sak. Sel. 
Da.; lemos, Sem. Martin ; lémdn, 
Bes. Matlac.; \émoh, Pang. U. 
Aring; lémon, e.g. lémof nyis, 
‘‘front teeth” (incisors): lémof 
tenggam, ‘‘molars”’ or ‘‘ grinders” 
(Mal, gérham), Bes. K. L.; lémoii ; 
lémoyn; lémoi, Bes. Sep. A. 1. ; 
lémofi nyis, ‘‘front teeth’’; lémon 
tenggaPm, ‘‘ molars,” Bes. A. 7.; M 
r2r; limo® (limon’), U. Zd.; remiin, 
Buk, U. Lang.; rémogh, Kena. //.; 
moifi, Sém., Sak. Kerb.; méin, 
Sak, Kor. Gb.; moin, Sak. Br. 
Low; (moine), Sak. Croix; mon, 
Tembi ; B 41. Tusk (of wild boar) : 
lamuing, Sem. Pa. Max. To 
bite: lémiin, Sak. U. Kam. To 
grind the teeth ? (AZa/. tékérat gigi): 
i’ l4miin (al’ilamdin), Sem. Pa. 
Max. Toothache: méje’ lamuin 
(mji’ lamuin) ; méje’ lamuing (nji’ 
lamuing), Sem. Pa. Max. Necklace 
made of monkeys’ and other animals’ 
teeth : lemdin, Sem. K. Ken. Snake 
(not poisonous): limon, Sem. Stev. 
‘“Teeth eaten into by maggots” 
(caries of the teeth, so called by 
Malays): kama’ cho’? lémuing (kama’ 
chu Imuing), Sem. Pa. Max. 
[Khmer thméni [dhméi]; cf. also 
Khasi Synteng \émein; Battoa ka 
lémain ; Amwee ka léman; Lakadong 
ka léman, all meaning ‘‘ tooth.’ 
TOOTH : rangam, Ben. Mew. 
TooTH: gigi, Ben. New., Mantr. 
Malac., Jak. Malac, Chattering of 
teeth: gigi péntas? (gigi pnts), 
Sem. Buk. Max. ; H 2 [iMal. gigi]. 
TooTH: pengrep, Pant. Kap. Her. ; 
péngérep (p’ng’rep), Pant. Kap. 
Joh. ; pingrép, Pant. Kap. Log. ; 


péngérep pémamah (p’ng’rep 
pmamah), Pant. Kap. Joh. 
Elephant’s tusk: péngérep kon 


pénégap (p’ng’rep kon p’n'gap), 
Pant. Kap. Joh. Arapid: péngérep 
(p’ng’rep), Pant. Kap. Mad. Rat; 
a well: péngérep (p’ng’rep), Panz. 
Kap. Joh. (Mail. grep, ‘‘to gnaw,” 
e.g. of rats]. : 
TooTH: A 12; B 228; M zr9. 
TooruH of comb: E 83. 

To cleanse the teeth: C 145. 
Toothache: T 168; T 170, 
Top: A5; B 347; F 29; H 46. 
Top of roof: R 169. 

Top of tree: T 216. 

Top, on: A 5-7; N 25; O 26. 


174. Torch: tras, Sak. Tap. 


175. 
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TorcH, resin: hanuk (?), Pang. 
K. Aring; R72. 

Tortoise: awa (owar), Sem. Stev. 
Land tortoise (AZaz. kura-kura) : 
awa’ (auda‘), Sem. Pa. Max.; awa’ 
(au‘), Sem. Buk. Max.; (Mal. 
baning): ha-wang, Ledir; ha’-wang, 
Kerbat. Sea-turtle (1ZaZ, tuntong) 
awa’ mi (au‘ mi?), Sem. Buk. Max. 
TorRTOISE : sil (seel), Sem. Stev. ; 
(spec. Mad. baning): sil (sil), Sem. 
Buk. Max.; stl (sul), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; sol, Teméz [or Serau?]; 
(sérl), U. Tem.; seaul (seoul), Sak. 
Ser. 

TortToisE (dad. kura): gash, 
Pang. Belimb.; (Mal. baning): 
koh, Sex. Clif Knee-cap: gash, 
Pang, Belimd, 

TorTOISE: piled (pled), Sem. 
Stev. River-tortoise (J/a/. labi-labi): 
pilet (pili’t or pla'it?), Sem. Buk. 
Max. ; pais? or pias? (pi’s or p’is), 
Sem. Pa. Max. 

ToRTOISE (Mai. baning): 
(dérm), U. Cher. 


dém 


180A. TORTOISE (AZa/7. baning): kénok®, 


181. 


182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 


187. 


188, 


189. 


190. 


rgt. 


192. 


Tembi. [Mon knuh, ‘‘tortoise,’”’ 
‘*turtle.”’] 
Tortoise (Mal. baning): jujeh, 


Jak. Malac. 

TorvtoisE (spec. Mad. biuku) : 
ba’eng or baning? (baing or 
baning?), Sem. Buk. Max. [Mal. 
baning]]. 

TorTOIsE (AZa/. tuntong): bitku, 
Jak. Malac. (Mal. biuku). 
TORTOISE: kura’, Sak. U. Bert. ; 
(spec. dZa/. kura-kura): kura, 
Mantr. Malac. (Mail. kura-kura]. 
TORTOISE. géréna, Jak. Malac. 
TorTOISE (Wad. labi-labi) : onjunel, 
Jak. Malac. 


Turtle (spec. JZa/. lélabi): jélébau’, 
Ment. Her. I. [Mal. labi-labi; 
lélabi]. 

Turtle: yok; yah, Bes. Sep.; yohh, 


Bes. K. Lang. River-turtle (Ja/. 
labi-labi) : yok ; yah; yah rabi, Bes. 


Sep. A. I. Turtle-eggs : képok yah, 
Bes. Sep. Aad 
TORTOISE, a small kind of: jahtk, 


Jak. Mad. 


TORTOISE, a small kind of: 
jangkeng, Jak. Mad. 
Tortoise-shell: S 236. 

Touch, to: sembi, Sem. Buk. 


Max.; C 49; F 57; H 106. 

To touch at: L 31. 

Touching; in contact with each 
other : oab (adab), Sem. Buk. Max. 


193- 


194. 


195. 


196. 


197. 


198. 


199. 


200. 


TOUCHING; in contact with each 
other: puh, Sem. Pa. Max.; N 
IQ, 20. 

Tough: R 132; S 336. 

Towards: dahluoh(?) (? dhliuh), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; A 6; A176; 
A 178; C 219; 5S 198. 

Track: G41; G49; P 118. 
Tracks ; footprints ; utensil ? (AZaZ. 
békas): yok (yeuk; yérk), Sa&. 
Plus Clif: 

TRACKS; marks: kése (ksé), Sem. 
Buk, Max, (Mal. késan]. 

TRACK or spoor: békes oy békess, 
Pang. Belimb. [Mal. békas]; G 41; 
Pires: 

Trample, to: K 24, 25; T 202. 
Translate, to: sénalik (sdnalik), 
Sdm.; salim, Sak. Ra. To beara 
child: bérsdlin, Bes. Her. [Madl. 
salin (both senses)]; A rat. 
Transparent: C 146; W 30; W 
98. 

Trap: S 407, 408. 

Trap (for birds): yad awi (jad- 
owee), Sem. Stev.; R 39. Trap 
(for snakes): yad ekob (jad-ekob), 
Sem. Stev. 

TRAP (for mouse-deer): tabog, 
Sem. Stev. [P=N 24]. 


200A. TRAP; spring-trap (AZa/, bélantek): 


201. 


202. 


203. 


dak, Sak. U. Bert. [Khmer teakh 
[dakkh], ‘‘to catch in a snare” ; 
Bahnar dak; nak, ‘‘spear-trap” ; 
Sedang da, ‘‘trap”; ? cf. Mon 
tanak [danak], ‘‘snare’’ ; tak [dak], 
‘to bind.”] 

Tray (bamboo tray for wupas) : 
chinang, Sem. Kedah, Sem. Plus; 
P 136-138. 

Tread (on) to: jak (djak), Sak. 
Kor. Gb. [Cf. Achinese jak, ‘‘to 
gor Maly jéjak;” "to" tread a5 
pijak, ‘‘to tread on.”] S 446. 
Tree: tom (tum), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
the word used for tree in Aring, Sam, 
and Galas districts is very like the 
word for water (tom). It is, how- 
ever, not the same, and as it was 
not always pronounced quite alike, 
IT am doubtful of the correct form, 
but believe it to be tum (7 ttiimm), 
e.g. tum d’long=Jal. poko’ kayu, 
‘a tree.” It has certainly an 
‘“‘m” and not an ‘‘n’’ at the end 
of it, and iz this respect differs 
from Siamese ton, Pang. Sam, 
Pang, Gal., Pang. Aring; tam 
(?tan) kayu (doubtful), Pang. U. 
Aring’, (B “rst; Hy 83 7 eR. sor 
U 24. [Phnong tom chhi; Stieng 
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204. 


205. 


206. 


207. 


tom chit (v. T err); Pro 
tom lang (v. T 207), ‘‘tree.”’ 
Stieng t6m, “ tree,’ which also 
means ‘‘beginning,’’ ‘‘ cause”; 
Bahnar tom, “trunk,” ‘“§ begin- 
ning,” ‘‘origin”’ (both the last are 
used as numeral coefficients of 
trees, etc.); Lemet kim ke (keum 
ké; Xong temne; Old Khmer 
temni; Jon tnam [tna]; Samré 


thném yang; Por thném nis, 
Sitees Kime, dom {tom |, 
“trunk,” ‘‘ beginning,” ‘‘ author,”’ 


dém ché [tém jho], ‘‘tree”; cf. 
Mon tam [ta], ‘‘ beginning” ; Chrau 
tém, ‘‘principle,” ‘‘origin,’’ ‘‘ be- 
ginning”; Boloven, Niahin tam; 
Lave tom, ‘‘from”’ (origin) ; Samré 
phaa thném ; Por por thom ; Phnong 
panom; Prow patom, ‘‘ formerly” 
(but see also B 151, E 17). It 
seems more than probable that the 
primary meaning is ‘‘ trunk” or 
“‘stem ” of tree ; and for the 
derivative sense of ‘‘ beginning,” 
‘“cause,’’ ‘‘author,”’ cf. the uses of 
the Jal. pangkal and pokok. | 
TREE: kuing, Sem. Jur. And., 
Sem. Jur. New., Sem. Jur. Rob. 
[Perhaps this should be kning, 2,e. 
kéning.] Stem of tree (Mal. ba- 
tang) : likéning, /e/az. 


TREE: tapis génélan (a strange ex- 
pression, but confirmed by repeated 
testing; tapis appears to= Mad, 


poko’ and génélan = Ma/. kayu), 
Sem. Kedah. Wood: génélan, 
Sem. Kedah [?= T 207]. 

TREE : (a) sénjéh, Kena. J. 

(4) Tree: hétnat? (h(e)tnaut [szc]), 
Sak. Sung. ; (Mal. pokok kayu) : 
ednod, 7emz. 

TREE: jélop (djdlop), Sas. Kerd. ; 
(djdlop), Sak. Ra, ; jélok, Tan. U. 
Lang.; jilok (djilok), Sak. Martin ; 
jé-log, Sen. Clg; delokn, O7. 
Hu. Joh. J.; délégn, Serting ; 
déléng. Bed. Chiong; ‘long, d’long, 
Bes. Sep. ; long, Bes. Songs, Bes. 
Bell. ; log®, Bes. Malac. ; ognid¥ng 
(ognidk’n), Sem. K. Ken. Stem ; 
trunk (of tree): long (lung), 
Sem. Pa. Max., Sem. Buk. Max. 
Tree, species producing wadding : 


jelo géte (djzél6 goté), Sak. 
Ra. Stem of tree (Mal. ba- 
tang): luuk®, Zemdi. Wood: 


gerong, Sak. Sel. Da.; gé-long, 
Bera.; \é-long, U. Cher. ; dé-long, 
U. Tem.; dlong, Buk. U. Lang. ; 
ong, wa ciong epes a Sep mead.) + 


208. 


209. 


2I0. 


2il. 


long, Ment. Her. II.; logn, Bes. 
Hler.; \og®, Bes. Malac.; lung, 
Ben. New. Wood; timber: d’long 
(doubtful), Pang. U. Aring; S 
236, 237; T 49; W 30; Y 4; 
Y 13. Wood-oil: ddd d'long, 
Besom Sepa. Jae Wo. Stump: 
(of tree): jéngleng (jingling), Sem. 
Buk. Max. [?=T 205]. Branch 
of tree (dZa/. dahan): kéning luuk®, 
Tembt; T 204. [Bahnar long, 
‘*tree,” “wood”; MVanhangkalalong 
(calalong), ‘‘tree”; Sué, Sedang, 
Proons long; Kaseng, Boloven long; 
Halang l\oang, ‘‘tree”; Tareng, 
Kaseng, Sué, Halang, Boloven, 
Sedang long ; Niahin, Alak, Lave 
long, ‘‘wood’’; Phuong, Stieng 
long, ‘‘firewood”’; cf. also Cuoz 
khnum long; Prou, Braou, Boloven , 
Niahon tom lang; Alak, Lave, 
Kaseng tém long, ‘‘tree.”|] ? cf 
Gir225 

TREE : (a) tebal, Sem. Ken.; ténbo 
(tonbo), Sdm. ; (species JZal. 
térap): ténbo ng&éhu ? (ténbo fiGhou), 
Sém. ; ténbo’ télbal (ténbd télbal), 
Sak. Morg. Tree, species produc- 
ing wadding: ténbo’ kabong (ténbd 
kabon), Sdm. Tree (species Mal. 
rabok? [apparently the tree pro- 
ducing wadding]): ténbo sénlu 
(ténbo sénlou), Sdm. [? cf. Achin. 
bak, ‘‘tree.””] 

(4) Tree: hombek, Rasa. 

TREE: liu ai? (liu adi?), Sem. Pa. 
Max. 

TREE; stem (JJZal. pohun): (a) 
truk, Sex. Cif Stem of tree: tro’ 
jéhu, Sak. Tan. Ram. ; T 211. 

(6) Tree: chuk, Sem. Craw. Hist. = 
(chuck), Sem. Ked. And., Sem. 
Ked. New., Sem. Ked. Rob. ; 
(tchouk), Sem. KZapr. ; chabh i-hi’, 
Sem. Kedah; thuh, Sem. 77. 
[possibly to be read ihuh, in original 
MSiceit soa dyenn | 

(c) Wood: nikuku? (nicuckoo), Sev. 
cen. [This word is very odd and 
probably corrupt; perhaps a mis- 
print for nieuhoo = fdhu ? cf. 
zr 

TREE: (a) ngaha, Sak. Jer. ; jo- 
ha, Sem. Per. ; jAhu, Po-K7o, Jehehr ; 
jé-ht’, Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus; 
jéhu, Sak. Tan. Ram. ; jéhu; jilok 
jéhu, Sak. U. Kam. ; T 207; 
kéning jéhd, Sak. Blanj. Sw.; jibu, 
Sak. Br. Low; jéhu? (djdhon), 
Sak. Kerb. ; (djehon), Sak. Crotx ; 
jo-ho, Sem. Beg.; joho, Ben. New. ; 
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i-oh [in MS. originally e-oh], Sem. 
U. Sel. ; ujong, Ben. New. ; poko’ 
joho’ (pokok johok), Temdéz; T 213; 
jelob jehup, Darat; jelog jehu, 
Jelat; T 207. Wood: jahu’, 
Sem. Pa. Max. ; jéht’, Sem. Plus; 
jé-hh, Sen. Clif: ; jéht, Sak, Blanj. 
Sw.; (djdhou), Sak, Kerb. ; jéhu, 
Sak. U. Kam.; jé-bu, Tem. CZ., 
Sen. Cl., Sak. Blanj. Cl., Sak. 
Slim. Cl. ;(djohou), Sak. Ra. ; jihu, 


Sak. Br. Low; j&i'? (dj&tlk), 
Sak. Martin; chué, Pant. Kap. 


Log.; jo-ho, Sem, Beg.; joho, Ben. 
New. ; jého’ ? (jéhok), Tanz. U. 
Lang. ; i-hiti’, Sem. Kedah; i-oh 
[in MS. originally e-ho], Sem. 
U. Sel.; fiuht, Sem. K. Ken. ; 
néhu (nd-hou, Sém. ; né-ho’, Krau 
Ket. ; néha (né-hor), Krau Tem. ; 
h&éhéh ? (héheuh), Pang. Jalor; 
jénayoh, Sem. Kedah; P 163. 
Wood or timber: joho’ (johok), 


Tembt, Darat; jehtk®, Temédz; 
jubukn, Jelat; jo-hi, Pang. 
Belimb. ; Y 13, Stump (of tree): 
johu péban (juhu pban), Sem. Pa. 
Wee S(O Pye Aabtalie (Va 
‘‘haste”’): jéhu (djdhou), Sak. 
Kerb. Stem (al. batang): lalu 
jihup®, Darat. Branch: jéhup, 


(djshoup), Sak. Ra. Diggingstick : 
hi-u (hee-oo, Sem. Stev. Post (Mal. 
tiang): jehii’ (properly = wood), 
Sem. Skeat. Wooden stick: jéhu’ ? 
(djéhouk), Sém; B 232. Stick or 
wood with knots in it: taba jéhu 
({taba-djihou), Sim; B 345. Tree 
(spec. unidentified): jehtk® kéish, 
Serau. [Mon chhu; Khmer chhoeu 
(gr. chd) [jhd], ‘‘wood,” ‘‘tree’’; 
Churu si; Phnong tom chhi; Stzeng 
tom. chii, ‘‘ tree’’; cf. AKhmus che, 
‘« firewood. "| 

(0) Tree: kayu, Or Trang; kayu' 
(kayuk), Ment. Her. J. ; kayu 
mambong ; mambong kayu, Paz. 
Kap. Joh. ; batang-kayu, Jak. 
Malac.; T 242. Wood: ka’-yu’, 
Lebir; kayu, Mantr. Malac., Jak. 
Malac.; kayu, Pant. Kap. Her. ; 
rumpun kayu, Bedu. //,; kaian, 
Rasa. Bark: hflit kayu, Barok; 
S 237. A species of gutta-tree 
(Mal. gétah jélutong): kayu mam- 
bong, Pant. Kap. Joh. Tapioca- 
plant: kayu mabok, Pant. Ka. 
Mad.; M 2 |Mal. kayu]. [If the 
resemblance between groups (a) 
and (4) be not merely fortuitous, 
cf. P 5 and P 164. ] 


213. 


214. 


217. 


218. 


219. 
220. 


22TI. 


222, 


223. 


224. 


2268, 


226, 


212, TREE: pohon, Kena. \//., Bedu.LI1.; 


pohon, Mantr. Malac., Or. Laut; 
pohon kayu’ (pohon kayuk), Bedu. 
ZT, ; pohun kayu, Jak, Lem.; T 211. 
Wood: pohdl, Kena £. [Mal. 
pohon, ‘‘tree.’’] 

TREE: (a) poko, Bex. New. |Mal. 
pokok]. 

(2) Tree: pangkhal (pangk’hal), 
Blan. Rem.; T 60. {dai. pangkal, 
‘‘foot (or thick end) of tree,” 
possibly connected with the fore- 
going on quasi-Krama principles ?] 
(c) Ford : péngkalen (penkélen), 
Sak. Ra, Landing-stage: péng- 
kal, Bes. K. L. Bathing-place ; 
landing-place: péngkalan ? bisan 
(p’ngkalam bisan), Pant. Kap. Joh. ; 
W 132 [J7a/. pangkalan]. 

Partially burnt wood (dZa/. puntong 
api): palo, Sak. Kerb., Sak. Ra. ; 
palo Gsh (pald-6ch), Sém.; F 124. 
TREE; P 1933'S 237. 


. TREE, large: gul, Sem. 77. 
. TREE, top of (JZa/. ujong) : 


rengal 
(said to= dal. ujong poko’), ex. 
tangké bah lang rengal, ‘‘ the fruit 
boughs near the top of the tree,” 
Pang. Teliang. 

TREE, trunk of: T 242. 

TREE, a kind of, whose bark is 
used for making cloth: jéré, Sev. 
Kedah. 

TREE, a kind of, whose leaves are 
stuck in the teeth of women’s combs: 
huchong, Pang. U. Aring. 

TREE, species producing wadding : 
jek (djék), Sak. Kerb, 

TREE, specific name of (species 
unidentified): birang, Pang. Teliang. 
TREE spec.: gémaleng, ex. yé 
séwé ka-képal, képal chan, képal 
gémaleng, ‘‘I sing of the fruit- 
buds of the ‘chan’ and ‘g&éma- 
leng,’”’ Pang. Teltang. 

TREE spec.: hamang, ex. peng- 
leng kui hamang pi bai, ‘‘go and 
dig (?) the saplings of the ‘kui’ (?) 
and ‘hamang,’”’ Pang. Teliang. 
TREE spec.?: siajoi ov chiajoi, 
Pang. Teliang. [Doubtful mean- 
ing: probably means ‘‘to turn” or 
‘to dangle.’’] 

TREE spec.: soyn(?), ex. képal 
tangkul, képal soyn, ‘‘ fruit-buds of 
the ‘tangkul’ and of the ‘soyn,’” 
Pang. Teliang. 

Tremble, to (JZa/. ménggélétar) : 
ya-legweg, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gai. 
TREMBLE, TO: ya-gegged (7. 
geg-gedd), Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
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227. TREMBLE, TO: pipoh (pipuh), Sem. } 


Buk. Max. Vibration ; trembling: 
pipu, Sem. Buk. Max. [? Cf. Mon 
khapat [khapuit], ‘‘to twitch (as a 
dying animal).’’] 

228. TREMBLE, TO; to shiver: krik, 
Bes. Sep. [Mon k&rdk [giruik], 
“‘to shake” ; Khmer kakrék [ka- 
krék], ‘‘ vibration,” ‘* movement.”’] 

229. TREMBLE, TO: gétor (ghétor), Sak. 
Ra. |Mal. gétar]; C 205; F 48; 
ID AS 6), 

Trembling: V rs. 


230, Tréngganu man: séngkalu 
(s’nkalu), Pant. Kap. Joh. 
Triangle: C 245. 

231. Tribe: kal, Sem. Klapr. [This is 


one of the words that show that 
Klaproth had some other source of 
information besides Crawfurd’s list. 
What it was is unknown, and its 
value is more than doubtful. ] 
Tributary (stream): W 27-30; 
W 40. 

232. Trickle, to : mérépit? (mrpit), Sem. 
Pa. Max. 

233. TRICKLE, TO: tak-tak? (? taktanak 
or taktak), Sem. Pa. Max. ; t€éao ; 
téau, Bes. Sep. A. T.; B80; P 206. 
Trouble, in: S 186. 

234. Trousers:  hual, 
Mantr. Malac.; sarual, Mantr. 
Malac.; sérual (srual), Sak. U. 
Bert.; serwal, /Jelaz [Mal. Pers. 
sarual ; saluar]. 

235. TROUSERS: sarong bingkai (bing- 
Met) me Cee Op LOE en © Un 7 En 
S 237A. 

236. True (Mal. bénar or sunggoh) ; 
badin (gv. ba-dinn), Sem. Jarum, 
Sem. Plus. 

237. TRUE: eh-wai, Sem. Jarum. 

238. TRUE: tun, Bes. Sep. To approve 
(Mal, bénarkan): tun an, Bes. Sep. 

220F LRUE Ss Ol; enahol Geseeds 7..; 
DOM Les eee Lace eeaSe true 
nahol, Bes. K. Lang. Approved: 
hol, Bes. Songs. 

240. TRUE; right; truth; truthfulness: 
benueh? (bnuih?), Sem. Buk. Max. 
To approve: béne (bini), Sem. Pa. 
Max. ; embenar, /elaz [A/a/. bénar, 
“true '’]; S 482-484. 

241. Trumpet, to (of an elephant): 
kre-ét, Bes. Sep. 

Trunk (elephant’s): N 98. 

242. Trunk (of tree), (77. haste): batang 
(bata), Sak. Ra. Stem of tree 
(Mal. batang): batang, TZeméz; 
aot; Wi gOuniver ss batang 
hari, Sak. Blanj. Sw. Large river : 


Bes. Matlac., 


betang arin, Jak. Malac. [Mal. 

batang, ‘‘stick,” ‘stem’; batang 

ayer, ‘‘stream.”’| 

TRUNK (of tree): P 193; S 448; 

T 203; TP 207; T 210-213. 

Trust, to: M 71. 

Truth : T 240. 

Truthfulness : T 240. 

Try, to (Mal. choba): ya’ ado’, 

ex. add’ dé’ pay (or mé’) tun, ‘‘try 

and do that,” Sem. Kedah. 

243A. TRY, TO: chenoba? (dschenoba), 
Sem. K, Ken. ; choba’ (chobak), 
Krau Em. (Mal. choba]. 

2438. DRY, TO > achu, - Sevau.- 9 Try 

again: achulah sih héla, Sera. 

I will begin (AZa/. sahaya bérmula): 

him ber-hachu, Darat [Jal. achu] 

(Pea); 

Tuba (climber), Derrts elliptica : 

kénda’ (knd’), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 

héle’ kénda’ (hli’ knd’), Sem. Buk. 

Mara; 1ang2: 

TUBA (the root is used as an in- 

gredient in blowpipe arrow poison) : 

jenw),. Besa A. Ls (jen) ye oes Ae. 

Lang. [Cf. Achin. tuba jénun, ‘‘a 

fish poison” (prob. Derris).] 

Tube (of blowpipe): D 66. 

Tuber: Y 1-21. 

Tuft (of hair): H 7. 

Tufted: kampong-kampong, Bes. 

Songs. 

246A. Tukas (a tree producing wadding): 
tukas, Bes. Sep. A. /, [Mal. tukas]. 
Tumior (tribal name=Témia): T 
41, 42. 

247. Tuman (fresh-water fish spec.), 
Barbus phutunio: ttiman, /ak. Mad. 
[1ZaZ. tuman]. 

248. Tumour; boil (d/a/. risa): plait 
(plait), Sem. Buk. Max. 

Tupaia: M 135; S 417-426. 
Turbid (water) : W 30. 

249. Turmeric (JZa/. kunyet), Curcuma 
longa(?): tius (tius), Sem. Buk. 
Max. 

249A. TURMERIC: renet, Serau. 

250. Turn, to (M/a/. pusar; pusing ; 
edar): bit, Sem. Pa. Max. Twisted : 
habit, Sem. Pa. Max. [? cf. Mal. 
bélit, ‘‘to entwine.”’] 

251. TURN, TO: welwal (oueloual), Sak. 
Kerb. To turn round (?): telelwil, 
Pang. Teliang. (Bahnar ual, ‘‘to 
return’’; Khmer vol [wal], vil 
[wil], ‘‘to turn”; Cham Vilasmeueis 
also Stieng ual, ‘‘to bend” ; uil, 
‘«to encircle animals with a view to 
taking them.” But here the con- 
nection of meaning seems to go 


243. 


244. 


245. 


246. 
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254. 


255. 


256. 


257: 


258. 


259. 
260. 
261. 


262. 


263. 


264. 


265. 


266. 


267. 
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with Bahnar uin, ‘‘curve’’; uing, 
‘‘revolving”’; uit uing, ‘‘rolling 
into a circle or spiral’’; cf. B 175? 
Achin. woi, woil, ‘‘to return”’ ; 
Boloven wiel; Alak wai, wir; 
Central Nicobar wial-hata, ‘‘ to 
turn.’’] 

TuRN, TO: ‘’ngku (nkou), Sas. 
Kerb. ; ‘ngkuh (nkouh), Sak. Fa. 
TURN, TO; to return (JZa/. balik): 
né-mah, Sak. Plus Cliff: 

TuRN, TO; to return (JZa/. balik) : 
lés, Sak. Blanj. Clif. 

TURN OVER, TO (Mai. térgolek) : 
ya’ bérilé’, Sem. Jarum; ya’ bile’, 
Sem. Plus. To turn round (dal. 
paling): ya’ bilé’ (g7. bi-la’), Sem. 
Sarum, Sem. Plus (P=R 86}. 
TuRN, TO: pusing (poussin), Sak. 
Ra, Around: bépémusing (b’p’mus- 
ing), Pant. Kap. Joh. River 
Jasing : pémusing (p’musing), Pazz. 
Kap. Joh. {Mal. pusing, ‘‘ to turn,” 
‘to wind.’’] 

TuRN, TO: méngkési? (mngki?), 
Sem. Buk. Max. ; kisar, Sak. Kor. 
Gé. ; kénesar (k6nessar), Sdém. To 
turn (¢vams.): kese (ksé or kesi?), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; kisar, Serau. 
Alternately; changing: kisi (?), 
Sem. Pa. Max. To revolve; to 
change: kiti (kiti), Sem. Pa. Max. 
[Mal. kisar]; R 83. 

TURN OUT, TO: 067; T 54. 
Turtle (reptile): T 176; T 
187. 

Tusk (of wild boar): tayeng (taing), 
Sem. Buk. Max. (Mal. taring]; 
Hi26. 1 r705eh 173: 

Twelve: piatuk (pee-a-took), Sak. 
Sel. Da. [very doubtful]; E 55. 
Twenty: cha-chok, Sas. Sel. Da. 
[very doubtful]. 

Twenty: ng, Kena. [/.; T 45. 
Twenty-one: T 45. 

Twig; small branch (of tree): 
hangim (hangim), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
rangam, 7emdz; B 346-351. 
Twilight (?) ; darkening (?) (AZa/. 
suang sélam kabur, kabus): méma (?) 
(mma), Sem. Pa. Max.; D 22. 
Twist, to (J/a/. pintal): ya’ sér 
(gr. sarr), e.g. twist string, Sem. 
Kedah. 

Twist, TO: lamér (gv. lamarr), 
6’-lamér (of the twisted térap-bark 
used for bowstrings), Sem. Plus. 
Twist, TO: ya’ pin-tel (g~ pinn- 
tell), Sem. Jarum [MJail. pintal]. 
Twist, TO; to spin: kélal (kdl), 
Sem. Pa. Max. ; kélil (klil), Sem. 


268. 


269. 


270. 


AGN 


272. 


273. 


274. 


Buk. Max.; (Mal. lilit): lak®, Serau. 
[? Cf. Central Nicobar tilain-hanga, 
“‘to twist (fibres).’”’] 

Twisted ; spiral : lengkeng 
(lingking), Sem. Pa. Max. [cf. Mal. 
lingkar]; R 193; T 250. 


Two: wang, Sem. Scott [very 
doubtful]. 

Mwow ui, G5 “Pat sbi, Se: 
Plus; be, Sem. Craw. Gram. ; 


béh, Sem. Sadang; bié [in the MS. 
originally beeay], Sem. U. Sed. [in 
the MS. the numerals above ‘‘ two” 
are simply stated to be the ‘‘ same 
as in Malay’’]; bie, Sem. /.; bié 


(beay), Sem. Stev. Four: sa-béh, 
Se7is) “Sadar mela 7 Gum onal 
271]. 

Twos main Wa Vlei ans C7, 
Cher., Bes. Sep.; mah, Sak. Sel. 
Da.; hma, Bes. Her; ma, Bes. 
Malac.; mar, Ben. New., Jak. 
Stev.; hmbar; ‘mbar; mar, Bes. 
Sep. A. I. The second (Mad. 


yang ka-dua): maar, Sevau; T 45. 
[Mon ba; Khmer pir [bir]; Old 
Khmer bar (inscriptions wyar) ; 
Bahnar, Stieng, Churu, Chréu, 
Phnong, Ka, Chong, Tareng, Ka- 
seng, Kon Tu, Sué, Halang, Alak, 
Lave bar; Boloven bor; Niahin 
ban; Braou, Cuoz par ; Prou baar ; 
Samre paar; Por por; Sedang 
bah, ‘‘two.’’] 

Two: narr? (nafirr), Sak. Kerb. ; 
narr, Sak. Ra.; nar (narr), Sak. 
Martin; nar, Po-Klo, Sak. U. 
Kam., Sak. U. Bert.; (nar), Sak. 
Korb, Lias; nar, Tem. Cl., Sen. Ci., 


Krau Ket., Krau Tem., Sak. 
Guat, Sak. Tap., Sak. Chen., Sak. 
J. Low, Sak. Sung.; naar, 
Serau; nal, Sak, Br. Low; 
nal, Sak. Croix, Tembt; nai, 
Sak. Jer., Sem. K. Ken., Sem. 


Martin; na, Sem. Stev.; H 167; 
T 45; neljul (neldjoul), Sém. [It 
is possible that this is a confusion 
between JAdZa/. dua, ‘‘two,’’ and 
jual, ‘‘to sell’’; see S 96.] We 
two: ai-nai’a, Sem. K. Ken.; W 
52. [See pp. 458, 459, supra. | 
TiWOsiesaryeAe7@. ll, 5. Mees 
270. 

Two: duai, Pang. Belimb.; dha, 
Sem. Per.; dua, Sak. Br. Low, 
Bland. K. Lang., U. Ind., Mantr. 
Malac., Jak. Malac.; dua’, Serting ; 
H 116; dusu’ (dusuk), Galang 
[Mai, dua]; F 250. 

Typhoon: S 48o. 


— 


4 


Io, 


II. 


I2. 
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. UGLY PERSON: 
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. Ugly (2Za/. odoh) : meh ov mé, Sem. 


Sarum. 


. UGLY: paban, Sem. Beg. [?P cf. C 


247]; papa’ (papa'), Sem. Pa. Max.; 
papak (gv. papa’), Sem. Plus; papa, 
Sém. Horrible: papa, Sém. [There 
is a Mal. papa, meaning ‘‘ poor,” 
‘wretched. ’’] 


. UGLY [=S 292 (4)]. 


UcGty: bth? (b‘uh), Sem. Buk. 
Max. ; but, U. Tem. 


. UGLY: ninag? (ni-naig), Sak. Blanj. 


Clif; nenét (né-nét), Sak. Ra.; nit, 
Darat; nét®, Jelaz, Dirty: nednat 
(xednét), Sak. Ra. [Mon nget ; 
Niahén nguo, ‘‘ dirty.’’] 


. UGLY IN SHAPE: ripa kéje’ (rup 


kji’), Sem. Buk. Max. [Mal. kéji]; B 
8,9; G68; H 63; S 206; S 2g2. 
uus, Zeméz. Not 
good: €is, Temdz. 


. Ulcer (4Za/. puru nasi): pius, Sem. 


Buk. Max. Ulcer; cancer; gangrene 
(Mai. puru haidl; puru jahat): pius 
manikeh ? (pius mnikih ?), Sem. Buk. 
Max. 


. ULCER ; ulceration: sétong (stung), 


Sem. Pa. Max. Syphilis; cancer ; 
ulcer of the anus: sédong (sdung), 
Sem. Pa. Max. (Mail. réstong}. 
Utcer: A re-14; A 16; I 45. 
Ulceration: U 9. 

Umbilical cord: N 16. 

Umbrella: péngumbang (p’ngum- 
bang), Pant. Kap. Joh. (Mal. kém- 
bang, ‘‘to unfold.’’] 
Unaccustomed : A 23. 

Unaware: A 23. 

Uncertain: C 70; N 79. 

Uncle : ngiau (ngidu), Po-K7lo; nyu? 
or ngu? (nou), Sd. 

UNCLE: nahajok (nahadjok), Sak. 
Kerb, 


UNCLE: mamak, Serting, Blan. 
Rem., Bedu. If., Ment. Her. I.; 


mamak, Mant. Bor. Uncle (younger 
than father or mother respectively) ; 
stepfather: mamak, Ment. Her. LJ. 
[1Za/. mamak, ‘‘ uncle.’’] 

UNCLE: B 410; F 40; F 43, 44; 
O33: 

Uncooked: R 42-44; U 1g. 
Under: E 12. 

Underground: I 14. 
Underneath: B 165; D 96; E 12. 
Understand, to (J/a/. érti): tar 
(gr. tarr), Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
UNDERSTAND, TO: ihuol (ihozo/), 


16. 


17. 


18. 


18a. Unmarried : 


19. 


20, 


2i. 
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Sak. Kerb. [see P 155]. [? Cf. 
Khmer yol [yal], ‘‘to see,” ‘‘to 


understand”; baniol [panyal], ‘‘ to 
make another understand.” | 
UNDERSTAND, TO: Erti (6rti), Saz. 
Ra. ; (rti), Sak. Ra. ; réthi (reuthi), 
Mant. Bor. (Mal. arti; érti (some- 
times pronounced réti)]. 
UNDERSTAND, TO: inta&ng? (in- 
dag’n), Sem. K. Ken. To com- 
prehend (dZa/. Erti): ya’ benteng, 
ex. bra’ benteng dorr (JZa/. ta’ Erti 
sakali-kali), ‘‘don’t comprehend at 
all,” Sem. Kedah [? cf. E 6]; C 160; 
K 56-59. 

Undo, to: O 41; O 44. 

Uneven: F 29; R 188. 

Unhappy: H 38. 

Unimportant: F 120. 
Unintentionally : O 39. 

Unlucky (dZaZ. ta’ mujor): majar 
(gr. majarr), ex. majar mé’ tun (AZaZ. 
ta’ mujor mu itu), ‘‘you ave un- 
lucky,” Sem. Plus. 

bujeng, e.g. ‘‘are 
you unmarried?” bujeng na doh? 
Kerdau (Mal. bujang]; B 1-3. 
Unpleasant: S 206. 


Unripe (JZa/. mantah): da-ching, 
Bera; €njoh? (n’djoh’), Sem. XK. 
Ken. Raw; uncooked: injé (india, 


‘‘deep”’ a), Sem. K. Ken. 
Khmer chhau, ‘‘ raw.’’] 

UnriPe (dal, kélat): kleg, Pang. 
U. Aring; kélach (klch), Sem. Buk. 
Max. Unripe ; green, of fruit (JZa/. 
kélat): kéled (pr. kéleydd), Sem. 


[aaee 


Plus. Young (dMéal. muda): kéled 
(gr. kéledd), Pang. U. Aring. 
Areca-nut: péngélat, Jak. Mad. 
(Pant. Kap.); (p'ngalat), Pant. 


Kap. Joh.; (pongalet), Pant. Kap. 
Log. ; biah kélat (bfiah kélat), Paz. 
Kap. Her. ; F 284. Banana (spec. 
Mail. pisang susu?): kélat bawat (klt 
bauat), Sem. Buk. Max.; M 134. 
Kélat (a kind of tree): kédet, Pang. 
U. Aring; (Mal. kélat  puteh), 
Eugenia lineata or Ff. pyrifolia: 
kélat piltau (klt plltau), Sem. Pa. 
Max. (Mal. kélat]. 

UnRIPE; green, of fruit (J7Za/, kélat) : 
b&ékad (gr. bé-kadd), Sem. Jarum. 
Insipid (JZaZ. kélat): békat (bkt), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Areca or betel-nut 
(Mal. pinang): bengkad (g7. beng- 
kadd), Sem. Plus; B 12,  Kélat 
tree spec., Augenta sp.: békot 
téhuing (bkot tihuing), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; (spec. Mal. kélat merah), 
Eugenia lineata or £. pyrifolia: 
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22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 


békot mér&’ (bkot mir’), Sem. Buk, 
Max.; (spec. Mal. kélat puteh) : 
békot péltau (bkt pltu), Sem. Buk. 
Max. Salak-palm (it has edible 
fruit, and the shredded leaves are 
used for women’s head- dresses to 
avert headaches): békod (gr. bé- 
kodd), Sem. Kedah; békod, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. ; békot, Pang. U. 
Aring. ‘‘Cat's-eye”’ (fruit), (spec. 
Mal. buah mata kuching), Nephelcum 
malaiense: bakut, Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
cf. U 20. 

UNRIPE: R 43, 44; Y 42-43. 
Unsuccessful: F rar. 

Untie, to: O41; O 44. 

Until: C 219; T 86. 

Untrue: L 31. 

Unwell: méhdap; médap (?), Bes. 
Sep. ; S 185-193. 

Unwilling : N 80-82. 

Up: O 26. 

Up country: A 5; Ag; G 42; 
T 86. 

To go up country: A 154. 

Upas: B 232; P 163-166. 

Upper arm: A 134, 137. 

Upright, an (post) : pengkong, Sem. 
Kedah; 5 429. 

Upside down: F 11, 12. 
Upstream (JZa/. ulu): tom, Sak. 
Guaz. [See under DT 203." The 
connection is doubtful but possible. | 
UpsTREAM: géha? (gé-hor28), 
Kyau Tem. ; A-6; F863 W 30. 
UPSTREAM, TO GO (dZa/. mudik): 
mudig (gr. mudigg), Sem. Plus; 
mu-dik, AKrau Ket. [AZal. mudik] ; 
BOG GNA, 


26A. UPSTREAM, TO GO: galah, Temi, 


27. 


Darat; galah (galakh), Serau. [MJal. 
galah, ‘‘pole” (used for ‘‘ punting”’ 
boats upstream). | 

Upstreamwards: A 6. 

Upwards: A6; Ag; F 29. 

Urat batu (fungus spec.): G 25. 
Urethra: P 62; R 183. 

Urinate, to: U 27, 28; W 29. 
Urine (Mal. kénching): kénom 
(doubtful), Pang. U. Aring; (kenom), 
Sem. Stev.; kenam, Sem. K. Ken. ; 
nam (norm), Sak. Plus Cliff ; té-u 
nom, Sez. Clif;; teu nim (teunorm), 
Sak. Blanj. Clif. ; d66 manum, Bes. 
Sep. Urine; to urinate: kénam 
(knm), Sem. Pa. Max., Sem. Buk. 
Max.; S 186, 187. To urinate: 
makénom (mknum), Sem. Buk. Max.; 
kéndm? (g’ndm), Sem KK. Ken. ; 
kanim; kanédm, Zemdsc; némndm ; 
némnédm Serau; nom, Sen. Cliff ; 


28. 


29. 


30. 


8 


31. 


32: 


ni-num, Kyau Tem. ; ungnom, Sak. 
U.Kam.; manuPm, Bes. A. [. Orifice 
of urethra: kénom (knum), Sem. 
Buk. Max.; héndueng kénam {hn- 
duing knm), Sem. Pa. Max. To 
pass bloody urine: kénam mahum 
(knm mhum), Sem. Pa. Max.; kénom 
m&hum (knum mhum), Sem. Buk. 
Max. Groin: hinam (hinm), Sem. 
Pa. Max. ; (Mal. pésawat): hinum 
{hinum), Sem. Buk. Max. Penis : 
nom, Sevau. [Adon nam [kna; 
knaim; nam], ‘‘urine’’; KAmer no6um 
[nom], ‘‘ urine,” ‘‘to urinate” ; 
Bahnay num, ‘‘to urinate’; dak 
num, ‘‘urine”; Seng num, ‘‘to 
urinate’; dak num, ‘‘ urine” ; Chrdu 
dak nom, ‘‘ urine.” 

URINE; to urinate: kochofl, Jak. 
Malac. (Mal. kénching]. 

Use (J/a/. guna): chénara (tch6n- 
ara), Sdm. [Adal. chara. It should 
apparently mean ‘‘ usage,’’ therefore]. 
Use: guna (gound), Sak. Ka. ; 
guna (gouna), Sak Kerb.; gina’ 
(ganak), Zemdc. Useful: bérguna’ 
(bérgunak), Darat [AZal. guna]. 
Use, to: pakei (pakei), Sak. Ra., 
Sak. Kerb. To wear: pakei (pakei), 
Sém. To use [or to wear] (dZa/. 
pakai): pakai, Zed; am berhakéi, 
Darat. Clothes: pakain, Ben. New. 
[Méal. pakai, ‘‘to use,’’ ‘‘ to wear"’ ; 
pakaian, ‘‘ clothing.’’] 

Utensil: T 195. 

Uvula (dal. anak tékak): kinog, 
Sem. Plus; T 102; T 165. 


Vv 


Vagina: P 219-222. 


. Valley: chinered (tschinered), Sa&. 


Tap. ; charuk, Jak. Mad. [Cf Mal. 
chéruk, ‘‘hole” ; Akmer chrak [chrak], 
pass, “ defile.s)|\ =| riGt boon 


. VALLEY: dalik, Kena. J. 
. VALLEY : 


lémbah (lémb&h), Sak. 
Ra, [Mal. lémbah]; E 12; P 109; 
S57; W 62. 

Value: B 484. 


. Vegetables (culinary): burr (bourr), 


Sém.; bdl, Sak. Kor. Go.; lébiis or 
lébuss, Bes. K. L. [? cf. B 334]. 


. VEGETABLES : hui (houi), Sak. Keré. 
. VEGETABLES : sayor, Sak. Ra. [Mal. 


sayor]; B 332. 

. Vegetable product (apparently) of 
some kind eaten with rice by the 
Bésisi: késom (?), Bes. K. L. 

. Vein or pulse (JZa/. nadi): ured, 


ro. 


It. 


I2. 


ee 


T4. 


mgs 


16 


17 
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Pang. Sam. Veins: drat, Sak. Kor. 
Go, Veins (of wrist), (4ZaZ. urat nadi): 
wet chas (7. wett chass), Sem. Kedah. 
Tendon Achillis : urit tanggin, Pang. 
U. Aring ; ured tanggin, Pang. Sam, 
Pang. Gal. Sinews; veins: uyat 
(ujat), Sem. K. Ken.; urat, Serau. 
Rattan: trat, Pant. Kap. Log.; urat, 
Pant. Kap. Sim. [Mal. urat, ‘‘sinew,”’ 
Conbress i 'root., "| 

VEIN: M aig. 

Venereal disease : S 186, 187; Ug. 
Venus (star): S 436. 


. Vermin=L 144; and see F 169. 


Vertigo: H 46. 

Very (in forming superlatives) : 
téhett or t’het, ex. bélog t’het, ‘‘ evil 
truly, wicked truly,” Sem. Kedah; 
Y 28 [Achin. téhat]. 

VERY (Mal. amat ; sangat): bé, Sez. 
Cl. [Mon bwoa [bwai]; Khmer 
pek [bek], ‘‘very”; Bahknar bok, 
“‘«much.’’] 

VERY: ménanang, Sak. U. Kam.; 
nénéh (e.g. h’nom nénéh, ‘very 
much”), Bes. Sep. A. J.; néneh, 
Bes. K. Lang.; nene, Bes. Sep. All 
right : neneh, Bes. Songs. Assuredly: 
néné, 2g. lop néné’ (Mal, jauh 
bénar), ‘‘far indeed,” ‘‘very far”; 
chélaka néné’ (JZaZ. chélaka bénar), 
‘verily a misfortune,” ‘‘truly dis- 
astrous,” Bes. Sep. A. 7.; ngani 
(nganee oy nyanee?), in the phrase 
kardur nganee bar, ‘‘ a handsome 
woman,’ Sak. J. Low. Perfect (?) ; 
ménandn (ménanan), Sak. Ra. [It 
is doubtful whether these are all con- 
nected. ? Cf. Khmer nas [nas], 
“*very.’’] 

VERY; exceedingly (JZa/. sangat ; 
amat): amdh, ex. bed-ed amoh, 
‘‘very good,” Sem. Kedah [Mal. 
amat]. 

Very (superlative=‘‘the most”’): 
sakali, Sak. J. Low [dZal. sakali] ; 
G 65; G67; M 42-44. 

Vessel, sailing: S 160. 

Vibrate, to: S 129-131. 
Vibration ; trembling: gérahanya’ ? 
(krahanyak), Sem. Pa. Max. To 
shiver : kéda hénja’ (kda hnja’), Sem. 
Pa. Max. Noise of explosion: 
kédahaya’ (kdahaia’), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
kédahia’ (kdahia’), Sem. Buk. Afax. 
|? Cf. Khmer fioeak [anak]; honear 
[fafar]; fofii [Aafiy], ‘‘to shiver.’’] 
VIBRATION: T 227. 

. Village: gérbd (gérbd), Sak. Kerd. 
[r= 871. 

. VILLAGE : tépasi (tépasse), Sak. Pa. 


18. 


1g. 


20. 


2i. 


22. 


23. 


VILLAGE: changkat (tchangkat), 
Sak. Kerb. Hill: changkat (tschang- 
kat), Sak, Martin. [Mad. changkat, 
Soh] 

VILLAGE : kampong (kampoi), Sa. 
Ra.; kampong; kampuk, Sak. U. 
Kam. ; kampuk (kampouk), Sd. ; 
kampong, Serau; kampok®, Jelaz. 
Place: kambugié, Sem. K. Ken. 
[Probably=kampuk yé, ‘‘my (our) 
village.”"] [AZaZ. kampong. ] 
VILLAGE: pémengeh (p’mengeh), 
Pant. Kap. Joh. Clearing round a 
village: pémengeh bagin (p’mengeh 
bagin), Pant. Kap. Joh. ; B 212. 


: VILLAGE: Go; H 153. 


Virgin : C 102; F 63; F75; G 28; 
MNGi Ys 4a. 

Voice: sua’, Sem. Pa. Max. [Mai. 
suara]; S 362; S 364. 

Void, to (excrement): S 467-472; 
V 22-24. 

Volcano: H 84; H ot. 

Vomit, to (J/a/. muntah): ya’ ko’, 
Sem. Plus; ya-k0’, Pang. U. Aring; 
k6 (kér), Sen. Clifé; k&ho’ (kehd), 


Sak. Kerb.; ko’ (ku’), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; maiko’ (mku’), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; néko (nd-k6), Sédm. ; 
koh, Tembzt, Darat ; kak ; 


ku’, Bes. Sep. A. 7.; kuh; kuak- 
kuak, Bes. Songs. To be inclined to 
vomit: mako’ (mku’), Sem. Buk. 
Max. To cough: ka-kua’, Bes. 
Songs. Seasick: kuh, Bes. Sep. A. 
I.; ko’ lébéng, Pang. U. Aring, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. Sick (Mad. 
mabok): k6’, Sem. Jarum, Sem. 
Plus. To void (Mad. berak): ya- 
kok or ko’, Sem. Kedah. Cholera 
(MZaZ. muntah berak): i-ku’ i-cho, 


Sak. U. Bert.; S 468. [Southern 
Nicobar oké-hala; Shom Pé oko, 
‘to vomit”; cf. Boloven, Alak 


ka6k ; Lave ka5; Halang k6ok, ‘‘to 
cough.’”’ Curiously, Andamanese has 
similar forms, ¢g. Puchztkwar, Kol 
6m-kiwe, ‘‘to vomit.’’] 

Vomit, TO: bul (boul), Sak. Ra. 
Sick: bul, e.g. bial bauwau, ‘‘sea- 
sick’; bul péle’, ‘‘sick from eating 
poisonous fruit,’ Bes. Sep. A. 7. 
Poisonous : bul, Bes. Songs. [Bahnar 
bul, ‘‘ drunk,’ ‘‘ drunkenness ” ; 
Khmer pil [bul], ‘‘ vegetable poison,” 
‘‘effect of narcotics ’’ (and, in com- 
bination, ‘‘nausea”’); Santalz bul; 
Stieng bifiul (binhul), ‘‘drunk”; 
Bahnar béiul (bédnhul), ‘‘ poison- 
ous’’; Mon babu, ‘(to be intoxi- 
cated’’; Boloven bul; Niahin bu ; 
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24. 


. Waist (JZa/. pinggang): 


. WAIT, TO: parik, Sak. Kerb. 


MW AIT, “TO! 


Alak b&aiu, ‘‘poison,” ‘‘ drunk” ; 
Lave bul, ‘‘ poison” ; Malang bul ; 
Sedang bul, bu, ‘‘ drunk.’ 

Seasick (Jai. mabok laut): tuin 
Sem. Pa. Max.; tuwing (?), Sem. 
Plus; tuing laut (tuing laut), Sez. 
Buk. Max. Faint from loss of 
blood? (Maz. mabok darah): tuing 
ma&hum (? tu'ing mhum), Sem. Pa. 


Max. To get drunk: IJudsng 
(ludg’n), Sem. K. Ken. [P=F 7; 
? cf. Bahnar uing, ‘‘ turning,” 


‘«giddy” ; Khmer sreveng [srawing |; 
“drunk”; Stieng uing uai, ‘‘ giddi- 
ness"; see alsoB175; T 251. | 


W 


Wadding: B 284-290; C 42. 

Tree producing wadding: T 207, 
208; T arg. 

Wade, to: C 216. 

Wag, to: F 27. 


. Wages: péngérek (p’ng’rek), Pazz. 


Kap. Joh. 


. WAGES: gaji (gadji), Sdm. [JZal. 


gaji]; G 3. 
gel (g7. 
gell), Pang. U. Aring. 


. Waist: ad, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal.; 


Bios sn 27. 
Waist-cloth: C 171-183; E 76; G 
20-277 ri25t wk 139- 


. Wait, to (JZa/. nanti): péch, Sex. 


Clif; pon, Sak. Ra.; poi-ana, Sdém. 
{for the apparent suffix cf. S 222 and 
T 51]; epoi (époi), Sak. Kerb. Wait 
a bit! (AZaZ. nanti dahulu) : eponiuét, 
Tembi; poino' (poinok), Jezaz ; potna, 
Darat. Slowly : pépoi, Bes. Sep. A. L.; 


hipoi, Bes. Malac. Rest; repose: 
penpon (nanti) [szc], Sak Ra. ; 
pegpoi (nanti) [szc], Sak. Kerd, 


[The Malay equivalent is given as 
‘«s6mafi-an,”’ which I do not under- 
stand ; possibly ‘‘sénang”’ or ‘‘ kasén- 
angan ’’is meant.] To stop (zztrans. ): 
apoi (epoi), Sad. Kerb. ; pon, in the 
phrase, an ok ukum pon siap_ iji 
séngui, ‘‘I gave the order to stop 
(and) get ready (as) the day (was 
turning to) night,’ Sak. Ra. [Bahnar 
pon, ‘‘to rest,” ‘‘ to stop.”] 

To 
stop (JZal. bérhenti): par-ét, Sez. 
Clif. Stop: po-dt, Serting. 


. WAIT, TO (Mai. nanti): huan, Krau 


Ket. 

indé; indé, 
Ken. ; lidi? (li- dér-i), 
jidGi? (ji-dér-i), U. Cher. 


Sem. K. 
U. Tem. ; 


To wait; 


10. 


It. 


12. 


I2A. 


13. 


14. 


to await (Ma/. nanti): ta-da’, Sem. 
Jarum, Sem. Plus. Wait ; will (AZa/. 
nanti): tada’, ex. tada’ he’ achi’ (AZa/. 
nanti kita makan), ‘‘ wait (till) we 
(have) eaten,” Sem. Kedah. Ap-. 
parently the force of tada’ hé’ achi’ is 
‘«we shall (07 will) eat.” 


. Wait, TO (dMal. nanti): ém-te’, 


Lebir; én-té, Kerbat. To await (AZal. 
ménanti): ya’-'nté (ov énté), Pang. U. 
Aring. Shall or will (Zaz. héndak) : 
‘nté or Enté, ex. Enté yé chi’ bab, ‘‘I 
shall or will eat rice,’’ Pang. U. Aring. 
Will (JZa/. nanti ov mahu) : inté (gr. 
intéY), ex. inté w ma-maka’ (AZa/Z. nanti 
dia ’nak bértélor), ‘‘it is going to lay 
an egg” (of a fowl), Sem. Kedah 
[ef. AZZ. nanti]. 

To await: A 189; S 222. 

Wake, to: banjin, Bes. Bell. [? cf. 
Mal. bangun]; A 190-193. 

Walk, to: ris, Ben. New. Road: 
tamarit, Bex. New. [Possibly stands 
for rit ;<cf; -F S55] [Gis Aciz7 net 
[réj], ‘‘road.’”’] 

WALK, TO: id, eg. ‘‘to go for a 
walk,” cho’ ia, Bes. MWalac. To go 
(to set out on a journey): yo, Sdém. 
To walk: C 216; G 42, 43; G 46. 
To walk along: D 93. 

To walk fast: Q 6. 

Walking-stick: S 451, 452. 


Wall: dindik®, Servau ([dZal. 
dinding]; B 100. 
Wallet : B 11-15. 
Wallow, to: B 80. 
Wander, to: tyel, ex. ma-tyel 


kleng téléjayn, ‘‘to wander on the 
soft (ground ?),’’ Sem. Kedah; E 58; 


: (a) jum (joom), Jak. Stev. 
Let us go: jum, /ak. Malac. To 
want ; to wish for (Za. mahu): ya’ 
om (gr. omm), Sem. Jarum. 

(2) To want; to wish: ’nghén, Saf. 
U. Kam. To want; to wish: will 
(aux.): hét, e.g. ia-lok mé-nang éng 
hdét chip ma’ sérak® bat (bort) chép, 
“‘to-morrow my brother will go to 
the jungle to catch birds,” Sen. CZ. 
Will; shall (JZaZ. handak ; mahu) : 
hét, Sen. Clif, ; hot, Jelaz; (Mai. 
mahu): enhad®, Arax Em. I like 
(Mal. sahaya suka): en hot, Jelad ; 
en hk” [or en hik®], Darat. I want 
(Mai. sahaya mahu): en hot®, Darat ; 
enny hot [szc], Jelaz. To love (Mai. 
sayang): huak, ZYemdi; hok, Serau 


[or Zembi?]; en hok®, Jelai; 
enhok®, Daraz. I like (or love) the 
Sakais : huwdéh Sen - oi, TZemdd ; 
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I5. 


16. 


egy 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


enghok ma senoi, Jedaz. I want 
tobacco: am hod bakau, Krau Em. 
[There seems to be no connection 
between groups (a) and (4). ] 

WANT, TO: mot, Pant. Kap. Joh. 
To desire; to wish (fr. vouloir) : 
gamek, Sem, Klapr. Will (aux. 
Mal. mahu): gamek, Sem. Craw. 
fist. Want; will (azx. ?): na’-mé, 
Krau Tem. [Bahnar mét, met, 
k6met : Prou moot ; Boloven, Niahin 
mot; Lave ngdmét, ‘‘to love’’; cf. 
Mon mik-ku [mik-gwa], ‘‘to desire 
to obtain.’’] 

WANT, TO; shall ; will (4Za/. mahu ; 
héndak): du, Sex. Cuff [? Cf. 
flalang wah; Bahnar, Sedang oa, 


‘to wish,” ‘‘ to want.’’] 

Want, TO (#%. vouloir): mao, Sak. 
Kerb., Sak. Ra. ‘To will: mo’, 
Mant. Bor. Wish (want, aux.) : 


mau, Sak. J. Low [AZal. mahu]. 

WANT, TO: nénok? (n’nok), dJenz. 
Stev. Will (aux. vb.): handa’ ; na’, 
Mantr. Malac.; hénak; ’nak, Jak. 
Malac. Want: endak, Jak. Ba. 
Pa. Iwant toeat: ku hénak makan, 


Jak. Malac. 1 am going there: 
aho na tikésut, Zan. Sag. [JMal. 
héndak]. 

WANT, TO, (desire): gagar; kagar, 


Bes. Sep.-A. J. Yo desire’: “gar ; 
agar; kagar, Bes. Songs; A 178; 
GAs L615 ha 8: 

Not to want: N 80-82. 

To be in want of: S 281, 282. 
Wanting: F 117; N 69., 

War: F 97. 

Ward off, to: tépi’ (tpi’), Sem. 
Buk. Max. [Mal. tépis]; P 241. 
Warily : C 260. 

Warm: H 142. 

Warped ; wrinkled: tangu, Sem. 
Buk. Max. 

Wash, to: basoh, Sem. Beg. [MJal. 
basoh]. 


22A. WASH, TO: lab, Sem. K. Ken. 


23. 


24. 
25. 


WASH or CLEAN, TO (JZa/. basoh 
or chuchi) : ya-yau, ex. yau-leh abod 
(dal. chuchi-lah baik-baik), ‘‘ clean 
(it) well,” Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
[? Cf. Kon Tu, Sué, Boloven, Jarat, 
Bahnar, Halang rao; ? cf. Lave 
njiao, ‘‘to wash.”’] G63; C 142, 143. 
Wasp=H 135. 

Wasp (dal. pényéngat) : (az) amoyd 
(gr. amoydd), Sem. Plus; hamuit, 
Pang. U. Aring; semtt, Temdz ; 
simut, /elaz ; semuut, Sevaw ; (spec. 
Mal. pényéngat hitam): htimuit (hi- 
miiuiit), Sem. Pa. Max. ; hémuich 


26. 


27: 


28. 


29. 


(hmuich), Sem. Buk. Max. 
semut, Sak. Kor. Gé.| 

(4) Wasp or hornet (Mad. kérawai) : 
oikomud, Zemdi; oikomod, Serau. 
A species of hornet found in brush- 
wood : oikomot, Serax; akomdt [?], 
Sak. Em. [? Cf. B 143, or more 
probably H 135+W 25 (a).] 
Wasp (AZal. pényéngat) : 
Bes. Songs; H 135, 136. 
Watch, to: A 131; A 193; S 250. 
Water: tom (tohm), /ekehr; tom 
(pr. tobm), Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus, 
Pang. U. Aring, Pang. Sam, Pang. 
Gal.; tom, Pang. Belimé., Pang. 
K. Aring, U. Kel., Lebir, Kerbat, 
Krau Ket., U. Tem., U. Cher. 
River: tom, U. Cher., Sak. Guat, 
Krau Tem., U. Tem., Krau Ket., 
Lebir, Kerbat; tom na’, Pang. U. 
Aring; M 193. River or stream 
(AZaZ. sungai): tom, Sem. Plus. Rivulet 
(Mal. anak sungai): awak tom 
(almost certainly mistake for tom 
awak) [why? it makes intelligible 
sense either way], Pang. U. Aring ; 
tom wong, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
Tributary stream : wong tom (wong), 
[ste in original], Ledzr; 4-wa’ tom, 


hayuh, 


Kerbat; C tor; ké-non tom, U. 
Cher nC eetOos Ebb (dZal, 
ayér surut): tom sat, Pang. U. 


Aring. Flow or flood-tide (dZal. 
ayér pasang): tom sénat, Pang. U. 
Aring ; W 30. 

WATER (Mal. ayér): goyd, Sem. 
Plus. River (Mal. sungai): goyd 
(gr. goydd), Sem. Plus; géll, Sem. 
Martin; gir-bauh, Sem. Beg. ; gir- 
bak, Ben. New. ; ? B 202 or M 192. 
Streamlet (JZa/. anak sungai): gel 
wong, Sem, Kedah; C tot. 
WATER: ho, Sem. Beg. ; ho, Sem. 
Jur. Rob.; hoh, Sem, Jur. And., 
Sem. Jur. Mar., Sem, Jur. 
New., Ben. New.; hong (hof), 
SOm., Sak. Kerb. 32 Ons, o- 
Kilo; ong, Sem. Per., Sem. K, Ken., 
Sem. Ken. ; aung (oung), Sak. Jer. ; 
Ak (auk (ork)), Sak. Br. Low; ag 
(org), Zem. Cl., Sak. Plus Cliff. ; 
og (ohg), Sak. Croix; (ohgh), Sak. 
Kerb. ; an, Sak. Kerb, ; ‘‘ givemea 
little drinking water,’’ ola ok ong 
ikei sen geming ong, Sem. K. Ken. ; 
F 178. River: Ang? (aung), Sem. 
Per. ; hong (hon), Sém.; hong hibu 
(hon hibou), Sé.; B 202; ong-mena- 
ing, Sem, K. Ken.; B 203. Brook: 
ong-sén, Sem K. Ken.; S 282. 
Spring: jai 68ng (dscheidg'n), Sem. 


5) 


30. 


2 COMPARATIVE 


VOCABULARY OF 


K. Ken. Clear water: hong biek 
(hoi biek), Sém. Dirty water : hong 
bak (hofi bak), Sém. Slightly muddy 
water (fr. eau trouble): hong to- 
huing (hofi tohouifi), Sdm.; R51. To 
drink: hoh, Sem. Beg., Ben. New.; 
6k, Sak. Kor. Gb.; (dck), Sém. ; Ok 
(ohk), Sak. Korb. Lias; im 4g (im 
org), Sak. Br. Low; imog, Sak. 
Croix; himhong (himhof), Sa, 
Kerb. ; ami-ong; ong, Sem. Per. 
To urinate: yun oh (iun atuh?), 
Sem. Pa. Max. [? Cf. Khast tm ; 
Rumai, Riang 6m; Danaw om ; 
Khmus, Lemet hom, ‘‘ water” ; 
Annam udng; Stieng udn, ‘‘to 
drink.’”’] 

WATER: bateao, Sem. Craw. Hist., 
Sem. Ked. And., Sem. Ked. Mar., 


Sem. Ked. Rob., Sem. Ked. 
New. ; batiao, Sem. Klapr. ; 
bateau (batéan), Sem. Craw. Gram. ; 
b&tau (batau), Sem Pa. Max. ; 


batéuh (batéth), Sem. Buk. Mak. ; 
bateutom, U. Pat.; W 27; bété-a, Sem. 
Kedah; bétéu (07 bé&téyt), Sem. 
Kedah; betéu [better betiu: in the 
MS. originally betew], Sem. U. Sed. ; 
bitéti, Sem. Zj.; bétidh (bé&tieuh), 
Pang. Jalor; 571; 5152; bayo, Sem. 
Klapr.; taya, Or. Berumb.; tit, 


Lan. 7, Langs ti, Sake. (an, 
Ram., Sak. Sung.; tu, Darat; 
té-u, Sez. Cl, Sak. Blanj. Ci., 
Sak, siz; ~ “teu, Sake bia77- 


Clif,, Sak, Blanj. Sw.; téoh, Sak. 
Tap. ; tiuh, Sak. Martin; tii, Sak. 


U. Kampar; t6, Sak. Guai; ta? 
(tor), Kvau Tem.; theh; tteh 
(toueh; toueh’), Sak Ra.; kétar 
(k’'tar), Sak. Em.; U 27; diao, 


(OLA, 1EOR Maids. TO OLIN E OR AD Wb ap 
diau, U. Jnd.; déu? (dati), Ben. 
New. ; déu, Bes. Malac.; dé-u, Bes. 
Her.; diu (due), Bers. Stev.; (d’hu), 
Ben. New. ; d66, Bes. Sep. ; dédh, 
Bes. Songs; doh, es. Bell.; du, 
Buk. U. Lang. ; (dooh), Sak, Sel. 
Da.; du, Ment. Her. If. ; B 82; 
T 207; dak, Bera, Serting, Bed. 
Chiong, U. Ind., Pal. River (Mal. 
sungai) : bétéu, Sem. Kedah ; 
bite, Sem. /j7.; beteu [in the MS. 
originally betau], Sem. U. Sel. 
River or stream (dZa/. sungai) : bétéa, 
Sem. Kedah. Confluence of streams : 
bateuh (btiuh), Sem. Buk. Max. 
River: téuh (téowh’), Sak, Kerb. ; 
16-1, oviem. Gl, ~SeniGl.ae Sak. 
Blanj. Cl., Sak. Slim Cl.; téu, Sak. 
Kor. Gb.; (téon), Sak, Croix; tiu, 


Sak. Br. Low, Sak. Tan. Ram. ; 
-tii, Sak. U. Kam.; tu (tou), Sak. 
Kerb. ; td, Sak. Ra. ; klontéo, Sak. 
Tap.; menchol tiu, Sevau; tiu 
(menchol) [szc], Sak. £m. ; dé-u,- 
Bes. Her. ; doh, Sak. Sel. Da.; dak, 
Serting ; dé0 génde’, Bes. Sep. A. L.; 
doh génde’ (doh gundek), Bes. Beld.; 


M roo. Big river: ti ménu, Zemdz ; 
ti entoi, Serau [or Temdz]. River: 
tauh toi, Sak. Martin; B 205. 


Sea: dak, Pal.; U. Ind. Rivulet : 
wang ba-tauh, Sem. Beg.; wang bak[?], 
Ben, New. Tributary stream: wang 
bateuh (ung btiuh), Sem. Buk. Max.; 
awang bitauh (auang btuh), Sem. 
Pa, Max.; C101. ‘Tributary river: 
kuod téu, Sak. Plus Clif, ; ké-non 
té-u, Sen. Clif, ; ké-non tiu, Sak. 
Blanj. Clif. ; kénun déd, Bes. Sep. 
Stream ; rivulet: tu-kun (tou-koun), 
Sém. Brook (Z#¢. child of water) : 
kénon dé6, Bes. Sep. A. 7. Stream : 
kénun dak, Serting; C 102. Rivulet 
(Mfal. anak sungai): té-u ma’-chut, 
Sen. Clif. ; S 282. Stream: kélio’? 
batauh (kliu’ ? btuh), Sem. Pa. Max.; 
cf. W 41 (?); batang bateuh (batag 
btiuh), Sem. Buk. Max.; T 242. 
Small stream: tiu’ mé (tiuk mé), 
Temoz ; timachot, Serau [or Teméz?]. 
Bank of river : tebing téu, Krawu Em. 
Mouth of river: bog tiueh (bog- 
tioueh), Sdm.; cheba tit, Sex. Em. : 
M 206, Mouth of small river: bok 
tu ajat (bk tou adjét), Sak, Kerb. ; 
M 202 or M 206?; S 282 or O qt. 
Mouth of large river: ti ménu (ti 
ménou), Sak. Kerb, ; B 203. Brack- 
ish water: ba&tauh pasing (btuh 
pasing), Sem. Pa. Max.; bateuh 
pasing (btiuh pasing), Sem. Pa. 
Buk.; S 16. Clear, transparent 
water: batauh jérnih (batauh jrnih), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; bateu jérnas (btiu 
jrns), Sem. Buk, Max. Fresh (not 
salt) water: batauh bélhut ? (batauh 
blhuh), Sem. Pa. Max.; bateu bélhut 
(btiu blhut), Sem. Buk Max. ; 
F 261. Muddy water: batauh bélkun 
(btuh blkun), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
W 98; bateuh lak (btiuh Ik), Sem, 
Buk. Max. Salt water: b&tauh 
king (btuh king), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
bateu king (btiu king), Sem. Buk. 
Max. Brackish water: teu(tiu) king, 
Sem. Pa. Max. Clear water: t6- 
nin, Sak, Ra. Cold water: téu 
singat ; téu singét, Sak. Kor. Gé. 
Dirty water : té béchut (t6-bétchout), 
Sak, Ra: Drinking water: nok 


gr. WATER: 


ABORIGINAL DIALECTS — 


téoh, Sak. Tap.; ngot tauh, 
Martin. [These must mean 
drink water.’’] Hot water: téu 
wétbut, Sak, Kor. Gd. Fresh (not 
salt) water: d66 hanit (?), Bes. Sep. 
Low water: d66 kasti (?), Bes. Sep. 
Salt water: d6G hayit (?); doo 
hanyit (?), Bes. Sep. Dew: batauh 
rémbun (btuh rmbun), Sem. Pa. 
Max, ; bateu rémbun (btiu rmbun), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Eddy of water: 
med béteau, ex. kleng med béteau, 
‘in the eddy of the water,’’ Sem. 
Kedah. Spring of water: med betiu 
(med betew), Sem. Stev. Sources of 
stream; spring of water: met bateuh 
{mit btiuh), Sem. Buk. Max.; E 83; 
Ebb-tide: bateuh siiyut (btiuh suit), 
Sem. Buk. Max.; d66 surut, Bes. 
Sep. Ebbing of the tide: batiuh 
ma’stiyut (btiuh ma'suitit), Sev. 
Buk. Max.  Flood-tide: d6o yal, 
Bes. Sep. A. l. Top of the flood- 
tide: d6d yal ’mbun, Bes. Sep. ; 
C 165; F 290. Flood-tide; high 
water: b&teuh pasang (btiuh pasng), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Slime; alluvial 
deposit: tai’ bateuh (tali’? btiuh), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Headwaters of 
river (upstream): da képing bateuh 
(dakping btiuh), Sem. Buk. Max. ; 


Sak. 
ae to 


A 5. Head-springs or upper reaches 
of a river (J7a/, hulu; ulu): sen-d6o 
or chen-dodo, Bes. K. L. Head- 


waters: chhen-d66, Bes. A. 7. In- 
land: send6d6; chen-d6d, Bes. A. .; 


E 63. Waterfall: dé ché-lang (?), 
Bes. Sep. Honey: dé-u [lébah ?], 
Bes. Her. Oil: dak, Kena. Ll. 


Wood-oil: ddd long, Bes. K. L. ; 
T 207. Sap: batauh kéti ( btuh 
kti), Sem. Pa. Max.; bateu kéti 
(btiu kti), Sem. Buk. Max. Sweat; 
perspiration: d66 kret, Bes. A. L., 
Bes. K. L.; B 325. [Stieng, Kuy Dek 
dak; Zon dai’ [dak]; Braou dak ; 
Ka, Bahnar dak ; Cuot, Phnong, dak 
(dac); Aaseng, Halang dak; Chrau 
dak; Tareng, Churu da; Churu, 
Kon Tu, Sué di; Sedang diak, dea ; 
Sut, Nanhang do; So doi; Prou 
doak (doac); Samré toak (toac), 
tiek ; Boloven tiak (tiac); Por teak 
(téac); Xong, Chong tak; Proons 
tok; Khmer tik (pr. tok) [dik]; Old 
Khmer trak; Central and Southern 
Nicobar dak ; Teressa, Chowra rak ; 
Sinbhum Kol, Santhal, Bhumij dah— 
‘« water.’’] 

wig weh, Zen. New. 
[Very doubtful; perhaps Newbold 
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Bes 


33- 


34. 


35: 
36. 


37- 


38. 
39- 
40. 


41. 


42. 


43: 
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took it by mistake from the Anda- 
manese column in Anderson's Com- 
parative Vocabulary, where ‘‘ mig- 


way ”’ is given as= ‘‘ water.’’] 
WATER: rantong (rantofi), Sa. 
Ra. Seas rantau, Kena. 7. 
WATER: i (ee), Jak, Stev. ; yehd, 


Jok. Raff, As. ; (yehs), Jok. Raff ; 
ya, Tan. Sag.; ayer, Mantr. Malac., 
Jak, Malac,; ayerh (ayekh), Barok ; 
ali (aiee), AZen¢. Stev.; ay-i, Or. 
Trang; B 137. River: Ayer, /ak. 
Mad. ; ayér, Kena. l/, ; ayer, Blan. 
Rem., Bedu. I!.; yau, Kena, J. 
Stream: yau, Kena. /.; ayér kéchah 
(ayér kéchéh), Blan. Rem.; S 284 
[Adzal. ayer]. 

WATER ; river: sémpéloh (s’mp’loh), 
Pant. Kap. Joh.; B 138. River: 
simpeloh, Panxt, Kap. Her.; simplt, 
Pant. Kap. Log.; sémpélih, /ak, 
Mad. (Pant. Kap.). To bathe: 
bésémpéloh (b’s’mp'loh), Pant. Kap. 
Joh. To cry: bésémpéloh péningok 
(b's’mp'loh p’ningok), Pant. Kap. 
Joh.; 576. Coconut oil : sémpéloh 
buah pulau (s'mp’loh buah pulau), 
Pant. Kap. Lem. Sea: sémpéloh 
pémasing (s’mp'loh p’masing), /aé. 
Sim. ; sémpéloh kémasing (s’mp'loh 
k'masing), Pant. Kap. Joh.; S 16. 


A spring: péningok sémpéloh 
(p’ningok s'mp'loh), Pant. Kap. 
Joh; S76; Hi 116, -{? ch, Mak 


péluh, péloh, ‘‘sweat’’; S 536.] 
WATER: E 27; & 83; F 1; F 185; 
RIO Sig24: 

WATER, clean: lau, Sak. Tap. 
WATER, slightly muddy: buko 
(bouk6), Sak. Kerb. Muddy (Mal. 
kéroh): blakung, Zemdz. 

WATER, slightly muddy: kré, Saé. 
Ra. Muddy: kru, Serau, [Mal. 
kéroh, ‘‘ muddy.’’] 

WATER, turbid: semir, Sak. Tap. 
River: meheng, Sak. Kerd. 

River: la’wak, U. Tem. ‘Tributary 
river: i-wa’ la’wak, U. Tem.; C tot. 
Water, to: B 8r. 

Watercourse; bed of river: kélé- 
hing (klhing), Sem. Pa. Max. 
Waterfall: R 29, 30; W 30. 
Watersnake : S 310. 

Wave (Mai. ombak): chabug (gr. 
cha-bugg), Sem. Kedah. Foam: 
che'bug ? (chekbuk), Sem. Pa. Max.; 
cha'bug? (chkbuk), Sem. Buk. Max. 
Foamy: ba’bug? (bkbuk), Sem. 
Buk, Max. 

WAVE: ombag (#7. om-bagg), Sez. 
Plus (Mal. ombak]. 


BiG: 
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44. 
45- 


46. 


47: 


48. 


49. 


50. 


St. 


. We: ai, Sem. K. Ken. ; 


. Weak: 


. WEAK: arnib, Sem. Beg. 


Wave, to: alai, Bes. Songs. 

WAVE, TO: rai; kirai; mengirai, 
Bes. .Songs; ?cf. P 8 [Mad. kirai] ; 
S 529-532. 

WAVE TO AND FRO, TO: 
plakéau, Bes. Songs. 

Waving about: D 14. 
Wax (Jal. lilin): hnot (ov hénct) 
mit (doubtful), Sem. Kedah; natmut? 
(ntmut?), Sem, Pa. Max.; cf. W 25 
?=W 48, with infix -én-]. 

WAx: sud, Sem. Buk. Max., Sem. 
Craw. Hist.; (soud) Sem. Klapr. ; 
saut, Sem. Per.; sod (pr. sddd), 
(e.g. the ‘‘kélulut’’ wax (wax of a 
small wild bee) used for affixing the 
end of the ‘‘ bértam”’ leaflet to the 
upas tree when collecting ‘‘upas”’ 
Kedah fashion), Sem. Kedah; sot, Senv. 
Plus, Pang. Sam; sot (doubtful), 
Pang. U. Aring; sah-hok, Sak. 
Sel. Da. Bees’ wax: sud, Sem. 
Craw. Gram. [Boloven sit, ‘‘ wax” ; 
but see B r4o. | 

Wax: keluai, Sak. Br. Low; kéloi 
(keloye), Sak. Croix; (kéloi), Sak. 


kéau- 


verb. ;; k'loiéh, Tan. U. Lang. ; 
példi, Serting. [Mon plui [pluai], 
‘wax.’ 

Wax: lanchur, Kena. Jf. [This 


may be connected with the following 
by some such curious relation as that 
which subsists between, e.g., kélapa 
and kérambil, or the /av. wali and 
wangsul ; cf. C 57; C 200; D149; 
E51; W ror. 

WAX: lilin, Sak. Blanj. Sw., Jak. 
Malac. { Mal. \ilin]; R 73, 74; R76; 
S 336. Wax in the ear: D 56. 

hi, Sak. 


U. Tap.; hi, Sak. Martin; hik, 
Som; he’, Pang. U. Aring; hé, 


Sem. Kedah; heyho, Ben. New. ; 
hé-babar ; hé-’mbar (Zz¢. ‘‘we two”’), 
Bes. Sep. A. I. ; hé-pape’; hé-’mpé 
(Zacs we three) ese och. at al, 
Our: hé-punya’, Bes. Sep. A. /. 1: 
hé, Krau Hm. [Sud hei, ‘‘ we.” 


. WE: jo’, Sak. Tan. Ram. 
. WE: 'ma, Bes. Malac. [? cf. M 23]. 
. WE: 


kami, Jak. Malac. [ Mail. 


kami]. 


. WE: kit&é, Sak Ra. [AZal. kita] ; 


I 1-4; M 26. 

bubo (or bubo, arnib ?), 
Sem. Beg. 

[See the 
preceding ; both, being unsupported 
by other authorities, are very doubtful. 
Is there a confusion between J/ad. 
léteh ‘‘ weak,” and létak ‘‘to put’’ ? 


59: 


60. 


61. 


62, 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


79. 


COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY OF 


the word bubo (cf. JZaZ. buboh, ‘‘ to 
put”) suggests something of the 
kind. ] 

WEAK: mén-tén, Kerébat. 

WEAK: beh alah, /ak. Ba. Pa., Jak. 
Sim. Feeble; bé-dlah, /ak. Mad. 
[The first syllable is a negative 


(F r2zr); so the rest of the word 
probably means ‘‘strong”; cf. 
W 64.) 

WEAK: lémes (gv. lémess ), Pang. 


U. Aring; \éma (loma), Sak. Ra. 
Faded: lémba, Sak. Kor. Gb. Soft: 
lemah, Sevau. [Cf. Jal. lémah ; 
Javan. lémés, ‘‘ soft,” ‘‘ weak.’’] 
WEAK: légop (légop), Sak Keré. 
Valley (JZa/. lémbah): légup (logoup), 
Sim.; légop (légop), Sak. Kerb. 
Race (JZa/. lomba): légop (légop), 
Sak. Ra. [There is evidently a 
blunder here, due to the similarity 
of the dZal. words lémah, lémbah, 
and lomba; some at least of these 
meanings are wrong. De Morgan 
introduces further confusion by trans- 
lating Zomba by the French ‘'‘race,”’ 
whereas it means the English 
‘‘race,”’ (z.e. competition). ] 

WEAK: lo-has, Sém. ; leye’, Sez. 
Kedah; \ayth, Kena. /. Il: layt, 
Kena. I. [2 ef. Mal. lésu or layu]. 
WEAK: béh rét, Jak. Sim. ; 
rot, Jak. Ba. Pa. Feeble: bé-rét, 
Jak. Mad. ; Fer [ck W "60 
A4; H 31; 8 272; $337; T 145; 
T3847, 148. 

Weapon: sényatd (sfiato), Saf. 
Kerb. ; sénjata (sndjata), Sak Ra. 
[AZal. sénjata]; I 36. 

Wear, to: U 31. 

Weary: T 151. 

Weather, fair: F 9. 

Weave, to : hidas, ¢.v. hidas chokng, 


beh 


“to ‘weave! ‘rattan, "(Bess Sep); 
Pirecrr26, 

Web, spider’s: S 38r. 

Wedge: héntong, Bes. K. Lang. 


[AdaZ. séntong]; W 67. 

Week: D 17. 

Weep, to: C 284-286; S175. 
Well (adv.): G 65-67; G 69; 
G7E 72: 

Well in health (Mad. ségar) : 
génok, ‘‘ recovered (from sickness 
Sem. Jarum. 

WELL in health: mé-sébm ? (mé 
perhaps represents the second pers. 
pron.), Sem. Jarum. 
WELL in health: 
[4Zal. sémboh] ; 
Gi6s: 


ja’ 
\,” 


semboh, Bavok 
C 205; € 227; 


FE 


72 


73 


74. 


74 
75 


76. 


77- 
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- Well (of water): t&laga (tdlaga), 
Som. [Mal, télaga]; T 173. 

- West: bangrui ; bangroi (doubtful), 
Sem. Kedah; bang-rui or ben-roi, 
Sem. Plus. [? cf. Mat. barat, or cf. 
D 197]; D 33; D 3s. 

West wind: W 114. 

- Wet (Mal. basah): ma’ayd, Pang. 
U. Aving; ma’ayd (pr. ma’aydd), 
Pang. Sam; ma-ach (ma‘ch), Sem. 
Buk. Max. Wet; damp: main; 
ma-in (?), Sem. K. Ken. To wet: 
sia’ ma-ach (sia’ ma‘ch), Sem. Buk. 
VUax. Rain: d’-hag (gr. 6’-hagg; 
Zit. ‘it rains’), Sem. Kedah; 6’-heg 
(gr. O’-hegg), Sem. Jarum, Sem. 
Plus; hayt or hayd (pr. haytt or 
haydd), esp. in phrase o’-hayd=‘‘ it 
rains” (cp. hayd kam=JZa/, ujan 
banyak, ‘‘muchrain,’’ ‘‘heavy rain’’; 
M 46), Pang. U. Aring; bat, 

Pang. K. Aring; he’, Pang. Belimd. 


Drizzle (Mal. ujan rinyai): hayt | 


bleb(?), Pang. Sam.; O 34 [ep. 
F rr]. [? Cf. Baknar hach, ‘‘to 
melt’; hoch, ‘‘to flow’’ ; “hngach, 
‘continual rain.” ] 

(4) Wet: ké-oig, Sak. Plus Clif, 
Sak. Blanj. Clif. 

WET: (a) t&k6 (t&kd™), Bes. Her. ; 
tek, Bes, Malac.; ték&; tékah, Bes. 
A. /,; tékah (tékoh), Serting; tékha 
(ték’ho), Kena. 7. Flood (in a river) ; 
inundation : téka, Bes. Sep. 

(2) Foul; tékam, Bes. Songs. 

A. WET: pok, Servau. 

. WET (A/a/. basah): (a) bécha’ (p7. 
bécha’), Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus; 
péchak, Pang. K. Aring; pércha’ 
(or pé-cha’ ?), Pang. Galas.; péchek, 
Pang. Belimb. 

(4) Wet: bi-jog, Sev. CZ. 

(c) Wet: gé-sét, Sak, Guat; gé-sé (?), 
Krau Tem.; s'ek, Kena. I/. [? cf. 
D 115 and M ars]. 

(d) Wet: baséh (basah™), dent. 
Her. I.; basah, /ak. Malac.; béséh, 
Barok {Mal. basah}, 

WET: towar, Pant. Kap. Joh. 
What (J/a/. apa): (a) luwe’ oy luwé 
i’, Sem. Kedah; ai-l00, Pang. VU. 
Aring; ai-l66, ex, klong ailo6o tun 
(Mal. bunyi apa itu), ‘‘ what noise 
is that?’’ Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; 
ai-li, e.g. ‘‘ what use (is it)?” ai-la 
gi-na’, Kerbat; jé-lo’; jélok (jé- 
lérk), e.g. jé-lérk hé-ap (=Ja/. apa 
khabar (Zi¢, ‘‘ what news?’’) ‘‘ how 
do you?”’); jél6k moh (jé-lérk mérh) 
(= Mal. apa nama, ‘«what (is the, ov 
your) name?”’), Sex. Clif. ; la ; 


mol6, Sdm.; 16; malo, Sak. Kerb. 
What do you say? alo-hé (aloheu), 
Sem. Pupier; jaroha, Tembz ; jilé 16 
ét ne, Darat; he jeli hébér, /edai. 
What is the news? jalug ga, Krau 
£m. What is your name? jilu mu, 
Serau; lu ha’ ken mu [?], (lu hak 
kenu)? Zemdz. What is the name 
of this? jélo li mth di? Seraw. 
How (Wad. bageimana): pan-lé6, 
Pang. Skeat; pan-l60-un (or pan- 
166 ?), ex, pan-l60-un jin di’ (=A/al, 
bageimana buleh buat ?), ‘‘how can it 
be done?” Pang. U. Aring; mélo 
(mél6), Sak. Ra.; malé (mal6d) (‘final 
vowel between 6 and 4”’), Sak. Kerd. ; 
maloheng (malohen), Sém. How 
much (Jal. bérapa): kom ailot 
(=a. bérapa banyak), Pang, Sam, 
Pang. Gal. Why: ai-li, Kerbat; 
ai-l60; ai-166 kéddh, Pang. U. 
Aring; ai-l60 tédi (=té-di’)= Wal, 
apa (fasal) tér-buat, ‘‘why (is it) 
done?” (from di’, J/ad. buat, ‘‘todo”’: 
B go), Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
Why are you here? ha jele ha et®? 
Darat; jili héba ha (or hé) madi, 
Jelat. What do you want of me? 
[or why are you with me? (J/Za/. 
méngapa awak déngan sahaya)]: 
he ru en jala’ (heruenjalak), /edaz ; 
jala le he boréet®, Darat. Where 
(Zaz. mana): 14? (lor), Sen. CZ. ; 
(Mai. dimana): ba-lot, ea. jenga’ 
ba-l6t pipol (7 p. ba-l6a), ‘‘ where do 
you live?” (the usual word would be 
ngog or ngob; S 221); ba-l60 or 
ka-ba-l60 (=4J/a/. kamana?), Pang. 
U. Aring; kabala, ev. mah ngok 
kabala, ‘‘where do you dwell?” 
(Mal. mu dudok dimana), Pang. 
Belimb. ; ba'lé (ba'lér), e.g. ‘‘ where 
are you going?” chép ba’l6é (chép 
ba‘lér), Kervbat; (ba'ler), e.g. ‘‘ where 
is your house?” déng jiu? ba’lé 
(dérng jiu? ba’-ler), Leder; Y 33; 
bélo, Sak. U, Kam. ; mala (malé), 
Sak. Kerb.; mala’ (malakh), Sak. 
Em.; maloli, Darat; malo Sak. 
Kor, Gb. ; mélo (mold), Sak. Ra. ; 
maloheng (malohen), Som. ; kén-la 
(kén-lor), Sex. Clg Where did 
you sleep just now? peloh he bed 
anek, Kvau Em. Where do you 
sleep ?: mau loh he plok hem bet?, 
Krau Em. Where do you like to 
live, here or up-country?: pelai [or 
peloi?] hém goi pedih kah patah, 
Krau Em. Whence (Afal. déri- 
mana): nang-106, ex. nangloo jenga 
bot (or j.n. bot) =dérimana awak 
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datang, ‘‘where do you come 
from?"'; k&balé-un (perhaps more 
correctly balé-un), Pang. U. Aring; 
ka-balo-un (07 balo-un?) Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. ; kén-la (kén-lor), 
Sen. Cliff; nulo ha chip (nulo 
hadschip), Sak Kor. Gb. [This 
appears to mean ‘‘ whence do you 
come?” (Zt. ‘‘go’’).] Whence do 
you come? hang 16 ha chib kelo; 
hang 16 hwal kelo, Tez [cf. B 415? 
but it is not certain that the word 
kelo forms part of either of these 
phrases]; ken lo hé hal, Sevan (?); 
me ken loh hem chip®, Arau £m. 
Whither or where: ka-bali (dZa/. 
kamana), ev. mé&’ ngok kabald, 
‘‘where do you dwell?” cp. balu 
dek=‘‘where is this?” Pang. K. 
Aving. Whither (JZa/. kamana ): 
ba-16u, ex. jenga’ chop ba- du, 
‘whither are you going?” Pang. 
U. Aring; ba-l60 07 ka-ba-166, ex. 
ba-l66 hé’ ma-chép, Jal, kamana 
kita nak jalan, ‘‘ whither shall we 
go?” Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; malo, 
Sak. Kor. Gb.; ma’ la (ma’ lor), 
e.g. hé chip ma’ lor, ‘‘ where are you 
going?” Sen. Cl.; G42. Whither 
are you going? mola [ov molo?], 
he chip®, Seraw; mau loh hem 
chip, Avaw Em. When do you 
go back? huloh [?] hem jup®, 
Serau. When does the master 
(z.e. do you) go? no lak tian 
chip, Jelaz. Who  ( iuterrag. ) ; 
elao, Sem. Craw. Hist., Sem. Ked. 
New., Sem. Klapr. [wrongly under 
‘oui’ instead of ‘‘qui’’]; letlao 
(let-lough), Sem. Stev. ; Wdi or 0106, 
ex. T1166 tun (Jal. siapa-lah itu), 
‘“‘who’s that?’ Pang. U. Aring; 0loa 
or 0160, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; malo, 
Sak. Kor. Gb. Because; for: 16, 
Sem. K. Ken. But: lulou; lulo-u, 


Sen. K. Ken. [Mon alo [aluiw] ; il6 
[iluiw], ‘‘ where,” ‘‘ whither” ; nal6 
[niluiw], ‘‘whence’’; khalo [kha- 


luiw, ‘‘how”’; Baknar lilid, ‘‘ what,” 
“how,” ‘ why.” 

(4) How is this? réelok hawi, Tezdz ; 
di reelok ok, Serau. What's the 
news? réelok ga, Serau. Of what 
kind? réélok, Darat. What is the 


custom of the hill men? adat kei [or 


ker ?] sénoi (snoi) rélok® (07 rélik2), 
Jelai. Do thus: réelok, Sevaw. 
[This appears to be wrong; all the 
other instances are interrogative. | 

(c) What (zterrog.): lou-mon, Sém. ; 
lé6mon ov lemon, Sak. Kor. Go. ; 


78. 
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léh-mfin, Sak. Plus Clif: Why 
(tnterrog.): lé-mun ga, Sak. Plus 


Clif. (2cf. P ss]. 


WHAT (interrog.): mai, Pang. 
Belimb.; ma, Sak. U. Kam.; ma, ~ 
Sak. Martin; (mar), ég. ” what 
news?” ma habar he (mar 
hubbur he), Sak /. Low; ma’, 


Sak. Blanj. Clifi; amai t6? (a- 
mai-ter), U. Tem.; a-nu moh, UV. 
Cher.; N8+ IT 86; Y 33. “* What 
news?” mei gar, Sak, Tap. Which: 
mi (mee), Jak. Stev. How (Mal. 
bagimana): mai-den (#7. maidenn), 
Sem. Plus. How many; how 
much (dMa/. bérapa): ma’- git, 
Sen. Clif, ; migit, Sak. Martin. 
How many; how much (JZal. 
bérapa banyak): mai k6p® (méai- 
kérp2), Sen. Clif; W 89. How 
far: ma’-git nya’, Sex. Clif When 
(AZal, bila) : ma-piik o7 ma-pii’, ex. 
ma-pi’ mai chop? Mal. bila ‘nak 
pérgi? ‘‘ when do you intend to go?” 
Sem. Plus; ma’ bib, Sak. Plus Cliff. 
Perhaps (JZa/. barangkali): ma-pt’ 
tuwe (I am doubtful of this phrase— 
ma-pu= ‘‘ when’’ ? and tuwe ov tuwi 
apparently means ‘‘night’'), Sez. 
Plus. Where (Jai. dimana) : haba 
or habah, ex. habah leli 6’ (dAZaZ. di- 
mana tuboh-nya), ‘‘where is his 
body?” Sem, Kedah; habah oy haba, 
ex, haba jelmol hampes (dZa/. dimana 
bukit tinggal), ‘‘where did we leave 
the hill?” Sem. Jarum; 1lébah, 
ex. mti lébah, ‘‘ where are you?” 
Pang. Belimb.; kuma, Sak. U. 
Kam.; témak®, Seraz. Whence 
(4Zal.  dérimana): habai, Sem. 
Plus. Whither (JZa/. kamana) : ba- 
mai ov ba-mai, ex. ba-mai chép, 
‘‘whither are you going?” Sev. 
Plus. Who (Mai. siapa): maken 
a’, ex. maken ti’ té-chdp (JZa/. siapa 
yang pérgi), ‘‘ who is it that goes?’ 
Sem. Kedah; maken 6’, Sem. Plus. 
Why (4Za/. apa fasal) : mai-pasal 3’ 
Sem. Plus; ma’ i mu, Sak. Blanyj. 
Clif. Why have you come here?: 
ma he nyong badeh, Sas. /. Low. 
[? Cf. Mon mi, ‘‘ what” ; Halang pd- 
moi, pomai; Zareng mo, ‘‘ where.’’] 
WHAT (zzterrog.): nama, Bes. Sep. 
A. /.; nama, Bes, Sep.; namaf, Jak. 
Malac. Why: nama-sébéb-pén, 
Bes. Sep. Who: tama’? (timak), 
Bes. Her.; hi’'mah; sii’mah, e.g. 
su-mah naké’, ‘‘ who is that (man)?”’ 
Bes. Sep. ; sumah, Bes. K. Lang. ; 


’ 
siamma, Bern. New. Whose : 
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80. 


. WHAT 


siamma punia, Ben. New, 
Dayak, nama, ‘‘ what.’”’] 
WHAT (nterrog.): (a) napa, Ben. 
New. ; apa, Wantr, Malac. [Mai. 
apa]. 

(2) How many : bérap i jéngoi (brapi 
jngoi), Sak. U. Kam.; mérép (mrép), 
e.g. ‘‘how many houses?” dak mérép 
(dak mrép), Sak. U. Bert. How 
many; how much (J/a/. bérapa) : 
ma’-rip®, Sex. Clg. ; (Mal. bérapa 
banyak): ma’-rip2? kém-nyiim, Sex. 
Clif. ; molrup, Sak. Tap. ; mérép ; 
bérép, Sak. Blanj. Clif. ; brim, Sak. 
Ra, ; bérapa, Bes. Malac., Mantr. 
Malac., Jak, Malac. How many: 
marok kumnum, Zeméz. How many 
fowls have you killed (24, cut)? pup? 
marin [ory marim?] he got™, Krau 
£m. How many handfuls of tobacco 
do you want? mari kemndm he hot 
bako’, /e/az. How many men live 
in this house? marin [or maria] 
kémnon sénoi dong dé, Jelaz. How 
many families live here? he pedih 
marin he goi, Kyau Lm. [Another 
supposed version of this, which I 
cannot make out, reads apparently : 
tempat dris naar klamin, Avau £7.; 
it looks like the answer to the pre- 
ceding question.] [No equivalent 
given; perhaps it means, ‘‘ How 
many of you are there in the jungle?” ]: 
marim he kép 6m bak, Avau Em. 
How many days’ journey is it to ? 
we [or ne?] hari’ (harik) marim 
hém chip, Avaw Em. How much 
do you plant here? [ov how many of 
you plant here?]: marin he ched 
pédih, Kyau Em. What is the price 
of the resin? mérum herga tarum, 
Kerdau. When you come to Kuala 
Lipis, come to my house! marin he 
chip ma chebah Lipis, ma dung éng, 


[Sea 


Krau Em. [? Cf, dal. bérapa, 
‘how much.”’] 
(c) Who: siapé, Barok; sapan, 


Mantr. Malac.; umpuni, Jak. Malac. ; 
ya apa-apa, Kena. 7. [Cf. Mal, 
siapa, ‘‘ who’’; apa, ‘‘ what.’’] 
(tnterrog.) ; _hayo, ayo, 
ayo, Sak Ra. Where: ha, Sem. 
Buk. Max. ; wha? (auha), Sem, Pa. 
Max. Wherever: ha, Sem. Buk, 
Max. ; ha’ uha (ha’ auha), Sem. Pa. 
Max. Whither: ya’ha (ia’ha), Sem. 
Pa. Max. Whence; from where: 
ha’ chénan hoh (ha’ chnn huh), Sem, 
Pa. Max. Who: deachata-6 (zt, 
‘“«who this? who comes?”’), Sem, 
K. Ken. 


82. Where (¢x/errog.): (a) ming, Jak. Stev.; 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


menggasan, /ak. MJalac.; ménung, 
Sak, U. Kam. [Whither]: ménong, 
e.g, ‘‘where are you going?” mé- 
nong eh chép, Sak. Tap. Where are 
you going? nowhere in particular : 
mentiban ? cha’ tiba, Jak. Malac. 
Which: méno’, e.g. ‘‘ which (of the 
men called) Sénga?” S&nga méno’ 
(Snga méno’), Sak, U Bert. 

(4) Where (znterrog.): mani, Bes. 
Sep. A. I., Ben, New. Whither : 
mani, Bes. Sep. A. J,; hamani; 
hani; mani, Bes, Sep. Where are 
you intending to go? kamana awa’ 
na’ pégi, MWantr. Malac. Where 
are you going? mand hal hal (manay 
hal hal), Bes. BelZ.; nan kamana, 
Or. Laut. “Whence: mani, Bes. Sep. 
[Cf 1/a/. mana, ‘‘ how,” ‘‘ where.’’] 
Where (zzerrog. ) [really ‘‘whither ’’]: 
pat, e.g. ‘‘where are you going?” 
chip pat, Avau Ket. [Cf. Achin. 
pat, ‘‘ where. ’’] 

Where (zzterrog. ) [really ‘‘whither’’]: 
ganon da’na’ (ganérn da’na’), U, 
Tem. Where are you going? suak 
ganon (su-ak ga-nérn), U. Tem. 
Where (z7¢errog. ) [really ‘‘ whither’ ]: 
anop; ¢.¢. ‘‘ where are you going?” 
a-nop eng, U. Cher. [P=W 84]. 
Where are you going? ko na timbo, 
Tan. Sag. [z.e. whither]. 

Where: ekpaak (ekpidak), Sem. 
Craw. Gram, Whether: pakeh-kek, 
Sem. Craw. Gram. 
Where (JZa/, dimana) : 
Sem. Plus. 

How (Jal. bagaimana): ? achin, 
Sem. Kedah. Wow much (dal. 
bérapa): mai-si’, Sem. Plus; W 
78; sa’, eg. sa’ kom (dal. bérapa 
banyak), ‘‘how many,” Pang. Skeat. 
[? Cf. Achin, soi, ‘‘ who.’’] 


tébagel, 


. How much : romdé, Sak. Kero. 
. When (ixterrog.): 


jémbal (jmbl), 


Sem, Pa, Max. 


. When? (JZaé. bila): wé (doubtful ; 


we= Jal. ada-lah), Pang. Sam, 


Pang. Gal. 


. When (was she) brought to bed? 


ampu lalas, Sak, J. Low. Who 
(interrog.): bo, Sen. Clif; bo i 
man, Sak. U. Kam. Who is this 


person? bi li [av bu li] mai dédi’ 
(dédir or dedik?), Jedaz. What is 
your name? bu li mal jiji, Sevaz. 
Which is the rich man’s house? bu 
li dén (or dek or de) kaya’ (kayak), 
Jelat. [Bahnar bu; Stieng bon, 
‘«who.’’] 
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Who: kadé, Serting. 

Who: sigun, Kena. J. [P=W 89 
+M 26). 

When: M 179; T 86; W77, 78; 
W 91-93. 


Whence: W 77, 78; W 81, 82. 
Where: W 77, 78; W 81-88; Y 


33- 

Wherever: W 81. 

Whether: W 87. 

Whetstone: S 144; S 465. 
Which: W 78; W 82. 

Whilst: téngah, ev. téngah te-me’ 
chi’, ‘‘while you eat,” Sem. Kedah 


[Mal. téngah, ‘‘ middle,” Cotvallt,) 
ete.]; I 28. 
Whine, to (as a dog): (a) sé-it; 


séré-it, Bes. A. J. To cry (shout): 
sénga (sone), Sak. Ra. [P cf. F 49]. 
(2) To whistle: mahong (mhung), 
Sem. Buk. Max. ; hok®, Sen. Clif. ; 
huek (huik), Sem. Pa. Max.; hihak®, 
Serau. To blow: hénong, Temdz. To 
whistle ; to pipe : hanigi-hoit ; henigi- 
hoit, Sew. K. Ken. Whiz: huat; 
huét, Bes. Songs. [Adon khyot ; 
Khmer buoch ; Stzeng huech; Bak- 
nar hohoch, ‘‘ to whistle.’’] 

(c) To whistle : sonsoich ; (sonsoixe), 
Ment. Bor.; songsoit, Mantr. Malac. ; 
besonsoy, Mazndr. Cast. 
Whip-snake: B 116. 

Whisker: B 116; H 2. 

Whistle, to: W 97. 


White (J/a/. putih): (a) békon‘ 
Pang. U. Aring; békon, Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal.; békal (b’kaul), 
Tan. U. Lang.; bektl; bekdél; 
bekayt, Bes. Sep. A. J.; bégiak 


(bdgiék), Sak. Kerb. ; W 30. Blue: 
bérkuur, Zemdz; béktl, Bes. Sep., 
Bes. K. L. {distinct from D 192]. 
Whiteness ? (a form of disease) : 
bélakun (blakun), Sem. Pa. Max. 
Blind in one eye: békun sabélah 


(bkun sblh), Sem. Pa. Max. Green : 
bégiak (bégiék), Sak. Kerd, : 
(2) White: bi-tg, Sen. Cl; biag 


(biorg), Sak. Br. Low; bidk, Sak, 
Kor. Gb. ; biok, Sak. Croix, Serau ; 
biog, Temdz ; biek, Sak. Sung. ; bidik, 
Sak. Martin; (biék), Sak. Ra.; biag, 
Sak. U. Kam.; biag, Sem. K. Ken.; 
biég, Sdm.; bi-é, Ledir; M23; M 26; 
W 29. White (of hair only): biok, 
Bes. Sep. A. I. Blue; green; mauve: 
bi-fig, Sez. CZ. Green: bieg, Sdm, 
Green; purple: bitg, Seva. Clear ; 
transparent: bidg, Zembz. [Kon 
Tu, Boloven, Niahin, Lave, Kaseng, 
bok; Alak bok; Halang tabok ; 


IoL. 


99. 


I0o, 


Sué bd; Churu bok; Braou baak ; 
Prou baak (baac); Annam bach, 
“white”; Szzeng bok, ‘‘ white,” 
‘‘orey”’; k6nbodk, ‘‘white,”’ ‘clean’’; 
Bahnar bak, ‘white’ (of skin), 
“clean” ; Afon pu [bu], ‘‘ white” 
(of paper or cloth). ] 

(c) White: blék? (blenk), 
Tap.; béleh’k (bélehek), Kena. 
7 balhut’ Jer. Rafe; “nut, 
Krau Tem.; hin-han, U. Tem. 
Blue (Mal. biru): bel-oh, Pang. 
Sam, Pal. Gal. ; bel-on, Pang. VU. 
Arving; bilén (bil-érn), Ledzr; belhot ; 
bel-hoi (?), Sem. A. Ken. Green: 
balon, Sem. Craw. Hist.; balon, 
Sem. Klapr.; bel-on, Sem. Plus, 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. ; bel-6i or 
bel-Gyn, Sem. Plus; bel-of, Pang. 
U. Aring; bel-uh or bel-uyn, Sem. 
Kedah; bilu’in, Sem. Buk. Max. ; 
bilén (bil-€rn), Zedz7; blahad, Sem. 
K. Ken: blaar, “Sak: (0) Kan; 
blaar, Temdz ; bla-tr, Sak. U. Bert. ; 
blaha, Sak. Tap. Sea-green: bélu’in 
(blu’in), Sem. Buk. Max. Yellow 
(Maz. kuning): bel-uh, Sem. Jarum ; 
bilon (bil-€rn), Ledz7, [Tareng, 
Khuy Dek blai, ‘‘ white” ; Bahnar 
bélang, ‘‘ white ’’ (of cloth). ] 


Sak. 


WHITE: mambu, Xena. /. [P= 
W 08]. 
WHITE : selepoh, Pant. Kap. Sim., 


Pant. Kap. Her. 

WHITE: (a) pélétau, Sem. Per. ; 
péltau, Sem. Jarum,; péltaii (?), Sen. 
Plus; péltao? (paltas), Sem. Craw. 
Fiist., Sen. Ked. Afar. ; (paltas), Sem. 
Craw.Gram.; (paitas), Sem. Klapr.; 
plétau, Sem. /.; piltau ? (piltu), 
Sem. Buk. Max,; pitau (pitau), 
Sem. Pa. Max. ; belt? (beltau [in 
the MS. originally beltaw]), Sez. 
U. Sel. White of egg: péltau? 
(pultu), Sem. Pa. Wax.; piltau mako’ 
(pilau maku’), Sem. Buk. Max. Fair; 
yellowish white : piltau béngu ? (piltu 
bngu?), Sem. Buk. Max.; péltau 
kuning (pltu kuning), Sem. Pa. 
Max. {? Cf. Mon pé&taing [ptang ; 
btang]; but cf. also Bisaya pulau ; 
Lloko pudao ; Jbanag furau, ‘‘white."’ 
All very dubious parallels. ] 

(2) White : péntol, Jak. Wad. (Pant. 
Kap.); (p’ntol), Pant. Kap. Mad. ; 
pintul, Pant. Kap. Log. ; S 353; B 
233. White man: péntoi (p’ntoi) ; 
péntol (p’ntol), Pant. Kap. Joh. 
Silver: pémuntol (p'muntol), Pant. 
Kap. Joh. Vin; dollar; silver : 
pemuntol, Paz. Kap. Her. [These 
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ro2. 


103. 


103A. Wicked; bad: 


IO4. 


IOS. 
106. 


106A. WILD: 
107. 


forms appear to be variants of 
the following, the relation between 
‘‘péntol, pémuntol” (with infix 
-€m-) on the one side and ‘‘ puteh”’ 
on the other being like that of 
the Krém& and Ngoko forms in 
Javanese. Cf. C 200, etc. | 

(c) White: puteh, Bes. Bell., Bes. 
Malac., Mantr. Malac., Jak. Malac.: 
T 143. Putih (a proper name): 
Putih, Sak. Kor. Gb. Tin; dollar; 


silver: pemitih, Pant. Kap. Her. ; 
pimuti, Pant. Kap. Log. [Mal. 
puteh]. 

WHITE: D 41; U 20, 21. 

White ant: A 104, 105; A rro, 
BEE: 

Whither: W 77, 78; W 81-88. 
Whiz: W 97. 


Who: W 77-80; paso 


Whole, the: péliuh (pliuh), Sem. 
Pa. Max. 
WHOLE (J/a/. sémua): si-benda’, 


Pang. U. Aring [? cf. Mad, sa-bénda, 
‘fone thing ’’]; A 60; R 191. 


Whorl of hair: N 28. 
Whose: W 79. 
Why: W 77-79. 
hatin; hau-un, 


sem. K. Ken.; Bg; C71; W 150. 
Wickerwork : B 60. 

Wide: B 212; B 403, 404; B 
406. | 


Widely spaced: R 31 

Widow: ba’-lu, Sex. Cif; indong 
balu, /az. Ba. Pa.; lebalu’ (lebaluk), 
Darat. Widower: balu, Jak, Ba. 
Pa. Dead wife: balu’? (b4luk), 
Jak. Mad. Dead woman: baluh, 
Jak, Lem. [Kawt, Bugis, Sangir 
walu; Mal., Batak, Mangkas., 
Tagal, Beaver etc., balu; Achzn. 
balée (written ‘‘ balu”) ; Dayak 
balo; fottz valu; TZzmor banu, 
‘widow’; Sampit, Katingan balu, 
‘«widow,” ‘‘widower.”] D 130; 
O 16; W 132. 

Widower: W 104. 

Width: B 403; B 406. 

Wife: F 60-64; F 67; F 69; F 
73° Bog? HW 170,~180,;' MiAg. 
Dead wife: W 104. 
Wife’s grandfather : 
Wild (dZa/. liar): 
U. Aring. 

WiLpD: kénol (fr. kén-oll), Pang. 
Sam, Pang. Gal. 

mungiik, Sem. K. Ken. 


G 83. 
hi-nim, Pang. 


WILD: lie (lie or lei), Sem. Pa. 
Max. (Mal. liar]. 
Wilderness: F 238; Q 19. 


107A. Will (#r. volonté) : 


maduh (ma- 
douh), Sem. Klagr. 


to7B. WILL; pleasure: méjen, Jaf. 
Mad, 
WILL (auxiliary): W 8,9; W 14- 
18. 


108. 


Tog. 


Win, to: ménang, Sak. U. Kam.; 
menah, Serau [JZal. ménang]. 

Wind : (a) bioh, Sem. Jur. And., 
Sem. Jur. Rob., Sem. Jur. New. ; 
bégiu ov bégiyu, Sem. Jarum. 
Storm or tempest (JZa/. ribut) : 
bégit, Sem. Jarum, Sem. Plus. 

(4) Wind: parug, Sak. Br. Low; 


(paroug), Sak Croix; paruak ? 
(pa-résak), Sak Plus Chlf- 
Storm (?): par6ép, Sak. Kerd. [The 


Malay equivalent is given as ‘‘ribut,”’ 
but the French as ‘‘gale,’’ which 
means ‘‘scabies’’; cf.S 479. There 
is clearly some confusion here, and 
possibly the word=J/a/. kurap, but 
as the Sakai words were collected 
through the medium of Malay, I 
think it is more probable that the 
meaning ‘‘storm’”’ is right, and that 
the French equivalent was subse- 
quently added in error, probably 
with the assistance of an English- 
man whose knowledge of French 
was imperfect. | 
(c) Wind: bértia’?(bérfiak), Bes. Her., 
Kena. I7.; béruah; béwah, Bes. 
Matac.; béruah (beu-ruah), Sak. Sel. 
Da.; bérwa (burwa), Ben. New. ; 
biluah, Buk. U. Lang.; be-wa', Sem. 
Plus; bewa’ (gr. bé-wa’), Sem. 
‘edah ; bewa [in the MS. originally 
baywah], Sem. U. Sel.; (bewar), 
Sem, Stev.; baah, Bes. A. /.; buah, 
Bes. Bell.; bua’, Bes. Sep. Wind ; 
air: bua’ ov béwa’ (bua’), Sem. Pa. 
Max. ; bawa’ (baua’; bauak), Sem. 
Buk. Max. Wind; air; breeze: bér- 
wak (7. bérr-wa’) ov bé-wa', Sem. 
Plus. Storm (dad, ribut): boha, 
Sem. Beg. Storm or tempest (Aad. 
ribut): brua’ or brawa’, Sem. 
Kedah. Big wind; storm: bua’ 
niibo’ (bua’ nttbu’), Sem. Pa. Max. 
Gale of wind (JZa/. angin kénchang 
kélat) : bua’ nébo’ (bua’ nbuk), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; B 202; bawa’ 
kénchang kélat (baud’ knchng kilt), 


Sem. Buk. Max. Strong wind: 
bua’ chékok (bua’ chktk), Sem. 
Pa. Max.; bawa’ das (bau’ ds), 
Sem. Buk. Max. Gentle wind ; 
breeze: bua’ bale’ (bua’ balik), 
Sem. Pa. Max.; Y 40; bawa’ 


lémah (bau' Imh), Sem. Buk. Max. 
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110, 


iil. 


112, 


Tag. 


II4, 
IIs. 


116, 


D7 


118. 


COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY OF 


ne Ln 


Mild wind (?): bua’ sapuih (bua’ 
spuih), Sem. Pa, Max.; bawa’ 
sApuih Jém&h (baua’ spuih Imh), Sem, 
Buk. Max. North-west [wind?]: 
bawa’ bayat (bau’ bait), Sem’ Buk. 
Max. lLand-breeze: bawa’ te’od 
(bau’ tei’ud), Sem. Buk. Max.; F 
230; bua’ hatek (bua’ hatik), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; E12. Sea-breeze: bua’ lémpa 
(bua’ Impa), Sem. Pa. Max.; bawa’ 
laut (bau’ laut), Sem. Buk. Max. 
Above the wind; to windward: 
atoh bua’ or atoh n&bua’? (atuh 
naibua’?), Sem. Pa. Max. ; ménjo’ 
bawa’ (mnju’ bau’), Sem. Buk. Max. 
Below the wind ; leeward : haim nt- 
bua’ (haim ntibua’?), Sem. Pa. Wax. 
Sky ; heavens: bua’ (bu’), Sem. Pa. 


Max., Sem. Buk. Max, [? Cf. For- 
mosuan wagiog; Bisaya bagyo ; 
Adang Murut bario, ‘‘ storm,” 


‘““wind”’; Azrz, Narom barui; Tu- 
tong, Long Kiput, Lemeéting, Lelak, 
baroi; JZurut, Tabun bareu, 
‘«wind.’’] 

WIND: gémuyong (gumuyong), 
Ben. New. [? Cf. Mal. goyang, ‘‘to 
sway, shake”; cf. S 131; S 531.] 
WIND: angin, Sem. Beg., Mantr. 
Malac., Jak. Malac,. Wind; air: 
anggin, Ben. New. [Afal. angin]. 


WIND: peniup, Pant. Kap. Her. ; 
piniop, Pant. Kap, Log. Age; 
wind: péniop (p’niop), azz, 
Kap. Joh. East wind: pé€niop 


pénumpoh (p’niop p’numpoh), Pant, 
Kap. Joh. North wind: péniop 
péningol (p’niop p’ningol), Panz. 
Kap. Joh.;P 100. South wind: 
péniop péng&ipang (p’niop p’ng’- 
pang), Pant. Kap. Joh, (cf. P 12]. 
West wind: péniop masing (p’niop 
masing), Pant. Kap. Joh.; S 16. 
Alive: péniop (p'niop), Pant. Kap, 
Joh, To blow: tiu’? (tiuk) Sevaw. 
[Mal, tiup, ‘‘ to blow.’’] 

WIND ; air (JZa/. angin): kad (pr. 
kadd), Sem. Kedah; B 256; B 
390; R12; S 478-480, 

WIND, west: paienkon, Pant. Kap, 
Joh. 

Window: ténikis (ténikes), Saf. 
Kerb, 

WInDow : nechong (netchon), Sd. 
[? Mad. natang]; D 151. 
Windward: W too. 

Wing (J/a/, sayap): kén-yét®, Sen. 
Clif. ; kényeék™, Teméz; sinjeng or 
sinyeng, Sem, Plus. 

Wi1nG (of bird): (a) piek? (bieg), 
Sem. K. Ken. 


I19. 


120, 


Tet, 


122, 


123. 


124. 


125. 


(6) kempikng, Bes. A. 7.; képak®, 
Mantr, Malac, [Mail, képak]. 
Wine (of the fruit-bat): sayap, 
Mantr, Malac. Cock’s feather: 
sa-yap, Kervat. To fly: bésayap. 
(b’saiap), Pant. Kap. Joh. Sail: 
saiap, Pant. Kap. Joh. (Mal, sayap, 
“wing |]; A r41. 

Wink: ma’ bélai (ma’ blai), Sev. 
Buk. Max, [This seems to be a 
verbal form = ‘‘ to wink.'’] 

Wink: kélip met (klipmit), Sem. Pa, 
Max.; E 83. Toshoot in and out: 
kélang-kélub, Bes. Songs.  Fire-fly 
(AZaZ. konang-konang ; kélip-kélip) : 
kala’ (ka'l'), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
kilud (kulud?), Sem, Buk, Max, ; 


kéblep (or kébleb?), Pang. U. 
Aring, Star: kélip, Kena. J, 
[Wal. kélip, ‘to wink’; kélip- 


kélip, kélam kélip, ‘‘ firefly.’’] 
WINK: S 346. 

Wink, to: petpet (pétpét), Se, 
Buk. Max.; C8; C 89; S 253. 
Winnow, to: B 256, 

Winter: S 66, 

Wipe, to (Jal. sapu): ya’ kids 
(pr. kiiass), Sem. Plus, 

WIPE, TO (Mal. sapu): ya’ pds 
(pr. poss), Sem. Jarum, To brush 
or wipe (Jal. sapu): tamp-hass, 
Bes, K. L.; tamphas; tampoys, 
Bes. Sep. (Khmer bos [pos] ; Stieng 
puih; Baknar shdpuih (xdpuih), 
‘‘to sweep,” ‘‘to brush.’’ See also 
S 538, and cf. Aon s&pon, ‘‘to 
rub with the hand to relieve pain”’ ; 
sapot, ‘‘to stroke gently with the 
hand”; Bahknar pot, ‘‘to stroke”’ ; 
Stieng pudt, répudt; Khmer baut 


[put] ““toirub.] ~Prostiis sss. 
Wire: dawai, Sak. U. Kam. 
Strings of lyre: dawai, Mantr. 


Malac, Cha, [Mal, dawai). 


125A. Wise: budi’ (budik), Sexax; med- 


126, 
E27. 


128, 


129. 


budi, Zeméz ; berbidi, /elaz. [Mai. 
budi, ‘‘ wisdom.’’] H 63. 

Wise man: C 164; Gor. 

Wish, to: W 14-109. 

Not to wish: N 80-82. 
Witchcraft: R 182. 

With: man(?), Bes, A. 7, 

WiTH (MJal. bérsama-sama): eb 
(pr. ebb), ex. chép ebb yé (AZai. 'gi 
déngan aku), ‘‘go with me” (gz. 
does it mean ‘‘ follow,” Mad. ikut 
aku?), Sem, Kedah, 
WITH: bamoya ; 
bamaye (bamoji ; 
bamajé), Sak. Kor. Gd. 
WITH ; “by reason of: 


bamaya 
bamaja 


or 
or 


oeh, Jak, 
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130, 


rahe 


Malac. ; P 109 [Mal, uleh]; A 77- 
79; A178; B 396; T 157. 
Withered (of a limb) : kéma (kma), 
Sem, Pa, Max. ; kébit (kbit), Sez. 
Buk. Max. 

WITHERED ; faded (of leaves, etc. ): 
ul? oy wal? (ul or ‘ul?), Sem. Pa, 
Max, 

Within: E 76; I 14. 

Without: N 67; O 69. 


131A. Woman: balé, Darat[? cf. F 69]. 


32: 


133. 


139. 


Mother; baloi, Sem, Pupier; F 60- 
67; F 69; F 71-73; F 76; M 194. 
WoMAN ; bird: bisan, Pant, Kap. 
Joh. Marriage: bébisan (b’bisan), 
Pant. Kap. Joh. Widow: bisan 
pantus kotol, Pant, Kap. Joh. ; 
D 53; M 16. Cat: bisan iaong, 
Pant. Kap. Joh, Barndoor fowl: 
bisan jungkar (bisan junkar), Pawd. 
Kap. Joh. The Camphor Spirit : 
bisan, /akun of Johor (Lake and 
Kelsall) 2687. R45S., 0 Si-Bi5. p. 
AO) ta) Cae OOn eiGwrso.. Fed 21:3, 
where the word occurs, appear to 
show that it is used in the sense of 
“creature,” ‘‘person.” In D 98 
it means ‘‘bird.”’ JaZ. besan, bisan, 
the title of relationship of two per- 
sons whose respective children have 
intermarried, seems to be a distinct 
word. ] 

Dead woman: W 104. 

Womb: lému? (Imu?), Sem, Pa, 
Max.; E 34. 

Wood: F 170; T 205; T 207; 
UPsto-2r2e= hers. 

Burnt wood: T 214. 

Piece of wood: B ror; S 448, 
Wood (z.e. forest): F 230-242. 
Wooden stick: S 453. 

Wood-oil: T 207; W 30. 


. Woodpecker (d@a/. burong tukang): 


bélato’ (blatu’), Sem, Buk, Max, 
[Mad, bélatok]. 


. WOODPECKER : tintong (tintung), 


Sem. Pa. Max, 


. WoODPECKER: térelom (t’relom), 


Jak. Lem.; térlom (t’'rlom), Ja’, 


Ba, Pa; 


. Work (Jal. kérja): géwé, Sem. 


Kedah ; nga’oi, Bes, Sep. [? cf. Jav., 
Sund. gawé, ‘‘to do,” ‘‘to make” ; 
but cf. also D 133.] 


. WorK; to do: télap (tlp), Sem. 


Pa, Max, 
Work: kaya’ (kayak), Zemdi ; 
kérja’ (kerjak), Serau, Work; to 


do: ka’ja’, Sem. Pa. Max.; keja’ 
(kija’); kaida’ (kaid’), Sem, Buk. 
Max. To work: kéja (k. ja [szc] 


I40. 


I4I. 


the original shows that a letter has 
dropped out in printing), Sem. Beg. 
To do: kreja, Ben. New. [Mal. 
kérja]. 

Work: B go; C 152. 

Work, to: D 132, 133; W 138, 
139. 

World: Err; E13. 

Worm: A 139; B 143; D rae. 
WorM, big: chaching, Bes. K. L. 
Disease caused by worms: pias 
chaching (pias chaching), Sem. Buk. 
Max.; 3186; méje’ chaching? (mji’ 


cha?), Sem. Pa. Max.; S 187 
[4ZaZ. chaching]. 

WorM, small: nyenyet, Bes. 
1G Aly 


Worn out: O 21. 


141A. Worship, to: sembaiong [JZal/. 


142. 


sémbahyang ]. 
Wound: pa (pa), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
G 41. 


142A. WOUND: plik, Zemdéz. 


143. 


I44. 


145. 


146. 
147. 


WouND: lu-ka’, Sen. Cl. ; luka, 
Tembt; lika’ (likak), Jelat. Corpse 
(Mal. bangkai): J6ka’ (lokak), 


Serau [? whether connected with 
the preceding], [1ZaZ, luka]; B 247; 
Grr Pera Seles Loos 

Wound, to: C 152. 


Wrap up, to: makélab (mklb or 
msklb?), Sem. Buk. Max. To 
envelop (Ger. wickeln): kalo? 


(giilé), Sak. Kor. Go. 

WRAP UP, TO: sem-pul, Sak. Plus 
Clif. ; sa-pur, Sak. Blanj. Clif. 
Knotted string: sinipol, Sem, Stev. 
[Wal. simpul]. 

Wrinkled : W 2t. 


Wrist :=A 134. 

WRIST: (a) ngil, Sem. Pa. Max. ; 

yangil (jangil), Sem K. Ken. 

Ankle (AZa/. buku kaki or lali): 

gthal (gr. gé-hall) chan, Sem. 
‘edah; F 220; A 134 [? ef. C 3]. 
(2) Wrist: eZkén, Sak. Ra. 


Ankle: kelkil, Sem. Stev.; kelkél, 
Serau; kelkel chan, Sem. Kedah ; 
kérkél jak2, Darat; kékel juk®, 
Jelai. Tendon Achillis: k6n jak 
(kérnjak®), Seraw; F 220. Elbow: 
kelkél, Sak Kor. Gb.; kelkel, 
Tembi. 

(c) Wrist (JZaZ, buku tangan) : 
kémkam chas, Sem. Jarum; kém- 
kém chas, Sem. Plus; H 14. 
Finger-joint : kéncha (kncha), Sev. 
Pa, Max. 

(d) Wrist: ékolek, Zan. U. Lang. 
Ankle: ekuleh jitk, Zan. U. Lang. ; 
F 220. 
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148. Wrist: malwok, Sem. Stev. ; cf. 
H 14; K 4o. 

148A. Write, to (JZa/. tulis) : hilihiles, 
Darat; C 39; D 156, 157. 

149. Writing: surat, Temz. Writing ; 
drawing; design: surat (sourat ), 
Sdm., Sak. Kerb. ; (sourat), Sak. 
Ra. Letter: panchurek, Pazt. 
Kap. Joh. {Mail. surat}. 

150. Wrong (JZa/. salah; ta'bétul) : 
kik’, Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
Wicked: bad (dZa/. jahat): ché- 
koh, Sex. Cligi; (chekoh), Serax ; 
Bro; B 484. 

Wroth: A 82. 


Ye 


zr. Yam (Jal. kéladi): sod, U. Kel. 
Tuber (Mal. ubi): s6, Pang. U. 
Aring; Y 16. Sweet potato (Jal. 
kéledek): s6’ (sdk), ZTedz. Tapioca 
(Adal. ubi kayu): kensé, Sem. Kedah, 

2. YAM (Mal. kéladi): takob, Pang. 
Teliang; taku, U. Pat. A kind of 
yam which is baked and eaten: takob, 
Sem. Kedah. A kind of edible root 
or tuber: tako’, Pang. Belimd. 

3. YAM; a kind of edible root or tuber 
(Zaz. ubi): hau, Pang. Belimb. A 
variety which is boiled and eaten (Za. 
ubi tanjong): ha-u, Sem. Kedah. 

4. YAM (AdZal. ubi): bekoya, Temdz ; 
békoi, Zemdsz, Darat, Jelaz; ki-é, 
Krau Tem.; kudi, Sak. Kor. Gé, ; 
(Mal. ubi békoi): ubi békoi, Serax ; 
(AZal. ubi akar): kuoe (kouoé), Sak. 
Ra. Tapioca (Mal. ubi kayu): kuoi 
(kouoi), Sak. Kerb. Yam (Mal. ubi 
kayu): ba’ koi, U. Cher. ; (Mal. ubi 
akar): bakhoi-chyung, Bes. Malac. ; 
R 37. Tapioca: bakhoi-log®, Bes. 
Malac.; T 207. [Annamkhoai; Mon 
kadap kwai [kduip kwaai], ‘‘ yam.” ] 

5. YAM (Jal. ubi kayu): ta’-wi, Sex. 
Clif: ; (Mal. ubi tawi): tawi, Seraw. 
[? cf. Jaz. ubi bétawi, ‘‘ potatoes.” | 

6. YAM (iM€al. kéladi): yot, Kena. J. ; 
yat, Bes. Malac. ; yét, Bes. Sep. A. .; 
yet, Bes. K. Lang., Mantr. Matac., 
Mantr. Malac. Cha. 

7. YAM (Mai. ubi kayu): ra-me, Sev. 
Clift. 

8. YAM (caladium): (a) to-lambo, Sem. 
Stev. The caladium stem inserted in 
the newly-bored ear-holes of children 
to enlarge them: krong lamog, Sem. 
Plus. 

(2) Yam (Mad. kéladi): rébdl, Serting. 

g. YAM: bihang, Bland. K. Lang. 


VOCABULARY OF 


to. 


II, 


E2s 


138 


14. 


alse 


16, 


Wild yam (dZa/, kémahang): kem- 
hang, Sem. Kedah (Mail. kémahang]. 
Yam (Mal. kéladi): talis, Sem. Pa. 
Max., Sem. Buk. Max. [Sampit 
talis; Sund., Jav. talés. | 

Yam (dZa/. ubi kéladi): hubi gak 
(houbi-ghak), Sdm.; Y 13; gong 
(gon), Sak. Kerb. ; gang (gai), Sak. 
ka.; (Mal. kéladi): gang; gak?; 
gak® kergul, Teméz; gak®, Darat; 
gakn, Serau, Jelai. Yam (Jal. ubi 
kayu): bigap (bigap; bigdp), Saz. 
Ra.; Y 13. Sweet potato: gap, 
Taw, Lang. ject. Yo2i: 

Yam: k6adi, Jak. Malac. (Mal. 
kéladi]. 

Yam: ubi’ (ubik), Sem. Craw. 
Gram. Sweet potato (JZa/. kéledek) : 
hiibi, /elaz. Tapioca (AZa/. ubi kayu): 
hubi (houbi), Sém. Yam (Jad. ubi 
akar): ubi (oubi), Sa&. Ra. ; hubi 
sela (houbi - séla), Sdzz. Edible 
bulbs (? tubers) : uoi nasi‘, Saz. Taz. 
Ram. Tapioca: bi jéhu? (bidschi- 
hu), Sak. Tap.; T 211. Tapioca: 
fbi’ délogn, Serting. Yam (AZal. 
ubi kayu) : bél-og, Sen. Cif. ; T 207; 
(fal. ubi kayu méranti): ubi kayu 
chah, Sera ; (JZa/. ubi kayu Lipis) : 
ubi kayu lipis, Serau [Adal. ubil]. 
Yam, a kind of (AZa/. ubi kapor) ; 
a poisonous variety which has to be 
pounded fine, and have lime mixed 
with it to become eatable: kliab, 
Sem. Kedah. 

Tapioca: ngdala’ (ngalak), dent. 
Her. I. ; gala’ (galak), Ment. Her. 
ii.; gala’ (galamk), Bedu. TI. ; 
gala, dfantr. Malac. Cha.; jéhu 
galé, Sak. U. Bert.; T 211. Tapioca 
(or tuber generally?): gala; gala’, 
Mantr. Malac. Nya. Wood yam 
(Afal. ubi kayu); potato (JZaZ. ubi 
bénggala) : ngalah (ngalh), Sem. Pa. 
Max.; (Mal. ubi kayu): malor, 
Tembz ; malor, /elaz; malér, Darat. 
Wood yam (dZa/. ubi kayu; ubi 
bambu?): ubi ngalah (aubi ngalh), 
Sem. Pa. Max. [? Cf. Mail. ubi 
bénggala, ‘‘ potato.’"] 
Sweet - potato: téla’ (tila’), Sem. 
Pa. Max.; (telak), Bes. K. Lang. ; 


k&télah (ktilh), Sem. Bub. Max. : 
tila’ (tilak), Ment. Her. /.; (tilak) ; 
hila’ (hilak), Bes. Sep. A. £.; tila’, 
Bes. Malac.; (tilak), Bland. K. 
Lang., Jak. Ba. Pa.; sd téla’ 
(doubtful), Pang. U. Aring; Y 1; 
sila’ (silak), Bedw. 77. ; sila’ (silak), 
Tembz; sila’ (silak), Serax, Darat; 
sila, Darat; toana’, Jak. Malac. 
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r7: 
18. 


19. 


20, 


21. 


Tapioca: tégak, Kena. 7. [Aal. 
katela]. [Cf Jon wun sela, ‘‘ sweet- 


potato” ; but the connection of some | 


of these words is more than doubtful. ] 
Sweet-potato (M7Za/. k&ledek): chokéh, 
Kena. Tf. 

Sweet - potato: jaya’, Serting coll. 
Wya.; (jayak), Kena. [/.; jayat, 
Mantr. Malac. Cha. [? cf. Y 6]. 
Sweet- potato: kélédek, AZantr. 
Malac.; kledek, Bes. K. Lang. ; 
kléde’, Mantr. Malac. Nya. (Mal. 
kéledek]. 

YAM, wild : kla-wong (#7. kla-wo8ng), 
Sem. Skeat. 


YAM, wood (dZa/. ubi kayu) ; potato 
(4Zal. ubi bénggala): bélanda’ 


(blnd’), Sem. Buk. Max. 


2rA. YAM (Jad. kémbili or kémili): (a) 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


kémili (kemili), Temi, Darat, Jelai ; 
kemili’ (kimilik), Seva [AZal. kém- 
bili]. 

(4) kémarung (kemarung), Sak. Em. 
MAM RAR 37: 

Yawn, to(?): timbab 
Sem. Pa. Max.; B 389. 
Ye: Y 32-38. 

Year: tahut®, Serau. <A year: sa 
taun, Sem.» Beg.; A 49. [Mail. 
tahun, ‘‘year.”] D 39 [F 282?]. 
Yellow (JZa/. kuning): hé-et (47 
hé-ett), Pang. U. Aring; hé-ed (gr 
hd-edd), Pazg. Sam, Pang. Gal. 
YELLOW: pdhdng (7. podhdsng), 
Pang. Sam, Pang. Gal. [? =G 112]. 


(timbab), 


254A. YELLOW: a-nabm (a-niib’n), Sem. 


K. Ken. 


25B. YELLOW: her-oi, Sem. Jarum, Sem. 


26. 


27. 


Plus {cf. B 306]; &rhoi (‘‘open”’ o), 
Sak. Martin [? cf. Y 24]. 


YELLOW: kuning (kouning), Sa. 
Ra., Sak. Kerb.; W101. Debt: 
kuning, Pant. Kap. Joh. Order 


(Zaz. hukum): kuning, Pant. Kap. 
Joh. To buy: muning, Pant. Kap. 
Log. Gold: pémuning (pimuning), 
Pant. Kap. Log.; (p'muning) ; péchen 
kuning, Pant. Kap. Joh.; B16, River 
Mas: pénguning (p’nguning), Pazz. 

“ap. Joh. To swear: bérkuning 
b’rkuning), Pant. Kap. Joh. [Mal. 
kuning, ‘‘ yellow’: these words ap- 
pear to be derived from its use in the 


figurativesense of ‘‘ gold,’’ ‘‘money.'’] 
YELLOW: G 112; R 51-53; R55; 
W 98. 


YELLOWISH white: W trot. 

Yes (Mal. ya): hé-é, Sem. Jarum, 
Pang. U. Aring; hé’é, Sem. Plus; 
he’-eh, Kerbat; (hi’ 'ih), Sem. Buk. 
Max. ; (he'ih), Sem. Pa. Max. ; éh- 


28. 


éh, Sak. Tap. ; 'nghéng (‘ng-hng) ; 
ha (ha), Saé U. Kam. ; hubt? 
(huht, ‘‘nasal”), Sak. Martin; ho 
or ha, Sak, Kor. Gb.; a-a, Bes. 
Sep. A. .; Ou, Sem. K. Ken. - [Ta- 
renga; Alak, Niahin, Lave, Kaseng 
6; Streng 6h; Jarai, Sedang hom ; 
Bahnar hom Gi (ham Gi); Chréaz 
hoi ; Churu heh ; Cham haiy, ‘‘yes.’"] 
YES: na, Ben, New., Bes. Malac. ; 


*nah; naleh, Bes. Sep. A. 7.; tahatna, 


29. 


30. 


Sak. Kerb. ; V to. 

YES: yai (yi), Kena. Stev.; ia, Sém., 
Sak. Ra.; iah, Jak. Lem.; ya’ (yak), 
Jak. Mad.; yeh, U. Cher., Jak. 
Stev.; oiye, Ment. Stev.; léyok 
(?=1é-ya’), Pang. Belimd. [Mal. ya]; 
Bogor; C 147. 

Yesterday: néher, Buk. U. Lang. ; 
nihi, Bes. Sep. A. 7.; nihi (nihi®), 
Bes. Her. Last night; yesterday : 
nihi, Bes. Sep. A. /. 


30A. YESTERDAY: padi, Sak. Martin. 


3I. 


32. 


33> 


34. 


YESTERDAY: kémari’ (kémaghik), 
Jak. Semb.; kémari’ (kémaghik), 
Jak, Mad. Before: kamoi, Kena. /.; 
kémarin, Galang [AZal. kélmarin] ; 
IBY i Spe ie s IDj atopy ID) toys. 1D) efo\ 
D385 M179; Norio. 

You (dZa/. éngkau, hang or awak, 
etc.):-pay, Sem. Kedah, Sem. Jarum. 
Ye (AZa/. kamu): pay, Sem. Kedah. 
Thou: bo, Sem. Craw. Hist., Sem. 
Klapr., Sem. Ked. New.; (be), Sem. 
Craw. Gram. ; (Mal. awak): ibo' 
(ibok),  Aerdau. You (plur.) ; 
bo, Sem. Ked. New. Thou; you 
(stmg.): moh, Kerbat; i-ma’, Krau 
Ket. You (Mal. éngkau): mah (or 
mé’?), Pang. U. Aring; (Mal. mu): 
mah, Pang. Belimb.; mah or ma’, 
e.g. mok kabalu ov mah ngok kabalu, 
(4MZaZ. mu tinggal dimana?), ‘‘ where 
do you dwell?” Pang. K. Aring; mii 
or muy, ex. mui lébah, ‘‘ where are 
you?” Pang. Belimb. You (Mai. 
éngkau, awak, hang, ete.): démik 
(N.B. If this is the fuller form, it 
probably = té-mé’, and ’mé’ when 
used by itself may be an abbreviation; 
but cp. téhé’, etc.), Sem. Jarum ; 
mé’, Sem. Kedah, Sem. Jarum. Ye 
(fal. kamu): mé’, Sem. Kedah. 
You: buluk, Sem. Craw. Gram. 
[? Cf. Bahnar bu; Stieng méi; béi ; 
Khasi me; Riang mu, mi; Angku 
mi, ‘‘thou.’’] 

You (=thou) : hah, Sa&. Plus Clif. ; 
ha, Sak. Kor. Go.; ha, Sak. Martin ; 
heh; héh, Sak. Blanj. Clif; hé, 
SemiGiganhe; he, Bes. Songs; he, 
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35- 


36. 


37: 


38. 


39- 


40. 


41. 


Sak. J. Low; hee, Jak. Ba. Pa.; 
hi, U. Tem., Bes. Malac.; hi’, Bes. 
Her.; (Mal. awak): lehék®; ha’ 
(hak); ha, Zemézc; he, Darat; he 
(hek), Jelai; hahé’ (hahek), Avau 
Em. Thou or you: hi, Ben. New. ; 
W 81; cf. W52. You: he, Sak. U. 
Kam. You (in addressing an equal): 
haha’; ha, Sak. U. Bert. You; he; 
she; it: hah, Zem. C7. ; héh, Sez. 
Cl. You (thou) ; he; him: hé, Sez. 
CZ Your: hi punia, Ben. New. 
Ye; you: hik; hi’; he’, Bes. Sep. 
A. I. You (plur.) (Adal, kamu) : 
he’ (hék), /edat. This is for you 
(Mal. ini pada mu): do ha ha, 
Tembi. [Chamho; Jaraiha; Ka- 
seng ai; Lave hai; Halang haa, ai, 
Bahnar @; Khmer éng, ‘‘ thou.’’] 
You (Mal. awak): jenga’ (explained 
as politer than mah), Pang. U. 
Aring. 

You (Mal. éngkau): jiu(?), Ledzr; 
yon, Krau Tem. ; yu (ju), Sem. K. 
Ken. You (in respectful address, to 
a superior): jun, Sak. U. Bert. 

You (simg.): ong, MJantr. Cast., 
Ment. Stev., Bers. Stev., Bedu. I., 
Bedu. ll. ; ogn, Blan. Rem.; ong-ti, 
Kena, Stev.; yei ong ge-tk, Kena. 
if, [Probably intended for three 
alternative equivalents. The third 
=B 421, and perhaps also the first : 
but ?cf. Y 36.] You (plur.): ong, 
Mantr. Malac. [Cf. Mal. hang, 
which is the common word for the 
2nd pers. sing. pron. in Penang. | 
You (sing.): dikau, Temtang; diko’ 
(dikok), Galang; ko, Tan. Sag. ; 
diko, Or. Laut. Thou or you (sing. 
and plur.?): kau (kou), Ben. New. 
You; your: kau punya (kou punia), 
Ben. New. [iMal. éngkau, dikau, 
kau]; G 86; H 180;15; T 52; T 86. 
Young: jémaga’, Pang. Belimé. ; 
ji-ma’-ga’, Ledir. 

YOUNG: baleh or balé, Sem. Plus; 
bakli, Sem. <Klapr.; W _ tog. 
Youngest of a family (4/a/. bongsu) : 
ba’-ltit, Se. Clif. ; liidj, Sak. Plus 
Cif. Fine; thin; slender: bale’ 
(balik), Sem. Pa. Max. Little; 
small: bale’ (balik), Sem. Pa. Max.; 
balék, Sem. Martin. Smallest : bale’ 
sakali (balik skali), Sem. Pa. Max. 
[? Cf. Boloven ploh, ‘‘ young.’ 
YOUNG: (a) kejéh? (keja.h [séc 
in original; one letter dropped out 


in printing]), Sem. Beg.; kéjoh, 
Sem. Jarum; joh (juh), Sem. 
Buk. Max. A youth; young man: 


42. 


43. 
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k@joh (kijuh), Sem. Pa. Max.; kiajoh 
(kiajuh), Sem. Buk. Max. ; kiajoh 
or kérajoh, Sem. Kedah. Marriage- 
able, of boys: kéjéh, Sem. Plus; B 
306. [? Cf. Alak kichar, ‘‘ young.’’] 
(2) Young: ké-dah, Kerbat; kédah 
(kidh), Sem. Pa, Max. Maiden: 
gin kiadah or kéradah, Sem. Kedah ; 
ké-dah, Kerbat. Maiden; virgin: 
kiad&h (kiadh), Sem. Buk. Max.; 
kéd&h (kidh), Sem. Pa. Max. Virgin: 
kedah, Sem. Jur. And., Sem. Jur. 
Rob. Marriageable, of girls: kéradah, 
ex. gin kéradah, ‘‘a marriageable 
woman,” Sem. Plus; M 26. To be- 
come adolescent (of youths): kédah 
or baro (= Mal. baharu ?) kédah, 
Sem. Plus. To become adolescent 
(of girls) : (?) lem-kiadah ov kéradah, 
Sem. Kedah. Brother (a mode of 
address to a young man = J/a/, sudara 
oy kawan): kédah, Sem. Jarum. 
Younger sister: kiadah; keradah, 
Sem. Plus. [? Cf. Halang bedak ; 
Jarait dé bédriah, ‘‘ young.” Curi- 
ously, Axdamanese has somewhat 
similar forms, eg. Puchikwar 6- 


kadaka-da, ‘‘boy”’; ab-kichik-da, 
ud easaller 

YOUNG: nydm, Bes. Sep. A. 7; 
nyom, Ses. K. Lang. Young ; 


a young man; a youth; a big boy: 
nyam, Zemdi. Boy: nyam, Seraz, 
Darat. Big boy: nyam entoi, Darat, 
Little boy: nyam machut, Darat. 
Young ; unripe? (JZa/. muda): nyam, 
Sen. Clif. ; M 26. Unripe: nyam, 
Tembi, Darat; binyam, Jelaz ; nydm, 
Bes. Malac. [? Cf. Achin. nyén, in 
the expression pinang nyén, ‘‘a half- 
ripe areca-nut’”’; Wa (of Kentung) 
ka nyam ; Sov kun nyam, ‘‘ young ”’ ; 
Tareng pro niam ; Central Nicobar, 
Teressa, Chowra kenytim, ‘‘ child." 


YouNG: mti-da, U. Tem. ; mu-da’, 
U. Cher. Stepmother: mida’ 
(midak), Ment. Her. 17. Uncle: 


mtida, Temzang. Unripe: mu-da, 


Sak. Guat. [Mal. muda, ‘‘ young,” 
‘unripe. ”] 
YOUNG: B 306; B 448; C ro2; 


106; G28; M 16; U 20. 

Young (of animals), the: C ror- 
106; D 68; W 24. 

Younger brother: B 413; B 419; 
B 423; B 428. 

Younger sister: B 413; B 418; 
B 428, 429; S 220; Y 41. 
Youngest ofafamily: C102; Y 4o. 
Your: Y 34; Y 38. 

Youth, a: B 365; M 16; Yar, 42. 


tive Vocabulary. 


SUPE ear Wy 


Lee deg oval 


The following words and sentences have not been included in the Compara- 


Sémang of Kédah. | 

i. baber, apparently=‘‘recently”’ [wv. 
A 96]. | 

2. chichdi, e.g. 6’ chichdi naya’ pagi 
[v. 9 tnfra]. 

3. hamaleng, apparently a kind of 
bamboo, e.g. pédér hamaleng; v. 11 
infra. 

4. kéladeng, apparently = ‘‘ to wear the 
nose-quill.”’ 

5. kenl6k, ‘‘married’”’ [P=M ar; v. 
A 96]. 

6. lembrem, é.g. yé lembrem purai. 

7. mawa, e.g. lagu mawa. 

8. mawong, ¢.g. 6’ sindé naya’ pagi 
mawong-lah. 

g. naya’ (?=dZal. ménayak (?)), e.g. 0’ 
chichdi naya’ pagi, 6’ sinde naya’ 
pétang, ‘‘he (the crocodile) awaits 
his prey(?) at early dawn, he dis- 
ports himself in the evening.” 

ro. nguku, name of a species of tree, 
Mal, s&raya (?). 

rr. pédér (g7. pédarr), ‘‘ over” (?) 
[P=N ro]. 

t2. péngasoh, e¢.g. péngasoh chigar, ex- 
plained as=tom b66, ‘‘a big water”’ 
or ‘‘ flood.” 

13. purai [v. 6 supra]. 

14. sslampah=JZ/a/, sampah, e.g. sélut 
sélampah. 

I5. sémé, apparently a kind of bamboo 
[v. B 28]. 

16. téchawog, ‘‘to hoot”’ (?). 

17. téchegwong, ¢.g. 6 chichdi técheg- 
wong lang jelmol. 

18, téladhud, ‘‘to dress for a dance”’ (?). 

Pangan of Sat. 
1g. chentur (#7. chenturr), (?=chinator), 


20 


e.g. tenakél ledhud chentur. 
. lengyang [v. S 215]. 
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In many cases no translations are available. 


21. lénisar 
lénisar. 

22. tenwag, é¢.. chentur tenwag, kéjéh 
chalag ; v. 28 znfra. 


og. 


lénisarr), e.g. 


(or. kéjoh 


Pangan of Teéliang. 
23. ampé’, e.g, yé suka’ k’leng ampé’, 
‘‘T love the sound of the (?)."’ 

24. babar (g7. babarr), e.g. kawau tena- 

bol wong babarr. 

25. bélukau (?=jélukau, 36 infra); v. 

33 infra. 

26. bio’, e.g. kenbié’ bio’ ké-d. 

. chag (7. chagg), e.g. chag dog 
kentu’ (?). 

. chalag ; v. 22 supra [P=L 115]. 

. chelput ; v. 37 znfra. 

. chiangul, ‘‘ young shoots ”’ (?). 

. dékamparr, ¢.g, téchedeg pésakau 
dékamparr. 

. 6lapsd’, e.g. elapd’ téjabus. 

. ewanteng, e.g. ewanteng bélukau [v. 
25 supra}; ewanteng wanteng ka- 
waydd pomon leau. 

. hewi, ¢.g. hewi tékéséluan. 

. jami, é.g. kleng jami ka pinggalong. 

. jélukau [v. 25 supra and 47, 57 
infra. |. 

. kakuh, e.g. chelput kui, kui kakuh. 

. ké-d; v. 26 supra. 


39. kenbié’ ; v. 26 supra. 
40. kentu’; v. 27 supra. 
41. kespat (07 kaspas ?), e.g. tebelyif 


kespat kui. 

. lélay&h (gr. lélayabh) [v. F 284]. 
. pedbéd, ‘‘to swallow” (?), eg. ‘gi 
pedbéd s'lalu [but see A 73, where 
another meaning is suggested ]. 

. pengleng, e.g. pengleng kui hamang 
pi bai. 


45. pésakau; vu. 31 supra. 
46. pinggaléng ; v. 35 supra. 


. pohod, e.g. pohod mah jélukau. 
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48. pomon; v. 33 supra. 

49. sad (gr. sadd), apparently a kind of 
root [probably =Y 1], e.g. pi bai sadd 
pi bai takob, ‘‘go and dig sadd; go 
and dig for yams.” 

50. tangkdés, ‘‘to fall from a tree (as a 
ripe fruit)” (?)=JZa/, gugor, eg. 0’ 
tangkiés lang rengal, ‘‘it falls from 
the end of the spray.” 

51. tébelyif; v. 41 supra, 

52. téjabus; v. 32 supra. 

53. tékéséluan ; v.34 supra. 

54. telentor; télentor (7. télentorr) ; 
telentul, e.g. télentor batang témén- 
yusun, ‘‘the stem bends (?) as its 
leaves shoot up’”’ [JZa/. léntor]. 

55. téményusun, ‘‘to shoot up (of 
leaves)’; v. 54 supra. 

56. ttpahot (?=47 supra), e.g. 
kleng tépahot. 

57. tépékong, e.g. tépékong jélukau. 

58. térenjak ; térénja’, e.g. lunjan kleng 
térenjak. 

5g. tingleng, ‘‘to look up” (?), eg. 3 
tingleng, 6’ tangkds lang rengal. 

60. tumpés, e.g. timpés kleng télotut. 


lunjan 


Pangan of Ulu Aring. 


60A. mah ngog kéti, yé chdép, Mal. 
sahaya yang pérgi, awak yang 
tinggal, ‘‘you are going to stay 
here, I am going away” [cf. S 22r]. 


Semang or Pangan (dialect not specified) 
(Skeat). 


61. penguh, ‘‘ to throw.” 
Maxwell's Sémang Dialects. 


62. huldong (huldung), ‘‘to gape 
(noisily) ’’ (AZaZ, tébélaha’), Sem. Pa. 
Max. 

63. kélhok (klhuk), Sem. Pa. Max. ; 
makihak (mkihk), Sem. Buk. MJax., 

“to hawk (in the throat)” (dad. 
bérdahak); tulhok (tulhuk), Sem. Pa. 
Max., Sem. Buk, Max., ‘‘to pant” 
(Ial. téséda’). 

64. ma’bo’ (ma’bu’), ‘‘ to stammer”’ (?), 
Sem. Buk. Max. (Mal. gagap (?)). 
65. machétoh (mchtuh), ‘‘ to gape 
(noisily),” Sem. Buk. Max. (Mal. 

tébélaha’ ). 

66. set (sét), ‘‘ vulva,” Sem. Buk. Max. 
f=Nrz3i. 

67. ya-hako? (aimaku’), ‘‘to hiccough,”’ 
Sem. Pa, Max. (Mal. sédu) PP=V 


Beis 
Cligord’s Sénoi. 
68. ché-nérug [probably to be read ché- 
nérng =chén6ng], no meaning given. 


69. chi-l6t2, no meaning given. 
7o. go-lap™, no meaning given. 


Sakai of Ulu Témbéling. 


71. chigar, explained as=téladas [1 do 
not know this word (?=‘‘ water- 
fall”’)]. 


Sakat of Ulu Chérés. 


72. jé-rtim [=jérém], explained as= 
téladas [probably=R 29]. | 


Sakai of Sungai Raya. 
73. banding (bandii), ‘‘ to be visible” (?) 
[?=S 75]. 


Specimens from De Morgan in 
‘« I) Homme’ (1885), vol. ii. p. 578 seg. 


74. Formerly I killed a tiger: nu-neng 
mih négchop ni juhok (nou-nefi mih 
nég-tchop ni djou-hok), Sémang ; 
mate aye ahchilok nei mamu (maté 
ayé éhtchilok nei mamou), Sakaz of 
Aérbu ; chanu an pidan nanu mamu 
(tchanou an pidan nanou mamou), 
Sakai of Sungai Raya.+ 

75. To-morrow he will eat chicken: 
sélupo-his diop checha manu (si- 
loupo-his diop tché-tcha ma-nou), 
Sémang ; siakal hai (?) checha manok 
({siakal ham tché-tcha manok), Sakai 
of Kérbu ; Wuapul ha checha pd (hou- 
poul he tché-tcha p6), Sakai of Sungai 
Raya. 

76. The chief, perspiring, crosses the 
mountain like a monkey:  tuoh 
bék&t chapchip jelmol moi reuh 
(touoh bdkét tchép-tchip djelmol 
moi réouh), [no dialect specified, 
probably Sémang]. 


Words of Various Dialects, extracted from 
Martin's ‘' Inlandstimme.” 


77- aga, ‘‘back-basket,’’ Sézoz (?), p. 
746 [=B 69]. 

78. bulu chana (bulu tschiana), ‘‘ bamboo 
internode in which rice is cooked,’’ 
Sénot, p. 798 [Mal. buloh, ‘‘bam- 
boo” +E 27 (d)]. 

79. chéntok  (tschédntok), ‘‘ bamboo 
musical percussion - instrument,” 


1 De Morgan adds that these sentences are 
given in the Malay order, which is used by the 
Sakais, especially in parts where they frequent 
Malays, but that sometimes the verb with its 
subject is thrown back to the end of the sen- 
tence, ¢g. ‘‘nuneng ni juhok mih négchop.” 
One can also say “‘nuneng mih ni juhok 
négchop”; but the word indicating the tense 
always remains at the beginning. 

On this I would observe that these syntac- 
tical observations await confirmation. 
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Sénot, p. 821 [=Stevens’ Sémang 
tuntong (toontong)]. 

80. chiok moi (tschiok moi), ‘‘nose- 
ornament (of bamboo, put through 
the cartilage),” Sénoz, p. 696 [P=C 
296+N 98]. 

. chiok ta (tschiok ta), ‘‘ear-cylinder,”’ 
Sénoi, p. 696 [P=C 296+E 6]. 

82. délok, ‘‘ tobacco-box,”’ Séxot, p. 798 
[P=P 175; see also Q 20 and 89 
infra. 

83. dos, ‘‘girdle of fringes,” Séxoz, p. 
684. 

84. dulo os, ‘‘matches,’’ Séoz, p. 740 
[ef. F 124]. 

85. galu, ‘‘headband (of bark cloth, 
mostly of Antiaris toxicaria),” Sénot, 
p. 692. 

86. ganto, ‘‘ poison-box (of bamboo),”’ 
S€n0t, Pp. 770. 

87. ginas, ‘‘small-pox demon,” Sénoz, 
Pp. 942. 

88. hantu duri, ‘‘axe-haft,’’ Bélandas, 
p- 797 [the expression is Malay, 
presumbly it is the name of the wood, 
not the haft ; ? MZa/. hantu, ‘‘ ghost”’; 
duri, ‘‘thorn’’]. 

89. jélok, ‘‘poison-box (of bamboo),” 
Bésisi, p. 770 [=P 172, and see 82 
supra, 

go. kiol, ‘‘clarionet,” Séoz, p. 910. 

gt. kleb, ‘‘ yams prepared into a dough 
and roasted,” Sémang, p. 723. 

92. krenor, ‘‘bast-beater (of palm- 
wood),’’ Sénoz, p. 687. 

93. krul, ‘‘ married women’s girdle (of 
string),”’ Sézoz (Cerrutti), p. 683. 

94. kulut dol, ‘‘headband,” Séxoz of 
Batang Padang, p. 693. 

gs. lanchang, ‘‘ white and black seeds of 
Coix lacryma” (Mal. jélai), Bélandas, 
p. 699. : 

g6. lat, (1) ‘‘ceremonial headband (for 


8 


eal 


men)’’ (Stevens), p. 694; (2) 
“‘women’s loincloth,’ Sézoc of 
Batang Padang, p. 690 [=E 
76]. 


97. lok-ku, ‘‘ poison-spatula,” Sézoz, p. 
779. 

98. rul, ‘ceremonial headband (for 
women)” (Stevens), p. 694. 

9g. sabaring, species of tree the rind 
of which is used for making cloth 
(Favre), p. 688. 

too. sélampet (slampet), species of tree 
the rind of which is used for making 
cloth (De la Croix), p. 688. 

ror. sémikar (smee-kar), ‘‘ instrument 
used for skin-painting," Stevens’ 
Sémang, Pp. 709. ‘ 

ro2. sugu, ‘‘hairpin,” Sévoz, p. 702. 


103. sumpeh, 104. sun-tak, ‘‘ Arnotto, 


Bixa orellana,” Sénoi, Pp. 707. 


105. surei, ‘‘ women’s comb,” SézoZ, p. 


700, 


ro6. ta-ku, species of tree the rind of 


which is used for making cloth 
(Cerrutti), p. 688. 


107. télu, ‘‘bamboo bracelet,’ Séxoz, 


p. 700. 
108. ula, ‘‘trap (to catch rats, eterna 
Sénol, Pp. 795. 


Miscellaneous Words and Phrases from 
Skeat's MSS. 
Bésisi. 
tog. akar pénurun tupai, avd rro. akar 
samuga’, two kinds of leaf-charms 
carried in the quiver. 


111. atam, ‘‘to trample, to walk along”’ 
(AfaZ, méniti). 


Ti2, ba jet oto; 2.2. iba, nears“ for- 
wards’’; ba’ chélofi, ‘‘ backwards ”’ 
[A 176]. 


113. ba-a’, a species of tree (? Mai. jéla). 

rr4. babar, ‘‘two together,” e.g. chok 
babar, ‘‘to go, two together” [T 
271]. 

115. balan, ‘‘ bridge (?) of the musical 
instrument called banjeng” [=M 


229]. 


116, bangku malang, ‘‘ poison vessel”’ 


[S 149]. 
117. bantu’, ‘‘to assist,” e.g. bantu’ ha- 
dyn, ‘‘ help me!” [AZa/. bantu]. 


118. basong domok, ‘‘ butt-end of dart” 


fs. 304]. 
trg. beh hépoi, ‘‘to retard” [W 5]. 
120. chemeh, name of a plant (?). 


r21. chéngat, JZaZ7, mémpélas [=M 88]. 
122. ddi-déi, ‘‘to watch”’ (AZa/, jaga). 
123. hindik, ‘‘to shake’’ (?). 

124. jélok, ‘‘ poison-case’’ (see 82, 89) 


125. jengroh blau, ‘‘rod for boring out 


knots in the blowpipe bamboo” 
[?=B 280 or B 281]. 


126. juk, ‘‘to tear up or tear away.”’ 
127. kachek, ‘‘to thrust into” (Jal. 


chachak) [cf. C 296]. 


128. k&h, ‘‘to go out,” ‘‘to depart,” 


e.g. ‘mpai kéh, ‘‘just gone out” 
[=O 66]. 


129. lahéh, ‘‘ bright” [P=L g2]. 
130. ’mpai lek de’ getek, ‘‘just got up 


from sleep.” 


131. mpak or ’mpa’, ‘«civet-cat’’ [=C 


135]. 


132. nd-dis, ‘‘ évening,”’ ¢.g. aré’ n6-dis 


fP=A 45, cf. D 28]. 


133. pandong domok, ‘‘stump of a 


dart.” 
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134. 


135- 
136. 


137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 


141. 
142. 
TARS 


144. 
I45. 
146. 


147. 


148. 


papé’, ‘‘three together,”’ e.g. chok 
papé’, ‘‘to go, three together” [T 
roo]. 

pékong, ‘‘ulcer” [A/a/. pékong]. 
péngkal, ‘‘landing place’ [=T 213]. 
plét, ‘‘ arrow-cases in quiver’’[=Q 
27 

pun, apparently an interjection. 
tébong, ‘‘ mouthpiece of blowpipe”’ 
[=B 272]; tébong lok, ‘‘cap of 
quiver.” 

tégot, ‘‘to break,” 
(JZal. putus). 
tengsdhm, ‘‘ morning” [=M 179]. 
tih gendé’, ‘‘thumb”; v. H 15. 
tom bentdl, ‘‘shaft of a dart” 


[B rsr]. 


COue). yateloy 


Bélandas. 
chélau, ‘‘storm” [=S 478]. 
chaboh, ‘‘ storm.” 
tabong téla’, ‘‘ quiver for darts” 
[Q 22]. 

De Castelnau’s Mantra. 
chochoin ? (tchio-tchoine), explained 
by Fr. ‘‘ plumer.” 
gintel, #7. ‘‘rayer.”’ 


Miscellaneous Words from Logan's 
“* Journal of the Indian Archipelago.” 


149. 


150. 


I5I. 
T52. 
153. 
154. 
I55- 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 


160. 


ampi, ampe, ampet, ‘‘three,”’ 
Bénua, xi. 171 [=T roo]. 

awan, ‘‘sky” [or ‘‘cloud”’ ?], 
Sabimba, xi. 268 [Ma/. awan, 
awang]. 

badara, ‘‘gust of wind,” Bénua, 
xi. App. 4. 

bo, mo, ‘‘thou,’’ Sémang, N.S. 
iii. 165. 

ein, eing, en, ‘‘I,’’ Sémang, N.S. 
iii. 165. 

Sit, “hog —Bes7s7 given 3408 
74]. 

hale, ‘‘house,”’ Sémang, xi. 263 
[=H 151]. 

koi, ‘‘head,”’ Béxua, xi. 223 [=H 
46]. 

ne, ‘‘one,” Sémang, xi. 174 [=O 
27)\\. 

pake, ‘bird’? “[oy —““fowl” 2], 
Bénua, xi. App. 5. 

peng, ‘‘mouth,” Bészsz, xi, 227 
[=M 202]. 

weng, ‘‘hand,” Sémang, xi. 233. 


GRAMMATICAL NOTES. 


THE following notes are merely a brief abstract, giving just enough information 
to make the materials contained in the Comparative Vocabulary intelligible. 

Spelling and Phonology.—The greater part of the materials have been spelt 
by the collectors according to methods based on the system of Romanised Malay 
which has been more or less generally in use in the Straits Settlements during the 
last thirty years, and has recently been put into more definite shape and received 
the sanction of Government approval. 

Vowels.—In this system the vowels in use are a, ¢, z, 0, 2, and ¢, and the 
diphthongs az and aw.!_ The first five are described as having the Italian values ; 
é is the indeterminate vowel (something like the English a in villa, attend, 
German e¢ in Gade, and French e in /, gue), and the diphthongs are sounded 
much as English z in / and ow in cow respectively. Though sufficient for the 
practical purpose of writing Malay in Roman letters, this system does not 
adequately represent all the niceties of Malay phonetics. Moreover, ‘Italian 
values ” is an ambiguous description, e.g. it fails to distinguish between open and 
close a (and e). 

Rather than invent a completely new orthography, I have preferred to follow 
my sources in adapting this conventional system. For the aboriginal dialects 
the above vowel-symbols are quite insufficient, and the scheme has to be 
expanded somewhat as follows :—a, d, ¢, 1, d, 0, u, 0, u#, and & The ap- 
proximate equivalents in English for the first seven of these vowels are contained 
in the English words far, fazr(y), fate, feet, fall, foal, fool; the eighth probably 
covers several distinct sounds, varying from the sound contained in the English 
fur, through French ewr to French ew, but for the present it has not been 
found possible to separate these in our materials; the ninth is very near the 
French z, German #; the tenth has already been explained. 

Dr. R. J. Lloyd, who has had the advantage of hearing the Semang and 
Pangan songs reproduced phonographically, finds the above vowels? in them, 
except # (which apparently does not occur in these texts), and with the addition 
of a nasalised vowel,  (=our @), which he describes as very like the French 
vowel in fz, but somewhat less open in articulation. He identifies the ¢ with 
French ez in fez, and the & with the vowel in the English fz. De Morgan 
distinguishes, as in French, between two kinds of @, one less open than the 
other ;4 it has not been possible to represent this distinction throughout (though 
it may be correct) as the other collectors have not indicated it. 

Long and Short Vowels.—The simple vowels (except & which is short) can be 
short or long. In the latter case they are (or should be) marked with the mark 


1 Rarely also zz and oz. 3 He remarks that the sounds are 
2 This vowel is very common in purer than in English, as in Italian 
Sémang and Bésisi, somewhat rareinthe and French. 
other dialects. The next is decidedly 4 He gives a (fapa), &@ (gateau), & 
rare, but occurs in Sakai and elsewhere. (da/ve, patte), a (nougat), 
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of length (—) or (A); some collectors use the one mark, some the other, and 
their choice has not been interfered with. When short, these vowels are not so 
easily distinguished as when long; it is pretty certain that e often does duty for 
the short form of @, and o for that of gd. It is doubtful whether the whole series 
really exists with the short quantities, Nor is it known whether the short 
vowels agree in quality with the corresponding long ones (as in French) or differ 
from them in being more open (as in English). Some collectors, besides marking 
long vowels with a long mark and leaving most short ones unmarked, put a 
short mark (V) on very short ones (other than ¢), thus indicating that there are 
in some dialects three degrees of length. This may very well be the case; but 
the whole question of quantity requires further minute investigation. It is 
probable that unmarked vowels in closed syllables are to be regarded as short in 
almost all cases. 

Initial & (especially before a nasal followed by an explosive) and medial & 
(especially between an explosive and a liquid) are sometimes, when it is intended 
to indicate that the vowel is hardly audible or that the following consonant is 
really syllabic, represented by some collectors by (’). 

There is very little difference in sound between the open variety of ¢ when 
short and é, but it is not certain that the two are identical. The latter should 
not occur in the (accented) final syllable of a word, but 6 should be used. 

Diphthongs.—Dr. Lloyd finds in the phonographic records the diphthongs 
ai, au, and dz (which last will generally be found spelt oz in our materials, as in 
English oz/). But there are others, ¢.g. 0¢, perhaps also a real oz, closer than dz, 
wz (and ze), ao (almost, if not quite, the same as az), ew (or au), do (nearly the 
same as the last), and probably oz and ez (which are the English vowel sounds in 
so and say respectively). The pronunciation of these diphthongs requires no 
explanation, as it follows from that of their component simple vowels. 

It must not be assumed that, in all cases where two vowels follow in 
succession, they form a diphthong; but it is difficult to be sure when they do 
and when not. Probably when the second vowel is marked with an accent (of 
emphasis) they do not, but when the first vowel is so marked they do. Luwuering 
observes that in Ulu Kampar Sakai the finals az, ao (our az), oz, and wz are 
almost pronounced as if the latter vowel had become the consonant y or w 
respectively. This description leaves no doubt that these are real diphthongs. 
On the other hand, Clifford’s mode of spelling, ¢.g. Ad-z, ‘head, u-2, 
“‘language,” seems to indicate that the last word is not a diphthong, even if 
(which is doubtful) the former is. The word for ‘‘head” is in several dialects a 
real diphthong, but perhaps not in Clifford’s Sénoi dialect. 

Skeat sometimes writes the -z diphthongs with y, to indicate that (like in 
Ulu Kampar Sakai above) the second half is almost consonantal. Occasionally, 
to emphasise this fact, he puts the y as a small letter above the line. 

The dizeresis (") is sometimes used over the second vowel (but not when it is 
0 or 2)! to negative the idea of a diphthong. 

NWasalised Vowels.—Some of the vowels can be nasalised. Perhaps the 
commonest are d, F rench az in avant, d (often written ¢2) closer than French 
uw in fin, and a, more open than French oz; but z and &, corresponding to the 
ordinary z and w, 0, almost French wm, and 6, probably a little closer than 
French ov, also occur. These nasalised vowels are found both in open and 
closed syllables. The nasalisation appears to be more or less ad bttum: in 
some cases different speakers pronounce the same word with or without nasalisa- 
tion. The nasalised vowels are common in Sémang, Jakun, and Southern Sakai, 
rare in the other Sakai subdivisions. 


1 T am not sure that some collectors * Probably there is also a true 2, 
have not inadvertently sometimes used closer than @, but the authorities do 
it over o and w, not distinguish these clearly. 
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Checked Vowels.—As finals the vowels are frequently found in a checked or 
abrupt form. There is a rather sudden breaking off of the breath, which is 
probably checked by contraction of the glottis. In Malay this generally re- 
presents a decayed final -£, usually still rendered in writing by -4, -4, or by the 
hamzah. In the aboriginal dialects it often appears to be merely the result of 
the forcible throwing of the accent on to the final vowel. Apparently all the 
simple vowels (except #) can be so checked, and the check can come after a 
long vowel (when so marked), but usually it is after a short one. It is indicated 
in spelling by the apostrophe (’) after the final vowel.! Under the influence of 
Malay orthography some collectors have indicated it by a -2 or -&. This throws 
doubt on the genuineness of many of the final #’s in the Vocabulary. 

Consonants.—The consonants occurring in native Malay words are the 
following :—A4, 9, ng, ch, 7, ny, t, d, n, p, 6, m, h, y, 7, 1, s, and w. Weg is the 
simple sound in English szzg, singer (not the compound sound in /fimger, which 
is represented by 7g) ; zy is like the French 2, almost the sound written zz in 
English oxzon ; gis the sound in English give; ch and 7 are pronounced rather 
more with the point and less with the blade of the tongue than the English 
sounds in church and judge, but the difference is not very audible; s is the 
sound in szz (not in fs). 

All these consonants occur in the aboriginal dialects. The sonants ¢, d, 4, 
and the palatals ch, 7, zy, which cannot be finals in standard Malay, are often 
finals in the aboriginal dialects, and accordingly zy has often to be represented 
by #2 These two symbols are therefore to be considered identical.3 It has 
already been observed that final £ is to be pronounced as & (contrary to modern 
standard Malay usage); likewise initial (as well as final) % is to be distinctly, 
though not harshly, sounded. 

It is probable that the pronunciation of some of these sounds varies slightly 
in different aboriginal dialects. According to Dr. Lloyd, the Sémang and 
Pangan consonants occurring in the text of the songs (4, 2, 2g, ch, 7, ¢, d, , p, &, 
m, h, J, r, 1, Ss, W) are identical with those of the Kélantan and Patani Malay 
dialect (except that the latter apparently had no w), and, on the same authority, 
the d.and /Z (and probably the ¢ and z) of this Malay dialect are ‘‘ dorsal” in 
articulation, that is, they are produced by the application of the blade of the 
tongue to the upper teeth, as in French, and not by the application of the tip of 
the tongue to the upper gums as in English. 

The ~ (in the Patani and Kélantan Malay phonographic records) was well 
trilled, but the record was not crisp enough to show whether the trill was a 
tongue - trill like the Scotch, or a uvular trill as in Parisian French. Skeat 
thought is was commonly uvular. (It is to be observed that there are marked 
differences between the pronunciation of 7 in different Malay dialects; in 
Penang and Kédah it is far more distinctly guttural than in Malacca.) ; 

In the aboriginal dialects there appear to be several kinds of 7, In Sakai 
Clifford and De Morgan notice two, one of which is apparently not far removed 
from a clearly trilled English 7 (formed therefore with the point of the tongue 
fairly forward in the mouth). The other, which they represent by rr, is 
apparently like the Parisian or German 7, formed in the throat by trilling the 
uvula. It is apparently somewhat like Arabic ghain (é)- In the Jakun and 


Méntra dialects of Malacca I have noticed an 7 which appears to be formed 
by putting the tongue into the position for the French 7 and then slightly trilling 


1 It would seem that the glottal preceding vowel into an -¢ diph- 
check is sometimes heard before initial thong. 
vowels (as in German). In the few 3 There is yet another symbol: 
cases where this has been noted it is before another palatal the collectors 
represented by (‘). follow the Malay usage in writing 7. 
2 The palatals tend to turn the I have left this unchanged. 
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the uvula (probably). Anyhow it is a very slightly trilled sound, and in Jakun 
represents the / of corresponding Malay words. Apparently this is what 
Newbold means by his 2. It is near to Arabic ghazm, but not identical. Perhaps 
it is identical with the sound described by Morgan (in ZL’ Homme) as intermediate _ 
between / and 7. 

In Méntra there is a voiceless x which I have written 7%. It bears the same 
relation to most 7’s that f does to v or wh to w. It represents the Malay 7 of 
corresponding words, at least when emphasis is thrown on the syllable in which 
it occurs. It is probably guttural and very near to the Arabic fricative guttural 
kh (e)s for Hervey represents it by £2, 


Whether the Arabic sound (=) occurs in the aboriginal dialects is doubtful. 


Apparently a strong / (rendered # and £4) like the Arabic 4 ( ) does occur, as 
a final, as well as the ordinary 4. i 

Sh, found in Sakai, probably partakes of the peculiar character of ch and /, 
and is not quite identical with our sz, but less broad, approaching in sound (if 
not in mode of formation) the German ch (in zch). It often interchanges as a 
final with s. There is no corresponding voiced letter (2%) in these dialects, Z 
and / occur very rarely, the latter as a final in Sémang (Newbold’s use of it in 
Jakun is probably an error for f), the former as a very rare initial in Sakai, and 
habitually for final s in the Galas dialect of S€mang. There is no vw: an 
occasional v given by some collectors is a mistake for ~ or w. Zs is a doubtful 
variant of ch and s. Dz appears as a very rare variant of finai d. 

Aspirated Consonants.—Unlike Malay, these dialects occasionally aspirate 
k, ¢, and ~. Luering recognised £4 and #2 in Ulu Kampar Sakai, and in Bésisi 
(and elsewhere) Z% also occurs. These are real aspirates (compared by Luering 
to the sounds in ‘‘ink-horn,” ‘‘ant-hill”) not fricatives like the Arabic 24, 
Scotch ch, and English ¢4. It is doubtful whether they have a distinct 
etymological origin or are the mere result of emphatic pronunciation (as in the 
Irish rendering of English). In Bésisi I believe I have heard the same word 
pronounced with an ordinary and an aspirated consonant, apparently ad dbztum. 
Such combinations as 47, 4m are probably syllabic and to be pronounced /é7, 
hém, etc. 

Checked or Half-Consonants.—Sometimes final consonants are checked in 
the utterance: there is no off-glide, only the first half of the consonant is heard. 
These have been represented by smail letters above the line. They are hard to 
distinguish from one another (hence the curious mutations of final -A, -¢, -, in 
the various dialects) and from the glottal stop which closes the checked or abrupt 
vowels. I do not know whether Miklucho-Maclay, by his softly pronounced 
finals, means these checked consonants or (as Schmidt considers) palatalised or 
mouzllé ones. 

Doubled Final Consonants,—In Sémang Skeat often doubles the final con- 
sonant of (accented ?) syllables to indicate that, as in English, it was (as he heard 
it) strongly pronounced and prolonged. (The preceding vowel is probably always 
short in such cases.) 

Disintegrated Nasals.—In addition to the ordinary nasal consonants xg, 
my (%), 2, and m, there are found (as finals) sounds which may perhaps best be 
described as consisting of a checked or half-consonant which, instead of breaking 
off, turns into the corresponding nasal. Thus the Sénoi word Zé%, * hand,” as 
pronounced by Clifford in my hearing, begins as if one were going to say the 
English word Zwrs (in standard southern English, not Scotch, pronunciation) ; 
and the half-finished 2 is changed into a zg, which is not, however, a separate 
syllable. Apparently the proper position of the mouth is taken up, and a sound 
is formed, before the nasal passage is opened, instead of these two movements 
being simultaneous as in the ordinary nasals. These latter interchange with the 
disintegrated nasals, which are evidently sometimes directly due to emphasis. 
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? The intrusive half-consonant (as I consider it) appears to vary in force in 
different dialects, so that while some collectors (especially in Sémang and Bésisi) 
have written, ¢.¢., -9g or -'wg, others (especially in Sénoi) have written -2” ;1 the 
nasal part of the consonant seeming to dwindle till, ¢.g. in some Sakai dialects, 
only a simple -2 is left. 

. Thus there is a regular series of variants mg, yng, *ng, kn (really 2"), 2, and 
similarly for 7 and m. I have left these different spellings unchanged, as they 
may represent slight differences of sound. The disintegrated zy (2) sometimes 
strikes the observer as ¥#, %#, or 9, sometimes as gv (a palatalised ng). 

Etymologically these disintegrated nasals usually represent the Malay and 
Mon-Khmer ordinary nasals. 

The habit of disintegrating the nasals is by no means confined to the 
aboriginal dialects of the Peninsula, The Dayaks of Western Borneo are said? 
to use kv, tn, and pm for the mg, m, and m of the corresponding Malay words. 
Both there and in the Peninsula these peculiar nasals appear to be a product of 
careless, slovenly articulation. 

In some of Emeric’s words the disintegrated nasal represents the simple 
explosive of the typical Mon-Khmer and aboriginal form, and it may be doubted 
whether his rendering is always strictly correct. 

Accent.—The data with regard to accent and emphasis are very meagre. 
De Morgan prints the strongly accented part of a word in clarendon and the rest 
in ordinary type, except ‘‘ very short ” syllables, which he prints in italics.? Most 
collectors fail to mark the accentuated syllable, but it will often be found 
indicated by an acute accent (’) in the spelling I have adopted. As a rule, the 
accent in all the aboriginal dialects appears to fall on the final syllable. This is 
most marked, however, in Sakai,* where the final syllable is apparently the real 
root of the word, but the tendency is also traceable in Jakun, even in words of 
Malayan affinity. This is contrary to Malay usage, but, as in Achinese and 
Cham, is probably due to Mon-Khmer influence. 

In Sémang the accent is much weaker than in Sakai, perhaps even weaker 
than in Malay. Dr. Lloyd remarks that in the Negrito songs the same word 
sometimes appears in different places with a different accentuation. Although, 
as in Sakai (with which Sémang has so many words of Mon-Khmer affinity in 
common), the accent in Sémang is usually on the final syllable, yet in some 
other dissyllables and polysyllables Sémang accents the penultimate, and apparently 
in many cases the stress is almost evenly distributed, much as in French and 
Japanese, 

General Characteristics. —Sakai has relatively more monosyllabic or quasi- 
monosyllabic words (of the iambic type, with the accent on the final syllable) 
than either Sémang or the Jakun dialects, another instance of the closer ap- 
proximation of Sakai to the Mon-Khmer type. It is also harsher, more 
consonantal, and apparently more emphatically pronounced. 

There is no evidence of the use of tones in these dialects to differentiate 


1 The small 7 is, of course, merely 
a conventional symbol for nasalisation, 
and stands for mg, 7, or m, as the case 
may be, 

2 /. 1. A. vol. ii. p. xlix, where it is 
also stated that these Dayaks use ug 
for Malay zgg (as do the aborigines of 
the south of the Peninsula, who also 
have for zd and m for 772). 

3 Vaughan-Stevens also puts some 
letters in italics, but whether to indicate 
shortness of quantity, absence of 


accent, or what else, appears to be 
unexplained. 

4 The monosyllabism of pronuncia- 
tion in Sakai insisted on by Clifford 
(but not by other collectors) is prob- 
ably to be connected with the prevalent 
tendency to accentuate the last syllable, 
which thus acquires more relative im- 
portance, and (to a person familiar 
with the normal Malay accentuation) 
suggests a splitting of the word into 
two monosyllables. 
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words of otherwise similar sound, but much the same effect is produced by 
means of their very delicate vowel differentiation and their numerous range of 
final consonants. 

Word-Structure.—On. this point see p. 447, supra, so far as words of Mon- 
Khmer affinity are concerned. Typical Sémang and Jakun words do not lend 
themselves so readily to the analysis there indicated. 

The precise import of the prefixes and infixes, as well as their number and 
origin, require further investigation. The common verbal prefixes are Sémang 
ma-, Sakai dm- (ém-), né-, né+a consonant anticipating the final consonant of 
the root (this last seems to be typical of Northern Sakai, but appears also to 
occur in Sémang, and may be of Sémang origin), 2z-, 22-, and Bésisi fa-. Fa- 
(with its variants f7-, pe“, etc.) and ¢a- (¢an-, ¢é-, temg-) in several dialects form 
causal and sometimes transitive verbs. In Bésisi za- and fa- form adjectival and 
adverbial demonstratives. There appear to be many other prefixes. 

The commonest infixes are -é72- (-am-, -um-) and -im- (-én-, -an-). It is 
curious that these (like some of the prefixes) are common to the Mon-Khmer and 
Malayo-Polynesian families, still more curious that Sémang and Northern Sakai 
frequently use the -27- infix in words of Malayan affinity, though it is as good as 
non-existent in Malay itself. 

The Jakun dialects use Malayan prefixes and suffixes, not, however, always 
absolutely identical with their ordinary Malay forms: még- is sometimes re- 
presented by ma-, bér- by éa-, dz- is not necessarily passive in Jakun. 

Reduplication and repetition (regular and with variations) are frequently used 
as modes of word-formation in the aboriginal dialects. 

Apart from these methods of formation, words undergo no changes of form ; 
such matters as gender, number, person,! tense,? mood, voice,? etc., have to be 
determined, when necessary, by the help of separate auxiliary words, while the 
relations of words to one another in a sentence is toa great extent defined by 
their syntactical order. 

Parts of Speech and Syntax.—The parts of speech are not divided by hard 
and fast lines: many words can be used in several different capacities, the 
syntactical order showing in what capacity they appear. But a word may be 
felt to be primarily of one part.of speech. Thus the words used to determine 
gender are normally used as adjectives, being put after the name of the person or 
animal whose gender is to be defined ; but words describing a thing as big or 
small (adult or young) of its kind, being the equivalents for ‘‘mother” and 
“child,” are primarily substantives and usually prefixed, though they may on 
occasion be put in apposition to (and then follow) the generic name (F 255- 
258; H 14, 153 W 27-30). 

The leading rule of syntax is that the word indicating the chief object of 
thought is put first and is followed immediately by the words which qualify or 
define it. Thus attributive adjectives, and substantives used as adjectives, follow 
the substantive they qualify. The instances are very numerous throughout the 
Vocabulary and the relations very various: e.g. the second substantive may give 
the specific differentia, the description by location or ownership or particular 
purpose or some leading peculiarity, etc. Personal pronouns put after a sub- 


1 Sémang takes such a concrete view the pronoun of the Ist or 3rd person, 


of the verb that it often represents the 
subject (already expressed by a sub- 
stantive) afresh by means of a pronoun 
immediately preceding the verb (A 
182; B 593. Bi 228). -4So, too, -im 
giving the equivalent of a Malay verb 
(which is abstract and impersonal) a 
Sémang will generally prefix ya- or 0, 


to the verb itself. 

4 Z.g. B 89; F 1163 F 122, 123; 
Wo; Wi4; W118. 

3 E.g. kom (C 48) forms a sort of 
passive. 

4 This includes the numerous uses 
of the genitive (or possessive) and also 
apposition. 
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stantive represent our possessive pronouns. The demonstrative pronouns “ this” 
and ‘‘ that,” when qualifying a substantive, follow it like other adjectives. 

If an adjective is defined by a substantive, restricting its reference to a 
particular sphere, the same rule is observed (B 243; B 325; M 107). 

Like most Far Eastern languages the aboriginal dialects of the Peninsula 
often annex to their numerals certain words which roughly express the genus (or 
some general characteristic) of the things enumerated. The numeral and this 
numeral coefficient then go closely together and form an inseparable word group, 
which may either follow (F 283) or precede (N 115) the substantive that 
represents the things enumerated (see the references collected at N 115). Ap- 
parently the use of these coefficients is not obligatory (as in Chinese) but optional 
(as in Mon). Occasionally the mere numeral is put directly before (M 136) 
and sometimes after (T 170) the substantive. 

In general the subject (with its qualifying words, if any) comes first and 
precedes the verb, which in its turn precedes the object (direct or indirect, or 
both, in that order; A 116), or the instrumental (S 496) or locative (R 63) 
or agent (if the verb has a passive sense; C 52; F 118). 

But occasionally the predicate, whether an adjective (B 202; G 111; R 125; 
R 139; U 18) or verb (C 142; F 10; F 54) is treated as the leading idea and 
put first.1 Very rarely is the object thus thrown forward (C 166; K 5; M 76). 
Adverbs are apparently allowed a good deal of latitude as regards their position : 
they sometimes stand first in the sentence (Q 5), or before the verb (A 177; 
B 94), or after it (A 162). When they affect an adjective (or another adverb) 
they sometimes precede (H 153), but more often follow it (V 10; V 12, 13). 
Prepositions precede the word with which they are in special relation. Con- 
junctions hardly occur, and though there is a complicated array of demonstrative 
and interrogative pronouns and pronominal adjectives and adverbs, there appear 
to be in Sakai and Sémang no true relatives. 


1 Tn interrogative sentences inversion appears to be common. 
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Skeat. 
GROUP OF SEMANG OR PANGAN AT JARUM, KEDAH-RAMAN BORDER. 


KEDAH. 


SEMANG OF SIONG, KEDAH, 
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Skeat Collection. 


SKULL OF SEMANG SKELETON, AS VIEWED FROM ABOVE. 


Procured at Ulu Siong, Kedah. 


Skeat Collection. 


SKULL OF SEMANG SKELETON—SIDE VIEW. 


Belonging to skeleton procured at Ulu Siong, Kedah. 
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PERAK. 


Hume. 


SEMANG OF GRIT (OR JANING). 
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Hunte. 
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SEMANG OF GRIT (OR JANING). 
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SAKAI OF KERBU OR KORBU, PERAK. 
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Wigs 


din 


Cerruti. 


SAKAI FAMILY, ULU BIKUM, NEAR BIDOR. 
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McGregor. 


ULu BERANG, PERAK. A VERY OLD SAKAI. 


Asked his age, he said, pointing to some very big durian trees, ‘‘ When these durian trees were planted 
I was a little boy.” 
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THE BATIN’S ELDEST SON, SUNGEI LEDONG, NEAR KUALA, SELEU, ULU KLANG. 
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SAKAI AT LEPOH, ULU LANGAT. 
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GROUP OF BLANDAS, KUALA LANGAT. 


Taken on the right bank of the Langat River in Selangor, a few miles above Jugra. 
The woman in the centre is gracefully draped, but in a most unusual manner, 
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JAKUN WOMEN, HILLS NORTH OF SEREMBAN, SUNGEI UJONG. 
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GROUP TAKEN IN JUNGLE, JELEBU. 
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Skeat Collection. 
RUBBIN 


FROM BESISI AND BLANDAS BLOWPIPES. 


Note.—Vhese rubbings are taken from blowpipes in the Skeat Collection at Cambridge, which are there 
labelled S.1.A., S.I.B., etc. Here for the purpose of identification only the differentiating letter is recorded. 
Nos. 5 and 14 (and perhaps No. 7) represent the Lotong monkey. 

I should perhaps explain that these rubbings were made for me some two or three years back by the kind 
favour of the Archeological Museum authorities at Cambridge, and that they are here included as likely to be 
of some assistance to future investigators. At the time of going to press, I have just received rubbings of the 
three Semang blowpipes since added to the collection. Two of these three are decorated with concentric ring- 
lines only (like the Semang arrows). The third also has chevrons roughly indicated by dotted lines. 
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Skeat Collection. 
RUBBINGS FROM BESISI AND BLANDAS BLOWPIPES. 


Note.—These rubbings are taken from blowpipes in the Skeat Collection at Cambridge, which are there 
labelled S.I.A., S.I.B., etc. Here for the purpose of identification only the differentiating letter is recorded. 


14, 15, 06, J.3 27, 28) xo; 20, KK. 
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4 scale. 
Skeat Collection. 
RUBBINGS FROM BESISI AND BLANDAS BLOWPIPES. 

Note.—These rubbings are taken from blowpipes in the Skeat Collection at Cambridge, which are there 
labelled S.I.A., S.I.B., etc. Here for the purpose of identification only the differentiating letter is recorded. 


29, which, as in some other of these blowpipe decorations, 


V.B.—No. 30 is a drawing to show the pattern of No. 
is so faintly incised as to be very difficult to reproduce distinctly. 


28, 29, 30, 31, M. 
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4 scale. 
Skeat Collection. 
RUBBINGS FROM BEsISI AND BLANDAS BLOWPIPES. 

Note.—Vhese rubbings are taken from blowpipes in the Skeat Collection at Cambridge, which are there 
labelled S,1.A., S.1,B., etc. Here for the purpose of identification only the differentiating letter is recorded. 
41, 42, 43, 44, 45,53 46, V; 47, 48, 49, W. 
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Abandonment of goods, i. 502, 505 

Abbreviated titles, list of, i. p. xxv 

Abbreviations, ii. 495 

Abduction, punishment for, i. 497 

Ablution, ceremonial, ii. 15, 16 

Abnormalities, i. 69 

Aboriginal element in Malays, i. 41 

Abortion, ii. 23 

Accent, musical, ii. 129 

Accuracy of blowpipe, i. 299, 305 

Acid fruits as seasoning, i. 123 

Adultery, 1. 501; ii. 56, 59, 64, 65, 66, 
78, 81, 84 

Adze, i. 304 

f£olian harp, see Wind-organ 

Affection, i. 528 

Age at marriage, li, 64, 75 

Agriculture, Mantra, i. 365 

Air demons, ii. 245 

Amazons, il. 282 

Ampallang, i. 592 

Amulets, i. 141, 146, 153, 160; ii. 201, 
328. See also Charms 

Angling, i. 205, 210, 218 

Animal myths, li. 188, 221, 293, 324 

Animals and durian, i. 339; scaring, 344, 
351: songs about, ii. 147 sg. ; help- 
ful, 340 

Ant-heap ceremony, see Mound 

Ant pattern, i. 479 

Antiaris, i. 143, 263; poison, 284 s9., 
300, 311 

Antidotes, i. 267, 287, 294 

Anvil, i. 248, 384 

Ape demon, charm against, i. 
246 

Ape pattern, i. 474 

Apes, man’s origin from, il. 344 

Aphrodisiac, ii. 60 

Archaisms in Taboo language, ii. 423 

Areas, tribal, i. 43, etc. ; linguistic, ii. 
387, 391, 400 

Argus pheasant, catching, i. 217; charm 
against, 473; pattern, 474, 477; ii. 6 

Arm-bands, i. 140 5g., 145 


473; i. 


$33 


Armlets, i, 152 


Arrow, i. 204, *271, 273° ‘sg., 2765 
feathering, 271, 274, 277; decoration 
of, 275 

Arrow heads, detachable, i. 272 

Arrow poison, i, 272, 279, 284 

Arrow release, i. 253; Orang Laut, 


336; il. 372 
Arrow shaft, i. 271 
Arsenic, i. 311, 334 
Arty 1.1305) 57. 
Arts and crafts, i. 374 sg. 
Assonance in songs, ii. 129 
Authority in house, i. 513 
Avoidance, ii. 63, 203, 204 
Awning, boat, i. 198 


Babies, ii. 6; see also Child, Infants 

Bachelorhood, ii. 49 

Bachelor’s hut, i, 86 

Bachelors’ sleeping place, i. 64, 78 

Bags, i. 389 ; matwork, 382; decoration 
of, 390 

Bait, i, 217 

Bamboo pillows, i. 185, 190; vessels, 
I13, 130; tube, fire apparatus, 114 ; 
tobacco tube, 117; shoots, a food, 
mz8; cooking vessel, r21; water 
vessel, 128; combs, 149; pin, 156; 
beds 173; 161, shut: © 182); scoop, 
205; tubes, 216, 296, 312; weapons, 
247; knife, 269; ii. 18; quiver, 273, 
278; shoot pattern, 276; tray, 284, 


285, 299, 301; spear blade, 2096; 
SCAVECLOW 357 ue alts SOS n oo 7 4 
charm tubes, 437; music, ii. 121 ; 


Princess, 343 
Bambusa Wrayt, i. 261, 281 
Banana leaf as nose-pin, i. 157 
Bananas as food, i. 118 
Bangkong song, i. 670 
Banishment, i. 502, 506 
Barbican, i, 173 
Barbs, arrow, i. 271 sg. 
Bark-cloth girdle, i. 139, 140, 150; dress, 
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157; 161 ”., 166, 455; making, 375, 
380, 384, 389 

Bark hut, i. 184, 196 

Barter, i. 131, 525; articles of, 225, 
227, 229, 232, 239 

Basket, i. 191 sg. 

Basketwork, i. 299, 377, 386, 392 

Batin, i. 494 sg. ; descent in family, ii. 
63; female, 272 

Bats, netting, ii. 264 

Bat’s-wing pattern, i. 321 

Beads, i. 146 

Bean, 1. 371 

Bear-cat, i. 418 

Bear song, i. 638 

Beard, i. 147, 576 

Bed, i. 173, 181 

Bee, i. 230; spell, 693 

Bee-hive hut, i. 176 

Bellows, i. 384, 390 

Benzoin, i. 225; as incense, 345 

Bertam, i. 664 

‘« Bertam ’’-leaf pattern, i. 483 

Betel chewing, i. 93, I16, 122, 125, 
129, 133 

Betrothal, ii. 79 

Bibliography, general, i. p. xxi; linguistic, 
ii. 482 

Bier, ii. 91 

Bird lime, i. 204, 209, 216, 223; traps, 
217; myths, ii. 192, 224 

Birds, souls of, ii. 5 

Birth bamboos, i. 410, 458; ii. 6; spell, 
i. 704; tree, li. 3; tree as life index, 
5; demon, 13; name, 16 

Black pigment, ii. 35, 36, 44 

Blackening teeth, ii. 34 

B'lian, see Medicine-man 

Blood money, i. 495; ceremony, 699; 
ii. 204, 214, 297; demon, il. 49 

Blowpipe, i. 62, 92-93, 207, 215, 224, 
254, 297, 305, 306, 315, 323, 324, 
326, 328, 333, 335; in Borneo, 255; 
use of, 259; range of, 260, 299, 305, 
323; parts of, 280; making of, 281, 
297, 306, 315, 328; varieties, 281; 
inner tube, 281, 297, 306; outer tube 
of, 307; patterns, 412, 461 sg., 620 sg. ; 
in Peru, 606; see also Accuracy 

Blowing as charm, ii. 25, 26 

Blunt dart, i. 327 

Boar, wild, song, i. 644 

Boat dwelling, i. 172, 197; building, 
394 

Boats, 1. 392 

Body in grave, position of, ii. 92, 106, 
£10; Leah. 

Body paint, il. 30, 36, 43 

Bone necklace, i. 145, 152; nose, 156; 
rings, 158; implements, 242 ; needle, 
269 


Books, lost, ii. 346 

Bow, i. 202, 270, 297 sg. ; use of, 251; 
names for parts, 271; description 
of, 272; range of, 279; how held, 
337 

Bowl, wooden, i. 383 

Bowstring, i. 271, 273, 280 

Brass ornaments, i. 153 

Breast, i. 69; magical pattern on, 419 ; 
paint, ii, 47 

Bridge of guitar, ii. 124; of dead, 187, 
208, 217, 300 

Buceros, ii. 223 

Buprestes, as food, i. 118 z. 

Burial ceremonies, i. 95; ii. 89 sg. ; 
bamboos, i. 409, 460 ; customs, ii. 245 

Butt of dart, 283, 298, 306, 310, 317, 
334 


Calendar, i, 393 

Camphor, i. 225, 232, 234; language, 
il, 414 

Camping, i. 173 2. 

Cane girdle, i. 139 sg. ; 
wedge, 307 

Cannibalism, i. 54, 566, ii. 285; penal, 
i. 50r 2. 

Canoe, capacity of, i. 372, 393; race for 
bride, ii. 79 

Caoutchouc, i. 229 

Cap, quiver, i. 258 7., 324, 327 

Cassava as food, i. 120 

Casting nets, i. 210, 219 

Catch crops, i. 117, 361 

Cat magic, i. 418 

Caul demon, i. 696; ii. 15 

Cave dwellings, i. 168, 173 

Censer, i. 345 

Census of rg9o1, 1. 38, 577 

Cephalic index, i. 28 2., 34, 44-46, 573, 
582 

Character, i. 
558 

Charcoal, use of, ii. 35, 36 

Charm necklaces, bracelets, etc., i. 141, 
146, 153; for monkeys, 215; honey, 
230; arrow feathers as, 277, 278 ; for 
feathers, 278; leaf, 314; patterns, 
Semang, 409, Sakai, 415; 419; 
tube, 423; tube pattern, 436, 617; 
against vermin, 476; against ants, 
479; li. 125, 204; against tigers, 
260 ; cholera, 478 

Charred sticks as charm, i. 437; ii. 59 

Cheating, i. 526, 528 

Cheeks, i. 576 

Cheerfulness, i. 525, 536, 551 

Chevron pattern, i. 472 

Chevrotain song, i. 642 

Chiefs, i. 494 5g.,.500, 505, 510, SII, 
513, 516, 520 


ring, 


299 > 


525, 526, 535, 542, 551, 
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Chief's hut, i. 183 

Child, carrying, ii. rx, 12, 19, 24 . 

Child, feeding, i. r1z, ii. 19; marriage, 
i, 75 

Child-bearing period, ii. rz 

Children, treatment of, i, 528 7.; ii, 19, 
24; bathing song, i. 669 

Chillies as seasoning, i. 121 

Chin, i. 576, 583, 589 

Chindweh (or chinduai) pattern, ii. Sire 
see Love charms 

Cholera demon, ii. 288; charm, 478 

Chopper, i, 269 

Chorus, ii, 138 

Cicada, ii. 210 

Circumcision, ii. 34, 40, 50 

Civet cat pattern, i. 418 

Civilisation, visits to, i. 540 

Clans, ii. 62 

Classification of quiver patterns, i. 440; 
of patterns, 464 

Clay pellets for blowpipe, i. 259, 304 

Cleaning-rod for blowpipe, i. 310 

Cleanliness, i. 85, 532 

Clearings, i. 343, 346, 366; not made, 
373; spell for, 706, 714 

Climbing, i. 50, 62, 85, 92 

Clothing, i. 65, 93, 197 

Cloud pattern, i. 474 

Clouds, ii. 207 

Club house, see Bachelor’s hut, Com- 
munal hut, Long house 

Coconut drinking vessel, i. 113; water 
carrier, 195; mythical poisonous, ii. 
315 

Collecting poison, i. 284, 290, 300, 302, 
322, 332 

Colour vision, Semang, i. 48 

Combs, magic, i. 148, 156, 492; 165, 
396 sg.; patterns, 420 sg., 606 sg. ; 
buried with women, 424; making, 
424; work of men, 424; names of 
parts, 426 

Commensality, i. Ir0, II6, 124, 129, 
355; aS marriage ceremony, ii. 57 

Communal hut, i. 171, 177, 182; 
property, 504 

Condiments, i. 128 

Confiscation of goods, ii. 79 

Contracts, i. 502 

Cooking, i. 112, 120, 126 .; vessels, 
120; by men, 135; fish, 214; stones, 
248 

Copper rings, i. 163 

Coral rings, i. 158 

Cork tree song, i. 667 

Corpse, laying out, ii, 97, 98, 
marking with cross, ii, 102 

Council of chiefs, i. 515 

Courtship, i. 676; ii, 61, 69 

Crabs’ legs in necklace, i, 165 


I02 ; 


Cradle, ii. 7 

Crafts, i. 374 sg. 

Cramp spell, i. 695 

Craniology, see Cephalic index 

Creation, ii, 336, 344; myth, 475 

Creeper pattern, i. 480 

Crime, i. 497, 500, 506, 512, 515, 518 

Cripple, ii. 4 

Crocodile as food, i. 125; song, 649; 
ii, 27 

Cross-hatching on combs, i. 435 

Crystal rings, i. 163 

Cucumber-seed pattern, i. 419 

Cultivation, i. 93, 338 sg., 365; com- 
munal, 504 

Culture, Semang, summary of, i. 53-54; 
Sakai, summary of, 64-66; Jakun, 
summary of, 93-95; of Semang, 
Andamans, and Philippines, 586; Mon- 
Annam, li. 449; and language, 470 

Cups, coconuts as, i. 132 

Customs of Semang, Andamans, Philip- 
pines, i. 587 

Cymotrichi, use of term, i. 37 


Dagger, i. 269 

Daily life, i. 384, 388, 391 

Dance, i. 95; ii. 126, 137, 169; wand, 
i, 145; at rice feasts, 364; names of, 
B64), = dress, 9645;, slime t LO, mmo ta 
mimetic, ii. 119 

Dart, blowpipe, 1. 257, 282, 298, 310, 
327, 330; marks on, 286, 331 ; 
making, 331 

Day, divisions of, i. 393 

Death, origin of, il. 337 

Death-wind, ii, 218 

Debt, i. 503, 519 

Decoration of body, ii. 28 

Decorative art, i. 395 5g. 

Decorum, Sakai, i. 122 2. 

Deer as food, i. 135 ; hunts, 221; magic, 
417; slot pattern, 417 ; song, 639 

Deformities, i. 49, 105 

Deities, ii. 177 sg. 

Demon, expelling, i. 366, ii. 26 (see also 
Exorcism); Huntsman, 245, 303; 
Sakai, 282 

Demons, ii. 181 sg., 234, 238, 241 sg., 
247, 301 $9. 322, 360, 477 

Depilation, i. 148, 164 

Descent, rule of, ii. 63, 87 

Destruction of mankind, ii. 236 Gi 

Dialects, Sakai, 396 sg.; Jakun, i. 
403 Sq. 

Dibble, i. 348, 350, 372 

Dibbling, i. 343, 372 

Diorite implements, ;1. 244 7. 

Diseases of aborigines, i. 100-106 ; cause 
of, 421; magic against, 421, 480; 
as punishment, ii. 59; origin of, 212 
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Dishes, i. 116, 122 

Divination, ii. 154 2., 200, 287, 306 

Diving, i. 224 

Divorce, ii. 65, 78, 81, 83 

Dog, i. 192, 193, 204, 214, 221, 314%. ; 
hunting, 207, 215, 220, 224; breed- 
ing, 373 

Doom myth, li. 347 

Doublets and taboo language, li. 405 

Dragon combat, ii 155 7. ; in eclipse, 
203; 235 

Drama, dance, ii. 132 

Draughtsmanship, i. 402 

Dream as omen, i. 365; ii. 23 

Dreams, ii. 201, 261, 367 

Dress, i. 53, 137 5g. ; dance, 364; cere- 
monial, ii. 118, 124, 136; of magi- 
cian, 250 

Drinking, method of, i. 110; vessels, 
ILO, 113, 132 

Drought, charm against, i. 476 

rum} Alec eel ek, LOO; 
168 

Dug-outs, i. 390 

Durian, i. 93, 123, 132, 134, 136, 339, 
369 sy. ; trees, price of, 370 

Dwarfs, rarity of, i. 100 

Dying, farewell song to, i. 705 


142, 


Eagle, ii. 236 

Eaglewood, i. 225, 239 

Ear, flowers, grass in, i. 155; boring, 
159; il. 33, 39, 51 

Early rising, i. 384 

Earrings, i. 150, 156 

Ears, i, 49, 69 

Ear-studs, i. 159; ii. 39 

Earth, shape of, ii. 239, 286, 292, 476; 
origin of, 286; not solid, 356 

Earth demon, charm against, i. 358 ; 
god, 365, 371; mother, ii. 210 

Ebony, i. 239 

Eclipse, ii. 203, 298, 319, 320 

Eggs, as food, i. 118 

Election of Batin, i. 517 

Elements, linguistic, 
462 

Elephant, as food, i. 126; hunting, 202, 
206; scaring, 344; song, 635; taboo, 
ii. 132, 260; myths, 221; 293; stone, 
294 

Emblems on combs, i. 434/ 

Emotions, expression of, Semang, i. 52 

Endurance, i. 50, 52, 64, 87 

Etiquette of rice feasts, i. 353, 356 

Europeans, knowledge of, i. 559 

Evil eye, i. 162 

Exchange of wives, li. 76, 121 

Exogamy, local, ii. 63, 87; 84, 86 

Exorcism, i. 695; li. 49, 230, 252 5g., 
257, 288, 295 


unidentified, ii, 


Eyes, i. 35, 48, 69, 84, 574, 599; shape 
of, 30, 61 
Eyelashes, i. 61 


Fabulous tribes, i. 23; li. 281 

Face, see Physiognomy 

Face paint, il. 8, 45 5g., 51 

Face painting, origin of, ii. 281 

Family, i. 504, 512; size of, il. 7 

Fan-palm thatch, i. 182 

Fasciculi Malayenses, note on, by Dr. 
W. L. H. Duckworth, i. 96, 601 

Fattening game, i. 215 

Feast, fishing, i. 214; birth, ii. 23 

Feasts, li. 117 5sg., 124, 143, 169 

Feathering of arrows, i. 271, 274, 277, 
278 

Fecundity, ii. 7, 11, 24 

Feet, i. 49, 62, 85 

Felling trees, i. 339, 344 

Fermented liquor, ii. 144 

Fern shoots as food, i. 118; pattern, il. 
47; seed in magic, 56 

Ficus bark cloth, i. 376 . 

Filing teeth ; see Tooth 

Fillet, head, i. 156, 166 

Filter, bark, i. 456 

Fine, i. 497, 506, 507, 515 

Fire, family, i. 178; at night, 185 ; 
ceremonial, 347, 362; sign for, 473; 
as counter charm, ii. 17, 20; in 
magic, 18, 20, 25, 213; race round, 
82; at grave, I10, 116; 188 

Firearms, i. 251 

Firebrand myth, ii. 212 

Fire-drill, 1. 119 7. 

Fire-making, i. III, 113, 119, 124, 127 

Fire-rope, i. 133 

Fire-saw, i. 114 

Firstborn, ii. 4; death of, 24 

Fish food, i. 113, 131, 135; drying, 
205; spear, 205, 335; poisoning, 
206, 211, 213; dam, 209, 211; fence, 
2II, 223; trap, 211, 223, 419; cook- 
ing, 214; scale pattern, 418, 482; 
fence pattern, 473; charm against, 
476; souls of, ii. 5; taboo, 21; trap 
song, i. 668; ii. 162 

Fishing, i. 200 sg., 205, 209, 213, 217, 
218, 223 

Fishing feast, i. 214 

Fishing-hut, i. 210, 211 

Fishing-rod, i. 205 

Flint and steel, i. 111, 114 

Flesh-food, i. 131 

Float, i. 195 

Flood, ii. 186, 219; cf. 339, 356 

Floor, raised, i. 182, 196 

Flooring i. 184 

Flowers worn, i. 147, 385; in hair, 155, 
163 .; lightning-carrying, 454 
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Flower theory of art, i. 396 

Flute, ii. 123, 135, 142 

Flying fox song, i. 657; ii. 191 

Foetor, i. 48, 60, 602 

Folklore, ii. 173 sg. 

Food, i. 87, 109 sg., 112, 117, 122; 
mode of taking, 110; distribution of, 
126 2. ; preparation of, 127; taboos, 
134; il. 226, 260; taboos of mother, ii. 
I1, 21; children’s, 19; burial of, 92, 
94, I16 

Footprints, i. 50; huge, ii. 284, 366 

Forehead, i. 576 

Forest, mode of clearing, i. 342 

Forest pattern, i. 489 

Forge, Besisi, i. 390 

Forging arrow-point, i. 271; iron, 383 

Foster child, ii. 27 

Fowling, i. 93, 209, 216 

Fowls as food, i. 116; not eaten, 135, 
136 

Fringe, leaf, i. 139, 142 sg., 150; grass, 
150; fungus, 382 

Frogs as food, i. 118 . ; and rain, 479 ; 
pattern, 480 

Frontiers, linguistic, ii. 412 

Fruit as food, Mantra use of, i. 118, 
126 2., 127 m, ; stones, 338; gather- 
ing, 342, 360; food of Orang Laut, 
372; charm on bamboo for, 485 ; 
song, 627; ii. 128, 157 

Fumigation of planting sticks, i. 350 

Fungi as food, i. 118 

Fungus bracelets, i. 
138, 142, I51, 380; 
tigress milk, ii. 4 

Furniture, see Pillow 

Future life, ii. 5, 205, 207, 209, 217, 
239, 285, 290, 292, 298, 299, 321, 
348, 350 


I44, 152; girdle, 
ligature, 146; 


Gabang song, i. 663 

Gable, slope of, i. 187 

Gadong in poison, i. 289, 293, 301, 319 

Gait of Semang, i. 50, 62, 69 

Gambier plants, i. 368 

Game, preparation of, i. 123; bag of, 
213; fence, 213, 221 

Games, i. 64, 75 

Gardens, i. 117 

Geometrical patterns, i. 402 

Gestation, ii. 8 

Gestures, Semang, i. 52 

Ghost, ii. III, I14 

Giants, ii. 282, 284 

Gibbon song, i. 646 

Ginger, use of, i. 123; song, ii. 129 

Girdle, i. 138 sg., 150; of quiver, 299 

Gods, i. 54; ii. 177; see also Kari, Ple, 
Tuhan, etc. 

Gourds as food, i. 118 


Grain food, adoption of, i. 111 ; earliest, 
340 

Grammar, Mon-Khmer, ii. 446 

Granary, i. 171, 179, 342 

Grass girdle, i. 60 

Grater, stick, for food, i. 115 

Grave, ii. 91, 97, 99, 104; offering at, 
92 sg. ; objects in, 92, 96, 111, 112, 
116 sg.; rice sown on, 10g; demon, i. 
700 ; ii. 244 

Greeting after rice feast, i. 356 

Gutta, i. 225; procuring, 233 

Gutta-percha, i. 323 

Gutta taban, i. 233, 239 


Habitations, i. 54, 65, 94, 168 sg. See 
also Houses, Huts 

Hair, i. 31, 34 5g., 46, 58, 67, 79, 92, 
147, 573 5g., 591, 599; character, 
classification by, 36; washing the, 
155; flowers in, 155; care of, 159, 
r61; Duckworth on, 584; of corpse, 
combing, ii, 102 

Hairpin, i. 192 

Hairy people, ii. 282 

Hall, tribal, i. 189 

Hallux, curve of, i. 49 

Hammer, stone, i. 249 

Hammock, child's, ii. rz 

Hands, i. 49, 62, 85 

Harp, bamboo, ii. 118, 123, 134, 139, 
142, 168 

Harpoon, i. 205 

Harvests, number of, i. 
before, 351 

Hatchet, i. 250, 269 

Hawk’'s-eyes pattern, i. 276, 417, 418 

Head measurements, i. 44, 56; shaving, 
53, 146, 148, 164; ii. 16, 32; dress of 
men, i, 146, 148, 154; ii. 143 ; bands, 
1, £47, 149); ll. 12; Scratcher; 1. 165; 
band patterns, 472, 625; of victim, 
li. 228 

Health, i. 190 

Hearing, i. 49, 61, 85 

Hearth, i, 114, I19, 124, 128, 184, 192 

Heat, endurance of, i. 52 

Height, i. 43, 56, 69, 72, 81, 90-91 

Herbal remedies, il. 353 

Hieroglyphics, charm, i. 624 

Hill rice, i. 342 ; pattern, 488 

Hillock pattern, i. 486 

Hips, child on, ii. 12 

Historical traditions, ii. 264, 302, 333, 
341, 344, 355, 364, 372 

History and language, ii. 467 

Hog hunting, i. 220, 224 

Honesty, i. 526, 527, 559 

Honey, i. 132, 229, 230, 231; charm, 
230 

Honeycomb, i. 133 


344; magic 
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Hornbill ring, i, 158; skulls, 184; in 
magic, il, 1 

Horticulture, i. 348, 357, 359 

Hospitality, i. 534, 565 

Hostility of Malays, i. 530 

Houses, i. 194, 196; plan of, on bamboo, 
478; description, in song, 684 

Hunting, i. 200 sg,, 206, 212, 214, 219; 
customs, ii. 223 

Husband, duties of, i. 375; as accou- 
cheur, ii. 20; authority of, 64 

Husking rice, i. 351 

Huts, i. 63, 94, 169, 172, 198, 586 sg. ; 
tree, ladder to, 63 ; type, evolution of, 
170; raised, 186, 191; leaf, 189; 
burial, ii. 100; soul, 108 


Idol (?), ii. 374 

Images, wooden, ii. 374 

Implements, 1. 242 sg. 

Improvisation, i. 685; ii. 168 

Incense in death ceremony, ii. 98 

Incised patterns, i. 425, 426 

Incision, ii. 52 

Incubation, i. 455 

Independence, i. 528 

Infanticide, ii, 12 

Infants, treatment of, ii. 6; care of, 10 

Inheritance, i. 504, 512, 516, 519; 
female, 544 

Insanity, ii. 333 

Insect myths, ii, 225 

Insignia of chiefs, i. 510 

Instruments, musical, i. 54, 65, 95; li. 
II7 

Intelligence, i, 528, 529, 560 

Intermarriage with Malays, i. 39; ii. 57 

Intervals, musical, ii. 172 

Invocation, i. 680. See also Spell 

Invulnerability, i. 496 

Inwalling spell, i. 684, 707 

Ipoh, use of, i. 261 sg., 311; effect of, 
on man, 292 

Tron, taboo of, i. 154; ii. 6; dart points, 
i. 258; knife, 269 

Tronwork, i. 383, 390 

Ivory, i. 227, 229 

Ixora, i, 397, 399 


Jaws hung in house, i. 184 
Jellyfish as souls, ii. 23 
Jew’s-harp, ii, 117, 122, 136, 142 
Judicial procedure, ii. 66 

Jukrah, i. 506 

Jungle fowl song, i. 657 


Kabau song, i. 662 
Keloids, ii. 43 

Kelubi fruit pattern, i. 416 
Kinship, ii. 62 

Kitchen middens, i. 219 


Kite song, i. 655 

Kiledang song, i, 660 
Knife, ii. 9 

Knives, bamboo, i. 249 sg. 
Knot calendar, i. 391 
Knotted headgear, i. 510 


Ladder, i. 175, 179, 184, 187, 196 

Land tenure, i. 548 

Langsuir, i. 697 ; ii. 13 

Language, camphor, i. 235; taboo, il. 
363; 379 sg. ; classification of, 385 ; 
and race, 385, 391, 466; areas, 400; 
and history, 467 ; and culture, 470 

Languages, summary of distribution, 
etc., ii. 409 ; history of, 432 sg. ; rela- 
tion to others, 432 sg. ; list of, com- 
pared, 503 

Lashings, i. 250, 269, 326 

Latah, i. 63 

Laws, i. 495 5g. 

Leader in music, ii. 126 

Leaf fringe, i. 139, I42 sg., 150; ear- 
rings, 150; fillet, 16x 2. ; shelter, 
169, 175, 180; cf. 190; bed, 174; 
plate, 214 ; charm, 306, 314; wedge, 
307; stopper of blow-gun, 310; 
pattern, 489 

Lease, i. 502 

Leeches, ii, 223 

Leg bands, i. 140 sg., 145 

Lékir in poison, i. 289, 293 

Leprosy, i. 106 

Life index, birth-tree as, ii. 5 

Life-stone, ii, 26 

Ligatures, i, 140 sg., 145 

Lightning, i. 451; ii. 206 

Lime, use of, with food, i. 115; pre- 
paration of, 117 7. 

Linguistic map, Sakai, ii. 394 

Lissotrichi, use of term, i. 37 

Lizard as food, i. 135; ornament, 309 ; 
pattern, 491; song, 650; as soul- 
bringer, ii, 26 

Loans, i. 516 

Loin cloth, use of, i. 143 

Long house, i. 171 

Love charms, ii. 67, 232, 261, 289, 310, 
475 

Lying, ii. 214 


Magic and rice-planting, i. 340, 345; for 
animals, 417 ; pillow, 455; powers of 
Strangers, 539, 564; birth, ii. 6 sg. ; 
women and, 50; productive, ter; 
evil, 233, 362 

Magicians, powers of, ii. 113, 248, 287, 
293, 327, 350, 361; functions of, 
248; hut, 308 

Maize; 15m, 127° 343, 3600, os7ren as 
antidote, 268 ; pattern, 491 
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Mallet, i. 382, 385 

Man, origin of, ii. 218 

Man-hunting, i. 530 

Map, linguistic, Sakai, ii. 394 ; linguistic, 
S.E. Asia, 442; linguistic, Mon-Annam, 
440; numeral systems, 454; of Ipoh, 
i. 261 

Marks, property, i. 436 

Marriage, i. 54, 66, 95; customs, 678; 
li, 55 sg.; season for, 70, 82; age 
of, 85 

Mat, i. 197 

Mat-making, i. 382, 386, 389 

Matwork pouch, i. 121, 158 

Matrilineal descent, ii. 87 

Maxims, legal, i. 508, 689 

Meals, i, 116, 121, 124, 126, 129 

Measure of capacity, i. 231 

Medicine-man, ii. 225. See also Magi- 
cian 

Medicine-hut, ii., 252, 359 

Medicines, i. 104, 229, 354, 361, 456 

Medium, ii. 252 x. 

Melon-seed pattern, i. 482 

Melon-shell as water-vessel, i. 130 

Men eat first, i. 116 

Men’s work, i. 135, 374, 485. 
Commensality 

Menstruation, ii. 54 

Mental disease, absence of, i. 103, 104, 
333 

Merbau song, i. 665 

Message characters, i. 414 

Metaphor in taboo language, ii. 421 

Metre, ii. 129, 130 

Mice, charm against, i. 476. 
Mouse 

Mice demons, i. 349 7. 

Midwife, ii. 3, 7, 15, 25, 26; see Sage- 
femme 

Migration of village, i. 500 

Migrations, i. 522; ii. 264, 368 

Milk, mother’s, ii. 18 

Millet, i, rrr, 117 2., 340, 341, 343 

Mineral poisons, i. 265 

Mining, tin, i. 388, 392 

Mixture of races, i. 39; chief forms, 42 

Mongolian eye, i. 61 

Monitor lizard, ii. 190 

Monkey as food, i. 125, 126, 131, 135; 
magic, 215, 418; ornament, 309; 
song, ii. 128; monster, 210; coco- 
nut, 223; songs and spells, i. 628, 
645, 648, 674, 692 

Moon, ii. 187, 202, 235, 298, 319, 338, 
476 ; ancestors, 298 ; man in, 300, 319 

Mortality, child, ii. x1 

Mortars, i. 128, 130; rice, 351 

Mosquitos, origin of, ii. 285 

Mound as tribal emblem, i. 189; ii. 72- 
74; ceremony, 57, 71, 77 


See also 


See also 
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Mourners’ custom, ii, 109 
Mourning, ii. 94 
Mouse-deer song, i. 643 
Mouse demon, i. 350 
Moustache, i. 148 
Mouth, i. 576 
Mouthpiece of blowpipe, i. 257, 262, 


282, 305, 307, 329 

Movements, i. 69 

Murder, punishment for, i. 501 

Music, ii, 117 sg. 

Music at rice feast, i. 364 

Musical instruments, i. 54, 65, 94; ii. 
117 sq. 

Mutilations, i. 49 

Muzzle-block, i. 282, 317 

Muzzle or distal end of blowpipe, i. 308 

Mynah bird, 1. 135 

Myth bamboos, i. 448 

Myths, creation, li. 183 


Name taboo, i, 363; mark, 436, 460; 
tree, li. 3 sg. ; burning, 12; lossof, 12 

Naming, ii. 12, 16, 19, 21, 25, 34, 53) 
71, 201 

Narcotics, i. 116 

Necklaces, i. 152 sg., 164; spell, 705 

Needle, i. 269 

Neolithic patterns, i. 246 

Net-making, i. 210 

Nets, i. 210, 224; weighted, 210 

Network, i. 377, 386, 394 

Noise as charm, ii. 26 

Nomadic character, i. 53, 52 

Noose as snare, i, 209 

Noosing pheasant, i. 217 

Nose depressed, i. 48; 58, 76, 576; 
sticks, 150, 156, 157; boring, il. 32, 
Zouplh. Suite rk 7 eTesern a4, 
136, 142; plugging, 123 

Nudity, 137, 162 

Numbers, i. 37, 42 2., 74, 81, 523 

Numeration, i. 394 7., 522, 529; ll. 453 

Nurse, ii. 8 


Objects decorated, 1. 407 

Offering, ii. 199 

Oil, use of, i. 162, 166 

Omens, ii. 325; from dreams, i. 365; 
of sex, il, 23 

Openness, i. 534 

Opium, Sakai use of, i, 122 

Oracle, il, 252 7. 

Orchard, durian, i. 370 

Ordeal, ii. 66 

Orientation, i. 62, 201 2. ; of grave, ii. 
97, I14 

Origin, tribal, 
165 

Ornamentation of blowpipe, i. 309 

Other races, dealings with, i, 521 5g. 


song of, i. 686; il 
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Paddles, i. 390 

Pain, sensitiveness to, i. 
Endurance 

Pain demon, spell against, i. 683 

Painting body, ii. 30; face, 47 

Palm tinder, i. irr, 114; cwad, rae); 
leat ‘hut; (260,170; 17.5, "2775 189%; 
wood cleaning rod, 310; wood spear, 
336; wood mallets, 382, 385; fibre 
fringe, 385; fruit panel, 432; stump 
pattern, 486 

Panels of combs, i. 397 sg., 426 ; second, 
of comb, 432; central, 433 

Partitions in huts, i. 183 

Partridge catching, i. 216 

Parturition, i. ror; ii. 2, 16, 18, 20, 
25, 26, 475; position in, 3, 8, 26; 
hut, 7; taboo, 22 

Paternal authority, ii. 65 

Paths, i. 530 

Patterns, classification, i. 406, 464; 
comb, 420 sg., 606 sy.,; quiver, 416, 
436, 617; blowpipe, 461, 620; 
Sakai, 471; Jakun, 493; blowpipe, 
names of, 620; iil. 9, 10; face, 43; 
body, 45; of magician’s paint, 253 

Pawang, i. 516; soul of, ii. 351 7. 

Pegs, grave ii. 105 

Pellets, clay, i. 259, 304 

Penghulu, i. 494 sg., 499, 500 

Pepper used for betel, i. 122 2. ; wild, 
124; in blowpipe poison, 265 

Perfumed necklace, i. 145, 152 

Periphrasis in taboo language, ii. 419 

Persecution by Malays, i. 523, 532 

Petrographs, i. 181 

Pets, monkeys as, i. 204 

Pheasant, see Argus 

Pheasant trap, i. 217 7. 

Phosphorescent fungi, ii. 5 

Physical characters, Semang, i. 43, 577; 
Sakai, 58, 588; Jakun, 66 sg., 595; 
Labu tribes, 69; Johor tribes, 77; 
Orang Laut, ‘89; Duckworth on, 96 
sg.; Kenaboi, 592; Besisi, 593 ; 
Mantra, 593 ; of tribes, 601 

Physiognomy, i. 48, 52, 73, 568 

Pigeon as food, i. 135 

Pigments, i. 195; ii. 31; mixing, 47 

Pigmentation, see Eye, Hair, Skin colour 

Pile-dwelling, i. 196; ii. 451 

Pillow, i, 180; 185, 186, 188, 189, 
195; ornamentation of, 195; stone, 
455 

Pin, bamboo, i. 156 

Piracy, i. 570 

Pits, game, i. 223 

Placenta, ii. 2, 3, 4, 9 

Plaiting, i. 146 

Plantain, i. 132 

Plantations, i. 193 


52; see also 


Plant-food, i. 113, 115, I17 sg., 123, 
126, 127, 131, 134, 136 

Plant-list, Ridley’s, i. 126 2. 

Plant myths, ii. 192 

Plant patterns, see Flower 

Plates, plantain leaves as, i. 132, 214 

Platform burial, ii. 99 

Platters, i, 121 ”., 128,-132, 274. 

Poetic forms in taboo language, ii. 430 

Pointings, ii. 233, 327, 351 

Poison, 1. 155; 279, 284,299, 382; 
charm for detecting, 158 ; components 
of, 264, 295, 602; durability of, 266 ; 
effects of, 266, 315; antidotes to, 
267, 287, 294; application of, to darts, 
285; strength of, 286, 331; prepara- 
tion of, 288, 295, 308, 332 2. 

Poisoned game, treatment of, i. 123, 
126 ”.; traps, 219; wound, treat- 
ment of, 292 

Poisonous food, preparation of, i. 115, 
120 

Polishing blow-gun, i. 
3IL 

Polyandry, ii. 56, 68 

Polygyny, i. 183; il. 56, 64 

Porcupine quills in ear, i. 156 

Pork oil, i, 241 

Portraits, taking, i. 568 

Possession, ii, 200, 252 .; in magic, 
295 

Potatoes, i. 117, 118, 122, 126 7., 129; 
343, 361, 371 


315, 330; dart, 


Pottery unknown, 1. 378; substitutes 
for, 383 
Perahmiruit, i) 281m. Stree). reins 


pattern, 416 

Prayer, ii. 198 

Pregnancy customs, li. 6, 18, 22 

Prices, trade, i. 238, 240 

Pride, i. 570 

Priests, li, 196 

Primogeniture, i. 500 

Proper names, age of, ii. 17 

Property, i. 503, 516 

Proverbs, i. 547, 679, 692 

Puberty customs, ii. 28 sq, 

Pumpkins, i. 343 

Purchase, wife, see Wife 

Puttos, i. 437, 451, 455, 457, 460, 494 
SgJ., 498 

Python pattern, i. 418; song, i. 650, 
652 


Quartz taboo, ii. 304 

Quill worn in nose, i. 157 

Quiver, i. 273, 278, 283, 298, 313, 321, 
323, 324, 326, 331; blowpipe, 257 
sg. ; decoration of, 276 ; carrying of, 
313; Ornament, 321; cap, 321, 331; 
making, 331; pattern, 408, 416 sg., 
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436 sy., 617 sg.; patterns classified, 
440 5g, 


Race for bride, ii. 82; and language, 385, 
392, 466 

Races, dealings with other, i. sar 

Racial affinities, older views of, i. 24 

Radio-humeral index, Semang, Annan- 
dale’s figures, i. 98 

Raft, i. 383, 387 

Raids, Malay, i. 538 

Rainbow, ii. 203 

Rain charm, i. 479, 492 

Range of bow, i. 272, 279 ; of blowpipe, 
260, 299, 305, 323; musical, of songs, 
ii. 132 

Rank, marks of, ii. 41 

Rasp stone, i. 248 

Rat as food, i. 
204 

Rattan, i. 114, 115, 128, 227, 239, 377; 
rasp, II5, 120; snares, 209; binding, 
271; bowstring, 280; dart butt, 
283; whipping, 297 ; cover of quiver, 
314; blossom pattern, 416; thorn 
pattern, 418, 419; pattern, 485, 
490 

Reaping, i. 351 

Receptacles, i. 405 

Redan song, i. 661 

Red pigment, li. 37, 44; hair, 59 

Reed dart-holder, i. 258, 298, 313, 315, 
322, 324, 329, 331, 334; bundle in 
quiver, 324, 327 

Regalia, Malay, ii. 291 

Religion a bar to intermarriage, i. 39; 
Semang, 54; Sakai, 65; Jakun, 95; 
ii. 173 sg. 

Rembau Malays, i. 41 

Rengas tree, i. 263 

Resin, i. 227, 229, 232, 306, 322 

Rheumatism, i. 101 


£25); trap, = 202; 


Rhinoceros hunting, Semang, i. 203 ; 
horn, 204, 229; song, 636 

Rhizomorph girdle, i. 142 

Rhyme, il. 129 

Rice, i. 93; £10, ITi, £12,117, F213, 
123, 126 7., 130, 134, 135, 34°, 


341 5g., 358, 361, 367, 370, 372; 
planting, 345, 347; bin, 348; soul, 
349 %., 353, 362, 367; magic, 351, 
355, 389; cooking, 353; feast, 353, 
362; husking, 353; boat, 359; 
planters’ song, 361, 706; harvest, 367; 
spell, 367; names of varieties, 368 ; 
grounds, 526; planting song, 675 ; 


feast song, 680; spells, 694 svg. ; 
reaper’s spell, 707 

Ring-barking, i. 380 

Ring in blowpipe, i. 308; lines of 


combs, 403 


Rings, i. 153, 154, 158 

Roe, ii. 317 

Rock shelters, i. 173 

Rod, fishing-, i. 205 

Rod fishing, i. 210 

Roedeer song, i. 641 

Roots, preparation of, i. r29; on neck- 
lace, 152; as food, 372 

Rope, in climbing, Semang, i. 51 ; sun 
320 2. 


, 


Sacred places, ii. 197, 248, 325 

Sacrificial tray, ii. 98 

Saga, Sakai, ii. 264 

Sage-femme, ii. 2, 7, 26; house of, 7 

Sails, i. 394 

Sale, i. 502; of land, 548 

Salt, i. 228; not used, 117; as anti- 
dote, 268 

Sap as bird-lime, i. 209 

Sayings, traditional, i. 689 

Scale, musical, ii. 118 

Scalp lock, i. 163 7. 

Scapegoat, ii. 374 

Scarecrow, i. 357 

Scarecrows, bamboo, i. 344 

Scarification, ii. 34, 40 

Scaring demons, ii, 26 

Science, knowledge of, i. 560 

Scoop, fishing, i. 205 

Scorpion pattern, i. 477 

Sea, dread of, i. 94 ”., 199; origin of, ii. 
339 

Seasonal marriage, il. 70, 82 

Seed necklace, i. 145, 152, 165; arm- 
lets, 146 

Seedlings, planting of, i. 338 

Sendings, ii. 233 

Separation of husband and wife, i. 
516 

Serpent, rainbow, ii. 203 

Seven times, i. 355; il. 74 

Sex omens, il. 23 

Sexual characters, i. 43; 
67 

Shadow, il. 110 

Shaft, palm-wood spear, i. 297 

Sheds, temporary, i. 199, 241 

Shell water-vessel, i. 128; necklace, 145, 
152, 165; rings, 158; ornament, 
165; fish, 219; knife, ii. 6 

Shells, freshwater, i. 117 7. ; in hair, 1. 
163 #., 165 

Shyness, i. 535, 567 

Sick boy song, i. 673 

Sight, 1. 48, 60 

Silent trade, i. 225, 227 

Silver rings, i. 163 

Sitting burial, ii. 95 

Skeleton, Semang, i. 
598 


magic, ii. 


582; Jakun, 
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Skin colour, i. 28, 34, 35, 36, 47, 60, 
69, 84, 573) 574, 575, 600; diseases, 
IOO, 102, 103, 104 

Skull, Semang, i. 45, 58, 82-84, 97, 
582 sg., 588 sg. 597, 601; dwarf, 83 ; 
Orang Laut, collected by Annandale, 
96, 98; hung in house, 184 

Sky, ii, 186, 207, 239, 337; pillars, 
316; rope, 319; pot, 320; raising, 
337 

Slavery, i. 529, 533; ii. 82 

Slaves, factor in racial problem, i. 42 

Sleep, position in, i. 63, 86; hours of, 
185 


Sleeping stage, i. 13173, 178, 1x81, 
194 

Sling for child, ii. 19, 24 

Smallpox, i. roo-105; ii. 247, 355 

Smoke-gap, i. 178, 187 

Snahut, i. 460, 494 sg. 

Snake as food, i. 118 7., 125, 130; 


catching, 216; poison, use of, 264; 
ii. 223, 224 

Snares, i. 202, 207 

Social order, i. 494 sg. 

Songs, i. 95, 627 sg.; ii. 117 sg. , 126, 
132, 138, 145, 171; of rice-planters, 
362; dialect, ii. 127 

Soot in tribal mark, ii. 35 

Soul, ii. 1, 5, 194, 215, 239, 243, 321, 
35°, 373; Of rice, taking, i. 358, 362, 
367 (see also Rice); of tiger, ii. 4; 
bird, 4 sg., 215; jellyfish, 23; 
brought by lizard, 26; hut, 106, 107; 
ladder, 114; bridge, 208, 240, 300; 
animal, 221, 305; of pawang, ii. 
351 2. 

Sources of vocabulary, ii. 482 

Spatula, i. 115 

Spear, i. 202, 220, 249, 270, 296, 306; 
trap, 207 (see also Spring); hunting, 
220 

Spectre huntsman, i. 
310 

Spell, 1. 153, 215, 230, 358, 359, 366; 
ii. 13, 14, 15, 232, 294, 295, 296-7, 
307 5g., 329 5g. ; honey, i. 230; rice, 
340, 362; against earth demon, 358 ; 
against enemies of rice, 363 ; for clear- 
ing, 366; against evil spirits, 681, 
682; Mantra, 707 sg. ; against lang- 
suir, ii, 13 

Spice, i. 121, 123 

Spice-blocks, i. 121 

Spiders, charm against, i. 476; pattern, 
487 

Spike, quiver, i. 273 

Spirits, kinds of, ii. 182 

Spirit traps, ii. 119 

Spitting as charm, i. 153 

Splicing blowpipe, i. 308, 315 


682; ii. 303, 


Spoon, i. 191 

Spring spear trap, i. 
222 

Squailer, see Throwing-stick 

Squinting, i, 61; demon, 349 ~., 
52 


207, 212, ) 219; 


3 
Squirrel as food, i. 135; charm, 306; 


ii. 190 

Stampers, i. 411, 472 

Stars, ii. 320, 476 

Stature, i. 573 sg. ; see also Height 

Steatopygia, i. 578 

Stick-insect, ii. 214, 293; and elephant, 
221, 222 

Stick-music, ii, 121, 13I, 134, 140 

Stimulants, i. 116 

Stone implements, i. 242, 296 ; weapons, 
269 

Storm song, i. 675; ii. 204 

Strangers, dealings with, i. 52r sg. 

Stringed instruments, ii, 117, 123, 134, 
139, 142, 168, 170 

Strychnos poison, i. 263, 302, 311 

Succession, i. 500, 506, 517 

Suckling, ii. 24, 27 

Sugar-cane, i. 343, 371; as food, 113, 
II7, 122, 125 

Sugar-palm, i. 114 

Sun, ii, 202, 320, 338, 357, 476; origin 
of, 286; rope, 320 2. 

Superstition, 1. 550 

Swamp pattern, i. 485 

Swimming, i. 51, 63, 85 

Swords, wooden, ii. 171 

Symbolism, i. 401 

Sympathy, magical, i. 348; il. r1r2 


Table, i. 194 

Taboo, tree, ii. 4; food, 21; menstrua- 
tion, 54; language, 363, 414 sg. ; for- 
mation of language, 418 

Tailed men, ii. 281 

Tally stick, i. 537 7. 

Tambourine, ii. 168 

Tampoi wine, ii, 169 

Tapioca, i, III, 113, I15, 117, 118, 122, 
130, 343, 361, 371 

Tapir and elephant, ii. 221 

Tassel as charm, ii. 125 

Tattoo, i. 53, 65; ii. 28, 42 

Taxation, i. 546 

Teeth, i. 85, ror, £16; extraction of, 
53; filing, 93; of comb, 423; Jakun, 
595, 599 

Teknonymy, ii. 16 

Temperature, effects of, i. 52 

Terminology of patterns, etc., i. 4o4; of 
Vaughan-Stevens, 434 

Testamentary disposition, i. 520 

Texts, Semang and Sakai, i. 632 sg. 

Thatch, i. 182, 192, 196 
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Theft (see Crime), i. 497, 501 sg. 

Thieving, use of feet in, i. 85 

Thorn pattern, i. 480 

Threshing, i. 351 

Throwing, i. 51, 92; stick, 201, 249; 
stone, li. 23 

Thunder, ii. 299, 348 

Tiger, ii. 188, 191, 222, 294, 305, 324, 
360 ; tongue, i. 283 ; song, 637; spell, 
joo; soul of, ii, 4; pattern, 52; 
charm against, 260 

Timber burning, i. 345 

Time, measure of, i. 393 

Tinder, i. 111, 114, 119, 120, 124 

Tin rings, i. 163; mining, 388 

Toad song, i. 654 

HEQbAGCCO; 1.153393; L8i;, 223, L17;, 122, 
T25, 120,06 033,0°943,63705 love: of, 
117; cultivation, 122 2.; Mantra 
women and, 126 

Toes, use of, i. 63, 85 

Gees sally Ah Ge eee Sena ben oh 
248 

FLOp 2075 

Topknot, i. 147, 584 

Torch-stand, i. 191 


Tortoise as food, i. 117; pattern, 
416, 479, 489; and rain, 479 ; song, 
653 wie 

Tortoise-shell ring, i, 154; in blowpipe, 
308 

Totemism, Sakai, no proof of, i. 65 ; ii. 
62, 258 


Tracking, i. 200, 212 

Trade, i. 95, 225 sg.; silent, 225, 227; 
system, 236; prices, 238, 240 

Trading methods, i. 232 

Traditions of Semang, ii. 220; Sakai, 
234, 262 sq. 

Trance, ii. 293 

Transformation, ii. I91, 290. 
tiger 

Transmigration, il. 290 

Trapping, i. 200 sg., 206, 212, 214, 219, 
221 

Trap, spring spear, i. 207 

Tree dwellings, i. 170 ”., 174, 175, 181, 
186, 192; shelter, 174; fence, 176, 
193; gum, 225; felling, 339; plant- 
ing, 360; pattern, 481; taboo, il. 4; 
burial, 91; myths, 192, 225 

Trees, songs about, ii. 160 

Tribal names, meaning of, i. 19 Sg. ; 
affinities, older views, 24; hall, 189; 
marks, ii. 30, 42 

Tripang, i. 199, 241 

Trough, stone, i. 456 

Tube to grave, ll. I11 

Tug of war, i. 64, 86 

Tuning drums, ii. 140 

Tuntong ceremony, ii. 252 5g. 


See Wer- 


Wurmeric, ii. 37,45, 118; 123, 129 
Turtle as food, i. rr3 
Twins, ii. 24, 27; cause of, 6 


Uleers, i. 86, 100 sy. 

Ulotrichi, use of term, i. 37 

Umbilical cord, ii. 3, 9, 18, 23, 26; 
saw for, 9 

Upas bark, i. 376, 380; tree legend, ii. 
315. See Ipoh 

Usufruct, i. 516 


Vampire, i. 473; pattern, 474 

Variation of patterns, i. 428 

Vegetables, i. 365 

Vegetation, magic for, ii. 302 

Vermin on Jakun, i. 162; 
against, 476 

Village, i. 183 

Vocabulary, difference in, ii. 386 

Vow, ii. 248 

Voyages, i. 199 


charms 


Wad, i. 112, 259, 298, 314, 334 

Wages of sage-femme, ii. 15 

Walking, i. 92 

War, i. 556 

Water, fear of, i. 51; discovery of, ii. 
339 

Water-melons as food, i. 118, 371 

Water-vessels, i. 128, 130, 383, 387 

Wax, 1. 227, 229, 232, 239, 314, 322; 
in magic, li. 327 

Weaning, ii. 19 

Weapons, i. 53, 65, 93, 242 sg., 304, 
335; hung from roof, 183; use of, 
200 

Weaving, i. 377 

Wedding customs, ii. 58 

Wer-tiger, ii. 227 

Wet cultivation of rice, i. 368 

Whetstone, i. 248 

Whipping of arrows, i. 274, 276 

Whirlwind, ii. 238 

Whistle, ti. 135 

White pigment, ii. 37; 
I5I 7. 

Widow, ii. 88 

Wife purchase, li. 58, 60, 61, 68, 70, 
76, 82, 84; treatment of, 64; choice 
of, 86 

Wife's mother, ii. 18 

Wild hunt, see Demon Huntsman 

Wind-brace, i. 177 

Wind-organ, ii. 143, 170 

Winds, ii. 207 

Winnowing stage, 1. 188 

Wishing Rock, ii. 325; Place, 326 

Witch, ii. 358 7. 

Witchcraft, ii. 262 


sacred colour, 
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Woman's charm, i. 419 
Women’s work, i. 112, 135, 372, 374; 
li. 68; rights of, i. 504 2. ; property 


of, 512, 516; position of, ii. 87; 
dance, 126 

Wood taboo, huts, i. 193, 225; spirits, 
ii. 324 


Work, capacity for, i. 536; il. 20 
World fire, ii. 219; eagle, 235 


Worms as bait, i, 217 © 
Writing, ii. 347, 378 


Yam, i, I10, II5, 117, 118, 120, 343, 
361, 365, 367; names of, Semang 
I15; pattern, 491 

Yellow pigment, ii. 37 


Zoomorphs, i. 473 59. 


INDEX OF PROPER NAMES 


LNVote.—1 have avoided the ‘‘short e’ 


* mark (which represents the indeterminate 


vowel in Malay) in all titles and place and personal names. —W.S. 


Ag-ag, ii. 202 

Aili, i, 457 

Akkye, 1. 87 

Alas, the name, i. 71, 2. 4 

America and Asia, i. 257 

Andamanese, compared with Semang, 
i. 28, 573, 587 

Annandale and Robinson, Fasciculi 
Malayenses, note on by Dr. W. L. H. 
Duckworth, i. 96 ; see General Biblio- 
graphy 

Asia, S.E., linguistic map, il. 442 

Australians, compared with Sakai, i. 31, 
574 


Baginda Ali, ii. 14 

Bajau, i. 87 

Batak raids, ii. 275 

Batin Alam, ii, 344 

Batin Gomok, ii. 315 

Batu Pahat, i..76 

Beduanda, the name, i. 65 ; connotation 
of, 68; racial elements, 68 ; physical 
characters, 75; 544 

Beduanda Kallang, distribution, i. 88 

Belet, ii. 209, 212 

Belimbing tribes, ii. 33 

Belum, i. 24, 26, 71 

Benar-Benar, i. 153 

Benua, the name, i. 23; of Logan, 68 

Benua-Jakun, use of term, i. 23 2. 

Berchanggei Besi, ii. 265, 334 

Berembun tribe, i, 66 

Berhala, li. 208 

Besisi, connotation of, i. 21; name, 72; 


physical characters, 72; measure- 
ments, 593; songs, 635 

Blandas, connotation of, i. 21; racial 
position, 66 

B’lo, ii. 336 

Borneo, Negritos in, i. 28 


Bugis, ii. 276 
Bukit Bong, i. 26 
Bukit Penyabong, ii. 365 


Camboja, i. 29 

Cellates, i. 89 2. 

Chalog, i. 454 

Champa, i. 454 

Chaiya, i. 43 

Chinese, trade with, i. 225; and Sakai, 
533) 

Chinni, ii. 217 

Chinnoi, i. 450 


Dato’ Jahja or Yahya, ii, 262 

Dato Klambu, ii. 372 

Degup demon, ii. 242 sg, 

Duckworth, Dr. W. L. H., on Semang 
skull and skeleton, i. 45, 581; note 
on fasciculi Malayenses, 96, 578 


Endau River, i. 76 
Flower, Sir W., Negrito theory of, i, 27 2. 


Gaffer Engkoh, ii, 299 

Gendui Lanyut (z.e. 
breasts), ii. 239 

Grubauer’s Semang skull, i. 44, 581 

Gunong Blumut, i. 77 

Gunong Lulumut, ii. 357 

Guntar, ii. 276 

Guntong Penyaring, ii. 264 


Granny Long- 


Hang Tuah, ii. 268 

Hantu Degup, il. 243; Kubur, 244, 
304; Juling, 246; Sakai, 283 

Hura’, li. 203 


Ikub, 1. 458 
Ikub Huya, ii. 203 
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Jakun, use of term, i. 21, 23; and 
Negrito, 31; racial affinities of, 31- 
34, 575; and original Malayan speech, 
33; compared with Semang and Sakai, 
33, 575; compared with Malays, 34, 
575; racial elements of, 66; tribes, 
classification of, 66; and Malay, 
537 ; measurements, 595 ; unidentified 
words, ii. 464 

Jarum, i. 43 

Java, ii. 268 

Jelebu regalia, ii. 291 

Jemoi demon, ii. 246 

Jewa-Jewa, ii. 351 

Jinang, i. 506 

Jin Bumi, i. 365; ii. 349 

Johor River, i. 76 


Kabut, i. 451 

Kakuh, ii. 210 

Kamoj, ii. 38, 209 

Kanteh, i. 453 

Kari or Keii, i. 449, 451; il. 4, 5, 177; 
184, 211 

Kedah, i. 43 

Kelantan, i. 43 

Kelantan, stone tools, i. 244 7. 

Kelonsong Awan, ii. 239 

Kemuk, ii. 304 

Kenaboi, use of name, i. 26; racial 
position, 67; River, 67 ~. ; measure- 
ments, 592 

Kena-luong, ii. 218 

Keni, use of name, i. 26 

Kensiu, i. 26 

Khatib Malim S’leman, ii. 343 

Kinta, i. 26 

K'lang B’lok, ii. 235 

Kuka, ii. 210 

Kundui, ii. 320 

Kuwak, ii. 304 


Langhui, ii. 13, 304 
Lenggiu River, i. 77 


Luering, Dr., myths sent by, il. 236, 
262; on demons, 247 

Lulumut, ii. 356 

Madek tribe, i. 82 

Mahommedanism, i. 554 

Mahommedans and natives, i. 544 

Malay names of tribes, i. 22; and 
Mongolian or so-called ‘‘Tartar” 


type, 33; and Sakai intermarriage, 
40 2.; Negrito type, 41; character 
of Jakun of Johor, 77; origin of, 91 ; 
the name, 91; and Sakai, 532; and 
Jakuns, 561; element in languages, 
li. 432 

Mantra, the name, i. 21; 
characters, 73, 593 


physical 


Martin, Rudolf, /zlandstdmme, i. 29, 56; 
see also General Bibliography 

Matianak, i. 153; ii. 246 

Mawas, i. 21 2. 

Menangkabau Malays, i. 40 

Menik, i. 48 

Merak Galang, ii. 345 

Mertang, ii. 336 

Minang, ii. 178, 212, 217 

Mintera, see Mantra 

Mon-Annam element, i. 
borrrowings, 448 sg. 

Mongols and Malays, i. 33 

Mon-Khmer occupation, ii. 469 

Moyang Bertang, ii. 320 

Muar River, i. 39 2. 

Muka Kuning, the name, i. 23 


293 ii. 439; 


Nabi Muhammad, ii. 370 

Naing-Naing, ii. 285 

Nakhoda Kassim, ii. 220 

Names, list of Proper, i. 717 

Negri Sembilan, i. 40 ; aboriginal popu- 
lation of, 577 

Negritos and Papuans, i. 27 . ; theory 
of Flower, 27 7. ; in Borneo, 28; of 
Philippines and Semang, 28, 53, 573, 
585; elements in Johor, 80 z. 

Nenek ’Bayan, ii, 298 

Neraka, ii. 98 

Ngangnari, ii. 321 

Ni-nik, ii. 286 


Ophir, Mount, ii. 149 

Orang Akik, i. 87 

Orang B'la, the name, i. 20 

Orang Bukit, the name, i. 19, 21 

Orang Bunyan, ii. 302 

Orang Dalam, the name, i. 19 

Orang Darat, the name, i. 19 

Orang Jinak, the name, i. 20 

Orang Laut, the name, i. 19, 21; dis- 
tribution, 87; skulls collected3 by 
Annandale, 96. See also Sea-Jakun 

Orang Liar, the name, i. 81 

Orang Muka Kuning, i. 88 

Orang Pago, i. 71. See also Pago 

Orang Paya, the name, i. 19 

Orang Pesukuan, the name, i. 87 

Orang Rayat, the name, i. 20 

Orang Sahbat, the name, i. 20 

Orang Sletar, distribution, i. 88 

Orang Tanjong, the name, i. 19 

Orang Ulu, the name, i. 19 

Orang Utan, the name, i. 19, 20 


Pago tribe, i. 67 
Pahang, i. 41, 43; aboriginal population 


of, 577 
Palandas, i. 39 7. 
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Pangan, connotation of, i. 21; dialect, 
li. 389 

Papuans and Semang, i, 
Negritos, 27 

Peng, ii. 178 

Perak, i. 43; aboriginal population of, 
577 

Peru, blowpipe in, i. 326, 606 

Pirman, ii. 349 

Place and personal names, list of, i. 717 

Ple, i. 102; ii, 178, 185, 213, 214, 412, 
422, 449, 452 5g., 498 x. 

Plese’ {= Pélsit), ii. 310 . 

Plus River, i. 55 

Polong, i. 700; ii. 14 

Pontian River, i. 76 

Pontianak, i. 698 ; ii. 14 

Poyang Mertang, ii. 322 

Preuss, K. T., on Vaughan-Stevens, i. 
622 

Pulau Buah, ii. 98, 298, 321 

Putri, ii. 358 

Putri Busu, ii, 220 

Pygmies, of Africa, compared with 
Semang, i. 28, 573; mythical, ii, 282, 
283 72. 


25; and 


Rahu, ii. 235 

Raja Brahil, ii. 347 

Rak, ii. 238 

Rawa, ii. 276 

Rayat Laut, i. 87 

Rembau Malays, i. 40; position of tribes 
in, 544 

Ridley, H. N., on substitutes for betel, i. 
122 ”.; on stone implements, i. 244 7. ; 
see also many plant-identifications. 


Sabimba, the name, i. 23 

Sakai, use of term, i. 21, 23; the name, 
22; racial affinities of, 28-31, 574; 
type established, 29; compared with 
Semang and Jakun, 575; text, 633; 
language, area of, ii. 391 ; unidentified 
words, 463 

Sakai-Semang words, ii. 390 

Sammor, ii. 285, 476 

Samsams, observed by Annandale, i. 97 

Sayong River, i. 77 

Schmidt, P. W., on affinities of Sakai, 
i. 29; see also Part iv. 

Sea-Jakun, the name, i. 87 

Seap2, ii. 207, 209, 212 

Selangor, aboriginal population of, i. 
577 

Semang, the name, i. 21-24; affinity 
with Papuan, 24; relationship to other 
races, 24-28, 573; skull, Grubauer’s, 
97; and Sakai, transitional forms, 
97; capacity for work, 379; comb- 
patterns, 420 sg., 606 sg. ; compared 
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with Sakai and Jakun, 575; measure- 
ments, 577; compared with Anda- 
manese and Philippine Negritos, 585 ; 
and Andamanese, differences, Seyea 
text, 632; language, area of, ii. 387 ; 
unidentified words, 462 sg. 

Sembrong River, i. 76 

Seni, i. 449, 451 sg. 

Senoi, connotation of, i. 21; ii. 5 

Sentiu, ii. 178, 212, 217 

Seruyan, i. 500 

Sika, i. 87 

Simei, i. 449, 452; ii. 213 

Simpang Kiri River, i. 77 

Sinai, ii. 207 

Si Nibong, i. 702; ii. 312 

Sisi, see Besisi 

S'letar, the name, i. 23 

Sungei Sletar, i. 88 


Tamils, compared with Sakai, i. 31, 


574 

Tanah Merah, ii. 321 

Tanah Nyayek, ii. 322 

Ta’ Ponn, ii. 178, 202, 209, 212, 217 

Tasig, il. 203 

Tembeh, use of name, i. 26 

Tin-jui, i. 457 

To’ Entah, ii. 339 

To’ Hidong, ii. 220 

Trumba, ii. 165 

Tuhan, 1 452; ii. 9, 178, 234, 241, 
322 i 

Tuhan Allah, ii. 359 

Tuhan Di-bawah, ii. 179, 322, 336 

Tumior. See Tembeh 

Tu (z.e. To’) Puttair, i. 75 

Turner, Sir William, on Semang skeleton, 
i. 46 


Udai, connotation of, i. 21; term of 
contempt, 24; use of term, 71 

Ulu Jelai, i. 55 

Ulu Patani, i. 43 

Uraon myth, ii. 320 z. 


Vaughan-Stevens on art, i. 
comb-patterns, 420 ; 

Veddas, compared with Sakai, i. 31, 
574 

Virchow, Prof, R., on Sakai, i. 30; on 
Sakai skull, 58, 588 sg.; on Sakai 
hair, 58, 591; on Semang skull, 583; 
on Jakun skulls, 597 


396; on 


Wallace, A. R., on Jakun, i. 32 

Ward, Prof. M., on fungus girdles, i. 138 

Waris tribe, i. 40 7. 

Wray, L., on diet of Perak Semang, i. 
II6 z., 118 z.; on lime- making, 
117 2. ; on ‘‘gélugor’’ fruit, 119; on 
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tobacco - growing, 122 .; on huts, 528; on tattooing, ii. 29, 42; on ear- 
I70, 175, 180 2. ; on Semang bow, boring, 39; on tooth-filing, go; on 
204, 272; on use of blowpipe, 206; graves, 93, 96; on flute, 135; on 
on stone tools, 247 2.; on use of clay p'rah fruit, 275 


pellets, 259; on use of arsenic, 266; 

on arrow-heads, 271; on bark cloth, Ya’ Takell, ii. 210 

381; on mallets, 382, 385; on iron- | Yapp, R. H., on blowpipe reed, i. 
forging, 384; on Sakai independence, 257 2. 


INDEX.OF NATIVE WORDS 


Note. —The references given indicate, whenever convenient, the passage in which 
the meaning (of the native words) has been most fully explained. 


Agar-agar : edible sea-weed, i. 199 

Akar bahar: black coral [Z¢. ‘‘root of 
the sea’’], i. 158 

Akar kakap: ‘‘spy”’ creeper (Dzoscorea 
orbiculata), i. 134 

Akar mérian: mérian creeper 
socheta bracteata), ii. 16 

Akar pénurun tupai: ‘‘ bringer-down of 
squirrels’ creeper (unidentified), used 
as a charm in blowpipe shooting, i. 
314 

Akar samuga’: a creeper (unidentified) 
used as a charm in blowpipe shooting, 
ih Ghats 

Anchap (a variant of, or mistake for 
“‘anchak’’): tray (for holding sacri- 
fices or offerings to the spirits), ii. 98 

Andam : trimmed, cut into the form of 
a fringe (of hair, e.g. that of the bride 
at a wedding), ii. 8x x. 

Anu: the name given to a band worn by 
Sakai wonien, ii. 8 

Ara: a ‘fig ’-tree or ficus, i. 143 

Asam k'lubi: name of a tree with edible 
fruit (Zalacca conferta), i. 123, 124 


(Dis- 


Babi utan: the wild pig (Sus indicus), 
i. 135; ii. 21; varieties of, zdzd. 

Bagan: a temporary shed; a landing- 
stage, i. 199 

Bag-i: said by Vaughan-Stevens to be 
the name given to the topknot by 
Semang, sed guere, i. 147 

Baju: the short Malayan ‘‘coat’’ or 
jacket, i. 160 

Bakau: mangrove, ii. 26 [but ‘bakau’ 
also= ‘flower’ in Semang] 

Balai: tribal hall, audience chamber of 
a chief (the official meeting-place of a 
village or aboriginal encampment), ii. 
189 

Baning: a large land-tortoise, ii. 21 ; 
varieties of the land-tortoise, 207d. 
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Banir : the ‘‘ strut” or buttress of a tree, 
1. 370 

Banjeng: an aboriginal ‘‘guitar’’ or 
stringed bamboo—that used by the 
Besisi, ii. 117 

Basong: light pith-like or cork -like 
wood cut from the roots of the 
‘ pulai’’-tree, i. 306 

Batu akik : the name of a stone (cornelian 
or agate ?), i, 158 

Batu kawi: ‘‘kawi’’-stone (? cinnabar, 
Wilkinson), ground up and used for 
making a red body-paint, ii. 45 

Batu lintar: the ‘‘all-dreaded ’’ thunder- 
stone or thunderbolt, really the stone 
implements used by some unknown 
race (not aboriginal) in the Malay 
Peninsula, i. 244 

Bédak: cosmetic (usually made of 
powered rice mixed with perfume), 
Lise 

Bégahak: a kind of fish (unidentified), 
ii. 21 

Bélush : spear (originally of bamboo), i. 


270 7M. 
Bémban (Clinogyne grandis, dichotoma, 
tC) wlen 3 7.7; 


Bengarat (s¢c ? séngarat): a kind of fish 
(unidentified), ii. 21 

Bér-jin : to be-devil, or rather to exorcise 
one devil through another, ii. 296 

Bér-salong : to perform the leaf-cell cure 
(from ‘‘salong ” = ‘‘leaf-chamber’’ or 
sc'cellic) pale 2O5 

Bér-sawai: to chaunt (especially an in- 
invocation to spirits), ii. 295, 306 

Bér-sisik : covered with scales (especially 
used of fish), an absurd popular de- 
rivation of ‘‘Besisi’’ or ‘‘Sisi,’’ i. 
72 

Bértam: the bértam, a stemless palm 
(Lugeissona tristis), 1. 143 

Béruang. See B’ruang 
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Bewak or biawak: monitor lizard (Hy- 
drosaurus salvator), i, 135 

Bhasa kapor: Camphor (taboo) Lan- 
guage. So too ‘‘bhasa gharu’’= 
Eaglewood (taboo) Language; and 
‘‘phasa gétah’’=gutta taboo, i. 235 ; 
also ‘‘bhasa pantang kapor,” etc.; 
see ‘‘ Pantang”’ 

Bingrot: cleaning-rod (of a blowpipe), 
i. 329 

Biuku. See Penyu 

B'ladau or béladau: a kind of (tiger’s- 
claw shaped) knife, ii, 191 

Blantek or bélantek: ‘‘spring-spear ” 
trap (two kinds described in text), i. 
207 

Bilian or bélian : 
tiger, ii, 132 

B'liong or béliong : a (Malayan) adze or 
hatchet, i. 269 

B'lukar or bélukar: secondary growth 
or Underwood, i. 119, 369, 516 

Bolos: a spear; cp. Béltish, i. 270 

Bruang or béruwang: a bear (Ursus 
malayanus), i. 135 

Bujam: a (Malayan) pouch or wallet, i. 
124 

Bukau : a foot-hill, i. 545 

Bukit: a hill, i. 545 

Buloh kasap: the ‘‘rough’’ bamboo 
(Ochlandra ridleyt, Gamble), i. 223 

Buluh bétong: the ‘‘ big’’ (or ‘‘ giant’’) 
bamboo (? Dendrocalamus flagellifer, 
Munro), i. 118 

Buluh Bohal: a kind of bamboo; the 
exact meaning of Bohal is doubtful, i. 
510 

Buluh Périndu: the ‘‘ Yearning Bamboo,” 
or love-plant, also the ‘‘ Holian Bam- 
boo,” ii. 170 

Bunglei: wild ginger (Zingiber cassu- 
munaar, Zingiberiacee), ii. 

Buroh (unidentified), i. 134 

Busong : a form of ascites, ii, 21 


Magician or Were- 


Chalong: a 
I42 

Chambai: a kind of wild ‘‘sirih"’ or betel- 
leaf chewed as a stimulant (? Pedlionia 
javanica=‘‘chambai batu MO yas eS, 
125 

Champlong. See Chémp’long 

Chandan: a tree producing a kind of 
eaglewood or lignum aloes ; see Gharu, 
hy eae 

Chawat: a loincloth, i, 160 

Cheb chas: a hand-stick or wand (used 
in dancing), ii. 131 

Chémat: the connecting piece that joins 
the two portions of the interior tube of 
a blowpipe, i. 307 


tree (unidentified), i. 
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Chémpédak: a fruit (Artocarpus poly- 
phema or maingayt), i. 369 

Chémp’long, chémpélong, or champlong : 
an aboriginal ‘‘dug-out’’ canoe, i. 
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Cltachunye a palm resembling the bér- 
tam, but unidentified, i. 177 

Chénduai. See Chinduai 

Chéngat : the polishing (process) applied 
to blowpipes, i. 311 

Chenlai: a creeper used by the Semang 
at parturition, but unidentified, ii. 2 

Chidwad : a (Semang) method of climb- 
ing trees (Vaughan-Stevens), i. 51 

Chika, chikah, or sinekah: a kind of 
monkey classed with the ‘‘lotong,”’ ii. 
291 

Chim-iui: the Bird (that) Brings (souls), 
the soul-bird (unidentified ; Vaughan- 
Stevens), ii. 4, 6 


Chin-beg : the bértam-palm, g.v., ii. 3 
Chinduai (also chingkwi, chingkwoi, 
chinweh, etc.): the name of an 


exceedingly rare plant, said to be a 
powerful love-charm ; the love-charm 
itself, ii, 289 

Chingkwi or chingkwoi, ii. 311, 326; see 
Chinduai 

Chingkwoi, ii, 311 ; see Chinduai 

Chin-karr : sticks used in applying face- 
paint (Sakai), ii. 47 

Chinweh or chindweh, ii. 60; see Chinduai 

Chit-nat: a birth-bamboo (Vaughan- 
Stevens), ii. 2 

Chor : aname-mark? (Vaughan-Stevens), 
i, 460 

Chucho: probably ‘‘chuchor atap” 
(Calamus castaneus, Griff.), the leaves 
of which are used for thatch, 1. 192, 
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Damak: a blowpipe dart, names of 
parts, 1. 310 

Damar or dammar: tree-gum or resin 
(‘‘produced by trees of the order 
Dipterocarpee and a few others,” 
Ridley), i. 112, 131 ; torches, 232 

Dapor: a box-hearth (of the Malayan 
type) ; a hearth for a wood-fire, i. 184 

Datoh or Dato’: grandfather, chief, ii. 
302 

Dokoh : a necklace, i. 153 

Durian : a durian (Duro stbethinus), i. 
134 2. 


Gadong: a wild yam (Déoscorea de- 
monum, or demona, Dioscoreacee), i. 
II5 2., 293 

Gah [gar], goh [gor], go’ (or ga’?): a 
bamboo receptacle made from a single 
internode, i, 405-406 
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yah: an elephant (Z/ephas indicus), 
EytS5 

Gantang: a dry measure, varying much 
according to locality, but roughly 
corresponding to a gallon, i. 238 

Garing : a kind of basket, i. 191 

Gasing kundé: a kind of Malayan top 
(game), i. 75 

Gaung: a cave or cavern, a rock-shelter 
or hollow place, i. 545 

Gélar: name or title, ii. 16 : 

Gélugor: the gélugor- fruit (Garcinia 
atroviridis), i. 119 

Géndang : a (Malayan) drum, ii. 168 

Gériang: a large water-lizard (Hydro- 
Saurus), ii, 21 

Gétah: viscous sap, gutta; the gutta- 
tree, i. 131; see Bhasa 

Gharu: eaglewood or lignum aloes; 
usually produced by Aguzlaria malac- 
censts, i. 232; see Bhasa and Chandan 

Gila : madness, eccentricity, ii. 247 

Go’, goh, gor, g&’, i. 405-406; see Gah 

Golok : a Malayan woodman’s knife or 
chopper, i. 269 

Gomuto’: the sugar-palm (probably 
Arenga saccharifera, L. is intended), 
i, 385 

Guntong : a hill-locked basin or ‘‘ tarn,” 
i, 545 


Hantu : a spirit or demon, ii. 301 

Hantu Pémburu: the Demon Hunter, 
li. 310 

Hapoi: leaves lashed across the uprights 
of the Semang shelter, i. 177 

Hasta: a cubit, ii. 78 


Ijok: the thick black woody fibres of the 
sugar-palm, ii. 22 

Ipoh akar: the ipoh or upas creeper 
(Strychnos tieute, Bl. Loganiacee), i. 
286 

Ipoh kayu (also pohun or poko’ ipoh) : 
the ipoh or upas-tree (Aztiaris toxt- 
caria), i, 302 

Ipoh, poison, names of ingredients, i. 
318, 602 


Jala: a (Malay) casting-net, i. 219 

Jambu k’lat (or kélat): a jungle tree 
(Bleocarpus parvifolius, Wall.), i. 193 

Jébu : wood, timber ; posts or pillars, i. 
177 

Jélok : a small bamboo tube or receptacle 
for the upas poison, i. 312 

Jélotong: a big jungle-tree (Dyera 
maingayt, D, costulata), i, 321; ii. 
108 

Jengréh or jengroék: a boring-rod or 
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spike, used in the manufacture of 
blowpipes, i. 307 

Jénw’ (Malay ‘‘tuba”): a well-known 
plant-poison used for stupefying fish 
(Derris elliptica), i. 311 

Jinang: the title of a Jakun chief, next 
in order to the Batin, i. 507. 

Jiwa : life, vitality, ii. z 

Jog: the (Semang) custom of breaking 
camp on the fifth day (Vaughan- 
Stevens), i. 173 2. 

Jongka : wooden trestles, i. 178 

Jukrah: an (aboriginal) Malayan chief 
or headman, next but one in authority 
to the Batin, 1. 506 


Kabong: the sugar-palm, also called 
“énau”’ or ‘‘nau"’ (Arenga sacchart- 
Jera), i, 114 

Kachau; méngachau: 
splash, i. 219 

Kadumpa: sic ? kadampang (Sterculia 
parvifiora, Roxb.), i. 134 2. 

Kajang : awning (of palm-leaf), i. 187 

Kalana (also kélana and k’lana): an 
edible root (Dioscorea deflexa, Hook.), 
i, 134, 372 

Kalong: a kind of wild pepper (Pzger 
caninum), i. 125 

Kalongkang (unidentified), i. 135 

Kambing: the name of a medicinal 
plant (unidentified), ii. 353 

Kanchil: a tragulus or chevrotin, li. 340 

K&payang : (spelt ‘‘piyung’’ by V.-St.) 
a jungle-tree (Pangiwm edule, Mig., 
Bixine@), i. 120 

Kasar : coarse, i. 59; also rough, vulgar 
(of speech) 

Kasi: a tree the leaves of which were 
chewed as a substitute for betel (Gom- 
phia Hookeri, Planch.), i. 133 

Kasum or késom (? Polygonum flaccidum, 
Polygonacee): i. 124; also zdid. n, 

Katapa: sic ? katapang (7erminalca 
catappa, L.), i. 134 2 F 

Kati: a Malay weight; 1% Ibs. av., i. 

238 

Kayu (fass.): wood or tree 

Kayu kélondang or gtlondang : a sort of 
wooden gong, ii. 361 : 

Kayu k’lat: the k’lat tree (Zugenza sp., 
of the section Syzygium, and other 
trees resembling them (dZyrtacee), 
Ridley) ; k’lat=‘‘ astringent,” ‘‘rough 
to the palate,” i. 123 

Kayu panamas: a herbal remedy (un- 
identified), ii. 335 : : 

Kayu-yet : a herbal remedy (unidentified), 
11. 

Kédal ve skin disease (of the feet and 
hands), i. 106 7. 


to stir up or 
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Kélawe: a tree (?) not yet identified, i. 
142 

Kélmoyang : 
malomena, 
Griff. ), ii. 13 

Kélondang or gélondang. See Kayu 

Kenaij : ? glitter or brightness (V.-St.), 
i. 450 

Kéng-oin, kening-uin, etc. (variously 
spelt by V.-St. and his editors): ring- 
lines (decorations), i. 403 

Kensé: tapioca-root, i. 115 

Képah : an edible marine bivalve (Capsa 
Sp.), i. 219 

Képau: a kind of fan-palm (Lzvistona 
Ringit, Hook. fil., Palme), ii. 107 

Képong : a tree whose bark is used in 
hut - building (Shorea macroptera, 
Dyer, Dipterocarpee), i. 188 

Képuk : a rice-bin, i. 348 

Kéranting or k’ranting (also kéruntong, 
ete.) : a stringed bamboo or ‘‘ guitar,” 
ii. 142 

Kijang : a roe-deer (Cervulus muntjac), 
i. 135 

Kijing : a mussel, i. 219 

Kijuaij (V.-St. ‘‘ keejooije)”’ : to swim, i. 
51. See Vocab. S 542 

K’lana, See Kalana 

Kleb : a kind of wild yam, i. 115 

K’ledang or kéledang: a wild fruit-tree 
(Artocarpus lanceefolia, Roxb., Uriz- 
cace@), i. 134 

K'ledek or kéledek : the sweet potato, i. 
126 

K'lupent’ (szc, 


(either Chamecladon, Ho- 
or Alpinia conchigera, 


? k’lupeng): a game 


(V.-St.), i. 64 
Koko (unidentified), i. 135 
Kor-loi melloi: the name given by 


Vaughan -Stevens to the (Semang) 
blood-throwing ceremony, ii. 205 7. 
Kowetniss : the name given by Vaughan- 
Stevens to the ‘‘tuntong”’ (or ‘‘ tuang- 
tuang’’) ceremony, i. 411 

Koyi: a preparation of paste made by 
specially treating certain wild tubers 
to remove their poison i. 121 

K’ra or kéra: a monkey (Macacus cyno- 
molgus), i. 135 

K’rakap chamai: the stem-leaves of the 
‘«chambai”’ (wild betel-vine), i. 493 

K’rang or kérang: the ‘‘ cockle’’-shell, 
i. 219 

K’ranti, ii. 170; a variant of k’ranting, 
a stringed bamboo (guitar) or ‘‘ ban- 
jeng,” g.v. 


Kuau or kuwau (also kuang): the argus 
pheasant, i. 216 
Kubong: the flying squirrel (Ga/eo- 


pithecus), i. 135 
Kudis : the ‘‘ itch,” i. 102 


Kulim: a jungle - tree (Sovodocarpus 
borneensis) whose leaves smell of 
onions, and are used as seasoning, i. 
123 

Kunyit : turmeric (Curcuma longa, L., 
Scitaminee), i. 195 

Kura-kura. See Baning 

Kurap: a skin-disease, i. 100, 102, 105 


Ladang: a clearing (or plantation) in 
the forest, i. 119, 512 

Lampong: a plant furnishing one of the 
ingredients of the Sakai dart-poison 
(Strychnos maingayi, Clarke), i. 303 

Langkap: a kind of palm (Avenga 
obtustfolia, Mart.), i. 324 

Le’it hubi’ (?= Mal. lilit ubi): lit. the 
coils of a yam-plant, i. 493 : 

Lékir: a plant used in preparing the 
Sakai dart- poison (Amorphophallus 
praintana, Hook. fil., and allied 
species, Aroidece), i. 289 

Lémak képiting: ‘‘crabs’-fat,” name of 
a plant, unidentified, but possibly the 
same as ‘‘lémak kétam,”’ which has the 
same meaning (Melochia corchorifolia, 
L., Sterculiacee), i. 268 

Lémbing: a spear, i. 270 

Lo’idd (or loydd) : a bow, i. 252 

Lok: a bamboo quiver or case (for 
darts), i. 314 

Lokan: a large edible marine bivalve, 
i. 219 

Lotong: the spectacled monkey (Semno- 
pithecus obscurus), i. 135, 309 

Loya’ or loyak : a plant (unidentified), i. 
188 

Lu-ig (V.-St. ‘‘looig”): said by 
Vaughan-Stevens to mean ‘‘climbing 
in general,” i. 51 


Ma-cheb: said to mean the ‘grasp of 
the hands”’ (V.-St.), i. 52 

Main jo’oh: drinking game or feast (of 
the aborigines) peculiar to the season 
when the fruit is ripe, ii. 76, 145 7. 

Malok: according to Klinkert a big 
flying ‘‘cat”’ [vizegende kat], probably 
a flying lemur or squirrel; not in 
Wilkinson’s Dictionary, i. 135 

Mangos (z.e. manggis) utan: the wild 
Mangostin, i. 134 7. 

Mata lang: ‘‘ hawk’s eyes,’’ the name of 
a pattern, i. 276 

Mémplas rimau: the ‘‘tiger’s-tongue’ 
(z.e. rough-leaved) polishing plant 
(Tetracera macrophylla, Hook. fil., 
Diileniacee), i. 282 

Méndéra’: ‘‘man” or ‘‘men,” i. 73 2. 

Méngachau sémbilang: to ‘‘ splash for ” 
sémbilang fish, i. 219 
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Méranti : a hardwood timber tree, gener- 
ally a Shorea (Dipterocarpee), i. 392 
Mérian: a plant used at parturition 
(Dissocheta bracteata), ii. 10 

Minyak babi: ‘‘pork-oil,” z.e. hog’s 
grease, i. 241 

Mong-dar (V.-St.): a plant (unidentified), 
li. 67 

Mos (V.-St.): apparently a kind of 
flower (Zxora sp.); the name given 
(mistakenly) by Vaughan-Stevens to 
a particular panel of the commoner 
comb-pattern, i. 398 ; 

Musang: the civet-cat (Paradoxurus 
hermaphroditus and viverra), i. 135 

Musim : season, i. 393 


Nakhoda : native captain or master of a 
vessel, i. 513 

Nangan or ti-nangan (V.-St. ‘‘nungarn” 
or ‘‘tee-nungarn”’): to climb with a 
rope, i. 51 

Nasi lémang: rice cooked and carried in 
a green bamboo, i. 113 

Nibong-palm : a hardwood palm used in 
hut - building (Oxcosperma tigillaria, 
Griff., Palmee), 1.134 2. 

Nom : a kind of fish (unidentified), ii. 21 

Nyani: a spirit or demon, ii. 241 

Nyawa : life or spirit, ii. 206 


Onak : the long thorny ‘‘ whip’’ growing 
at the end of the leaf of the wait-a-bit 
creeper or rattan, i. 128 

Orang (Mal.): man or person. £x. 
“Orang Utan”=lit. ‘‘man of the 
forest.” For a list of combinations of 
this word with others, v. pt. i. ch. i. 


Padi: rice (Oryza sativa), especially 
unhusked as distinct from husked rice 
(‘‘b'ras”’), or cooked rice (‘‘nasi”), 
i. 344; names of, 368 ® 

Palas: a kind of palm (Lécuala peltata), 
i. 146 

Pantang : privileged or ‘‘ taboo,” ii. 21 ; 
‘‘bhasa pantang,’”’ taboo language, 
see Bhasa 

Parang: the Malay woodman’s knife or 
chopper, i. 269 

Pasal: <Avdisia odontophylia, 
(Myrsinee), 1. 134 2. 

Pawer (V.-St.): a flower (unidentified) ; 
the name given (mistakenly) by 
Vaughan-Stevens to a particular panel 
of the commoner comb-pattern, i. 398, 

Pédas chanchang: a kind of pungent 
seasoning, i. 124 

Pédas jintan: lit. jintan pepper, 7.¢. 
‘‘cummin,’’ i, 124 


Wall. 


Pélima (short for Mal. pénglima; from 
“lima,” an old Malayan word for 
‘‘hand”): a subordinate executive 
chief, the headman of a Semang settle- 
ment, i. 494 

Pénaga: a hardwood tree (Calophyllum 
5P-), 1. 257, 325 

Pénghulu: a subordinate consultative 
chief; from ‘‘hulu,” an old Malayan 
word for ‘‘head,” i. 497 

Pengkong : the ‘‘ uprights” of a Semang 
shelter, i. 177 

Pénitah: a burial bamboo, the ‘‘ cre- 
dentials”” supposed to be buried with 
the dead; said to be derived from 
Mal. titah (pénitah )? i. 410 

Pénurun tupei: ‘‘Bringer-down of 
Squirrels,” a plant (unidentified), i. 
314, 315 

Penyu : the green turtle (Chelone mydas), 
il. 21; varieties of, zdzd. 

Pérabong: the ‘‘ridge-piece”’ of the 
thatch of a native hut, i. 188 

Pérgam : the Imperial pigeon, i. 135 

Pétaling: a hardwood timber - tree 
(Ochanostachys amentacea, Mast.), i. 
193 

‘« Pichod,”’ i. 468 

Pijat-pijat : Besisi name for the Gymnura, 
i, 216 

Pikul: a Malay weight=10o katis; i. 
238; see Kati ‘ 

Pinding: the buckle of a native belt, i. 
160 

Pisau: knife, i. 269 

Piyung. See Kapayang 

P’landok or pélandok : the mouse-deer, a 
kind of chevrotin, i. 135 

P’rah or pérah: a tree whose fruit is 
edible when cooked (? Aezzettia lepto- 
poda, Oliver), i. 372 

P’rioh (séc): a kind of esculent root 
(? Peria sp.), i. 134, 372 

P’rual or pérual: a plant forming one of 
the ingredients of the Sakai dart- 
poison (Captosapelta flavescens), i. 

fo) 

Puchok rébong: growing shoots of the 
bamboo ; the name of a pattern, the 
chevron, i. 276 

Pulai: a big jungle-tree 
scholaris), i. 186; ii. 193 

Pulau: island, eg. P. Buah, ‘‘ Island 
of Fruits,” ii. 321 

Puleh or pulih : to return to life, 1. 267 

Pumpun sarang: lit. the ‘‘nesting”’ 
sandworm, i. 217 

Punai : the ‘‘ green”’ pigeon (Osmatreron 
vernans), i. 135 

Putto: the name of an obsolete order 
of Semang chiefs (V.-St.), i. 494 


(A lstonia 
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Rambut ayer (V.-St.): lit. ‘‘ watered” 
(z.e. smooth and wavy ?) hair, i. 59 
Ranggam : a kind of palm (unidentified), 

i. 206 

Rantei babi: lit. pig’s chain, a fabulous 
chain or talisman believed to be rarely 
worn by the wild-boar, and (when 
obtained by natives) to possess immense 
magical virtue, li. 353 7. 

Rattan : see rotan, i. 131 

Rébana: a native tambourine, ii. 168 

Redan or ridan: a wild fruit-tree (Ve- 
phelium glabrum), i. 134 n. 

Réngoin: the ‘‘Jew’s-harp” of the 
aborigines, ii. 168 7. 

Réntak balei: to drum (with the feet, in 
dancing, on the floor of) the tribal hall ; 
to dance, ii. 141 

Rétut: name of a plant (Hornstedtia 
hemispherica), ii. 125 

Roko’: a native cigarette (in palm-leaf 
wrapper), i. 128 

Rotan or rattan: the calamus (or De- 
monorops) the cane-producing creeper. 
The rattans are of many kinds, e.g. 
the ‘‘rotan lang”’ or hawk’s rattan, 
‘“‘rotan dahan” or branch rattan, 
‘‘rotan séga"’ (the best variety), and 
“‘rotan jernang’’ or dragon's - blood 
rattan, i. 146; r. lang, 283 

Rusa: the sambhur or sambar deer 
(Rusa aristotelis ), i. 135 


Sabaring : a bark loin-cloth, i, 161 2. 

Sabtal- (st¢ ? sandal) wood: a remedy 
for sciatica (unidentified), ii. 353 

Salerik tupei: a plant (unidentified) ; see 
Pénurun tupei 

Salek : a coiled girdle (Pangan), ii. 58 

Sangkun (V.-St. ‘‘sungkun”’) : a censer, 
1 345 

Sapu-tangan : a handkerchief, i. 160 

Sarong (lit. ‘‘ wrapper”): the Malay 
national dress, really a sort of long 
kilt, usually of a kind of plaid pattern, 
i. 160 

Satahun angin: a wind-year (lit. ‘‘ year 
of wind”’), i. 393 

Sawa. See Ular 

Sébarau: a kind of fish (Laleo boggu), 
eeu 

Sékoi: millet (Panicum italicum), i. 
Ii 

Séladang : 
175 

Sélampit: a loin-cloth, i. 151 

Séligi: a pointed throwing-stick or 
‘«squailer,” i, 201 7., 304 

Séluar: short native drawers of the 
Malay pattern, i. 160 

Sémbilang: an edible fish found in tidal 


the wild bull (Bos gaurus), i. 


waters and furnished with highly 
poisonous spines (Plotosus canias?), i. 
218 

S&émbilu : a splinter or sliver, ii. 6 

Sémbor sirih: to ‘‘blow”’ betel-leaf out 
of the mouth on to the skin of a sick 
person for healing purposes, as is done 
by Malay magicians, ii. 231 

Sémeng: a kind of bamboo said to be 
specially used for the manufacture of 
combs (V.-St.), i. 424 

Sémika’ (V.-St. ‘‘smee-kar”’): a small 
but peculiar form of knife used for 
severing the umbilical cord. It is 
furnished with a double row of saw- 
teeth, and these teeth may give it its 

name (‘‘sémika’” = ‘‘sika’” or ‘‘sikat” 

with infix ‘‘m”?), ii, 9. Cp. Smikar 


Séngkalan: a native spice-block or 
platter, i. 121 
SEntong: a back-basket (for jungle 


produce), i. 191 

Sérdang: a tall kind of fan-palm (Zzvz- 
stona cochinchinensis), i. 306 

Sérkap: said to be a kind of ‘‘fish’’- 
spear; but usually a kind of basket- 
work hand-scoop for fish, i. 335 

Sérum p’rah: p’rah-fruit paste, i, 121 

Séruyan : title of a Sakai chief, i. 500 

Siamang : a kind of ape, ii. 290 

Simapo: a fruit (unidentified, but 
possibly Szmpoh dillenia sp.), i. 134 7. 

S‘lowk: according to Vaughan-Stevens 
the name of a plant; but perhaps a 
corruption of ‘‘sélak” or ‘‘séla’” =leaf 
(Sakai), ii. 260 

Smikar (‘‘smee-kar”’): a comb-like im- 
plement used in applying face-paint ; 
see sémika’, ii, 47 

Snahut: title of an obsolete order of 
Semang chiefs (V.-St.) inferior to the 
‘«Putto,” 1, 494 

Sokyet: short bamboo sticks used in 
pairs and struck upon each other to 
produce the effect of castanets, ii. 
255 

Sorong-lanting or sau-lanting: the 
Malayan partridge, i. 216 

Subang: earstuds (of a Malay virgin) 
discarded at marriage ; leaf-rings (de- 
coration), i. 159 

Suku: division (lit. ‘‘quarter”’), com- 
pany, clan (in N. Sembilan only), i. 
68 


Sulur lobak : shoots of the lobak (Lowa 
grandiflora), i. 149 

Sumpitan : blowpipe, names of parts, i. 
316-317 


Tabong téla’: dart-quiver, i. 306 
Tahil : the name of a Malay (originally 
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a Chinese) weight, about 14 oz. av., 
i, 239 

Tahong (V.-St.’s spelling for tabong ?) : 
a bamboo vessel or birth-bamboo, 
carried by pregnant women (perhaps 
analogous to the bamboo marriage- 
token worn by women in some parts of 
India), i. 410 

Tampoi : a well-known jungle fruit, also 
used for brewing a species of liquor 
drunk at aboriginal feasts (Baccaurea 
malayana, Hook. fil., Euphorbiacee), 
1, 134 { 

Tam-tum=téntom, g.v., i. 146 

Tangkal : a charm (especially an amulet), 
but frequently used (as in English) for 
a spoken invocation or spell, i. 153 

Tapa: said to mean a kind of knife 
(V.-St.), sed gu., ii. 6 

Tarek api: matches (lit. ‘‘ pull-fires’’), 
ih, agar 

Tarok : a spear, i. 270 7. 

Tébong (or Tabong ?) 16k: the covering 
(or lid) of the Besisi dart-quiver, i. 
314 

Tékan badan k’luar: to manipulate by 
pressure (in child-birth), lit. ‘‘ press 
body outwards,” ii. 258 

Tékub: a rhinoceros-bird (V.-St.), i. 


277 
Témakah: a kind of hardwood tree 
(unidentified) from which the Semang 
bows are made, 1. 271 
Tentom: a girdle (Semang) of ‘‘rock- 
vein fibre” (‘‘urat batu’’), i. 380 
Tenwad: said to mean ‘‘blowpipe 
patterns’ (V.-St.), i. 465 
Til-til-tapa: said to be the smaller argus 
pheasant (V.-St.), sed qu., il. 6 
Ti-nangan (V.-St., ‘‘Tee-nungarn”) : 
to climb with a rope, i. 51 
Tinbon (V.-St. ‘‘tinborn”’) : 
a tree flat-footed, i. 51 
Tin-leig: said to mean a comb (V.-St.), 


to climb 


i. 426 

Tin-weg: said to mean the fifth or 
central panel of a comb-pattern, 1. 
426 

Tiong: the mynah-bird (Mainatus 
javanensis), 1. 135 


Tisi : the Besisi name for the ceremony 
of exorcism, ii. 295 


To’: short for Dato’, g.v. 

Toman: a kind of fish, one of the 
Snakeheads (Ophiocephalus striatus), 
li, 21 

T’rap or térap: the tree from which 
bark-cloth is usually made; a sort of 
wild bread-fruit (Artocarpus kunstleri, 
Hook. fil., Urticacee), i. 159, 210 

Tripang or téripang: the Jdéche-de-mer 
or sea-slug (Holothurion), i. 199 

T’rumba or térumba : a tribal genealogy 
in the form of a song or chaunt, ii. 120 

Tuai or tuwai (=pénuwai): an im- 
plement for reaping rice in the Malay 
fashion, i. 351 

Tuba: the well-known fish-poison of the 
Malays, obtained from Dervis elliptica, 
1. 206 

Tuju ; to point ; a ‘‘ pointing” or ‘‘send- 
ing’’ (in magic), ii, 199 

Tukas: a palm that furnishes the fluff 
or down employed by the aborigines 
as tinder and as a wadding behind the 
blowpipe dart (Caryota Grifithii or 
Caryota mitis), i. 260 

Tuntong or tuang-tuang: a bamboo 
cylinder with a mouth-hole used as a 
conch, i. 411; also a kind of turtle 
(Callagur picta) whose shell is some- 
times used as a gong, ii, 2 

Tupai or Tupei: a squirrel, i. 535 


Ubi kapor: a kind of wild yam used for 
food by the Semang, i. 115 

Ubi kayu: tapioca, i. 131 

Ubi takob: an edible root or tuber, i. 
It 

Ubi ones an edible tuber, i. 115 

Wilarewaisnaken 10230 

Ular bakau: a ‘‘mangrove” snake, i. 
216 

Ular sawa: a python, il. 154, 155 

Upas. See Ipoh 

Urat batu (in full ‘‘akar urat batu’’): 
the rock-vein creeper ; really the rhizo- 
morph.of a fungus, i. 140, 142 7., 
I51I 2. 

Uri: a caul, il. 3 


Wong loydd : an arrow (lit. child of the 
bow), employed by Semang only, i. 
271 


THE END 
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ERRATA TO VOL, IL 


Page 399, line 7, zzsert ‘‘rather” at beginning, and delete ‘* for instance” at end. 
416, note 4, for ‘* Mogondou” vead “* Mongondou.” 


>, 428, line 18, for ‘ presented ” vead ‘‘ represented.” 
511, line 9, col. 2, for ‘* péninag” vead ** péninga.” 
516, last line, col. 2, for ‘‘ hopa” read “ hopal.” 

»> 517, line 2, col. 1, for ‘‘ popall” vead ‘* popal,” 

eee 52 snlime 37. (col. T0707, Jac.” read “Jak.” 

>» 564, line 11, col. 2, for ‘“‘heok” vead ‘* chok.” 

san) 5009, cline) 20, col.ws,) (osc araread “Ora 

>» 572, line 16, col. 1, for “after-” read ‘‘ After-” 

>, 599, line 11, col. 2, for ‘‘séngo : (sdfio) ” read ‘* séngo (sofio).” 
5, 655, line 36, col. 1, for ‘‘ mong” vead ‘‘ mong.” 

5, 708, line 34, col. 1, for “‘huj ” vead “‘ huj<” 

748, line 34, col. 2, add P 253. 

757, line 12, col. 1, ‘‘kém-nytm,” Zo de pronounced ‘¢kémnyom.” 


757, line 14, col. 1, for ‘‘bérép” read ‘ bérép.” 
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